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PREFACE 

The purpose of this new reference book is to give factual data on thirteen countries 
situated in the area termed by the contemporary strategists “The Middle East”. 

For ease of reference, a standard method of study has been adopted throughout the 
volume so that each country is treated in the same way. A synopsis of subjects for each 
country has been added to enable the reader to refer rapidly to those particular items 
which happen to interest him. Whilst the arrangement is especially suitable for such 
people as Government officials, diplomats, journalists, librarians, and others who require 
a connected story, our aim has been to ensure that the volume will also serve the needs 
of people engaged in business, such as bankers, merchants, and shipowners, who will find 
in it useful economic data as well as detailed lists of people and firms in the various 
spheres of commercial activity. Moreover, a guide to the academic, scientific, and cultural 
attainments of each country is provided by means of a detailed reference to the press, 
educational system, universities, learned societies, research institutions, museums, and- 
libraries. 

The attention of readers interested in religion is drawn to the special articles on 
Judaism in the Palestine section, and Islam in the Saudi Arabian section. The vexed 
question of how Arabic words should be spelt has led us to follow the spelling indicated to 
us by the officials of the various countries. It is appropriate here to observe in passing 
that the name of the founder of Islam is spelt in more than thirty ways in English. 

We wish to express our gratitude to all those who have so willingly given valuable 
advice and have taken pains to collect and send us material. We especially wish to thank 
the Governments of Afghanistan, Egypt, Iran, ‘Iraq, Saudi Arabia, Syria and the Lebanon, 
Transjordan, and Turkey, and their respective Embassies and Legations in London, as 
well as the Governments of Aden, the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, and Cyprus, for the many 
kindnesses extended to us. 

The data on Palestine are valid only up to the termination of the Mandate; the 
course of events in that disturbed country after May 15th, 1948, when the British Govern¬ 
ment ceases to be the Mandatory Power, is at present (April 1948) impossible to foretell, 
and we therefore make no attempt to offer our speculations on the subject. However, 
we are grateful to the Arab Office in London and the London branch of the Jewish Agency 
for their guidance and assistance in matters concerning the experience of the Arab and 
Jewish communities in Palestine during the Mandate. 

We regret that it has not been possible to include in this edition any. reference to the 
Kingdom of the Yemen, the Sultanates of Muscat and Oman, and the other small Moslem , 
countries situated in the Arabian Peninsula, 
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The degrees and honours of the Middle-Eastern States are mentioned in full. 
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THE LEAGUE OF ARAB STATES 


The League of the Arab States, which came into exist¬ 
ence at the conclusion of the Cairo Conference on March 
22nd, 1945, represents a stage in the natural development 
of the modem movement for Arab unity, which began with 
the birth of Arab nationalism about the middle of the 
nineteenth century. The movement, at the start more or 
less visionary, has now taken definite shape in the form of 
the League. The objects of the Arab League, as set out in 
the Covenant, are as follows: 

(1) To protect and safeguard the integrity and inde¬ 
pendence of the member states. 

(2) To ensure that within the framework of the regime 
and the conditions prevailing in each state, close 
co-operation between the member states should 
exist in economic and financial affairs, and in 
matters connected with nationality, passports, 
visas and extradition, social matters, advancement 
of education, and public health. 

Viewed from another angle, the League may be regarded 
as an attempt at regional planning, designed to establish 
peace and stability in an area considered to be one of the 
most important strategic, political, and commercial centres 
of the world. The League came into existence a few months 
after the conference at Dumbarton Oaks (Washington, 
D.C., August 21st to October 7th, 1944), which discussed 
regional planning as part of the greater organisation for 
world peace and security. Special attention was, there¬ 
fore, devoted to making the League fit in with this scheme 
so as to represent an Arab contribution towards better 
international relationships, understanding, and co-opera¬ 
tion. The Charter of the subsequently-formed United 
Nations (which formally came into existence on October 
24th, 1945) is based upon the proposals agreed upon at 
Dumbarton Oaks. 

The official title of the League is 'The League of Arab 
States”. There is no permanent President, but the 
Secretary-General (Azzam, Abdel Rahman Pasha, an 
Egyptian) has held his post since the League began. The 
League functions through a Council and a number of sub¬ 
committees, the chairmanship of the Council being held in 
rotation by representatives of the member States. The 
Secretariat of the League is situated in Cairo. 

The following representatives of the member States of 
the Arab League were present at the signature of the 
Covenant in March 1945: 

Egypt 

H.E. Mahmoud Fahmy el Nokrashy Pasha (Prime 
Minister). 

H.E. Mohamed Hussein Heikal Pasha (President of 
the Senate). 

H.E. ‘Abd al-Hamid Badawi Pasha (Minister of Foreign 
Affairs). 

H.E. Makram Ibaid Pasha (Minister of Finance). 

H.E. Muhammad Hafiz Ramadan Pasha ( M inister of 
Justice). 

H.E. Dr, Abdel-Razzak Ahmed el Sanhoury Pasha 
(Minister of Education). 

H.E. Azzam, Abdel Rahman Pasha (Minister-Plenipo¬ 
tentiary at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs). 


'Iraq 

H.E. Arshad al-‘Omari (Minister of Foreign Affairs). 
H.E. ‘Ali Djawdax al-Ayubi ('Iraq Minister-Plenipo¬ 
tentiary at Washington). 

H.E. Tahsin al-'Askari ('Iraq Minister-Plenipotentiary at 
Cairo). 

Lebanon 

H.E. 'Abd al-Hamid Karami (Prime Minister). 

H.E. Yusuf Salim (Lebanese ]\Imister-Plenipotentiary in 
Cairo). 

Syria 

H.E. Fares el-Khouri (Prime Minister). 

H.E. Djamil. Mardam Bey (Minister of Foreign Affairs). 

Saudi Arabia 

H.E. Sheikh Youssuf Yas-Sin (Deputy Minister of 
Foreign Affairs). 

H.E. Khair al-Din al-Zirikli (Counsellor of the South 
Arabian Legation, Cairo). 

Transjordan 

H.E. Samir Pasha al-Rifa'i (Prime Minister). 

H.E. Sa'id Pasha al-Mufti (Minister of the Interior). 
H.E. Sulaiman Bey al-Nabulsi (Secretary to the 
Government). 

Palestine 

Musa Alami (elected by all Palestinian Arab parties). 

At present every country which is a member of The 
League of Arab States is represented at meetings of the 
League Council by its Prime Minister or Foreign Minister 
of the moment, or both. 

THE COVENANT OF THE LEAGUE OF ARAB STATES 
(Translated from the Arabic by the Arab Office, London) 
Article 1 

The League of the Arab States shall be composed of 
the independent Arab states signatories to this Covenant. 

Each independent Arab state shall have the right to 
adhere to the League. If it be desirous of adhesion (to the 
League), it shall lodge a petition to this effect, to be 
deposited with the Permanent Secretariat-General and 
submitted to the Council at the first session convened after 
the lodging of the petition. 

Article 2 

The object of the League shall be to strengthen the ties 
between the participant states, to co-ordinate their political 
programmes in such a way as to effect real collaboration 
between them, to preserve their independence and sove¬ 
reignty, and to consider, in general, the affairs and interests 
of the Arab countries. 

Likewise, a further object shall be the close collabora¬ 
tion of the participant states, in accordance with the 
regime and conditions prevailing in each (individual) state, 
in the following matters: 

(i) Economic and financial affairs, comprising trade 
reciprocity, tariffs, currency, agricultural and industrial 
matters. 

(ii) Communications, comprising railways, roads, 
aviation, navigation, posts and telegraphs. 
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(iii) Cultural affairs. 

(iv) Matters relating to nationality, passports and 

visas, execution of judgments, and extradition of 

criminals. 

(v) Matters relating to social questions. 

(vi) Matters relating to public health. 

Article 3 

The League shall have a Council to be composed of 
representatives of the states participant in the League. 
Each state shall have a single vote, without regard to the 
number of its representatives. 

The Council’s function shall be the realisation of the 
objects of the League and to give effect to such agreements 
as may be concluded between the participant states, 
relating to the matters indicated in the previous Article 
and elsewhere. 

A further concern of the Council shall be to decide upon 
methods of collaboration with the international organisa¬ 
tions which may, in the future, be created for the preserva¬ 
tion of peace and security and the regulation of economic 
and social relations. 

Article 4 

For each subject specified in Article 2, a special com¬ 
mittee shall be formed in winch the states participant in 
the League shall be represented. These committees shall 
be responsible for formulating the bases, extent, and form 
of collaboration, in the shape of draft-agreements to be 
laid before the Council for consideration, preparatory to 
their presentation to the afore-mentioned states. 

Members representative of the other Arab countries are 
permitted to participate in the aforementioned com¬ 
mittees. The Council shall define the conditions under 
which those representatives may participate, and the 
regulations for representation. 

Article 5 

Recourse to force to resolve disputes between two or 
more League states is inadmissible. If a difference should 
arise between them, not pertaining to the independence, 
sovereignty, or territorial integrity of (any of the) states 
(concerned), and the contending parties have recourse to 
the Council to settle it, then its decision is executory and 
obligatory. 

In this eventuality, the contending states shall have no 
part in the proceedings and resolutions of the Council. 

The Council shall mediate in any dispute which causes 
apprehension of a state of war between one of the League 
states and another, or one not (belonging to the League), 
in order to effect reconciliation between the two of them. 

Decisions of arbitration and mediation shall be issued by 
majority opinion. 

Article 6 

Should aggression by a state against a member-state of 
(the) League take place or be apprehended, it is for the 
state which has suffered, or is threatened with aggression, 
to demand that the Council be summoned to meet 
immediately. 

The Council shall decide upon the appropriate measures 
to check this aggression, and shall issue a decision by 
unanimous assent. If the aggression emanates from one 
of the League states, the view of the aggressor-state shall 
not affect unanimity of assent. 

If aggression should take place in such fashion as to 
render the injured state’s government unable to communi¬ 
cate with the Council, its representative at the Council 
may demand that it be convened for the purpose set forth 
in the foregoing clause. If it is impossible for the repre¬ 
sentative to communicate with the League Council, any 
of its member-states has the right to demand that it be 
convened. 


Article 7 

Decisions of the Council by unanimous assent shall be 
obligatory on all the states participant in the League. 
Decisions of the League by majority (vote) shall be 
obligatory on those who accept them. 

In either case, the decisions of the Council shall be 
executed in each state in accordance with its fundamental 
constitution. 

Article 8 

Each state participant in the League shall respect the 
existing regime obtaining in the other League states, 
regarding it as a (fundamental) right of those states, and 
pledges itself not to undertake any action tending to alter 
that regime. 

A riicle 9 

Those Arab states desirous of closer collaboration with 
each other, and stronger ties than those specified by this 
Covenant, have a right to conclude such agreements 
between themselves towards the realisation of these 
objects, as they desire. 

Treaties and Agreements previously concluded, or 
which may be concluded with any other state, by any 
state belonging to the League, shall not be obligatory or 
binding on the other members. 

Article 10 

Cairo shall be the permanent seat of the League of Arab 
States. The League Council may assemble in whatsoever 
place it appoints. 

Article 11 

The Council shall normally be convened twice a year, 
each March and October. Extraordinary sessions shall be 
convened whenever occasion demands, on the request of 
two of the League states. 

Article 12 

The League shall have a Permanent Secretariat-General, 
consisting of a Secretary-General, Assistant Secretaries, 
and an appropriate staff of officials. 

The League Council shall appoint the Secretary-General 
by a two-thirds majority of the League states. In consulta¬ 
tion with the Council, the Secretary-General shall appoint 
the Assistant Secretaries and the principal officials of the 
League. 

The League Council shall create internal administrative 
machinery to deal with the functions of the Secretariat- 
General and matters of personnel. 

The Secretary-General shall hold ambassadorial status, 
and the Assistant Secretaries the status of Ministers- 
Plenipotentiary. 

The first Secretary-General to the League shall be 
nominated in an appendix to this Covenant. 

Article 13 

The Secretary-General shall prepare the draft Budget of 
the League, and submit it to the Council for approval 
before the commencement of each financial year. 

The Council shall allocate the proportion of the expenses 
to be borne by each League state, and can review (the 
relative proportions in each case) as required. 

Article 14 

Members of the League Council, members of its com¬ 
mittees, and those of its officials specified in the internal 
administration, shall enjoy diplomatic * privileges and 
immunity during the performance of their duties. 

The inviolability of buildings occupied by bureaux of 
the League shall be observed. 
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Article 15 

The Council shall be convened on the first occasion at 
the instance of the Head of the Egyptian Government, 
and subsequently at the instance of the Secretary-General. 

At each ordinary meeting the representatives of the 
League states shall preside over the Council by rotation. 

Article 16 

Apart from the conditions defined in this Covenant, a 
majority opinion will suffice for the Council to make 
effective decisions on the following subjects: 

(i) Matters (relating to) personnel. 

(ii) Approval of the Budget of the League. 

(iii) The creation of an internal administration 

covering the Council, committees, and Secretariat- 

General. 

(iv) The decision to adjourn the sessions of a meeting. 

Article 17 

The states participant in the League shall deposit with 
the Secretariat-General texts of all the Treaties and 
Agreements which they have concluded, or may conclude, 
with any other state belonging to, or outside, the League. 

Article 18 

If any of the League states contemplates withdrawal 
from the League, it shall give notice to the Council, of its 
decision to withdraw, a year before it puts the decision 
into effect. 

The League Council has the right to regard any state not 
fulfilling the obligations of this Covenant as having ceased 
to belong to the League. This shall be effected by a 
decision issued by unanimous assent of the states, except¬ 
ing the state indicated. 

Article 19 

It is permissible, by agreement of two-thirds of the 
League states, to amend this Covenant, in order, especially, 
to render the ties between them firmer and closer, to found 
an Arab Court of Justice, and to co-ordinate the relations 
of the League with the international organisations which 
may, in future, be created to guarantee peace and security. 

No amendment shall be passed except at the meeting 
following the meeting at which the proposal was (origin¬ 
ally) presented. 

Any state which does not accept the amendment has 
the right to withdraw on its becoming effective, without 
coming under the provisions of the Article preceding. 

Article 20 

This Covenant, along with its appendices, shall be 
ratified in conformity with the fundamental laws and 
methods of procedure obtaining in each of the contracting 
states. 

The articles of ratification shall be deposited with the 
Secretariat-General, and the Covenant shall have effect 
with those who have ratified it, after the elapse of fifteen 
days from the date upon which the Secretary-General has 
received articles of ratification from four states. 

This Covenant was drawn up in Arabic at Cairo, on the 
8th of Rabf II, 1364 (22nd March, 1945), in a single text, 
which shall be preserved in the Secretariat-General. 

A facsimile copy of the original shall be delivered to 
each of the League states. 

Special Appendix Relating to Palestine 

Since the close of the last Great War the suzerainty of 
the Ottoman Empire has ceased to exist over the Arab 
countries which were detached from it, including Palestine, 


which became independent, subject to no other state. The 
Treaty of Lausanne declared that its fate was the affair 
of those in it whom it properly concerned, and, although 
Palestine was unable to gain control over its own affairs, 
it was only on the basis of the recognition of its (Pales- 
tine’s) independence that the Covenant of the League (of 
Nations) in the year 1919 ratified the status which it (the 
League Covenant) gave it. Its existence and de jure 
national independence is a matter on which there is no 
doubt, as there is no doubt about the independence of the 
other Arab countries. Therefore, although external 
manifestations of that independence have continued to be 
obscured by over-riding circumstances, it is not admissible 
that this should be an impediment to its (Palestine's) 
participation in the proceedings of the League Council. 

Consequently, the states, signatories to the Covenant of 
the Arab League, consider (it fitting) that, in view of the 
special circumstances of Palestine, and until such time as 
this country shall enjoy de facto exercise of independence, 
the League Council shall take upon itself the responsibility 
of selecting an Arab delegate from Palestine to participate 
in its proceedings. 

Special Appendix Relating to Co-operation with the Arab 
States, Non-participants in the League Council 

In consideration (of the fact) that the states participant 
in the League will, both in council and committee, deal 
ydth matters, the benefit and effect of which concerns the 
entire Arab world, and since it is its duty to cherish the 
aspirations of those Arab countries non-participant in the 
Council, and to work toward their realisation, 

The states, signatories to the Covenant of the Arab 
League, are, in especial degree, concerned to instruct the 
League Council, whenever co-opting these states to the 
committees indicated in the Covenant comes under 
consideration, to collaborate with them to the fullest 
possible extent; and, moreover, to spare no effort to 
appreciate their requirements, and comprehend their hope's 
and aspirations; then to apply itself to the improvement of 
their status and security of their future by all the political 
means at its disposal. 

THE CULTURAL TREATY OF THE LEAGUE OF ARAB 

STATES 

The Cultural Treaty of the Arab League was accepted 
by the League Council on November 20th, 1946, at Cairo. 

(Translated from the Arabic by the Arab Office, London) 

Article x 

The states of the Arab League agree that each of them 
shall form a local organisation whose functions shall be to 
consider matters concerning cultural co-operation between 
the Arab states. Each state will he free as to how it forms 
this organisation. 

Article 2 

The states of the Arab League agree to exchange 
teachers and professors between their educational institu¬ 
tions, according to the general and individual conditions 
as will he agreed to. The period of service of any teacher 
or professor who is a Government official and who will be 
delegated for this purpose, will be considered as service 
for his own Government, with the maintenance of his rights 
as regards his post, promotion, and pension. 

Article 3 

The states of the Arab League agree to the exchange of 
students and scholars between their educational institu¬ 
tions, and their acceptance in the suitable classes as far 
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as accommodation will allow, in accordance with the 
regulations of those institutions. 

In order to facilitate this, those states, while maintain¬ 
ing the basic educational principles adopted in their 
countries, will work towards harmonising their educational 
syllabi and certificates. This will be done by special 
agreement between those states. 

Such facilities as may be possible will be given by each 
state to any other state which wishes to construct hostels 
for its students. 

Article 4 

The states of the Arab League will encourage cultural, 
scouting and sports visits between the Arab countries, in 
areas which the governments allow for and the holding.of 
cultural and educational meetings for students. Facilities 
will be given for this purpose, particularly in respect of 
travelling arrangements and the expenses of the journey. 

Article 5 

The states of the Arab League agree on the reciprocal 
establishment of educational and scientific institutions in 
their various countries. 

Article 6 

The states of the Arab League will co-operate in the 
revival of the intellectual and artistic legacy of the Arabs, 
safeguarding and propagating it as well as making it 
available to those who seek it by all possible means. 

Article 7 

In order to keep pace with the world’s intellectual move¬ 
ments, the states of the Arab League will encourage and 
organise the translation of all foreign masterpieces, 
whether classical or modern. They will also encourage all 
intellectual output in the Arab countries by such means 
as the opening of institutes for scientific and literary 
research. They will organise competitions for authors, 
and will grant prizes to distinguished men of science, 
literature, and art. 

Article 8 

All the states of the Arab League undertake to legislate 
for the protection of scientific, literary, and artistic 
authorship rights for all publications in all states of the 
Arab League. 

Article 9 

The states of the Arab League will work for the standard¬ 
isation of scientific terms, by means of councils, congresses, 
and joint committees, which they will set up and by means 
of bulletins which these organisations will issue. They will 
work to make the Arabic language convey all expressions 
of thought and modern science, and to make of it the 
language of instruction in all subjects and in all educational 
stages in the Arab countries. 

Article 10 

The states of the Arab League will work for the con¬ 
solidation of contacts between libraries and museums, 
whether scientific, historical, or artistic, by such means as 
the exchange of publications, indexes, and duplicating 
antiquities, as well as by the exchange of technical officials 
and missions for excavations by agreements between them. 

Article 11 

The states of the Arab League agree to consolidate 
relations and to facilitate co-operation between scientists, 
literary men, journalists, members of the professions, those 
connected with art, the stage, the cinema, and broad¬ 
casting, where available, by organising visits for them 
between one country and another and by encouraging 
cultural, scientific, and educational conferences for the 
purpose; also by plucihg room, laboratories, and material 


in scientific institutions in every Arab country at the 
disposal of the learned of other countries to demonstrate 
scientific discoveries; also by the publication of periodical 
bulletins regarding books of scientific research published in 
all Arab countries. Each author or publisher must send to 
the “Cultural Committee” copies of his work for its library 
as well as for the principal libraries of each state. 

Article 12 

The states of the Arab League agree to include in their 
educational syllabi the history, geography, and literature 
of the Arab countries, sufficiently to give a clear idea of 
the life of those countries and their civilisation. They also 
agree upon the institution of an Arab library for pupils. 

Article 13 

The states of the Arab League will work for acquainting 
their sons with the social, cultural, economic, and political 
conditions in all Arab countries, i.e. by means of broad¬ 
casts, the stage, cinema, and press, or by any other means, 
also by the institution of museums for Arab culture and 
civilisation, as well as by assuring its success by holding 
occasional exhibitions for arts and literature, and of public 
and scholastic festivals in the various Arab countries. 

Article 14 

The states of the Arab League shall encourage the 
establishment of Arab social and cultural clubs in their 
respective countries. 

Article 15 

The states of the Arab League will take all necessary 
measures to approximate their legislative trends and to 
unify as far as possible their laws; also to include the study 
of legislation of other Arab countries in their syllabi. 

Article 16 

This Treaty shall be ratified by the signatory states, 
according to their constitutional regime, with the minimum 
of delay. The instruments of ratification shall be lodged in 
the Secretariat-General of the Arab League, which will 
prepare a note of the receipt of each document and notify 
the other contracting states. 

Article 17 

Arab countries are permitted to adhere to this Treaty by 
notifying the Secretary-General of the League, who will 
communicate the fact to the other contracting states. 

Article 18 

This Treaty will come into force one month after the 
date of the receipt of the instruments of ratification from 
two states. It shall also come into force for the other 
states who participate one month after the date of the 
deposit of the document of joining from these states. 

Article 19 

Any signatory state of this Treaty is allowed to with¬ 
draw from it by giving notice to the Secretariat-General of 
the League. The notice will take effect six months from 
the date of its despatch. 

OFFICES OF THE LEAGUE OF ARAB STATES 
Egypt: Secretariat, Cairo. 

Great Britain: Arab Office, 92 Eaton Place, London, S.W.x; 

Sec. Edward Atiyah. 

Palestine: Arab Office, P.O. Box 660, Jerusalem, 

U.S.A.: Arab Office, Wardman Park Hoteh Washington, 

D.C. ___ 

Director for Great Britain, Palestine, and the U.S.A.: 

Musa Alami. 
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ADEN, COLONY AND PROTECTORATE 

GEOGRAPHY 


FRONTIERS 

The Colony of Aden consists of extinct volcanic craters 
forming rocky peninsulas, joined by a flat, sandy shore. 
The Aden Protectorate is geographically and adminis¬ 
tratively divided into two areas, the western and the 
eastern, and is bounded on the east by the western boun¬ 
dary of the Sultanate of Muscat and Oman, on the north 
and west by the Ruba' al-Khali (Empty quarter) and the 
Kingdom of the Yemen. The Aden Protectorate seaboard 
starts at Husn Murad (opposite Perim) on the west, and 
runs for 740 miles towards the east to Ras Dhurbat Ali, 
where it joins the frontier of the Sultanate of Muscat and 
Oman. 

MOUNTAINS 

The Aden Peninsula is arid, rocky, and of volcanic 
formation, and its summit, Jabal Shamsan, is 1,720 ft. 
(525 m.) high. In the Protectorate some plateaus are 
between 3,000 and 8,000 ft. above sea-level. 

RIfERS 

The chief water-courses, or Wadis, are the Tiban, Wadx- 
Hassan, Suheib, Wadi-Bana, and Dheiqa Ahwar. All of 
them come clown in Hood a few times each year. 

HARBOURS 

Aden is an entrepot for trade with Saudi Arabia, the ad¬ 
jacent territory, and the world. The port facilities offer 


good anchorage in the inner and outer harbours. The 
harbour provides room for twelve first-class berths suitable 
for all vessels. Oil can normally be pumped to six berths 
simultaneously. Two powerful tugs are available for the 
berthing and unberthing of vessels. In addition, many 
privately-owned tugs are suitable for towing lighters. 
Shed accommodation is available, and the Port Trust has 
sheds covering an area of 16,300 sq, yds. Repairs to hull 
and machinery can be carried out by local firms. Principal 
steamship companies call regularly, connecting Aden with 
all parts of the world. 

IRRIGATION 

Protectorate. The very small amount of rainfall has to 
be supplemented by flood- and well-irrigation. Generally, 
the system of basin-irrigation is used, or big earth dams 
are built across a wadi in the dry season to bank up the 
water, which is then led as a moving sheet over as wide 
an area as possible. In the eastern Aden Protectorate, in 
the Hadhramaut, the floors of the extensive wadis are 
cultivated, partly on flood- and partly on well-water, and 
the flood-irrigation is controlled by masonry and earth 
dams. The possibility of large agricultural improvements 
throughout the Protectorate rests mainly in the increasing 
use of irrigation, and great strides have been accomplished 
by the Government in the Abyan district, where much of 
the derelict land has been brought back into cultivation. 


PEOPLES AND RELIGIONS 


PEOPLES 

Aden Colony. Mixed population, mainly Arabs, Parsees, 
Indians, Jews, and Europeans. 

Protectorate. The population of the Protectorate is 
mainly Arab, together with a small group of Jews. 

LANGUAGE 

Arabic. 

POPULATION 

The population of Aden Colony, 1946 census, was 
80,516, The population of the Protectorate is estimated to 
be approximately 600,000. 


RELIGIONS 

Aden Colony* Most of the inhabitants of the colony 
belong to the Islamic faith. Some of the minorities are 
Hindus, Jews, and Zoroastrians, The Christian community 
In the colony supports two Roman Catholic churches (one 
at Steamer Point, one at Crater), and a Presbyterian and 
a Methodist church at Steamer Point. 

Protectorate. The majority of the Protectorate popula¬ 
tion are of the Islamic faith (Hanafi), but a small minority 
of long-settled Jews also live in the Protectorate, 
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ADEN— (History) 


HISTORY 


BEFORE 1914 

Aden, since ancient times a trade centre of its native 
kings, became subject in succession to the Abyssinians, the 
Persians, and the early Caliphs. In 1538 Aden was cap¬ 
tured by the Turks, who lost it some years later, but re¬ 
captured it again in 1551 and held it until their evacuation 
of the Yemen in 1630. 

The island of Perim was occupied first by the French 
in 1738, and then by the British forces in 1857, when it 
was placed under the control of the Political Resident at 
Aden. 

Aden, in 1839, was the first new territory added to the 
British Empire after the accession of Queen Victoria. Its 
acquisition was the outcome of an outrage committed by 
local Arabs upon the passengers and crew of a British- 
Indian vessel wrecked in the neighbourhood. [Negotiations 
failed to secure a satisfactory reparation, and a force was 
despatched by the Government of Bombay, under the 
command of Major Baillie, who captured Aden on 
January 19th, 1839. Aden proved a most useful acquisition 
of the British Government on account of its strategic 
position as a short route to India. 

Up to the eighteenth century the Aden Protectorate 
used to be in the hands of the Imam of Saria (capital 
of the Yemen to-day). The Protectorate was administered 
by the rulers of the tribal districts, who acted as the 
Imam's “ waldls'' or governors. With the decline of the 
Imam’s power the governors declared their independence 
between 1728 and 1758. After the capture of Aden by 
the British most of the neighbouring chiefs entered into 
treaty relations with the British Government. These 
treaties are Treaties of Protection. In 1904 the Anglo- 
Turkish Commission marked the boundaries between the 
Protectorate and Turkish Yemen. During World War I 
Turkish forces occupied the Abdali, Haushabi, and Amiri 
districts until the Armistice. 


AFTER 1914 

After the end of the Turkish rule f i.r Imam o! the 
Yemen advanced into the Protectorate between him and 
1925 and occupied the Amiri dist rit t, im huhn 1 t hr Kudu Ian 
tribes, and portions oi Haushabi, Sulmlb, and 1 py> s \ aia.h 
territory. The Imam also uwmpwd the hi an* t at tin* 
Beidha Sultan, who was not in treatv innt »<ats wvfh the 
British Government, and the Audhah plateau, hi ond 
the Imam was forced, by air ami ymuml a< turn, to e\a< n~ 
ate the Amiri district wit h the ext ept mn of a sin.til pwtiun 
in the north and the district of Shade in Iwbitiun to;, \ a 
Treaty of Friendship was signed b< t arwt tfw Fnuh 
Government and the Kingdom ot the \ emeu, »<- n ;m uug 
the complete independence of the lattw. In 10 v; the 
territory of the Colony and 1 hole* naatr nf Adwi u.e, 
removed from the control o! the i invrmnwnt nt India 
and transferred to the Colonial Ohu r, and do land a 
colony. The Governor of the Colony n at u t h wet not 
of the Aden Protectorate, whh h is not, hi *w r\ «*[ , adumti ;■ 
tered by the Colony Government, Between tn.pt and 
1945 certain Protectorate chiefs - the Ktrihb. the I ower 
‘Aulaqi and the Lower Yafa'i Hnii.uw, the Shml of 
Beihan, and the Kmir of l dialad ■ mpm< d min »*o,er 
relations with the British Government, and ,e,;nwd, ;w Ur 
alia, to abide by the advice of the Govenua nf Wen m 
the improvement of their adimni Button. In os mu nines 
the power of the Kathiri Sultans drt Imwh In 1 man t about 
the rise of the Qu'aiti dynasty, vrint h oriymafnl ,io< mg the 
Yafa'i tribes. The yu'aiti rulers eubreri into town 1* la*' 
tions with the British Government m t no, 1 hi. muon 
was strengthened by the eomhmwti of a Pour* tusatn 
Treaty, by which the iirivu <* of the Bundi I\V,»dwsf m all 
matters except those com eniing the* Klamu rrhgion anti 
custom is accepted. 
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ADEN—(The Government) 


THE GOVERNMENT 


THE CONSTITUTION 

Under the provisions of the Government of India Act, 
1935 - the administrative control ol the Aden Settlement 
was transferred from the Government of India to the 
Colonial Of lice on April 1st, 1937, from which date Aden 
assumed the status of a colony. The colony is administered 
by a Governor, who is also Commander-in-Chicf. The 
Governor is aided by an Executive Council and a Legis¬ 
lative Council in the administration of the colony. The 
management of the port is under the control of the Board 
of Trustees, which was formed in 1888, and Aden is a free 
port without Customs tariff. Township authorities lor 
the towns of Aden and for Sheikh Of liman were consti¬ 
tuted under the Townships Ordinance, 1945. 

The interest of the Western Aden Protectorate is repre¬ 
sented by a small group of British political officers and 
Arab assistants, with headquarters at Aden, who give 
advice to the local rulers on the administration of their 
areas, since the British Government does not administer 
tile Protectorate directly. The chiefs of the tribes have 
control over their subjects, and some of them employ, for 
internal security, tribal guards, who are under the joint 
control of the British Agent and the chiefs. In the Eastern 
Aden Protectorate the principal states, Qu'aiti and Kathiri, 
arc administered by their constitutional rulers, and the 
Qu'aithi Sultan is assisted by a State Council. 

THE GOVERNMENT 

Governor and Commander-in-Chief: H.E. Sir Reginald 
S. Champion, k.c.m.g., o.b.e. 

EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 

Chief Secretary of the Government: Hon, A, L. Kirkbride, 

o.b.e;, (ex-officio member). 

financial Secretary: Hon. A. Mitchmore, o.b.e. (member). 
Attorney-General: lion. E. I>. w. Crawshaw (member). 
Chairman Aden Port Trust: Hon. P. B. Taylor, o.b.e. 
(member). 

LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 

The Air Officer Commanding British Forces, Aden: {ex- 
off ido member). 

The Chief Secretary: (ex-officio member). 

The Attorney-General: (ex-officio member). 

The Financial Secretary; (ex-officio member). 

Director of Medical Services; Dr. Hon. E. Cochrane, m.b., 
cu.m, d.p.h., m.d. (official member). 

Director of Education: Lion. E. S. Siirubbs (official 
member). 

Director ot Public Works: Hon. W. L. Osborne, o.b.e. 
(official member). 

District Commissioner: Hon. J. Gobpel (official member). 
Aral: Lion. Khan Bahadur Muhammad Abdul Qadir 
Mackawee, o.b.e. (unofficial member), 

Aral; Hon. Khan Bahadur Muhammad Salim Ali 
(unofficial member), 

Aral; Hon. Sbiyid Abdu Ghanem (unofficial member). 


Parsee: lion. Dinsiiaw Hormusjee Cowasjee Dinskaw 
( unofficial member). 

Indians- Moslem: Hon, Sheikh Muhammad Abdullah, b.a. 
ll.r. (unofficial member). 

Jew: Hon. Juda Men ahem Yahuda (unofficial member). 

Manager, National Bank of India: Hon. James Kirton 

(unofficial member). 

WESTERN ADEN PROTECTORATE 
Abdali: Sultan Fadhl bin Abdul Karim bin Fadhl bin 

Ali, Sultan of Lahej. 

Amiri; Emir Nasr bin Siiaif Seif, c.m.g. 

Fadhl!; Sultan Abdullah bin Uthman. 

Lower Yafa'I: Sultan ‘Aidrus bin Muhsin. 

Haushafoi; Sultan Muhammad bin Sarur. 

Upper Yafa’i Confederation: Sultan Muhammad bin Salih. 
Mausatta: Sheikh Ahmed Bubakr, 'Ali 'Askar, and 
Sheikh Husein Salih Muhsin 'Askar. 

Dhobi; (Vacant). 

Malfahl: Sheikh Qasim 'Abdurrahman. 

Hadhrami: Sheikh Muhammad Muhsin Ghalib, 

Shall: Sheikh Muhammad Muubil As SaOladi. 

Quteibi: Sheikh Hassan Ali. 

ASawI: Sheikh Salih Sayil, 

Aqrabi: Sheikh Muhammad Fadhl Ba Abdullah. 
Audhali: Sultan Salih bin Husein. 

Uppor ‘Aulaqi: Sultan 'Awadh bin Salih bin Abdullah, 
Sheikh Muhsin bin Farid. 

Lower ‘Atilaqi; Sultan ‘Aidrus bin Abdullah, 

Beihan: Sberxf Salih bin Husein, 

Subeihi: Sheikhs Muhammad 'Ali Ba Salih, Muhammad 
bin 'An, and Abdullah ba Sa'id, 

EASTERN ADEN PROTECTORATE 
Sultan Sir Salih bin Ghalib al Qu'aiti, k.c.m.g,, 
Sultan of Shihr and Mukalla, premier chief of the 
Eastern Aden Protectorate. 

British Agent (Wes torn Aden Protectorate) ; Major B. W. 

Sbagrr, o.b.e.; Headquarters, Aden Camp. 

British Agent (Eastern Aden Protectorate) 2 C. H. J. 

Sheppard, o.b.e.; Headquarters, Mukalla. 

THE LEGAL SYSTEM 

The administration of justice within the colony is en¬ 
trusted to the Supreme Court, a Court of Small Causes for 
certain specified civil cases, and Magistrates' Courts for 
criminal cases. The Governor has power to legislate for 
the colony, subject to such laws as those of the Indian 
Statutes applicable in 1937 which have not since been 
repealed. The rules of Common Law and Equity pre¬ 
vailing in England are applied, The law of the Protectorate 
is largely tribal custom, but in certain chiefdoms the 
Sharia (Moslem Law) is recognised, especially in the 
Qu'aiti State of Shihr and Mukalla (ruler, Sultan Sir 
Salih bin Ghalib Al Qu'aiti, k.c.m.g.), which State 
alone also has certain published decrees. 

Chief Justice: His Honour Mr. Justice G. B. W. Rudd. 
Attorney-General: Hon. E. D, W. Crawshaw, 
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ADEN -(Communications) 


COMMUNICATIONS 


EXTERNAL. T E S_ E C O m Wt t* N I G A T I O N S 
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ADEN —(The Economic Life) 


THE ECONOMIC LIFE 


STATISTICAL SURVEY 


IMPORTS 

AND EXPORTS, 1946 

Rs. 

Total Imports 

. 19, 32, 80, 508 

Specie 

4* 45* 607 

Total . 

. 19, 37, 26, 115 

Total Exports . 

. 8, 91, 36, 577 

Specie 

2, 19, (>33 

Total . 

• 8, 93, 56, 210 


Total Imports from United Kingdom, Rs. 1,89,68,053. 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE (COLONY) 


Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure 


Rs. 

Rs. 

1939.40 . 

27,22,901 

19 . 64.583 

1940-41 . 

34,38,502 

25,36,448 

1941-42 . 

46,71,758 

39 * 53 * 93 2 

■i 94 2 *43 * 

61,73,048 

43,29,488 

1 943*44 * 

, M7.I3-398 

49,87>73 2 

1944*45 • 

92,65,619 

74 * 79*374 

1945-46 . 

1,26,22,712 

99*5**937 


The colony has no public debt. 

AtS6t? Protectorate. As local administrations have been 
but recently set up it is not yet possible to estimate the 
revenue of the States in the Western Aden Protectorate. 
In the Eastern Aden Protectorate the revenue is estimated 
at 16 lakhs and expenditure at 13 lakhs. 

Principal sources of revenue: direct taxation, Customs 
and Excise, 

Area and Population. Area of colony, 75 sq. miles; 
Perim, 5 sq, miles; Protectorate and Hadhramaut, approx. 
112,000 sq, miles. 

Population of Aden Colony (1946 Census): 80,5x6 
(males, 50,589; females, 29,927). 

Main divisions (1946 latest Census): Arabs, 58,455; 
Jews, 7,273; Somalis, 4,322; Indians, 9,456; Europeans, 
365; other nationalities, 645. 

Population of Protectorate approximately 600,000. 

Principal Imports and Experts. Aden's principal imports 
are: fuel oil, cottons, coal, and provisions. The chief 
exports are: salt, coffee, gums, hides and skins. 

Currency. The Indian Silver Rupee is legal tender to 
any amount. Indian Government currency notes are in 
circulation in the following denominations: Rs. 5, xo, 50, 
loo (Rs,«sIndian Rupees) 

£1 Sterling®* 13.33 to 13.43 Rs. 

x Lakh100,000 Rs. 


BANKING 

Exchange Bank of India and Africa Ltd.: 2 Esplanade 
Road, Crater; Head Office: Fort, Bombay, India; 
Chair. Shantilal Mangaldas, b.a.; Man. Dir. J. M* 
Akhaney; Aden Man. H. R. Rao. 

National Bank of India Ltd.: Camp and Steamer Point, 
Aden; Head Office: 26 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2; 
f. 1863; cap., p.u. £2,000,000; res. fund £2,200,000; 
Chair. R. Langford James. Manager Aden: James 
Kirton, 

INSURANCE 

Eagle* Star Insurance Co. Ltd.: Agent: Ratiial Nemidas, 
Sec. A Street No. 1, Camp, Aden; Head Office: 1 
Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2; f. 1904; sub. 
ca P* £5»4°6,6 i 8; annual premium income £6,414,443; 
p.u. cap. £3,350,000; assets exceed £30,000,000; Chair. 
Sir Edward M. Mountain, Bart.; Gen. Man. Lieut. - 
Col. Brian Mountain. 

Yorkshire Insurance Co. Ltd.: Messrs. S. E. Delbourgo, 
Aden; Head Office: St. Helen's Square, York; L 1824; 
auth. cap. £1,000,000; gen. res. fund £1,500,000; Chair. 
Rt. Hon. Lord Middleton, m.c.; Gen. Mans. R. M. 
Hamilton, A. Harrower. 

AGRICULTURE 

Io spite of the limitations imposed by the rainfall 
conditions and by topography, agriculture in the Pro¬ 
tectorate is a considerable industry. In the Aden Colony 
cultivation takes place at Sheikh Otlmian under the 
management of the township authority, and privately- 
owned date gardens are established there as well as at Aden 
Bay. In the Western Aden Protectorate every possible use 
has been made of irrigation, and agriculture is the chief 
occupation of the majority of the tribesmen. Staple crops 
are corn (clhura), bulrush millet (dukhn), and Indian com, 
but wheat and barley are found at the higher altitudes; 
other crops arc sesame and lucerne. Cotton and local 
indigo, and dates and coffee, bananas, papayas, apricot? 
and peaches are found as well. 

INDUSTRY 

The only industries operating in Aden itself are silver- 
work, the manufacture of cigarettes, weaving, dyeing, and 
charcoal-burning, and the manufacture of potash and salt, 
on the flat shores of the bay, by the process of open evapora¬ 
tion, The building of dhows constitutes, also, a part of the 
industry of Aden and the Protectorate. 

TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL ORGANISATIONS 
Aden Chamber of Commerce: Esplanade Road, Crater, 
Aden; f. 1886; Chair. F. W. Rant; Vice-Chair. M. $. 
Patell; number of mems. 91. 

Aden Merchants* Association: Crater, Aden; Pres. Din- 
shaw H, C. Dinshaw; Vice-Pres. J. Prbmjeb, Phxrozb- 
shaw Pallonjee Patell; Sees. S. P. Patell, Z. H. 
Palida; number of mems. 270. 
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ADEN— (Education, The Press, BiBunc.KAVHY', 


EDUCATION 


SYSTEM OF EDUCATION 

Aden Colony- The education of Aden Colony is con¬ 
trolled by the Director of ICducai ion, who also gives advn v 
as required to the British agents appointed to the h.mtera 
tind Western Protectorates in educational matters. The 
Government of the colony maintains tour boys’ and turn 
girls' primary schools and one boys' secondary s> h*>ol. 
There are in addition five aided primary and four aided 
secondary schools, or sections ol schools, for boys, and 
four aided primary, as well as several unrecognised 


schools. In VI 0 I 
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THE 


WEEKLIES 

Aden Observer; Aden; t. *<>47; English; dre, 8500,400; 
Editor Wing-Comdr. A. H. Mahsack, mjmc, Public 
Relations and Information Officer, Aden, 

AS AScSibar a! Aciamya {Aden Nma): Steamer Boiid, Aden; 
1 1045; Arabic; circ, 1,500; Editor WimyComdr. A. If, 
Maxisack, M.n.rc,* Public Relations and Information 
Officer, Aden. 

Fatal ul-Jexiroh: Crater, Aden; f, 1040; Arabic; lead all 
over the Arab world; political, cultural; spot ml mfrumt 
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The Kingdom of Afghanistan 
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THE KINGDOM OF AFGHANISTAN 


GEOGRAPHY 


FRONTIERS 

Thk Kingdom of Afghanistan lies in the heart of Asia 
with frontiers towards the KS.S.R. and India and a 
large common frontier with Iran and Chinese Turkestan. 

MOUNTAINS 

I he most impoi tant source ol the waters of Afghanistan 
is the Hindukush mountain rang(g extending approxi¬ 
mately 700 km, (450 miles). This mountain range erosses 
the country from east to west, starting from the mountains 
of Pamir (7,500 m., 25,000 ft.). Towards the west the 
height gradually lessens, and passing Kabul the ranee 
changes its name into Koh-6-Baba, and near the western 
frontiei into Koh-^-Safaid. The height of the principal 
range of the Hindnkush is about 6,000 m. (20,000 ft.), and 
there are about a hundred peaks approximately 6,000 to 
7,500 m (20,000 to 25,000 it.), covered with eternal snow, 
riom v\ akham this range divides into a scries of mountain 
ranges, each mountain is of lower height than the pre¬ 
ceding one. towards the south these ranges constitute 
parallel lines which end with the Kabul River on the east, 
but to the west of Kabul extend up to the western frontiers 
of the country. 

KoM-SuIaiman. The eastern range of mountains of 
Afghanistan consists of the Snlaiman Range, which is also 
called "Loay Sulaiman”. This range, beginning in the 
1 amirs and the Hindnkush, runs towards the south-west 
and extends nearly to Baluchistan. 

The Spin Qhar. The third range of mountains is called 
hpm (Aar, situated to the south of the Kabul River. It 
lies nearly parallel to it and connects the central plateau of 

koh-4-Raba with Koh-6-Sulaiman, 

Tts® Hindukushi which is the most important mountain 
range of Afghanistan and has innumerable high snow- 
covchm! peaks and deep passes, in the view of geographers 
mrlns an extension of the Himalayas to the south-west 
This mountain range extends from 75 0 E. and 37° N. to 
about 68® E, and 35° N. Its length from Pamir to Bamian 
is 375 miles, 

Thi North-Eastern Hintfukush. Some of its peaks are 
more than 22,000 ft, high. The highest is the Tiraj Mir 
(25,426 ft,), situated in the north of Chitral, and divides 
the Hindnkush into two eastern and western parts. 

.Tfia Eattorii Hlndukwih. Extends from Pamir to the 
Kotal-d-Kawak; its length is 240 miles, The extreme 
north-easter” part of this branch, at its point of juncture 
with I amh, forms the boundary between three systems 

of drainage—those of the Indus, the Amu, and the Tarim_ 

but while turning towards the west it forms the watershed 
between the River Amu and the pass of the Indus valley. 
I'rom Hunza the passes of Kilik (15,000 ft.), Wakhjirr 
(16,150 ft.), and Minga-Tag (15,430 ft!) lead to the Little 
Pamir and \ 5 xkand. From northern Chitral the Kotal 
(*2,460 ft.) and Kashin (18,500 ft.) lead also into 
Wakham. Other passes between Chitral and Afghanistan 
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are Sar-e-Lshterak (17,450 ft.), Agram (16,630 ft.) Afsik 
(re,300 ft.), Dorah (14,800 ft.), and Mundal (12,300 ft.) 
the last-named pass provides communication between 
Nunstan and Kokchah valley. w 

„ Tile central j>ait ol this range between Kabul and the 

^he'm^-lhTTt 0 ^l 0 S |° U ! h and I f ataghan ' Badakhshan in 
th(. in 1 th, up to the high range between the Marulal and 

Aawak passes, loons the rugged country of Nuristan. 

Nuristan is a mountainous country difficult to cross 

having many deep passes and high snow-covered peaks 

and dense forests, known as the Asmar Forests. 

The Western Hindukush. This part of the Hindnkush 
resembles the shape of an almond, beginning at Kotal-d- 
Ivawak or the Rawak pass (11,650 ft.) and terminating at 

iTxfo f(’? an Tt n , Shl£an °r the Dandun-Shilcan pass 
(8,030 ft. . The length of this almond-shaped mountain 
is 145 miles and its greatest breadth is 60 miles, but in the 
region of Khawak it is only r6 miles wide. -The average 
height of tins range is 14,000 ft. its principal peaks, from 
east to west, arc bheptal (15,000 ft.), Wilian (16,000 ft) 
and Kharzar or Fvherzeh (15,000 ft.). This range of the 
Hindukush is crossed by a series of passes, which from 
time immemorial have been used by travellers, and were 
the duet trade routes between India and the northern 
countries. It is through these passes that Alexander the 
India ™ cimer kme, Babur, and others, crossed towards 

The best-known passes are: Kawak (11,650 ft.) Khok- 

?t° 1 f° i A 1 Salang and Bajgah 

(12,300 ft ), Kaoshan (14,340 ft.), Chaharder (12,300 ft.) 
Bamian (8,000 ft.), Aqrobat and l>du (10,255 ft ), and 

Dandan-Shikan (8,830ft.). 

I he western branch of the Hindukush mountain is 

totally barren and devoid of vegetation. To the north¬ 
east of this range lies the valley of tndrab pass, to the 

n0r lb7 e it °* lt “ thc f vallc y °* Surkhab pass, while to the 
south he the valleys of Ghorband and Punjsher. 

^*1° Y. hol “ of ® n( l u kush range, except a few spurs 
penetrating Nunstan and reaching a height of 14,000 and 
15,000 ft., is desolate and has no trees. But its everlasting 
snow serves as a great reservoir, and is the perennial source 
of many rivers such as Kunar , Alishing, Alingar, Punjsher, 

foxTO) M ' Surkhabl Indrab ’ Kokchah - Qunduz, and Amu 

These snow-covered ranges consist of granite, with 
which gneiss and mica arc associated. In this region earth- 

quakes are common, and at several places hot springs are 
louiul. In the eastern part there are immense glaciers. 

To the west these great mountains and mountain ranges 
gradually descend to the lesser ranges named Koh-6-Baba, 
heroz Koh and Parapomisus. Koh-6-Baba lies between 
the Hindukush mountain and Feroz Koh. Its length is 
125 miles, and its average height is more than 13,000 ft. Its 
highest summit, Shah-^-hol&dh (16,874 It*), 20 miles south, 
ot Acrobat pass, overhangs the sources of the principal 
rivers of the country, viz. the Hari Rud, the Kabul River, 
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and the Helmand River. This range, a high, rugged, 
desolate, and almost pathless tract, forms a continuous 
part of the continental chain of mountains. It has been 
described as a rolling, barren tableland, wrinkled and inter¬ 
sected by narrow mountain ranges, the peaks of which 
are 13,000 to 17,000 ft. in height. 

The Feroz Kofi. This is a double range ol mountains 
lying roughly parallel to the Tir-Band-e- i urmsbui, the 
other range lying to the north. Its noithern leant h is also 
called Koli-e-Safaid (the White Mountain I, while^ the 
southern range is generally called Kon-e-Smh It he Black 
Mountain). The White Mountain oft his range slmuM be 
distinguished from the one in the Spin Ghar, a part of the 
Suiaiman Range, lying m the eastein pait ol Ughanistan. 

The highest peak of this mountain is more than 1 i.ooo H . 

Parapomisus Kofi. Previously the whole of this < ential 
range from Pamir up to the vicinity north ol I hunt u a , 
generally called Parapomisus; but now the (run is applied 
in a limited sense to the small range of mountains lying to 
the extreme east of Afghanistan in 1 he IMdgliK didiM, 
about 30 miles to the south of Herat, ft commoners horn 
the western extremity of the Feroz Koh and terminates 
at the Iranian border. Its altitude is not moie than 
9,000 ft. 

Tir-Band-6-Twrkistan. Its length is about 1 eg, miles, and 
ranges from east to west, just to the north ol Feroz Koh m 
the province of Mazar-iisShurib Its highest peak, Xaagoluk, 
is 11,500 ft. in height. The Ifazarah mountain.-, ho m Urn 
centre of the country and reach a, height of i.pooo h. All 
these mountains are barren and without trees. 

Spin Ghar* Tills section of the Suiaiman mountains lies 
to the east of the country, A pau of it is now over the 
boundary of Afghanistan. Its < hud inland part is < ailed 
Koh-d-Safaid, or the White Mountain: it takes this name 
from the snow with which it is always rovrmJ. It stands 
to the south of the Hindukush and is separatist horn it by 
the valley of the Kabul River. It is about 05 miles long, 
Commencing in the Kliyber pass it terminates in the 
Lohgar valley south of Kabul It overlooks the Afndi 
country, Terah, and forms tlm southern boundary of f he 
Eastern Province, its highest peak is Sikaram f r j,noo it j. 


—(Geography) 

A hr h ml rotflu.mm <* wan - out h and pa :,r through 
the J aji t mint i y It t ‘mu p; < n ct o : a a o m* or: \ d; ?»», turn 


and l<a no tie* nn and.;, v n (imam* of [..* nor, ni the 

bout hei n I *? ovini r, mb 1 .ii: M !ai tie ; aulli -• r to <[ g nn 

the lett bank n! the mag . hb vm Horn " acieb ;f ton- 

t in lies t o t he < ount; V 1 •* h ' e ■' am la t b ud f << U'-ic it 
seems to end In 11m m ; 1 : a, n ]ua f o’ t r e \\ a m? 1 < < mutiy 
u hue fin* < a anal Kiwi p< w t ii? < m h f b • •. fan r, j* 
low. but d 1 ; < .a cm m ? ‘ c * sc,, * mn f t \ eg d n a n; . the 
lofty unemtem ni the lv> .* < '<u, * , , d f 5 m 1, 4 1;h? 0- 

Sut.nmaig 01 simcih! 1 / 1 Ij’i; > n : 1 !n A* t pt A: snow 

lie , on it to: bo;,' t bo• : 1 o ‘. ;n t: v- o , 


RIVERS 

The nvers ol A" hast bnmnd’ ado dA mt r 1 n my 'Flu* 

with the Ta ao am! Kuna; ; nun *; , ;i • ; ; (la- J I bid a w h 
on the north, cud t lie 1 n bai to an fin* Mu’ huh on the 
south. To t fm unfit tie K in am rise , m fie fAw,,u, with 
bo. t ; ibibc; f , bn . ami *■ r t b i' b p < i * ‘ fa? i \ . 

tup, baAvv t A Iiptt: * ' f 4 ’ 1 * C A bbx m 


< canal is burned by tlw j 1:1s fug of tie* Kimda: and /U< A, 
The set t md mf *m 1 \m a*, n , Pa ffrbaucb iu!nd< of 

fheRnet i led mad «,nd r . * tbubwm - To t bb:w ml 1 me , 
near Kabul end, nmtm; • t hr m U lau-,, va dry , > onep 

Ids I he up, . ‘ A cm t ,. * r bo; ' eg fa, f jjo 

Arghandab, u!m h m its ftun berwd at the jmu tnm of 
the I ppm V Vn d.ib la, a , T,o ... . .0 d fba *0 ha an. 

The thud ooup is o:m gegt 4 bv th+ f to.ua and its 
.southern tribal me „ as wt b a- tUr \bai hub m:d II, m rud. 
The! e iivep, rr e o;t Ui*' faacv t be is*andam 

burner, with pgr efUioa ' ‘ tb" lt,a: ; ml op. h : pimcgi 
from the* out h of f\oa b-f lab,,, 

LAKES 

Fake;;, as wu ti. am not found m lidwtn dan* but baMiia 
r\u 4 w hi* h u\p,o,il * *• if a, dupa w r ,, { r,y oo,,»n 
The largest of them is the Iluumi 1 lb liaaml ba in, whnh 
extends gfftsnfv dnuny the hieji ilond: p,o t , of d ,iie in 
Afghan and Kerman tcmtoiy, at t, > o n nlm\r rs%t Itmrl. 





AFGHAN I ST A. 1ST -(Peoples ajntx> Religions) 


AND RELIGIONS 


I 39 E O P 9 I» E S 

The imlnxbi fonts of Lino kingdom c an bo divided sls 
follows: 

ITxLslxtixrxs, 53.5 per cent; Tajil-cs,, 36.4 p>ejr cent; TJ^beles., 

t> j>eir cent; jE^azarali* 3 ;poir ooxxt; otix<ejrs„ x _ x jpor* o-ent. 

E»#tW[GUAOES 

1 hjxsli f n, els \vxd 1 a.s 1 Trsian, its tlxo language spoken 
t lire >rifgJ jlo ixL t txo Iv i ng* < iom of A.f igbcxriisfcsxn- Tli o IVLi nistry of 
I Lei ucation decreed in i t>.j f> tliELt I^usl it«, in IhLsixln-sjoeEttLiri 
areas, was to bee o mo tiro med ixixxx o f education. Xn 
"I > ei ciistx-iets, l^ishtn is incorporated ns el 

modern language in tlxo school syllabus. TITio na/mo of the 
TVf<gb<xn Academy was offxoiEtily olxa.n pfocl to T^xi-slitix—Tolorxau 
in i c ^-4 1. 

F’O^U L A ~T 1 €> W 

Tlie SLp>p>x"o^im.ELtcst population of tHo Iein|g< 3 .o;rn is osti- 
mated a,t x 2,000,000 irx Habitants, not jLiiolxicJixx*g the 
3,000,000 iF^slxtxxns living in tlxo JNToxrtlx-^V'ost I r rontier 
region. Ttxo urban pnpp n Inti on is estimated els follows: 
3 E»aug*f xlan, 24,400; Herat, 75,000; PCa-bixl, 200,200; JCeloHelIx a-r*,, 
77,000; 3 \f elIxxxelxxel, 25,700; IVbL^nr-i-Sbnrif, 4-T,<>oo. 

RELe^iion 

T 1 no official religion of Afghanistan is XsIelxxx. The presort 
ma j ority elxo Moslems of tfxe JHCnnatfi soot. trixo Hindu 
X>op>ixiELlion is approximatcly .ox per cent, and tlxoy and tlxo 
small xxxxnxbox* of jfows li'ving* in Afghanistan enjoy tlxo free 
oxcoxroise of tfbioix: religions. 



AFGHANISTAN— (History) 


HISTORY 


BEFORE 1914 

Afghanistan formed a part of the Achaemenian Kmpire 
until the year 500 b.c., and comprised t hr provinces ot 
Hari Kud, Balkli, Seistan, the llelmancl Valley, Kandahar, 
the region of the Hindulcush, and Kabul. 

The Greek Dynasty. With the decrease of the power of 
the Seleucids an independent Greek dynasty was formed 
in Bactria in 246 n.c , which also annexed a part of north¬ 
western India some fifty years later. Almost two hundred 
years later the Central Asiatic tribe of the Vue-Chi 
expelled the Parthians and founded tire Ivushan dynasty. 

The Mongol Rule. Pining the thirteenth century 
Afghanistan, like Iran (Persia), rxprneneod the in¬ 
vasion of the Mongol hordes led by Jenghi/. Khan; flu* 
Mongolians establishing themselves northwards of the 
Hindukush. The greater part of Afghanistan remained 
under their ride until the rise of Tamerlane, who settled 
in northern Afghanistan during the latter part o! the 
fourteenth century. 

The Mogul Empire. In 1504 a descendant ol Tamerlane, 
Babur, occupied Kabul and made it the. capital of t be king¬ 
dom which he established in the territory of Afghanistan. 

In 152b, invading India, he defeated Ibrahim fmdi (the 
Afghan Sultan of Delhi) and founded tin? Stall* called the 
Mogul Empire. In 1554 Humayun, Babur’s son, m mwml 
his kingdom from the Safavis Shahs of Persia, but Ins 
sudden death left to his son Akbar the task of extending, 
and strengthening his great Indian ter r it my. Afghanistan 
was then divided, with Kabul remainin'* under the intlu 
ence of Persia, 

In 1708 the Persians were expelled and Mahmud, the j 
son of Mir Vats, invaded "Persia in 171-). The Shah 
Husain relinquished his crown to him in 1722, In 1737 
Kandahar was recovered by Nadir Shah, and the then 
Indian province of Kabul was reconquered. On the 
death of Nadir Shah a young oflieer of the Persian army, 
Ahmad Khan, was chosen by the chiefs of the Afghan 
tribes to be King, It was after a long interval m Af ’ban 
history that the country became again a complete entity, 
and was ruled by an independent sovereign. 

On the death of Ahmad Shah the succession went to Im 
son Timur, who in his turn was succeeded in * 703 by 


Zam.'in Mirra, < l real and < ontmuing jn >!h a ,t| wiowt then 
brought about manv mu ( c 1 mils ard drpn now. Tim 
British in India kept .1 (loo- uah h mug t Im r elutions 
bet ween A l -ham tarn and Idi ua m nidn p > pi event. 
Afghanistan failing under tin* ndha n< r ( «f t pM < 

If was for fhat nn a:i that fha f;i a Afehan uar nf mp3 
was fought, a, it v, a , t ha pmpo a «4 luit; h pale y 
close t hi* mam at(r, fo 1 ndta f* >1 inad bv \t ’hard guru 
Aided bv a Ik itr h subudv and bv f Im Dtmmd Agirr- 
meat of Wm.b A1 'dm ndtaman made him Hi" master 
of tile count 1 v H uudn hi,, leaiha dug that the 

Anglo Russian Boundary G mum - ion d'irnnninl the 
northern houndarie.,, and th< 1 \imu A p cement and the 
Durand Agreement fim d the tmnfwm , g Af dianjstan, 

AFTER 1914 

Afghanistan remained neuu.il m Wrnid War 1, but 
internal unrest and outside polite .v a maGon brought 
about the thud At’ham wu m mm Bum mb * ear < *t f'lu- 
wwr was the de. !,m! me ot wdept m*Go a amd the j 
don by i heat I k it .tin of the new stm u< ,d At fume tan, t Hi 
August Sth, lofo, 4 1mat \ * t pea* a ugs so tu d, and since 
flus win tin* m W;nn, b* * (rn H? hoi tmi and Bteaf 
Britain have hem good In 1 G mube? owe 1 G* Bn. him 
Afghan Treatv was agm T nuptovm the Miuntivk 
relations with the Soviet I mom 

hi J he c 1* > mv month ,oj mag K m ; \um;m'Gh u mmd 
Imlia and h ump<* Oti In ofwn to W hw,u t m tin kmg 
showed he had been vejv rntpo . eg v. ith tin* pohfn ai 
am! ?;«)< ml institutions fie irnind m the \\ »■ lain lands and 
also v dh the ?ajnd We msrs ,,,pm 1 . a- ?ml o.p 1 n | m Iowa 
hut the emuhons m flu , held nod wpb meat div 

appiova! bv ■ oim* ot the mow* to* om«i • ehanm t- of 
the population In w/o a remit .ommsf Ivan; \mamtllah 
leiailted in hi, abib* atmm Tin* i.mg.Gm mm sn/,ed by 
tinumshfuhoH.d mams bv Be It a Saga, but af the end m 
he was dethioiud and Muhammad Nadir SJub be. 
pamc Kim* ot Atglunj ,u» fn ton Mohammad S#ulit 
Khali was 4 i srnm.d me3 flt U*'u4;ur t |e ,jvie f,g 
Iugh*M hool pnpdm and Ins mg Mohatuma-d /aim Miah, 
be*ame kmg Diiriisg Wopd \b» II Aig ( b unsfan maim 
faiiird^he 1 neatlahng af(d t a i a itimnbn of the old Bmigue 
«*f Natioiua the Kingdom is now a lunnlttr of the Bulled 
Nat iaim. 


n 





AFGHANISTAN —(The Government) 


THE GOVERNMENT 


THE CONSTITUTION 

Preliminaries* The unwritten Constitution of Afghanis¬ 
tan, which had as its foundation habits, customs and 
traditions, dates back to the pre-Moslem period and even 
hundreds of years before Christ. The written Constitution, 
embodying the present system of government, was intro¬ 
duced in 1930 and amended in 1937 and 1938. The 
National Assembly ratified this Constitution, which is in 
harmony with the Islamic laws and social conditions and 
national aspirations prevailing in the country. Since this 
Constitution is the basic foundation for the reciprocal rights 
and duties of the Government and people, it has filled a 
large place for social evolution. In the event of social 
conditions necessitating a change, the JLoya-J irgah (the 
Great National Assembly), comprised of the King, the 
elected representatives, members of Parliament, and the 
Cabinet, will be called. According to the Constitution, 
Afghanistan is a limited monarchy. The Parliament 
consists of three sections: 

(1) The king. 

(2) The Majlis-6-Shura (or the House of Representa¬ 
tives), the members of which are chosen according 
to election laws from all counties and districts for 
a period of three years. 

(3) The Majlis-6-A’yan (or the Senate), comprised of 
experienced elders. 

Parliament. The Afghan Parliament has the authority 
to amend or repeal existing laws and to pass new ones. 
The Parliament has absolute power in legislation and no 
other institution exists to oppose its position. If need for 
a new law is felt, the matter is taken up by the Cabinet 
and referred to the Senate and House of Representatives 
who, by a majority vote, accept, reject or modify it. If 
a certain law is approved by the Senate and not accepted 
by the House of Representatives, a committee of members 
of each House is formed to discuss the controversial issue 
and then the question is referred back to the House of 
Represen tatives. 

Th« King. The Constitution has made the following 
provisions for the rights and duties of the king. 

(1) That the Royal Family is the reigning House of 
Afghanistan. 

(2) That the reading of the Khutba and the stamping 
of coins should be done in his name. The conferring 
of honours and titles, the nomination of the Prime 
Minister, the approval of appointments and dis¬ 
missals of Cabinet Ministers, the appointment of the 
Commander-in-Chi^f of all the forces, the declara¬ 
tion and termination of war, and signing of treaties, 
are some of his rights. 

Duties of the King. The King of Afghanistan, before his 
coronation, pledges himself to the nation in the presence 
of the members of the Parliament: 

(x) To protect the Islamic religion. 

(2) To safeguard the independence of the country. 

(3) To safeguard the rights of the people. 

(4) To strive for the development and welfare of the 
country. 

(5) To rule the country in accordance with the sacred 
laws of 1 *the Moslem religion. According to the 
Constitution the king must belong to the Hanafi 
sect. 


The House of Representatives. This House consists of 
the representatives elected by the people for a term of 
three years. Some of the duties and powers of the House 
are as follows: 

(1) The election of the President of the House. 

(2) Approval and ratification of legislative bills or pro¬ 
posals. 

(3) Investigation and approval of the budget. 

(4) Approval of financial matters. 

(5) Approval and chartering of commercial companies, 

(6) Approval of treaties and negotiations, sanctioning 
of commercial, industrial, and agricultural monopo¬ 
lies (foreign or domestic). 

(7) Ayjproval of foreign and domestic debt. 

(8) The approval of building and extending of railways. 

The Ministers have the right to be present at the dis¬ 
cussions in the House, and, with the permission of the 
President of the House, to elaborate and explain the prob¬ 
lem at hand. When necessary, the House (or its committee 
of investigation) may ask a Minister or his assistant for 
help in the explanation, to which the Minister is expected 
to comply. 

Procedure in the House of Representatives. Except for 
secret sessions, which are held under different rulings, the 
discussions in the House are free and open. Spectators 
and representatives of the Press can be present at the 
discussions. The members are free to express their opinions 
either for or against the questions before them or under 
discussion. 

The Senate. Members of the Senate are selected by the 
king from among the most experienced and far-sighted 

leaders of the country. 

j Duties of the Senate . Legislative proposals drafted by 
the Cabinet are first sent to this House for discussion and 
vote; after this the matter goes to the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives. Also matters decided upon by the House of 
Representatives require the discussions of the Senate. 

Tha Cabinet. The executive power is in the hands of 
the Cabinet selected by the Prime Minister who, in his 
turn, is nominated by the king. The Cabinet Ministers 
perform their duties in accordance with the Constitution. 
According to the Constitution the Cabinet Ministers are 
responsible to the House of Representatives and the 
Senate, both collectively and individually. 

Til® Rights of th® Afghan Gltizon. In the eyes of the 
Government and before the courts of justice every Afghan 
citizen is considered equal, regardless of colour, creed or 
religion. Taxes and duties are levied in accordance with 
specific laws, based on justice and equality. 

The Constitution recognises freedom of enterprise, Press, 
instruction, and other personal freedoms, and makes, in 
accordance with Islamic law, a provision for the rights of 
property, protection of life, schools, homes, and religions. 
No person can be imprisoned or punished without due 
process of law. Slavery and forced labour are prohibited. 

HEAP OF STATE 

His Majesty Mohammab Zahir Shah, succeeded to the 
throne on the assassination of his father, King Mohammad 
Nadir Shah, November 8th, 1933. 
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AFGHANISTAN—(The Government, Communk ations) 


the cabinet 

Prime minister; H.R.H. S.\rd\k Shah Maiimood. 

Minister of War: Sardar Mohammxd Daoup. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs; Au Mon \mmah. 

Minister of Interior: Ghulam Fauouk. 

Minister of Justice; Mfrii At a Mon \mmad. 

Minister of Finance: Mohammad ILudkk. 

Minister of Education: Raj nun iah. 

Minister of National Economy: Abdul Majid. 

Minister of Public Works; Mohammad KXbir Lupin, 
Minister of Health: Ahmkd Au. 

Minister of Posts, Telegraphs, and Telephones; Mdiiammu* 
Valya. 

Minister of Mines: Ghulam Mohammad. 

President of Agriculture: Mohammad Atik Rafiq. 
President of Press Department: Bala a Huddin. 

Ministers of State; Bhair Aumrd, Muua Mohammad, 
Mohammad Gul, 

President of the House of Representatives; Sultan Ahmad. 
President of the Senate: Fazal Ahmad. 

diplomatic REPRESENTATIVES 

Ambassadors 

Iran: Rahim Ullah, Tehran. 

Turkey; Faiz Mohammad, Ankara. 

U.S.S.R.; Mohammad Nowkoz, Moscow, 


Dn\ ov.s [ ; x.rc)K;»fN\(;Y and 
Mii res Pi r NiporuN itary 
C hina: Hahipuu AH Tiiun-, Yanking. 

Egypt; Muhammad S\i*i M*di tirnH , Cano, 

France and Switzerland: H R H Sh \n Wash, 1 Aris. 

Great Britain; II K If Mom ’.mm \ d N um, I „< union, 

‘Iraq: Amu s Rahman. IP did. id 

Italy; Mon \mmad An cam, R« '/h, 

U.S.A*: Aioui, Hr ,,sain A/l\ WadmupuiL D.G. 

(d ra.ii t o \ i’M • l 
India: G >;; i v.t MAh ■-mum’s N't .v DGin 
Iran; Aimr i. Ron, Made d. 

l i i vn I s 

India; k \ / u \ua u 1 ion A, J 
Pakistan: M*mama \o K v,i s u, K.n.i hi 
ILS.A.; Am a u K ujm in, «V-w 

THE LEGAL SYSTEM 

I aw ’ ini’ m 1 hr kmpdom au- lewnul to t!m courts of 
ju.fttm wh*'D< I , taunt lav; p; ovad Spon d * <>uvf s e.\tht 
tor t ho tu.il oi < lornmiisil o'ipd tvrru at as **d of imn- 
drmeanour m tin’ ftnirr wl thru' ilutir i, G* uimtut ail duo 
j pubo ;«e derided in a vp**i i.U i nun 


COMMUNICATIONS 


BROADCASTING 

The Afghan Broadcasting Station ban a medium wave¬ 
length and 13 under the supervision of the Press Depart- 
ment, Kabul. 

Afghan Broadcasting Station; BagA^mitmi, Kabul: Dir, 
Gnu lam Jalani Auizoy; Teetmkul Dir. At r>\ Km.ail 

AIR LINES 

An Af/zhaniMan Air Dine is a! present in the pmn,*h« of 
being formed. 

British Overseas Airways Ltd.: London 4 kwluwar. 


ROADS 

In Hpile ni heavy dmim tern t«» lo.ute during the * svii 
war, them wane already m top, *».-■ v» widen of roadway*, 
and i aiavaii r*uif% with a length oi ;„*hhi iuiDn thimighoui 
tile roimfiy. Thiee nrW f* aihwuV ♦ tuvr been limit: the 
Shikaii l kins road flow Kabul to M.lmi uShatiD the Uluru 
i mu„*« toad Uutn Kabul fo the fvfiytwr Idiv*; afid the 
i kidakhshan road kudim* to.van In t .Imu 




AFGHANISTAN —(The Economic Life) 


THE ECONOMIC LIFE 


Area and Population. The total area of Afghanistan is 
270,000 sq. miles. The country has approximately 
12,000,000 inhabitants. 


Exports, 1935-36 
(Afghan Year 131*1) 



Amount 

Value 
in U.S. $ 

Karakuls 

r,400,000 skins 

8,400,000 

Dried fruit 

33,000 short tons 

3,600,000 

Wool 

5,500 short tons 

1,500,000 

Carpets . 

95,680 stj. yds. 

650,000 

Cotton 

—- 

— 

Miscellaneous . 

—. 

1,900,000 



1 (>,050,000 


Exports , 1 945-4 & 
(Afghan Year 1324) 



Amount 

Value 

in U.S. $ 

Karakuls 

2,400,000 skins 

26,400,000 

Dried fruit 

44,000 short tons 

16,000,000 

Wool 

7,700 short tons 

2,800,000 

Carpets . 

119,600 sq. yds. 

1,500,000 

Cotton , 

4,400 short tons 

3,200,000 

Miscellaneous . 


5,060,000 



54,960,000 


Exports. The principal commodities exported are: furs 
and skins (Karakuli, fox, stone marten, altai, Idrsaq, sheep, 
goat, cow, camel and horse), carpets, rugs, curtains, 
blankets, shawls, saddle-bags, postin, timber, cotton, 
intestines, wool, feathers, fruits, fruit juice, syrup, confec¬ 
tionery, vinegar, tobacco, resin, pignoiia, gum, manna, 
currants, coriander, fennel liquorice, "medicinal plants and 
seed, lapis lassulL 

Import!* The principal commodities imported are: tea, 
coffee, cocoa, cigarettes, cigars, pepper, tumeric, cardamon 
and other spices, petrol cement, coal asphalt, minerals 
and oils, machinery, cars, lorries, arms, ammunition, aero¬ 
plane instruments, scientific apparatus and appliances, 
telephones, radios, dynamos and other electrical goods, 
watches, glasses, textiles, sports articles, stationery, per¬ 
fumery, footwear, building materials, drugs, medicines, and 
surgical instruments. 

In 1945 work on a plan for the restoration of Afghanis¬ 
tan's direct commercial relations with European and 


American markets was drawn up. The stabilisation of the* 
Afghan currency and the protection of commerce and 
industry, and the establishment of banks and trading com¬ 
panies is one of the main aims of the present Government. 
Before World War II the kingdom’s main trade was 
with U.S.S.R. and India, but since the war Afghanistan 
established trade relations with the U.S.A. via India, with 
a result that the kingdom’s skin business was closed in 
London and transferred to the United States. In 1936 a 
trade agreement to the amount of $10,000,000 was signed 
between U.S.S.R. and Afghanistan, and also in the same 
year a trade agreement between Poland and Afghanistan 
was signed. Before 1936 a large part of the trade was. 
carried on by individual traders, but by forming trade 
companies the Government established fifty such com¬ 
panies which, in 1945, had a total capital of ^47,425,000. 

Currency* One Afghani (roo puls)==4jd.; four Afghanis 
* one Rupee. 

BANKING 

Afghan National Bank (Bank Millie Afghan): Kabul; 
.London Office; 33-39 Queen Street, E.C.4; cap. 
600,000,000 Afghanis; Pres. H.E. Abdul Majid; brs. 
New York, Karachi, Bombay, Peshawar, and Chaman. 
Da Afghanistan Bank: Kabul; f. 1937; cap. 160,000,000 
Afghanis; Pres. Mohammad Omer, 

AGRICULTURE 

Due to the hilly nature of the land and the difficulties 
encountered with irrigation, only one-fifth of the soil was 
under cultivation by 1935. It is one of the main objects 
of the Government to stress the importance of agriculture 
and irrigation and substitute modern tools and agricultural 
implements for the antiquated ones in use. Special atten¬ 
tion is paid by the Government to the cotton-growing 
centres of the kingdom, and the Agricultural High School 
at Kabul was opened with the view to training students 
for this important new development in the agricultural 
system of Afghanistan. 

MINERALS 

There is a natural wealth of copper, coal, lead, and iron, 
and gold is mined on a small scale. But oil and silver, 
although they exist, axe, like the other metals, not yet 
exploited. 

Trade enquiries can be submitted to the Legations of 
the kingdom abroad, the Commercial Department, Bank 
MiUi Afghan, Kabul, or to the Press Department, Kabul. 

TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL ORGANISATIONS 
CHAMBER OP COMMERCE 
UtaN-TiJaiAi (Kabul Chamber of Commerce): Bagh-6- 

Amurai, Kabul 







AFGHANISTAN —(Education) 


EDUCATION 


SYSTEM OF EDUCATION 

Modern education dates from the time of King Habi- 
bullah, by whose initiative the first modern school (I lain - 
bia) was founded in the city of Kabul in iyo,p The 
curriculum followed that of European schools, but special 
attention was paid to subjects already taught in Al,i;han- 
Moslem schools. Courses were comlucted by both nati\ c 
and foreign teachers, whilst both Arabic, and English were 
employed as the medium of instruction, A military school 
staffed by Turkish oilmens, was founded at: the same tines 
The greater part of the intelligentsia of the Afghan nation 
arc to-day indebted to these two schools for their ecluraf ion. 

During the first World War {ior,f-iH) graduates of the.v 
two schools played a notable part in the ndmhiLsf ration of 
the civil and military at lairs of the < mralry, am! after the 
Declaration of Independence I hoy were ready to take over 
important military ami admmistrative posts in the 
Government. 

In 1020 a number of graduates from these schools were 
sent abroad to Europe to study medicine, .science, engineer 
ing, economics, law, political science, and other subjei ts in 
the Held of higher education. On their return in ip.r; these 
students comprised the first group of specialists, trained 
abroad, whose < ontnbution 1 o modern p;u ,ress in OiOi 
own country has been significant. 

After the Declaration of Independence progress was 
rapid in 1922, and in subsequent years the ‘ following 
secondary schools were opened: 

(1) Istiqlat; the medium of teaching in this s< hool i*j 

French and its teachers are employed from France, 

(2) Najat, founded in X924; the medium of tear hunt in 

this school is (human amt its teachers were employed 
from Germany before tops 

{3) Ghazce, founded uyij t in whk h the medium ol 
teaching is English. 

{4) Girls' High School, in which the three K\. domestic, 

sciences, and foreign languages are taught. 
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THE ANGLO-EGYPTIAN SUDAN 


GEOGRAPHY 


FRONTIERS 

From the southern boundary of Egypt, 22 0 N. latitude, 
the Sudan extends to the northern boundaries of Uganda 
and Kenya, and stretches from the French Sahara to 
Eritrea and Ethiopia. Length from north to south 
approximately 1,400 miles, and from east to west approxi¬ 
mately 1,200 miles. The area, of the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan covers 967,495 square miles. A great portion of 
the region between K> n N. and 22 0 N. consists of the 
Nubian Desert on the east and the Libyan Desert on the 
west, and is divided by the fertile valley of the Nile. The 
Nubian Desert is bounded by the rivers Atbara and Gash 
on the south. The Central Region of the Sudan, lying 
between 16 0 N. and io° N., has on its east the island of 
Meroe, which is situated between the Upper and the Blue 
Nile. The southern boundary is mostly made up of 
extensive tracts of cultivable lands, with multitudes of 
forest, swamps, and streams. 

RIVERS 

The main stream of the Nile issues from the Ripon Falls, 
flowing through Lake Choga, where it diverges to the 
Albert Nyama and enters the plains of Lado as the Bahr 
el-Gebel. The river at Lake No effects a junction with 
the Bahr ei-Ghazal from the south-west, and farther east 
with the Sobat coming from the western highlands of 
Ethiopia. Onwards, from the Bahr el-Ghazal junction, 
the stream is known as the Bahr el-Abiad, or White Nile. 
Approximately 535 miles above the Sobat confluence the 
White Nile is joined by the Bahr el-Azrak, or Blue Nile, 
and two hundred miles farther north the river is again 
reinforced by the Atbara. Taking a north-west course to 
Abu Hamid the river then makes a large south-westerly 
curve across the Nubian Desert, from whence it turns 
north through Dongola and to Wadi Haifa, It is between 
Khartoum and Wadi Haifa that five of the six cataracts 
of the river occur, the remaining cataract being at Assuan 
in Egypt. 

The Nile Flood 

The River Nile has a total length of some 4,160 miles 
to its farthest source, and as already stated receives no 
tributaries below the Atbara, which enters it nearly 
1,700 miles from its mouth, and the amount of rain it 
receives throughout is negligible. Nevertheless, its annual 
flood is of such volume as to raise its discharge into the 
sea from nil in the summer months (when both mouths 
are closed by earth dams at Damietta and Rosetta) to 
6,000 cm m. per second at its greatest height, usually 
about September. The White Nile, though furnishing most 
of the water during the low stage, only contributes about 
one-seventh of the whole volume of the flood, and the 
greater proportion of water derived from the Great Lakes 
is wasted by evaporation in the equatorial swamps. 
Normally the White Nile commences to rise about the 
beginning of May, when the discharge is something like 
500 cu. in, per second; it continues to rise slowly, and 
attains a maximum at Malakal about the end of October, 
when it discharges about 1,250 cu. m. per second, 


The Blue Nile normally commences to feel the effect of 
the rains on the Ethiopian plateau and to rise about the 
beginning of May, becoming navigable about the middle 
of J une, and bringing the red silt down to Khartoum about 
June 20th, and to Wadi Haifa in the middle of July. The 
rise continues in ail irregular manner until it attains its 
maximum discharge of 6,300 cu. m. per second at Khar¬ 
toum. about the end of August, at which time it is con¬ 
tributing a volume of water and silt deposit enormously 
in excess of anything supplied from other sources. Later 
in September it falls' off rapidly, until towards the end of 
December it becomes unnavigable above Abu Hugar 
and is navigable as far as that while the Sennar Dam is 
dosed, and continues to fall until it attains its minimum 
discharge of about 100 cu. m. per second about May 10th. 

The Atbara, fed by the rains in the Ethiopian moun¬ 
tains, begins to rise towards the end of May, the flood 
usually reaching the mouth almost in the form of a tidal 
wave early in Juno. It brings down, a very large propor¬ 
tion of silt, and attains its maximum discharge of 2,300 
cu. m. per second about August 23rd at Khashm-el- 
Girba, after which it falls steadily and dries up into a 
series of pools. 

The Sobat normally commences to rise towards the end 
of April, by reason of the rainfall on the western slopes of 
the Ethiopian mountains brought down by the Baro. It 
is usually navigable to Gambeila by the end of May, 
though a sudden fall is always liable to occur until the 
middle of June. It attains its maximum about November 
13th, and continues navigable until the end of December, 
when it again falls until its minimum is reached at the end 
of April. 

The Pibor and its tributaries generally rise about the 
middle of June, deriving their water chiefly from swamps. 

The Baro from Gambeila to Nasir is unnavigable for 
steamers of 3 ft, draught and over from October 15th to 
May 16th in average years. 

The flood is conserved by the dams at Gebel Aulia and at 
Assuan, and partially controlled by the barrages at Esna, 
Nag Hammadi, Assiut, the apex of the Delta and Zifta. 

Navigation is possible at almost all seasons, and without 
transhipment, from Alexandria to Wadi Haifa; and again 
from Khartoum to Rejaf, 

Abu Zeid Ford. From February to May the channel is 
buoyed to assist navigation, and when the low-level gauge 
at Abu Zeid is below io.oo navigation is restricted to craft 
of 3 ft. 6 in. draught, and when this gauge is at 9.95 or 
under, transhipment is necessary for any other than very 
shallow-draught units. The distance affected is about ij 
miles. 

Bahr-ci-Ghazal, Lake Ambadi, and Jur River. Lake 
Ambadi, which receives the flood water of the Tong and 
Jur rivers, is normally navigable for vessels of moderate 
draught from July to March. From April to June a certain 
amount of difficulty may be experienced in reaching 
Meshra-el-Rek. In 1937 and 1938 navigation was entirely 
suspended during May, June, and July between Wankai 
I on the Bahr-el-Ghazal and Meshra-el-Rek. 
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ANGLO-EGYPTIAN SUDAN—(Geography) 


The Jur usually commences to rise about the beginning 
of June, and in normal years is navigable to Wau from 
July to the end of October approximately. 

The earliest recorded date of a vessel reaching Wau in 
any year was June 28th, 1925, and the latest recorded 
arrival of the first steamer reaching Wau was September 
8th, 1937. 

The average for 1925-35 was: 

At Khartoum: Highest, September 1st; Lowest, 

April 22nd. 

At Wadi Haifa: Highest, September 3rd; Lowest, 

May 10th. 

At Cairo: Highest, September 6th; Lowest, January 

23rd. 

The average range of the flood at Khartoum for the same 
period was 6.18 metres (20J ft.). 

The greatest range from low stage to flood recorded 
since 1868 at Khartoum was 8.42 m., which occurred during 
1869. The lowest flood recorded was that of 1913, with a 
range of 4.65 m. (15^ ft.). 


HARBOURS 

Port Sudan, constructed in 1908 at Mersa el Sheikh 
Barghut on the Red Sea, has been so enlarged during the 
past quarter of a century that it now provides some of the 
finest berthing and coaling facilities between Port Said and 
Singapore. The main quays comprise five ocean-liner 
berths, with 33 ft. depth of water alongside, and installa¬ 
tions include a 1,000-ft. coal-bunkering quay with elec¬ 
trical transporters, an oil-tanker berth, salt-loading quay, 
ligher berths, modern quay machinery, and ample ware¬ 
houses and stores. All the auxiliary port facilities of 
pilotage, water supply, fire protection, tug service, lights 
and beacons have been maintained at modern standards, 
and during the war much repair and maintenance was 
undertaken for naval and mercantile shipping. 


IRRIGATION 

TJl® Scheme- The Gezira is a large triangle of 

land, approximately five million acres, lying between the 
Blue and White Riles. This great modern irrigation 
scheme now covers one million acres, and is irrigated from 
the Sennar Dam. This scheme is operated to meet the 
needs of the country, and is administered jointly by the 
Government, the Tenant-Cultivators, and the Sudan 
Plantations Syndicate. The first instalment of that 
scheme, including the Sennar Dam and 300,000 feddans 
01 canalisation, was completed and opened to irrigation 
m J u ^y Extensions on this large project began in 

1926 and continued until 1931, bringing the total canalised 
area to 700,000 feddans approximately. The subsequent 
development of the canal system raised this figure to 
a total of 861,923 feddans by July 1940, making the 
under cotton in 1940-41 approximately 214,000 
ted dans. The canalisation system of the Gezira Scheme 
comprises the following lengths of channel constructed, 
maintained, and operated by the Government: 

Main canal and branches 
Major distributaries 
Minor distributaries 
Escapes 

Surface-water drains 


Total 


Kilometres 

Miles 

323 

200 

643 

400 

3,229 

2,006 

37 


792 

49 » 

5,024 

3,121 


Regulation at the Sennar Dam normally starts each year 
on July 15th; water begins to enter the canal on the 19th; 
and full supply is reached on the 3 rst of the same month! 
The Reservoir Level reaches R.L. 417.20 on July 25th. 
From October 27th to December rst the Reservoir Level 
is raised to full storage level of R.L. 420.70, representing 
a total volume impounded of 781,000,000 cn. m. The 
emptying of the reservoirs starts on February 1st, and is 
usually completed on May 10th. The canal is closed to 
irrigation on April 10th. 

The total overall length of the Dam is 3,025 m., of which 
a length of 1,418 m. consists of earth embankments with 
masonry core-walls. Quantity oi masonry used, 422,000 
cu.m. Maximum height 'above Joimda l ions, 30 m. 
Maximum depth of water impounded, 16 m. Discharging 
capacity of sluices and spillways, 15,000 cn. m, per second! 

The Main Canal for the first 57 km. has a bed width of 
40 m., a full supply depth of 3.4 m., and a capacity of 
115 cu. m. per second. 

In this scheme the original rights oi the landowners are 
protected in so far as the Government has the power to 
rent.their land for a period of forty years at about two 
shillings and sixpence per acre, but the owners have a right 
to tenancies in single units of forty acres. The ( lovernment 
meets the cost of maintenance of llm Sennar Dam, the 
canals and drains, and the Sudan Irrigation Department. 
The Syndicate, on the other hand, develops the land and is 
responsible for the control of the pipes in water-courses, 
for the management of the area, and lor the. collecting and 
marketing of cotton crops. The Gezira, Scheme has proved 
to be a highroad towards prosperity, and already Indore 
the war this scheme contributed 25“per cent of Uie. crops 
revenue of the Sudan. 

Irrigation by pump is mostly to bo found in the northern 
Region, which lies outside the rain belt, but it was also 
introduced into the Central Region in 1027, when a pilot- 
pump scheme was installed at Dueim on the While Nile to 
encourage the local population in the growing of food and 
cash crops and to inculcate better agricultural practice. 
There are now twenty-four private pump-watered farms 
on the White Nile growing fruit, vegetables, grain, forage 
crops, and cotton. There are also a number oi small 
schemes on the Blue Nile, and larger schemes are pro¬ 
jected. The Department of Agriculture and Forests gives 
advice on new projects, soils are examined, crop selection 
and rotation arc discussed, and the project is then laid 
before the Nile Pumps Control Board, which acts, inter 
aha, as "treasurer*' for the proper distribution of the 
limited amount of water available. If satisfied that the 
proposal is technically efficient and publicly desirable and 
that the necessary water can be provided, the Board 
licenses the installation. Thereafter a genera! supervision 
is maintained by agricultural officers, with particular re¬ 
gard to the safeguarding of the use of water, the relations 
between pump-owner, cultivator, anti any other partners 
in the enterprise, and the maintenance of soil fertility. 

The construction of the Jebel Anita Dam by 1937 and 
the shortage of water in its reservoir for subsequent am on 
the cultivated areas of Egypt, resulted in the flooding of 
large areas of land on the White Nile south of Khartoum 
previously used for the cultivation of rain crops. Compensa¬ 
tion had to be paid in cash for the loss of land and the 
rositing of villages, and alternative means of livelihood had 
to be found for the dispossessed population. To meet this 
need the Government gave practical assistance by the 
extension of a canal from the Gezira to water 38,000 acres 
insfca} ^tion of five pumping schemes along the 
White Nile to irrigate a further 23,000 acres. Tenancies 
in these schemes are reserved for those people directly 
affected by the new reservoir. The growing of food and 
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wwif +£° ps W f S the ob j ectiv e, but cash crops, of 
n l 0S ^ P°P' diar * s . c °tton, were quickly added. 
From the outset the conditions of co-operative socialism 
so successful m the Gezira area, have been applied mutatis 

-uHnrfl" * 0 , tbes ? schemes. Agricultural courts and agri- 
cultura 1 sheikhs (or headmen) have been set up, and the 
ultimate control ol the schemes is vested in a White Nile 
wb fh the cultivators have an effective 
+W* dlVi + Si f n ° f Profits is likewise on a partnership 
basis the tenants share being free of charges for land and 

TV fUnds are bein S b "ilt up and special 
experimental plots are reserved for testing improvements 
m agricultural, irrigational, and administrative technique. 

In addition to the perennial and lift irrigation from the 
fb^V^T t re otller schemes in operation, employing 
j T 4 1 f„ m +^ atl0n f rom the flood torrents of rivers which are 
Sf^ter part of the year and which never, m any 
the Nile. Two of these are in the eastern 

of tbe'-KT,® la £ d °1 the T ? kar DeIta , covered by the spates 
o the Khor Baraka, and the area watered by the rather 

now Gasb ‘ In the west there is a sma11 scheme 

of 1 ° P1 ? g i ^ 0ln the la ° r Abu Habl - Varying degrees 

of regulation are employed on the three schemes, all 

°1 winch are run with a large measure of co-partnership 


SUDAN— (Geography) 

between tenant and Government. Cash and food crops are 
grown and, in addition to the cash return, the cultivators 
enjoy settled conditions in place of the vagaries of a 
nomadic existence, and all the advantages which follow 
communal effort. In all these schemes and in the White 
JNile^ schemes the Government stands in the position of an 
agricultural bank, providing the cultivation loans without 
wmch the economic advancement of the humbler peasantry 
would be impossible. 

-^ e * s t'* 16 on ty source of agricultural water in the 
.Northern Region, and the primitive sagia (water-wheel)— 
aw k° se product is consumed by the bullocks 
which turn the wheel—is giving place to the mechanically - 
driven pump. The Government established seven pumping 
schemes between 1917 and 1928 in the Northern Province, 
ranging m size from 2,000 to 4,000 acres, as models for 
. en ^ er Pp se to follow and as a means of alleviating 
the famine which previously afflicted the people from time 
to time. These farms, which are run on co-operative lines, 
were at first under the direct control of British inspectors, 
but are now under the technical supervision of Sudanese 
members of the Department of Agriculture and Forests or 
boards of management drawn exclusively from the culti¬ 
vators themselves. 
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PEOPLES AND RELIGIONS 


PEOPLES 

The inhabitants of the Sudan are for the most part 
Negro, especially in the central and. southern provinces* A 
large minority of Arabs live in the northern areas. A 
considerable number, too, are identified as Nubian (mixed 
Arab~Negro); the small number of white people are mainly 
Government officials. 


LANGUAGES 

Arabic is spoken throughout the Sudan. 


POPULATION 

The population of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan is esti¬ 
mated at approximately 6,500,000 inhabitants. 


Civil population in the 
(approximate estimate): 
Atbara 
Berber 
Dueim (Ed) 

Easher (El) 

Gedaref „ 

Kassala . 

Khartoum 

Khartoum North 

Kosti 

Mai a leal 

Obeid (El) 

Omdnrman 

Tort Sudan 

Shendi 

Suakin 

Wadi Haifa 

Wad Medaui 


chief towns of the Sudan 


* 9,757 


. 20,000 

9,664 

* 14,171 

7 * 73 ^ 
30,026 
44,950 
15,063 
. 15,870 

5 , 39 * 
39,887 
116,196 
26,255 
14,237 

4**39 

*0,597 

40,000 


Population by provinces: 
Blue Nile 
Darfur 
Equatoria 
Kassala . 

Khartoum 
Kordofan 
Northern 
Upper Nile 


1,4x0,485 

7 * 5*543 

1,224,557 

421,978 

258.999 

1,317,121 

535.178 

486.x 82 


RELIGIONS 

All tlie Arabs and. some of the Negroes and Nubians 
are adherents to Islam. The bulk of the Negroes are still 
generally unaffected by Christianity, "which, has not been 
able to make much headway, and only 20 per cent of the 
population in the southern Sudan are of the Christian 
faith. 







ANGLO-EGYPTIAN SUDAN— (History) 


HISTORY 


BEFORE 1914 

Records found dating back to 3230 b.c. show that even 
then communication and possibly commerce existed 
between Egypt and the country now known as the Sudan. 
In 1500 b.c. the establishment of a priest-run colony at 
Napata inaugurated a period during which the Egyptian 
religion acquired power in the Sudan, and even spread its 
influence as far south as the present Khartoum, and east¬ 
wards to the Ethiopian highlands. Approximately nine 
hundred years later the capital appeared to have been 
moved from Napata to Hero we, which became the seat of 
a civilisation which had severed connection with Egypt. 

During the sixth century (a.d.), Christianity, which had 
already great numbers of adherents in Ethiopia, was 
adopted by the Nubian people. There are legends that St. 
Mark preached in the Sudan, but those references are very 
weak, but it has been established that Christianity was the 
accepted religion of Nubia at the time of Justinian. The 
infiltration of the Arabs from Arabia began in a.d. 700, 
and many settlements were formed by them around the 
present Sennar District, where the Negroes were gradually 
converted to Islam, In the wake of the Arab invasion of 
Egypt followed the increased demand for slaves, which 
soon began to be felt in the Sudan, resulting in long 
periods of wars and raids. By approximately 1500 the 
influence of the then Kingdom of Sennar had spread far 
and wide and the distinction between Arab and Negro had 
diminished. In 1493 a king of all the Fung tribes was pro¬ 
claimed, who conquered the country between Fazogli and 
Khartoum. When the Kingdom of Sennar was visited in 
i6gg by Dr. Poncet he found a powerful and flourish¬ 
ing civilisation. The Nubian inhabitants who remained 
after the Fung conquests in the country embraced Islam, 
inter-married, and lost their language and nationality. 

It was in 1820 that the Sudan, together with the greater 
part of Africa, became better known to the outside world. 
Mohammed Ali Pasha, Viceroy of Egypt, invaded the 
Sudan in order to open up trade routes and to create a 
Sudanese army. Ismail and Ibrahim Pasha, the sons of the 
Viceroy, led the invading force which penetrated as far as 
Fazogli and Kordofan. Ismail Pasha was murdered by 
Sheikh Nimr while having a meal in a house. This murder 
was avenged in 1822, with considerable slaughter and 
devastation. In the same year the city of Khartoum was 
founded. 

In 1862 Sir Samuel Baker led an Egyptian expedition 
to the Upper Nile, attempting to establish military posts 
and to suppress slavery. 

Efforts to establish security proved to be of little avail, 
and with the prestige gained by the defeats of Egyptian 
troops the followers of the Mahdi grew to large numbers. 
Known as the Dervishes, the fanatical members of the 
Mahdi’s army annihilated, near El Obeid, the troops of 
General Hicks on November 5th, 1883. It was realised by 
the British Agent in Egypt that a man of great integrity 
would be needed to deal with a person like the Mahdi, and 
subsequently General Gordon was entrusted with the task 
of restoring the Government and evacuating the garrison 
and civilians. Gordon arrived in Khartoum in February 

c 


1884, and within two months Khartoum was isolated. 
The Mahdi learned, through captured papers taken from 
the S.S. Abbas (which was one of the ships Gordon sent 
out for relief), that the conditions prevailing in Khartoum 
made it untenable. During the siege of Khartoum, General 
Gordon had his own paper money printed, and did every¬ 
thing in his power to keep life as normal as possible. 
From the time Colonel Stewart left Khartoum in the ill- 
fated S.S. Abbas General Gordon was without any officer 
to share his burden of command. The Dervishes entered 
Khartoum on January 6th, 1885, killing General Gordon 
by a spear-thrust on the steps of the Governor's Palace. 
His head was forwarded to the Mahdi at Omdurman, but 
this action was far from pleasing to the Mahdi, who had 
hoped to convert Gordon to his way of thinking. Only two 
days later the steamers of the Gordon Relief Column, 
commanded by Sir Charles Wilson, arrived off Khartoum. 
With the aid of three Khalifas—Abdullahi, Ali Wad Helu, 
and Sherif—the Mahdi continued to rule over the terri¬ 
tory. 

The British administration in Egypt, in the meantime, 
fortified her southern boundary and waited for a suitable 
opportunity to stem the progress of the Mahdi’s forces 
in the Sudan. In 1889 the Dervishes attempted an invasion 
of Egypt, and the great battle at Tokar was fought. In 
April 1892 Sir Herbert Kitchener became Sirdar of the 
Egyptian army. With the escape of Slatin Pasha after 
eleven years of captivity in the Mahdi's camp at Omdur¬ 
man, the Government of Egypt was placed in possession 
of valuable information. A railway was pushed forward 
across the desert from Wadi Haifa, and on April 8th, 
1898, the first great defeat was inflicted on the Khalifa 
(Abdullahi) and his troops. His career as a despot was 
finally brought to an end by the famous battle of Omdur¬ 
man on September 2nd, 1898, which resulted in the final 
rout of his troops. His forces lost x 1,000 killed, 16,000 
wounded, and 4,000 prisoners. Khalifa Abdullahi, who 
had escaped, was brought finally to battle by Sir Reginald 
Wingate in November 1899. In the conquest of the Sudan 
approximately 25,000 troops were engaged, of which 
17,000 were Egyptian and Sudanese and 8,000 British. 

On the outbreak of the South African War, Lord 
Kitchener was ordered to proceed to South Africa, and 
General Sir Reginald Wingate became Sirdar of the 
Egyptian army and Governor-General of the Sudan. 
The Anglo-Egyptian Agreement of 1899 established the 
Condominium, and laid down that the British Govern¬ 
ment, by right of conquest, was to share in the settlement 
and future working of the Sudan system of administra¬ 
tion and legislation, and that the British and Egyptian 
flags were to be used together throughout the Sudan. The 
supreme military and civil command was vested in the 
Governor-General, who was to be appointed by Khedivial 
Decree, on the recommendation of the British Govern¬ 
ment, and invested with full legislative power. The 
slave trade was prohibited. It was Great Britain who 
contributed the successive Govemors-General and a small 
body of highly competent and responsible civil servants, 
who in their turn formed the present high standard of 
Sudanese officials. 
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TEXT OF THE JANUARY 19TH, 1899, AGREEMENT 

Whereas certain provinces in the Sudan which were in 
rebellion against the authority of His Highness _ the 
Khedive have now been reconquered by the joint military 
and financial efforts of Her Britannic Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment and the Government of His Highness the Khedive: 

And whereas it has become necessary to decide upon a 
system for the administration of and for the making of 
laws for the said reconquered provinces, under which due 
allowance may be made for the backward and unsettled 
condition of large portions thereof and for the varying 
requirements of different localities. 

And whereas it is desired to give effect to the claims 
which have accrued to Her Britannic Majesty's Government 
by right of conquest, to share in the present settlement and 
future working and development of the said system of 
administration and legislation. 

And whereas it is conceived that for many purposes 
Wadi Haifa and Suakin may be most effectively ad- 
minstered in conjunction with the reconquered provinces 
to which they are respectively adjacent. 

Now it is hereby agreed and declared by and between 
the undersigned, duly authorised for that purpose, as 
follows: 

Art. 1.—The word “Sudan” in this Agreement means 
all the territories south of the twenty-second parallel of 
latitude which 

(a) have never been evacuated by Egyptian troops since 
the year 1882; or 

(b) which, having before the later rebellion in the Sudan 
been administered by the Government of His High¬ 
ness the Khedive, were temporarily lost to Egypt, 
and have been reconquered by Her Majesty’s 
Government and the Egyptian Government acting 
in concert; or 

(c) which may hereafter be reconquered by the two 
Governments acting in concert. 

Art. 2.—The British and Egyptian flag shall be used 
together, both on land and water throughout the Sudan, 
except in the town of Suakin in which locality the Egyptian 
flag alone shall be used. 

Art. 3.—The supreme military and civil command in 
the Sudan shall be vested in one officer, termed the 
“Governor-General of the Sudan”. He shall be appointed 
by Khedivial Decree on the recommendation of Her 
Britannic Majesty's Government and shall be removed 
only by Khedivial Decree, with the consent of Her Britan¬ 
nic Majesty's Government. 

Art. 4. —Laws, as also Orders and Regulations with the 
full force of law, for the good government of the Sudan 
and for regulating the holding, disposal, and devolution of 
property of every kind therein situated, may from time to 
time be made, altered or abrogated by Proclamation of 
the Governor-General. Such Laws, Orders, and Regula¬ 
tions may apply to the whole or any named part of the 
Sudan and may either explicitly or by necessary implica¬ 
tion alter or abrogate any existing Law or Regulation. 

All such Proclamations shall be forthwith notified to Her 
Britannic Majesty's Agent and Consul-General in Cairo, 
and to the President of the Council of Ministers of His 
Highness the Khedive. 

Art. 5.—No Egyptian Law, Decree, Ministerial Arrets 
or other enactment hereafter to be made or promulgated 
shaU apply to the Sudan or any part thereof save in so far 
as the same shall be applied by Proclamation of the 
Governor-General in manner herein before provided* 


Art. 6.—In the definition by Proclamation of the con¬ 
ditions under which Europeans of whatever nationality 
shall bo at liberty to trade with or reside in the Sudan or 
to hold property within its limits, no special privileges 
shall be accorded to the subjects of any one or more Powers. 

Art. 7. —Import duties on entering the Sudan shall not 
be payable on goods coming from elsewhere than Egyptian 
territory, but m the case of goods ontering the Sudan at 
Suakin or any other port on tho Red Sea Littoral they shall 
not exceed the corresponding duties for the time being 
leviable on goods cnloring Egypt from abroad. Duties 
may be levied on goods leaving the Sudan at such rates 
as may from time to time be prescribed by Proclamation. 

Art. 8.—The jurisdiction of the Mixed Tribunals shall 
not extend nor be recognised for any purpose whatsoever 
in any part of the Sudan except in the town of Suakin. 

Art. 9.—Until and save so far as it shall be otherwise 
determined by Proclamation, the Sudan, with tho excep¬ 
tion of the town of Suakin, shall bo and remain under 
martial law. 

Art. 10,—No Consuls, Vice-Consuls or Consular Agents 
shall be accredited in respect of nor allowed to reside in 
the Sudan without the previous consent of Her Britannic 
Majesty's Government. 

Art. 11.—Tho importation of slaves into the Sudan, as 
also their exportation, is absolutely prohibited. Provision 
shall be mad© by Proclamation for tho enforcement of this 
regulation. 

Art. 12.—It is agreed between tho two Governments 
that special attention shall be paid to tho enforcement of 
the Brussels Act of the 2nd July 1890 in respect to the 
import, sale, and manufacture of firearms and their muni¬ 
tions, and distilled or spirituous liquors. 

TEXT OF THE JULY ioth, 1899, AGREEMENT 

Whereas under our Agreement made tho 19th day of 
January 1899, relative to the future administration of the 
Sudan, it is provided by Article 8 that the jurisdiction of 
the Mixed Tribunals shall not extend nor bo recognised for 
any purpose whatsoever in any part; of tho Sudan except 
in the town of Suakin. 

And whereas no Mixed Tribunal has ever been estab¬ 
lished at Suakin and it has been found to bo inexpedient 
to establish any such tribunal in that locality, by reason 
notably of the expense which tho adoption of this measure 
would occasion; 

And whereas grievous injustice is caused to the in¬ 
habitants of Suakin by the absence of any local jurisdiction 
for the settlement of their disputes, and it is expedient 
that the town of Suakin should be placed upon the same 
footing as the rest of the Sudan; 

And whereas we have decided to modify our said Agree¬ 
ment accordingly in manner hereinafter appearing; 

Now, it is hereby agreed and declared by and between 
the Undersigned duly authorised for that purpose, as fol¬ 
lows: 

Article i 

Those provisions of our Agreement of the 19th day of 
January 1899, by which the town of Suakin was excepted 
from the general regime established by the said Agreement 
for the future administration of the Sudan, are hereby 
abrogated. 1 

Done at Cairo, the 10th of July 1899. 

(Signed) BOUTROS GHALX—CROMER. 
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AFTER 1914 

The opening of the Sennar Dam in 1925 marked the 
beginning of a new era in the progress of the Sudan. The 
rapidity of the economic and social advance of Khartoum 
and Omdurman cannot fail to grip the imagination. But 
step by step with the striking development of the Sudan 
in the past twenty years or so there has also developed in 
Egypt a powerful political campaign, much intensified in 
recent years, for the ending of the Condominium and the 
incorporation of the Sudan into a sovereign independent 
Egyptian State. These demands are primarily based on 
the control of the Nile waters. To secure a fair supply of 
Nile water is vitally important to Egypt. There is a deep- 
seated and widespread feeling of fear among Egyptians that 
a foreign Power might be able to control the source of the 
Nile waters and so threaten the whole existence of the 
Kingdom of Egypt. With the greater participation of the 
Sudanese themselves in the internal administration of 
their country, a large measure of political and adminis¬ 
trative power has been entrusted to them, and the final 
outcome of the destiny of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan will 
have to be left to the decision of its own people. 

During World War II the heavy responsibility of 
defending the 1,200-mile frontier between the Sudan and 
Italian East Africa fell primarily on the Sudan Defence 
Force, the Sudan Police, and the Auxiliary Defence Force 
of Volunteers, who were, with the exception of the peace¬ 
time garrison of British troops and the Royal Air Force, 
the only armed forces available in the Sudan. With the 
end of the Italian resistance the Sudan became one of the 
main supply routes for the Allied armies in the Middle 
East, and her contribution towards the war effort of the 
Allies was of great help to the Allied cause. 


Article relating to the Sudan in the 1936 Anglo- 
Egyptian Treaty (see pp. 73-78 for full treaty): 

Article 11. 

(x) While reserving liberty to conclude new conventions 
in future, modifying the agreements of January 19th and 
July 10th, 1899, the High Contracting Parties agree that 
the administration of the Sudan shall continue to be that 
resulting from the said agreements. The Governor-General 
shall continue to exercise on the joint behalf of the High 
Contracting Parties the powers conferred upon him by the 
said agreements. 

The High Contracting Parties agree that the primary 
aim of their administration in the Sudan must be the wel¬ 
fare of the Sudanese. 

Nothing in this article prejudices the question of sover¬ 
eignty over the Sudan. 

(2) Appointments and promotions of officials in the 
Sudan will in consequence remain vested in the Governor- 
General who, in making new appointments to posts for 
which qualified Sudanese are not available, will select 
suitable candidates of British and Egyptian nationality. 


( 3 ) In addition to Sudanese troops, both British and 
Egyptian troops shall be placed at the disposal of the 
Governor-General for the defence of the Sudan. 

( 4 ) . Egyptian immigration into the Sudan shall be un¬ 
restricted, except for reasons of public order and health. 

( 5 ) There shall be no discrimination in the Sudan be¬ 
tween British subjects and Egyptian nationals in matters 
of commerce, immigration or the possession of property. 

( 6 ) The High Contracting Parties are agreed on the 
provisions set out in the Annex to this Article as regards 
the method by which international conventions are to be 
made applicable to the Sudan. 

Annex to Article ii 

(1) Unless and until the High Contracting Parties agree 
to the contrary in application of Paragraph (1) of this 
Article, the general principle for the future shall be that 
international conventions shall only become applicable to 
the Sudan by the joint action of the Governments of the 
United Kingdom and of Egypt, and that such joint action 
shall similarly also be required if it is desired to terminate 
the participation of the Sudan in an international con¬ 
vention which already applies to this territory. 

(2) Conventions to which it will be desired that the 
Sudan should be a party will generally be conventions of a 
technical ©r humanitarian character. Such conventions 
almost invariably contain a provision for subsequent 
accession, and in such cases this method of making the 
convention applicable to the Sudan will be adopted. 
Accession will be effected by a joint instrument, signed on 
behalf of Egypt and the United Kingdom respectively by 
two persons duly authorised for the purpose. The method 
of depositing the instrument of accession will be the 
subject of agreement in each case between the two Govern¬ 
ments. In the event of its being desired to apply to the 
Sudan a convention which does not contain an accession 
clause, the method by which this should be effected will 
be the subject of consultation and agreement between the 
two Governments. 

(3) If the Sudan is already a party to a convention, and 
it is desired to terminate the participation of the Sudan 
therein, the necessary notice of termination will be given 
jointly by the United Kingdom and by Egypt. 

(4) It is understood that the participation of the Sudan 
in a convention and the termination of such participation 
can only be effected by joint action specifically taken in 
respect of the Sudan, and does not follow merely from the 
fact that the United Kingdom and Egypt are both parties 
to a convention or have both denounced a convention. 

(5) At international conferences where such conventions 
are negotiated, the Egyptian and the United Kingdom 
delegates would naturally keep in touch with a view to 
any action which they may agree to be desirable in the 
interests of the Sudan. 
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THE GOVERNMENT 


THE CONSTITUTION 

Preliminaries. By virtue of the Condominium Agree¬ 
ment of 1899 between the British Government and the 
Egyptian Government, and Article 11 of the Anglo- 
Egyptian Treaty of 1936, the Sudan is administered by a 
Governor-General on the j oint behalf of Great Britain and 
Egypt. Since 1910 a Governor-General*s Council has been 
associated with the Governor-General in the discharge of 
his^powe^s. All ordinances and the annual budget are 
passed by the Governor-General in Council. The role of the 
Sudanese Government is that of a trustee for the Sudanese 
people, whose welfare is regarded by Great Britain and 
Egypt as the primary aim of the administration of the 
Sudan. Since 1937, modern principles of self-government 
have been introduced, and in 1944 an Advisory Council for 
the Northern Sudan was created. No duties are levied on 
imports from Egypt. 

The country is divided into eight provinces, sub¬ 
divided into forty-six districts. 

PROVINCES AND DISTRICTS OF THE 
ANGLO-EGYPTIAN SUDAN 
Provinces Districts 

Darfur . Dar Masalit, El Fasher, Northern, 
Southern, Western. 

Equatoria . Juba, Torit, Eastern, Morn, Yei, 
Zande, Western, Tonj, Aweil, Lakes. 

Gezira (Blue Rufaa, Hashiheisa, Fung, Wad Medani, 

Nile Province) Kisti, Ed Dueim. 

Kassala . Southern, Kassala, Beja, Red Sea., 

Khartoum . Khartoum, Khartoum (North and 
Rural), Omdurman. 

Kordofan . Central, Northern, Eastern, Western, 
Western Jebels, Eastern Jebels. 

Northern . Haifa, Merowe, Dongola, Berber, 
Atbara, Shendi, Darner. 

Upper Nile . Northern, Malakal Town, Eastern 
Nuer, Pibor, Western Nuer, Zeraf, 
Bor. 

Governors, Commissioners, and Assistant District 
Commissioners are British members of the Sudan Political 
Service, and in recent times Sudanese have been chosen 
on account of their exceptional abilities and qualities as 
sub-inspectors. In the rural areas in northern Sudan, 
local territorial administrations have been set up, forming 
an amalgamation of tribes under a single chief, who 
exercises administrative and judicial powers, defined by 
legislation, under the supervision of the District Com¬ 
missioner, Many of the advanced local administrations 
exercise control over their budget, submitted annually 
through the Governors to the Governor-General in Council. 
In some of the chief towns, executive councils—the 
majority composed largely of members elected by their 
fellow townsmen—have been established and exercise 
the management and the finance of local affairs. A large 
number of Sudanese chosen for their personality and 
character-qualities carry out administrative duties as 
sub-mamurs, mamurs, and sub-inspectors. Advisory 
municipal councils are employed in most of the larger 
towns of the Sudan, For defence, the Governor-General 


relics on the Sudan Defence Force, which is composed 
of units recruited in the Sudan, and commanded by British 
and Sudanese officers. 

Governor-General and Commander-In-Chief: H.E. Sir 

Robert George Howe, k.c.m.g. 

Civil Secretary: J. W. Robertson, m.b.e. 

GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS 

Director of Agriculture and Forests: J. Smith, d.sc., b.sc. 
(for.). 

Auditor-General: D. Furze, 

Director of Customs: H. L. Roper. 

Director of Economics and Trade: R, J. Hillard. 
Director of Education: C. W. Williams, m.b.e. 

Financial Secretary: Sir Eddington Miller, k.b.e., c.m.g. 
Director of Irrigation: R. J. Smith, m.a., r.a. 

Legal Secretary: Sir Thomas Creed, k.b.e., m.c. 

Chief Justice: The Rt. Hon. C. C. G. Cumings. 

Grand Kadi: (Vacant). 

Mufti: Sheikh Ahmed El Tahir, o.b.e. 

Director ©f Medical Services: A. E, Loeenzkn, l.r.c.s., 

L. R.C.P., D.P.H. 

Director of Posts and Telegraphs: Capt. G. W. Ogden, 

M. A., M.I.E.E., A.M.I.MEOH.E. 

Director of Public Works: E. G. Jones, m.a. 

General Manager of Railways: R. H. Robertson, b.sc. 

(ENG.). 

Director of Stores and Ordinance: Major G. A. V. Kbays. 
Director of Survey Department: R. C. Wakefield. 

Director of Sudan Veterinary Service: Major W. H. Gran¬ 

ville, M.R.C.V.S. 


GOVERNORS OF THE PROVINCES 
Blue Niles G. R. F. Rrbdin, c.b.e. 

Darfur: G. D. Dampen. 

Equatoria: B. V. Harwood. 

Kassala: G. M. Hancock, o.b.e. 

Khartoum: E. J. N. Wallis. 

Kordofan: J. F. Tiernay. 

Northern: C. B. Tracey. 

Upper Nile: F. D. Kingbon, m.c. 

GOVERNOR-GENERAL*S SOSJNG1L 

The Legal Secretary, the Financial Secretary, the Civil 
Secretary; the Major-General commanding troops in the 
Sudan (The Kaid). 

Secretary ©f the Council: D. M, H. Evans. 

Additional Member® of the Councils R. H. Robertson, 
C. W. Williams, m.b.e., G, R. F. Rrbdin, c.b.b, 

©lerSt of the Sounds: T. C. Eddy. 
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ADVISORY COUNCIL FOR THE NORTHERN 

SUDAN 

President: H.E. The Governor-General. 

Vice-Presidents: The Civil Secretary, the Financial 

Secretary, and the Legal Secretary. 

Honorary Members: El Sayed Sir Ali El Mirghani 

Pasha, k.c.m.g., k.c.v.o.; El Sayed Sir Abdel 

Rahman El Mahdi Pasha, k.b.e., c.v.o. 

Ordinary Members: 

(a) Representing Province Councils: 

Darfur: Sheikh Ibrahim Musa Madibbo, o.b.e., Nazir 
of Rizeigat; Sultan Mohammed Bahr el Din, 
o.b.e. , Sultan of Masalit; Hagdum Abdel Rahman 
Adam, Rigal of Nyala. 

Kassala: Sheikh Mohammed Hamad Abu Sin, Nazir of 
Shukria, But ana; Sheikh Abdallah Bakr, o.b.e., 
Nazir of Dar Bakr; Sheikh Mohamed Mohamed 
el Amin Tirik, c.b.e., Nazir of Hadendowa. 

Khartoum: Mirghani Effendi Hamza, m.b.e., Divi¬ 
sional Engineer, P.W.D.; Mohammed Ali Effendi 
Shawki, Assistant Registrar-General; Sheikh Surur 
Mohammed Ramli, Sheikh of Northern Khut, 
Khartoum North. 

Kordofan : Sheikh Babu Osman Nimr, Nazir Umum of 
Messiria; Sheikh Yahya Ahmed Omer, Wakil 
Nazir Umum of Gawamaa; Sheikh Khalil Akasha, 
Merchant, El Obeid. 

Northern: Sheikh Ayube Abdel Magid, Head of 
Berber Local Administration; Sheikh Zubeir 
Hamad El Melik, Head of Dongola Local Adminis¬ 
tration; Sheikh Osman Abdel Gadir, Chief 
Merchant, Haifa. 

Blue Nile: Mek Hassan Adlan, Melt of Fung Gism; 
Sheikh Ahmed Yousif Algam, Sheikh of Gism, 
Gezira; Mekki Effendi Abbas. 

(6) Appointed by H.E. the Governor-General from Chamber 
of Commerce: 

Mr. E. A. Turner, Manager, Barclays Bank, Khartoum; 
Mustafa Effendi Abu El Ela, Merchant. 

(c) Appointed by H.E. the Governor-General to represent 
Social and Economic interests: 

Sheikh Abu Shama Abdel Mahmud, o.b.e.; Dr. Ali 
Bedri, m.b.e.; Sheikh Ahmed Osman el Qadi, 
m.b.e.; El Miralai Abdalla Bey Khalil, o.b.e.; 
Sayed Yacoub Ali el Hilu; Sheikh Ahmed El 
Sid El Fil, c.b.e.; Abdel Karim Effendi Mo¬ 
hammed, m.b.e.; Nuh Effendi Abdallah, m.b.e. 

Secretary: M. F. A. Keen. 


REPRESENTATIVES OF THE SUDAN ABROAD 

Egypt: E. C. Haselden, Midan Tewfik, Cairo (Sudan 
Agent). 

Great Britain: R. C. Mayall, c.m.g., d.s.o., m,c„ Welling¬ 
ton House, Buckingham Gate, London, S.W.i (Sudan 
Agent). 

POLITICAL PARTIES 

It is difficult to assess the relative strength of the political 
parties in the Sudan. The bulk of the people remain still 
unaffected by currents of opinion which are more predomi¬ 
nant among the urban educated minority. Recently 
there has been a marked growth of political consciousness 
throughout the Sudan as a whole, and there seems more 


common ground between the parties than at first sight 
might appear. As all parties claim the right of the 
Sudanese people to control their own affairs, the Umma 
party, standing for the independence of the Sudan 
from Britain and Egypt alike, is only hostile to Egyptian 
claims to dominate the Sudan, while the Asbigga party, 
demanding union with Egypt, desires to limit Egyptian 
sovereignty and asks for guarantees against the subordina¬ 
tion of Sudanese interests. Both the Ashigga and Umma 
parties developed in the Sudan Graduates’ Congress, a 
body which began as a cultural and social organisation. 
It was only due to the dissatisfaction of the educated 
class with the slow progress made towards independence 
that the Congress found itself drawn into politics. Very 
early a split in the Congress produced the present two 
parties. 

Ashigga Party : Orthodox Moslem; consent to unity with 
Egypt; Pres. Ismail el Azhari; Sec. Yahya el 
Fadhli. 

Umma party : Unorthodox; desire complete independence; 
Leader Sir Abdel Rahman El Mahdi Pasha. 


THE LEGAL SYSTEM 

After his victory one of Lord Kitchener’s first acts 
was to establish civil and criminal courts throughout the 
country. In 1899 a Penal Code was promulgated and in 
the following year a Code of Criminal Procedure and a 
Civil Justice Ordinance. The Penal and Criminal Pro¬ 
cedure Codes were remodelled in 1925 and, in 1929, a new 
Civil Justice Ordinance was passed. The latter is mainly 
procedural, but also contains a certain amount of sub¬ 
stantive law. These enactments have since been amended 
from time to time to meet changing conditions and develop¬ 
ments, and in addition there is a very substantial body of 
legislation covering various branches of civil and com 
mercial law. A revised edition of the Laws of the Sudan 
has been published in four volumes comprising some 
2,300 pages, and a fifth volume is under preparation. 
These laws have been applied from the first without 
distinction to all persons and all nationalities by a con¬ 
tinually expanding system of State Courts. 

Civil justice is administered by a Chief Justice, Judges 
of the High Court, and subordinate District Judges. There 
is a Court of Appeal, which is composed of three judges 
sitting under the presidency of the Chief Justice in Khar¬ 
toum, and each of the five more advanced provinces is 
covered by a circuit of the High Court. 

Serious crimes are tried by Major Courts constituted 
under the Code of Criminal Procedure and composed of a 
president and two members. The president is the senior 
magistrate available, and in provinces where there is a 
High Court circuit the judge normally presides. Lesser 
crimes are tried by Minor Courts consisting of three magis¬ 
trates sitting together or by magistrates sitting singly. 

In the large towns the District Judges also act as 
criminal magistrates, and this system is being steadily 
extended as staff becomes available in order to remove 
from the District Commissioners their remaining criminal 
jurisdiction. It has been almost unknown for many years 
for a District Commissioner to try any but very minor and 
simple civil cases. 

There are properly constituted appellate authorities in 
all cases, and all decisions of Major Courts are examined < 
by the Chief Justice and are subject to confirmation on 
his advice by the Governor-General. General supervision 
over the work of the Civil and Criminal Courts is exercised 
by the High Court judges in the five provinces where the 
circuit system operates, and in the other three less ad- 
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vanced provinces by the Governors. It is planned to extend 
the High Court circuit system to at least two of these 
three provinces as soon as possible. 

It may be remarked that the combination, in the 
Governor or District Commissioner, of j udicial with execu¬ 
tive powers—which-has already been noted in describing 
the local courts—is now generally held to be undesirable, 
and the deliberate policy of the Government is directed to 
their severance; but the combination has been unavoidable 
and perhaps not altogether disadvantageous in criminal 
cases in the more primitive areas of a poor country. 

The large majority of the District Judges are Sudanese 
and the number is steadily increasing, and there are two 
Sudanese who have recently been appointed to exercise 
jurisdiction as judges of the High Court. 

The British professional judges, like the District Com¬ 
missioners, can speak and understand Arabic with facility. 
They are largely selected from members of the administra¬ 
tive service who have been transferred to the legal depart¬ 
ment in their early service after having acquired a knowl¬ 
edge of the language and the customs of the country, have 
been called to the English Bar and have undergone a prac¬ 
tical course in barristers’ chambers in England, and also, 
by the courtesy of the High Court judges, have been 
attached to them for further instruction in court work. 
Other members of the bench are recruited from barristers 
with considerable legal experience in England. The two 
Sudanese High Court judges, in addition to their long 
experience in the Sudan courts, have undergone an inten¬ 
sive course of instruction by their attachment to the 
courts in England. 


A great step forward was taken in 1936 by the creation 
of the Khartoum School of Law, which has now been 
absorbed into the Gordon Memorial College. Here Sudanese 
students are given a sound legal training in all branches 
of civil and criminal law. 

To administer the Mohammedan personal law, which 
operates side by side with the civil law of the country and 
forms an integral part of it in the Moslem northern Sudan 
there is a network of Mohammedan religious courts cover¬ 
ing this area, with a Court of Appeal sitting in Khartoum 
The establishment consists of about sixty-five Oadis who 
have been trained either in the Qadis section of the Gordon 
Memorial College or in the Khartoum School of Law 
These Sudanese Qadis have built up a high reputation 
which has led to demands for their services from Nigeria 
where they staff a school for the religious and legal training 
of Emirate personnel. ' 6 

Chief Justice: The Kt. Hon. C. C. G, Comings. 

Judges of the High Court: T. A. Maclahan, d. Lomax 
W. O’B. Lindsay, K. U. J. 1 £ayks, Mohamed Saleh 

Shangkiti, Dardir Mohamed Osuran, 


MOHAMMEDAN LAW COURTS 
Grand Kadi: (Vacant). 

Mufti and Deputy Grand Kadi: Sheikh Ahmed El Tahir, 

O.B.E. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


BROADCAST! NG 

Sudan Broadcasting Service: Omdurman Station; f. 1939; 
Technical Supervisor, Dept, of Posts and Telegraphs; 
Administration, Advisory Committee of leading 
Sudanese and a Broadcasting Officer responsible to 
the Public Relations Officer and the Civil Secretary. 

Transmission on the following wavelengths: 

22.52 metres 13,320 kcs. 

31.09 metres 9,650 kcs. 

524 metres 572.5 kcs. 

Total number of receiving sets, 3,227; broadcasts in 
Arabic and English. 

AIRWAYS 

Air France: weekly service; Mondays, London Airport- 
Paris-Cairo-Khartoum. 

British Overseas Airways Corporation: Sundays, London 
Airport-Castel-Benito-Khartoum; Fridays, London Air- 
port-Cairo-Khartoum. 

RAILWAYS 

The construction of the Sudan Railway was started in 
1897 from Wadi Haifa to Atbara, and then extended to 
Khartoum in 1899, to Sennar in 1909, and thence to El 
Obeid in 1912. The line connecting Atbara and Port 
Sudan, built in 1904-05, has a loop-line running through 
Kassala and Gedaref to the Sennar Junction. The total 
length of railway in operation is now 2,056 miles. The 
Sudan Railways also operate 2,325 miles of steamer 
services on the Nile, touching Juba, Roseires, Gambeila, 
Wau, Shellal, and Dongola. The steady increase of rail¬ 
way traffic can be seen from the total tonnage of goods 
handled in 1931, which was 514,393 tons, as compared with 
1,316,398 tons in 1943, while the number of passengers 


carried in 1931 amounted to 418,857, and in 1943 to 
1,675,304. The total length of steamer services operated is 
2,325 miles. 

ROADS 

Permanent all-weather roads have been constructed in 
the south, radiating from Juba and linking up with the 
Uganda and Congo road systems. 

PORTS 

Credit is due to the administration of the Sudan for the 
facilities provided by them at Port Sudan and the nearby 
harbour works at Mersa el Sheikh Barghut, on the 
desolate Red Sea coast, which jointly form the modern 
harbour installations at Port Sudan. 

SHIPPING AND FORWARDING AGENTS 

American Eastern Trading and Shipping Co., S.A.E.: 

P.O.B. 214, Port Sudan. 

Contomichaios Bros. : P.O.B. 326, Khartoum, and P.O.B. , 

53, Wadi Haifa, 

Cory and Stride (Sudan) Ltd.: P.O.B. 15, Port Sudan. 

Deli© Strologo (G.) & Co.: P.O.B. 308, Khartoum, and 
at Port Sudan, Suakin, and Kassala. 

Gellatly, Hankey & Co. (Sudan) Ltd.: P.O.B. 17, Port 
Sudan; P.O.B. 3, Suakin; P.O.B. 215, Khartoum; and 
P.O.B. 9, El Obeid. 

Mitchell Colts & Co. (M.E.) Ltd.: P.O.B. 74, Port Sudan; 
P.O.B. 221, Khartoum, P.O.B. 59, Wad Medani; 
P.O.B. 42, El Obeid; P.O.B. 2, Gedaref, and Suakin. 

Potamianos (Panaghis, E.) : P.O.B. 48, Port Sudan. 
Scandinavian-Near East Shipping Agency (Egypt) Ltd.: 

P.O.B. 17, Port Sudan. 

Sudan Shipping and General Stores Ltd.: P.O.B. 192, 
Khartoum; and P.O.B. 71, Port Sudan. 

White (R. if.) : P.O.B. 70, Khartoum. 
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THE ECONOMIC LIFE 

STATISTICAL SURVEY 

EOlREXGISr TRADE 
(in £ E, ooos) 


Year. 

Imports 

Exports 

Re-Exports 

IQ3 8 - 

6,283 

5 >490 

479 

*930 * 

5>935 

5,368 

305 

194 ° - 

5.634 

5,023 

422 

* 94 * . 

8,061 

8.547 

34 s 

1942 . 

8,106 

7.151 

35 2 

*943 - 

9,220 

6,413 

59 2 

*944 * 

x 0,004 

8,698 

686 

*943 - 

10,042 

X0,605 

626 

XQ 4<5 „ 

11,468 

9,268 

776 

1 


Source: Sndan Government, Department of Economics stud. Trade, 


IMPORTS FROM EXUXNCIEAE COUNTRIES 
(in £32.. ooos) 


Countries 

X 938 

*945 

*946 

Great Eritain . 



1,730 

1,272 

2,74 X 

^British. India 

m 

„ 

273 

2,823 

2,526 

Egypt 

• 

. 

1,247 

1,716 

2,191 

Iran 

TJ.S.A. 

* 

* 

*► 

*57 

43 * 

735 

567 

4*7 

Uganda . 

* 

* 

m 

426 

373 

Ethiopia 


* 


590 

324 

Union of Sontlx Africa 

* 

. 

*95 

650 

3x0 

Eritrea ... 

_ 

• ‘ 

* 

261 

243 

Belgian Congo 


„ i 

m 

320 

X58 

Ottxer Countries 

* 

• 

2,68xf 

8x8 

1,618 

TTotae 

* 

* 1 

6,283 

10,042 

x 1,468 


Source: Sudan Government, Department of Economics and Trade, 
** Not available, 
f Mainly Japan. 
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EXPORTS TO PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 

(in £E. ooos) 


Countries 

1938 

1945 

1946 

Great Britain . 

British India . 

Egypt . 

U.S.A. . 

Ethiopia 

Other Countries 



2,589 

809 

720 

193 

* 

1,179 

4,495 

2 ,425 

2,543 

382 

82 

678 

3,389 

2,372 

1,707 

619 

117 

1,064 

Total 



5,490 

10,605 

9,268 


Source: Sudan Government, Department of Economics and Trade. 
* Not available. 


BUDGETS OF THE CENTRAL GOVERNMENT 

SINCE I939 


Year 

Revenue 

Expendi¬ 

ture 

Surplus 

1939 * 

£&■ 

5,053,765 

£ Z . 

4,890,871 

£& 

162,894 

1940 . 

4,632,351 

4,543,790 

88,561 

1941 • 

5,379,277 

5,047,160 

332,H7 

1942 . 

5,814,165 

5,337,991 

476,174 

1943 * 

5,861,944 

5,601,790 

260,154 

1944 ■ 

6,578,769 

6,529,662 

49,107 

1945 . 

7,7 6 3,078 

7,548,186 

214,892 

194b . 

8,288,985 

8,207,802 

81,183 


Public Debt 

Total 

Liability 

Re¬ 

deemed 

TO 

3i.i2.46 

Liability 

at 

31.12.46 

Loans guaranteed by 
the British Treasury: 
(a) Sudan Govern¬ 

££• 


£&• 

ment loans 
(b) Other loans under 
the Trades Facili¬ 
ties Acts, 1921- 

13,613,340 

7.553.207 

6,060,133 

26 . 

4,036,500 

2,078,032 

1,958,468 

Sudan Debt to Egypt 

5,414,525 

— 

5,414,525 

Total 

23,064,365 

9.631,239 

13.433,126 


The Sudan debt to Egypt is in respect of advances made 
for development purposes. Repayment is to begin in 1949. 

The first guaranteed loan was raised in 1919, and since 
■then the Sudan has fully and punctually met its obligations 
for interest and repayment instalments. 


=100 piastres tariff=1,000 


currency: 

1 pound Egyptian 

milliemes=2 I os. 6d. 

1 piastre tariff (P.T.) girsh sagh=2 tarifa = io milliemes 
(formerly 40 paras) =40 fadda=about 2jd. (2.46id.). 
1 pound sterling=P.T. 97J. 

1 shilling=P.T. 4.875. 

The only coins legally current in the Sudan are: 

Gold. British sovereign=P.T. 97^. Egyptian 5 pounds 
and 1 pound (King Fuad, 1922), 50 piastres and 20 
piastres (King Fuad, 1923), and 1 pound (Sultan 
Hussein, 1918). There are very few in circulation. 

Paper Money. National Bank of Egypt Notes of /E 100. 
£E.5o, £&-*<>, £E.s, £E.i, P.T. 50, and P.T. 25 
are legal tender in the Sudan up to any amount. 

Exchange between the Sudan and Uganda. Egyptian 
currency may be exchanged with Uganda currency at the 
Sudan Government Treasuries in Equatoria Province and 
certain Uganda frontier stations. 

Area and Population. Total population of the Sudan 
(approximate estimate), 6,500,000. 

The following table gives accurate figures for the total 
areas of provinces: 

1943 sq . miles 

13^50 
159,025 


Darfur . 
Equatoria 
Gezira 
Kassala . 
Khartoum 
Kordofan 
Northern 
Upper Nile 

Total 


54,775 

134,450 

5,7°° 
146,930 
236,200 
92,270 

967,500 


Principal Imports and Exports, The Sudan's principa 
imports are: cotton and silk piece-goods, iron and steel 
ware, machinery, tea, wheat, flour, coffee, bags and sacks, 
sugar, and tobacco. 

The Sudan's principal exports are: cotton and cotton 
seed, and gum arable. 
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BANKING 

Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas) Ltd.: 

P.O.B. 312, Khartoum; Head Office: 54 Lombard 
Street, London, E.C.3; f. 1836; cap. auth. £10,000,000, 
sub. £9,121,500; res. fund £7,569,000; Chair. J. S. 
Crossley; Deputy Chair. A. C. Barnes, d.s.o., o.b.e.; 
agencies at Omdurman, Wad Medani, Port Sudan. 

National Bank Of Egypt: Khartoum; Head Office: Cairo; 

f. 1898; cap. £3,000,000; res. fund £3,000,000; Pres. 
Am Shamsy Pasha; Gov. Sir Frederick Leith-Ross, 

g. c.m.g., k.c.b.; agencies at El-Obeid, Omdurman, 
Port Sudan, Tokar, Wad Medani. 


Palatine Insurance Co. Ltd.: Sudan Agents: G. Dello 
Strologo Co. Ltd., P.O.B. 308, Khartoum. 

Phoenix Assurance Co. Ltd.: Sudan Agents: Gellatly, 
Hankey 8 c Co. (Sudan) Ltd., Khartoum. 

Prudential Assurance Co. Ltd.: Sudan Agents: A. Papadam 
and Co., P.O.B. 162, Khartoum. 

Royal Exchange Assurance Corporation: Sudan Agents: 
G. Dello Strologo Co. Ltd., P.O.B. 308, Khartoum, 
and at Port Sudan. 

Sun Insurance Office Ltd.: Sudan Agents: G. Dello Strologo 
Co. Ltd., P.O.B. 308, Khartoum, and Port Sudan. 

Yorkshire Insurance Co. Ltd.: Sudan Agents: Boxall and 
Co., P.O.B. 1, Khartoum. 


INSURANCE 

Accident 

Caledonian Insurance Co.: Gellatly, Hankey & Co. (Sudan) 
Ltd., Khartoum and Port Sudan. 

Eagle, Star and British Dominions Insurance Go. Ltd.: 

Sudan Agents: Mitchell Cotts & Co. (M.E.) Ltd., 
Khartoum. 

General, Accident, Fire and Life Assurance Corporation 
Ltd.: Gellatly, Hankey & Co. (Sudan) Ltd., P.O.B. 215, 
Khartoum, and branch offices. 

Northern Insurance Co. Ltd.: Sudan Agents: Buiidmore 
Co. (Sudan) Ltd., P.O.B. 314, Khartoum. 


Baggage 

Caledonian Insurance Co. Ltd.: Gellatly, Hankey & Co. 
(Sudan) Ltd., Khartoum and Port Sudan. 

Eagle, Star and British Dominions Insurance Co. Ltd.: 

Sudan Agents: Cotts, Darke & Co. Ltd., Khartoum. 

General, Accident, Fire and Life Assurance Corporation 
Ltd.: Gellatly, Hankey & Co. (Sudan) Ltd., P.O.B. 215, 
Khartoum, and branch offices. 

Travellers 1 Baggage Insurance Association : Sudan Agents: 
Mitchell Cotts & Co. (M.E.) Ltd., Khartoum. 


Fire 


Caledonian Insurance Co. Ltd.: Gellatly, Hankey & Co. 
(Sudan) Ltd., Khartoum, and Port Sudan. 

Commercial Union Insurance Go. Ltd.: Sudan Agent: 
Aziz Kfouri, Khartoum N. 

Cornhill Insurance Co. Ltd.; Sudan Agents: Youths Ahmed 
and Abdel Moneim Mohd 8 c Co., Khartoum. 

Eagle, Star and British Dominions Insurance Co. Ltd.: 

Sudan Agents: Mitchell Cotts 8 c Co. (M.E.) Ltd., 
Khartoum. 

General, Accident, Fire and Life Assurance Corporation 
Ltd.; Gellatly, Hankey 8 c Co, (Sudan) Ltd., P.O.B. 215, 
Khartoum, and branch offices. 

London Assurance: Sudan Agents: Mitchell Cotts & Co. 
(M.E.) Ltd., P.O.B. 221, Khartoum. 

London and Lancashire Assurance Co.; Sudan Agents: 
B. Nathan 8 c Co.* P.O.B. 10, Omdurman. 

National Insurance Company of Egypt: Sudan Agents: 
The National Bank of Egypt, Khartoum. 


Northern Assurance Co. Ltd.: Sudan Agents: Buiidmore 
Co. (Sudan) Ltd,, P.O.B. 314, Khartoum. 


Life 

Caledonian Insurance Co.: Gellatly, Hankey & Co. (Sudan) 
Ltd., Khartoum and Port Sudan. 

Gompagnie d’Assurances Generates sur la Vie Sudan: 

Sudan Agent: John Valvis, Khartoum. 

General, Accident, Fire and Life Assurance Corporation 

Ltd.: Gellatly, Hankey Sc Co. (Sudan) Ltd., P.O.B. 
215, Khartoum, and branch offices. 

Gresham Life Assurance Society Ltd.: Sudan Agent: 
E. A. Turner, Khartoum. 

Misr. Societe Misr. d*Assurances, S.A.E.: Sudan Agent: 
Ah el Bereir, Khartoum. 

Prudential Assurance Co. Ltd.: Sudan Agents: A. Papadam 
and Co. Ltd., P.O.B. 162, Khartoum. 


Marine 

British and Foreign and Marine Insurance Co. Ltd.: Sudan 
Agents: Sudan Warehousing Co. Ltd., Port Sudan. 
London Assurance: Sudan Agents: Mitchell Cotts 8 c Co. 

(M,E.) Ltd., P.O.B. 221, Khartoum. 

Marine Insurance Co. Ltd.; Sudan Agents: Barclays Bank 
Ltd. (D.C. 8 c O.), Khartoum, Port Sudan, and Wad 
Medani. 

Prudential Assurance Co. Ltd.: Sudan Agents: A. Papadam 
and Co. Ltd., P.O.B. 162, Khartoum. 

Royal Exchange Assurance Corporation; Sudan Agents: 

G. Dello Strologo Co. Ltd., Khartoum and Port Sudan. 
Yorkshire Insurance Co. Ltd.: Sudan Agents: Boxall and 
Co., P.O.B. 1, Khartoum. 


Motor Car 

General, Accident, Fire and Life Assurance Corporation 
Ltd.: Sudan Agents: Gellatly, Hankey 8c Co. (Sudan) 
Ltd., P.O.B. 215, Khartoum, and branch offices. 

London Assurance; Sudan Agents: Mitchell Cotts 8 c Co. 
(M.E.) Ltd., Khartoum. 

Motor Union Insurance €0. Ltd.: Sudan Agents: Sudan 
Mercantile Co. (Khartoum Ltd.), P.O.B. 97, Khartoum. 

Northern Assurance Co. Ltd.: Sudan Agents: Buiidmore 
Co. (Sudan) Ltd., P.O.B, 314, Khartoum, 

Royal Exchange Assurance Corporation; Sudan Agents: 
Barclays Bank (D.C. Sc O.) Ltd., P.O.B. 312, Khartoum, 
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AGRICULTURE 

Cotton is by far the most important crop grown in the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, providing directly or indirectly the 
major part of the Government revenue. Other crops sown 
in rotation are dura and lubia, which provide the fodder 
for the animals. Wheat, pulses, and small quantities of 
other crops and vegetables are grown, especially in the 
Northern Province of the Sudan. In the south, mainly 
primitive agriculture with shifting cultivation is practised. 
Cattle, sheep, and goats are mainly kept by pastoral and 
nomadic methods. The great agricultural and social tasks 
of the Sudan Government are to turn the semi-nomad 
tribesmen into settled cultivators, and adjusting them to 
a new system of farming. With the adoption of the Gezira 
Scheme great advances have been made in the extent of 
cotton growing. 

Area of cotton grown since the opening of the Scheme 
in 1925 is as follows: 



Feddans 


Feddans 

1925-26 

80,031 

I 933‘34 

. 171,732 

1926-27 

. 100,058 

I 934 - 35 

• I 7 *> 97 * 

1927-28 

. 100,768 

1935-36 

• 185,758 

1928-29 

. 126,187 

1936-37 

* 199,770 

1929-30 

. 169,059 

1937-38 

. 208,962 

1930-31 

. 191,682 

1938-39 

. 210,789 

1931-32 

• 190,554 

1939-40 

• 211,425 

1932-33 

. 191,406 

1940-41 

. 214,648 


1 feddan— 

1.038 acres. 



The Sudan is the chief source of the world’s supply of 
gum arabic; production is particularly outstanding in 
Kordofan province. 

MINERALS 

. Minerals produced include gold at Gabait (in the Red Sea 
hills), and salt at Port Sudan. 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Sudan Chamber of Commerce: P.O. Box 81, Khartoum. 
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ANGLO-EGYPTIAN SUDAN —(Education) 


EDUCATION 


SYSTEM OF EDUCATION 

The educational system of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 
/ a ll s into two spheres, the Northern and the Southern. 
The Northern comprises the provinces of the Blue Nile, 
Darfur, Kassala, Khartoum, Kordofan, and Northern. 
The Southern sphere is constituted by the Equatoria and 
Upper Nile provinces. Education in the Northern sphere 
is mostly in the hands of the Government. Higher educa¬ 
tion at present consists of the School of Medicine, opened 
in 1924, and a newly established post-secondary school 
for training in agriculture, veterinary, science, engi¬ 
neering, law, and the teaching profession. The Gordon 
Memorial College at Khartoum is designed to supply a 
sound, practical education for the people of the Sudan. 
Two junior secondary schools provide vocational training, 
and 11 intermediate schools prepare boys for entry into 
Gordon College, and also provide post-elementary educa¬ 
tion for a part of the general public. Pupils attending these 
schools number about 720. Nearly 19,000 boys attend 
the 113 elementary schools, from which some of them pass 
on to intermediate schools. In 1943 there were 55 girls' 
elementary schools, attended by 5,921 girls, and a training 
college for school mistresses with 60 students. At Bakht 
er Ruda, in the Blue Nile province, an elementary teachers’ 
training college for boys, with in students, has been 
established. There are two technical schools at Omdurman 
and Atbara, whose students are mainly apprentices to the 
mechanical engineering side of the Sudan Railways. Both 
schools contained, in 1943, 223 boys. Various non- 
Government schools operate in the Sudan, and are 
managed by Europeans and the various communities 
concerned with the education of the children of mixed 
Sudanese, Egyptian, and other nationalities. Three 
independent intermediate schools and several elementary 
schools are managed by the people of the Sudan. The 
number of non-Government schools of all grades in the 
Northern sphere is 57, with an attendance of 4,659 boys 
and 3,036 girls. Also 248 State-aided or Koranic schools 
and 112 sub-grade schools provide a varying standard of 
sub-grade elementary education to some 21,000 boys. 
In the Southern sphere, mission schools, subsidised and 
inspected by the Government, are operated. There-*is 
no higher secondary education, but 3 boys' intermediate 
schools, 33 elementary schools, 18 girls' schools, 3 trade 
schools, 5 normal and central schools, and 467 village 
schools are established there. It can be rightly said that 
the words of Lord Kitchener at the opening of the Gordon 
Memorial College in 1902 have come true: “All I hope and 
trust is that it may be round this centre that the develop¬ 
ment of higher education in the Sudan may he focused for 
all time”. 

Girls 1 Education. The apathy of some of the people 
towards the education of girls and the active opposition of 
others were prime deterrents to progress, and took years 

• to overcome. The steady advance achieved in the succeed¬ 
ing years is largely the result of the selfless devotion of a 
small band of women who, under the direction of the 
Education Department or established missionary bodies, 
have toiled like their sisters in the medical sphere to break 
down the prejudice existing against any step for the 
emancipation of Sudanese womanhood. The first girls' 
elementary school was opened in 1911. By 1924 there were 


only five such schools in existence, but the creation of a 
Teachers' Training College in the early 'twenties soon bore 
fruit, and by 1930 there were 21 Government schools with 
a total of nearly 2,000 pupils. Subsequent progress may 
be traced in the mounting number of schools: 35 in 1938, 
61 in 1942, 69 in 1947. The intake of the Teachers’ Training 
College was doubled between 1940 and 1945, and three 
intermediate schools and the nucleus of a secondary school 
attached to the Training School have been set up. There 
are also a number of non-Government schools in the larger 
towns. The first women student entered the Gordon 
College in 1946. 

Approved plans for future development are far-reaching, 
but their implementation may be obstructed by a shortage 
of native teaching staff, since the early marriage habit of 
the Sudanese and the newly appreciated attraction of an 
educated bride are constantly reducing the ranks of both 
qualified and potential school mistresses. This problem is 
exercising the responsible authorities, and the only pallia¬ 
tive so far discovered is the recruitment of a comparatively 
high proportion of foreign teachers. 


colleges 


mmm memorial college 

KHARTOUM 
Founded 1903. 

President; H.E, The Governor-General of the Sudan, Sir 
Robert George Howe, k.c.m.g. 

Chairman of the Council; G, li. F. Bredxn, c.b.b. 
Principal; L, C. Witcher ,m.a„ b.litt., b.a. 
Vice-Principal for Administration; A, B. Theobald, b.a. 
Vice-Principal for Student Affairs; Ibrahim Ahmed 
Ibrahim. 

Bursar; Abdex. Hazzak El Kbangi, 

Librarian; (Vacant). 

,The library contains 12,000 volumes. 


Deans: 

Faculty of Arts; C. R, Oldham, m,a. (Oxon.). 

Faculty of Science; G. C, Wood, m.a. (Oxon.). 

Faculty of Administration; T, H. B, Mynors, b.a, (Oxon,). 
Faculty of Agriculture: A, P. Milner, m.a., ».sc„ b.com. 
(Aberdeen). 

Faculty of Veterinary Science: A, W. Chalmers, m.r.c.v.s. 
Faculty of Engineering: T, Doughty, b.sc. (Edin.), 
a.mxc.b. 

Number of students: 225* 

The College is associated with the University of London. 


Readers: 

Department of Arabic; A1 Nowaxbx, m.b„ b.a., rh.il 
Department of Zoology: H, Sandon, m.a., fh.p. 



ANGLO-EGYPTIAN SUDAN —(Education) 


Senior Lecturers: 

Faculty of Agriculture: 

Boyns, B. M., b.sc., ph.d. (Dunelm) (Chemistry). 

Cobley, Leslie S., b.sc. (Manch.), a.i.c.t.a. (Biology). 
Faculty of Arts: 

Donaghy, J., m.a. (English). 

Hart, H. F., b.a. (Lond.), dip.educ. (English). 

Hill, R. L., b.litt. (Oxon.), m.a. (Oxon.) (History). 

Howell, E. J., m.sc., ph.d., dip.educ. (Geography). 
Khalifa, Mahmoud (Sharia Law). 

Myers, O. H. (Archasology). 

Stuart, A. L., m.a., ph.d. (English). 

Faculty of Science: 

Fallows, T. H., m.a. (Oxon.) (Mathematics). 

Girgis, S., b.sc. (Egypt) (Botany). 

MacLeay, K. N. G., b.sc, (Botany). 

Pyle, J. H., b.sc. (Lond.), dip.educ. (Cantab.) (Chemistry). 
Rzoska, J., ph.d. (Poznan) (Zoology). 

Faculty of Engineering: 

El Maghrabi, A. F., b.a. (Mathematics). 

Ibrahim, A. I. (Surveying). 

Mitry, W. (Electrical Engineering). 

Kitchener School of Medicine: Khartoum; f. 1924. 

RESEARCH INSTITUTION 

Stack Medical Research Laboratories: Khartoum; f. 1935. 
Director: E. S. Horgan, b.a., m.d., b.ch. 

Senior Bacteriologist: R. Kirk, m.d., b.sc., f.r.s.g., 
d.p.h. (Glasgow). 

Bacteriologist : Mansour Ali Haseeb, d.k.s.m. (Khar¬ 
toum) . 

Government Analyst: A. J. Henry, d.sc., ph.d. 
(Reading). 

Chemist: D. N. Grindley, f.r.i.c. 


Medical Entomologist: D. J. Lewis, m.a. (Camb.). 

The library of the Laboratories contains 2,000 
volumes. 

MUSEUMS 

Antiquities Museums Gordon Memorial College, Khartoum. 

Haifa Museums Wadi Haifa; antiquities, ethnological and 
general. 

Khalifa’s House Museums Omdurman. 

Khartoum Museum: P.O. Box 178, Khartoum; Dir. 
A. J. Arkell, m.b.e., m.c., b.litt., e.s.a.. Commissioner 
for Archaeology and Anthropology; objects: ethno¬ 
logical, archaeological, historical, natural history; 
collections of objects from the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan; 
publ. Report on the Antiquities Service and Museums. 

Merowe Museums Merowe; antiquities and general. 

Napata Museum: FTapata. 

Natural History Museum: S.G., Education Department, 
Khartoum; Curator J. W. Cowland, b.a. 

LIBRARIES 

Coptic Library: P.O.B. 76, Khartoum. 

Flinders Petrie Library: c/o Khartoum Museum, P.O. Bpx 
178, Khartoum; f. 1946; Commissioner for Archseology 
and Anthropology A. J. Arkell; number of volumes: 

2,600. 

Gordon Memorial College Library: Gordon Memorial Col¬ 
lege, Khartoum; f. 1903; Librarian (Vacant); number 
of volumes: 12,000. 
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AN GLO-EGYPTI AN SUDAN— (Places of Interest) 


PLACES OF INTEREST 


THE TOURIST SEASON 

The best season for a visit to the Sudan is November to 
February inclusive, though March is also quite suitable. 
Details of the railway services are given in the official 
time-table of the Sudan Government Railway, and can 
also be obtained from the Sudan Government Agencies in 
Cairo and London. A visa is required, and can be obtained 
from the Sudan Agencies. Excellent big-game and other 
shooting can be enjoyed, the best months being January, 
February, and March. 

TOURIST AGENCIES 
AShkar, H. A.: P.o. Box 6, Khartoum. 

Cook, Thomas, & Son Ltd.: Khartoum. 

White, R. * 1.2 P.O. Box 70, Khartoum. 

ANTIQUITIES 

The modern Sudan corresponds roughly to the region 
known to the ancient Egyptians as Kush, and to the 
classical geographers as Ethiopia. Early traffic was 
established between this country and Egypt. Several 
great caravan leaders have left records of their activities 
in their tombs at Assuan (Elephantine), and many more 
are found scattered on the rocks by the side of the river 
as far south as Sennar. The strong kings of the Middle 
Empire (2000-1800 b.c.) established a chain of fortresses, 
stretching to the south from Assuan, the most southern of 
them being at Kerma. Roughly from 1500-1200 b.c. the 
Sudan was an integral part of the Egyptian realm, but 
with the decline of the Empire the whole of Egypt and the 
country weakened, and long periods of barbarous condi¬ 
tions prevailed. It was during this period that a family 
settled at Napata, near Merowe, gradually grew wealthy and 
powerful, and finally proclaimed themselves kings of 
Ethiopia. The first of them who styled himself King of 
Kush was Kashta (750 b.c.) and he held the country as 
far north as Thebes. His successor, Piankhi, conquered the 
whole of Egypt, and this conquest was commemorated in 
the famous conquest stela found at Jebel Barkal in 1662, 
and now in the Cairo Museum. For eighty years Piankhi 
and Ms successors, who appear in the records as the twenty- 
fifth dynasty, ruled the whole Nile Valley, with Napata as 
their capital. Ejected from Egypt by the Assyrians in 
661 b.c. the kings of Ethiopia continued to rule their 
country and, to judge from the size of their pyramids, 
prosperity prevailed there until 300 b.c. It was at this 


time that the power passed to a branch of the family 
established at Merowe, who held the power un til overthrown 
by the Axumits from Abyssinia, about a.d. 350. Merowe 
remained the capital of Ethiopia. There are two periods, 
roughly from 300-225 b . c . and from too- 20 b . c ., when the 
kingdom appears to have been divided, with one branch 
of the royal family established at Napata and the other 
at Merowe. Last of the northern rulers appeared to have 
been Queen Candace, who was defeated by the Roman 
general Petroneius, in 23 b . c . The term Ethiopian is 
applied to the period 750-300 b.c., when Napata was the 
capital of the kingdom, and Meroitic to the period 300 b.c. 
to a.d. 350, when Merowe was the principal city. In the 
Haifa and Dongola districts early Christian sites are very 
often found, and some of them are of great importance. 
Meroitic sites are very frequent in the Shendi district and 
south as far as Sennar. 

Buhen. On the west bank of the Nile, three miles south 
of Haifa: temples and towns, Middle Empire to Roman 

times. 

Sennar. Fortress of the Middle and New Empire period. 

Soleb. A temple, Middle Empire period. 

Napata. Near Merowe, the seat of the first Ethiopian 
kings: a small museum attached, with statues and other 
antiquities from sites in Dongola, and interesting Dervish 
relics bequeathed by General Sir Harold Jackson Pasha, 

Jebel Barkal. Situated near Kareima, a holy mountain, 
sacred to the ram-headed god Amon, with remains of 
temples of New Empire to Meroitic times. 

Kuril and Nuri are sites with pyramid fields, situated 
near Kareima. 

Merowe. Near Kabushia, north of Shendi, the southern 
capital of ancient Ethiopia, The site includes temples and 
groups of pyramids, 300 b.c. to a.d. 300. 

Nagaa and Musawarat Easily accessible by motor car 
from Wad Ban-Naga, this site includes the best-preserved 
ruins in the Sudan, 15 b.c. to a.d. 300. At Nagaa there are 
temples, reservoirs, and an extensive building that may 
have been a country palace at Musawarat. 

In June 1947 the ceremonial opening of the restored 
tomb of the Mahdi took place in Omdurman, The MahdFs 
coffin had been re-discovered, and his tomb is now placed in 
an impressive square building, with a large central dome 
surmounted by a silver crescent, in which is set a Dervish 
spear-head. At each comer of the roof is a smaller cupola, 
also topped by a crescent and a spear. 
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ANGLO-EG YPTI AN SUDAN-(The Press, Bibliography) 


THE PRESS 


DAILIES 

El Akhbar: Khartoum; f. 1944; Arabic; Editor Mohammed 
Amer Bashir. 

El-Umma: Sinkat Street, Khartoum; f. 1945; morning; 
organ of Umma Party; Arabic; Editor Mahmoud 
Mustafa Taher. 

El Sudan El Gedid: P.O. Box 358, Khartoum; f. 1943; 
supports complete independence of the Sudan; Arabic; 
Editor Ahmed Yousif Hashim. 

El Ra’i El Amm: P •O. Box 424, Khartoum; independent; 
Arabic; Editor Ismail Atabani. 

Garidat El Nil: P.O. Box 358, Khartoum; Umma Party; 
Arabic. 

Saw! El Sudan: Omdurman; Ashigga Party; Arabic; 
Editor Abdalla Mirghani. 

Sudan Daily Horald: P.O. Box 318, Wingate Avenue, 
Khartoum; f. 1911; evening; non-party; English; Editor 
Ray Shohet. 


Sudan Star: P.O. Box 327, Abbas Square, Khartoum; 
f. 1942; English; Editor J. H. Davidson. 

WEEKLIES 

El Amel @f Sudan: Khartoum; f. 1946; Arabic; Editor Fadl 
Beshir. 

El IVio’tomar: Khartoum; organ of the Ashigga Party; 
Arabic; Editor Ali Hamed. 

El Raid: Khartoum; f. 1947; Arabic; Editor Mekki Abbas. 

El Shabab: Khartoum; f. 1947; Arabic; Editor Osman 
Ahmed Omer. 

Huna Omdurman: f. 1942; magazine of the Sudan Broad¬ 
casting Service; Arabic; Editor Hussein Taha Zaki. 

Kordofan: Kordofan; f. 1945; Arabic; Editor El Fateh el 
Nur. 

Sudan News: P.O. Box 131, Khartoum; f. 1943; Greek; 
Editor S. U. Calidakis. 

MONTHLY 

Bint el Wadi: f. 1947; Editor Taksu Sarkissian. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Artin, Y. England in the Sudan (London, 1911), 
Baedeker’s Egypt (8th edition, London, 1929). 

Budge, Sir E. A. T. W. The Egyptian Sudan: Its History 
and Monuments (2 vols., London, 1907). 

By Nile and Tigris (London, 1920). 

Churchill, Winston L. S. The River War (ed. 1915, 
London). 

CRABixks, P. The Winning of the Sudan (Toronto, 1934). 

Corbyn, E. N. Survey of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 
1898-1944 (London, 1946). 

Elston, R. The Traveller’s Handbook for Egypt and the 
Sudan (London, 1929). 


Hamilton, J. A. de C. The Anglo-Egyptian Sudan from 
Within (London, 1935). 

Hill, R. L. A Bibliography of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 
from the earliest times to 1937 (Oxford, 1939). 

MacMichael, Sir H. A. A History of the Arabs in the 
Sudan (2 vols., Cambridge, 1922). 

The Anglo-Egyptian Sudan (London, 1934). 

Nadel, S. F. The Nuba (London, 1947). 

Official Publications 

Egypt and the Sudan (Cmd. 2269, London, 1924). 

Sudan Almanac (H.M. Stationery Office, London, annually) * 
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THE ISLAND OF CYPRUS 


GEOGRAPHY 


FRONTIERS 

The Island of Cyprus, situated in the north-east part of the 
eastern basin of the Mediterranean Sea, has Asia Minor on 
the north and Syria to the east, and lies between the lati¬ 
tudes 34° 33' and 35 0 41' north and longitudes 32 0 17' and 
34 0 35' east. The greatest length of the island from west- 
south-west to east-north-east is approximately 140 miles, 
and the greatest breadth from north to south is about 
60 miles. A narrow tongue of land named Karpas, 10 miles 
in breadth and 45 miles in length, runs east-north-east 
from Trihomo to Cape Andreas. The area of the island is 
3,584 sq. miles. 

MouniAim 

The mountains of Cyprus consist of two main ranges. 
The northern range, known as the Kyrenia Mountains, 
extends from Cape Andreas to Cape Kormakiti, a distance 
of more than one hundred miles; its highest point is Akro- 
mandra, 3,433 ft. The southern range, more extensive 
and lofty, culminates in Mount Trobdos, 6,406 ft. above 
sea level. Farther eastwards is the Mount Adelphoi with 
a height of 5,305 ft., followed by Papoutsa (5,124 ft.) and 
Chionia (4,674 ft.), this mountain chain terminating in the 
peak of Sta. Kroca, or Stavrovouni (the Olympus of 
Strabo), 2,260 ft. 

RIVERS 

Although they are little more than mountain streams, dry 
in summer and unnavigable in winter, the rivers of Cyprus 
enrich the soil with much alluvial earth. Largest of them 
is the Pedias, springing from Machsera mountains, and 
passing close to Nicosia. The Yallt, originating near the 
source of the Pedias, passes through Nisou, Dhali, and 
Pyroi, and traverses the Messaoria plain in a direction 
parallel to the Pedias. Smaller but more regular are the 
Caras, coming from the slopes of Troodos and flowing into 
the bay of Morphou, and the Kouris and the Diarrhizos, 
which have their exits near Epskopi and Kouklia res¬ 
pectively. 

. LAKES 

To-day there are only two small lakes between Fama¬ 
gusta and Salamis, and some salt lakes near Lamaca and 
Limassol. The chief lake of Cyprus used to be Paralimni, 
five miles from Famagusta, which was drained for 
cultivation. 

HARBOURS 

Famagusta. Entrance: min. width 250 ft., min. depth 
26 ft. Approach channel from entrance to berths: width 
250 ft. min., 350 ft. max.; depth 24 ft. min., 26 ft. max. 
Max. depth at wharves 24 ft. Length of wharves 1,750 ft. 
Max. dimensions for vessels to berth alongside: length 


420 ft., beam 55 ft., draught 23 J ft. Pilotage, by Govern¬ 
ment pilots, available from dawn to dusk. Tugs are not 
available. Cranes: one fixed hand-winch, 5 tons capacity. 
Railway runs alongside berths. Bunkering: coal available 
in limited quantities, but no arrangements for fuel oil. 
Storage accommodation ample for normal trade require¬ 
ments. Water available at all berths. 

Larnaca. open roadstead; vessels discharge into and 
load from lighters. Twenty lighters of 15 tons deadweight 
capacity are available. Lighters are loaded and discharged 
at the pier, which has a i^-ton stationary motor crane 
and three stationary hand cranes from 1J to 8 tons capa¬ 
city. Water available at pier, no water-barge. No bunker¬ 
ing facilities. Passenger and towing launches are available. 
Ample storage capacity for normal trade requirements. 

Limassol. Open roadstead; vessels discharge into and 
load from lighters. Thirty lighters of 15 tons capacity are 
available. Lighters are loaded and discharged at piers, 
which have two motor cranes, one of 1$ tons and one of 
1 ton, and two stationary hand cranes, one of ij tons and 
one of 7 tons capacity. Water available at pier, no water- 
barge. No bunkering facilities. Passenger and towing 
launches are available. Storage accommodation is very 
strictly limited. 

The harbours of Paphos and Kyrenia offer good anchor¬ 
age to small vessels and fishing craft. 

IRRIGATION 

The beginnings of irrigation in Cyprus date back to 
1883, when an ancient canal of about 15 miles in length 
was repaired for the purpose of irrigating the best lands of 
the Messaoria. In 1896 a loan of ^60,000, granted by the 
Colonial Office, was spent on irrigation works on the 
island. Four sites for reservoirs were selected, and it was 
also found possible to combine the reclamation of large 
areas of swamp with irrigation. 

The Synkrasi reservoir. The works on this project were 
commenced in 1898 and completed in 1899. During floods 
the land is watered through channels branching off from a 
low earthen dam, and the surplus water finds its way to the 
Synkrasi reservoir, formed by an embankment 30 ft. high, 
1,500 ft. long. In addition to that, 300 acres of swamp 
were drained, and plantations are now situated round the 
reservoir. 

Other irrigation works are: the Messaoria works, and the 
three other principal reservoirs—Akhyritou, Kouklia, and 
Vatili. Other and more primitive means of irrigation are 
storage irrigation, irrigation by means of water machines 
from wells, irrigation from perennial streams, and irriga¬ 
tion from the clear-water supply provided by mountain 
torrents and by silt-land flood waters. 
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PEOPLES AND RELIGIONS 


PEOPLES 

The inhabitants of the Island of Cyprus are mainly Greek 
Christians and Moslems. The Greek Christians are de¬ 
scended from the earliest inhabitants of the island, while 
the Moslems are the descendants of the Ottoman Turks and 
of the earlier Arab invaders. 

LANGUAGES 

The official languages are English, Modern Greek, and 

Turkish. 

RELIGIONS 

Of the inhabitants of Cyprus, about 80 per cent are mem¬ 
bers of the Greek Orthodox Church of Cyprus and about 
*8. per cent are members of the Islamic Faith. Other 
religious communities include Armenian-Gregorians (3,659), 
Roman Catholics, Maronites, and Anglicans. 

The Orthodox Church of Cyprus. The Orthodox Church 
of Cyprus, being a part of the Orthodox Eastern Church, 
enjoys the privilege of independence with the right to 
elect its own Archbishop. Christianity was introduced 
early in Cyprus, and it is said that'Paul and Barnabas 
landed at Salamis and went to Paphos, where they con¬ 
verted the Roman pro-Consul, Sergius Paulus. After the 
expulsion of the Jews in a.d. 115 the growth of the Ortho- 
dox Church was rapid. The Bishops of Salamis, Paphos, 
and Tremithus were present at the Council of Nicsea (a.d. 
321), and twelve Cypriots subscribed to the Canons of the 
Council of Serdica in a.d. 343. 

Th© independence of the Cyprus Church was threatened 
by the claims of the Patriarchs of Antioch, who desired to 
appoint its Metropolitans, but the Council of Ephesus, 
a.d. 431, did not give a favourable decision. 

During the long Turkish rule, which began in 1571 and 
ended in 1878, and during which it was freed from the 
Lusignan and Venetian Latin domination, the Church 
regained much of its former power, the Archbishop 
representing the Greek Christian community with the 
Government. A new Charter, the Katastatiko, was promul¬ 
gated by the Holy Synod of Cyprus in 1914. The Hierarchy 
of the Church of Cyprus is at present composed as follows: 

(1) Archbishop of Nova Justiniana and all Cyprus. 

(2) The Metropolitan of Paphos, Exarch of Arsinoe and 
the Romans. 

( 3 ) The Metropolitan of Kition, of the new city of 
Limassol and of Curium. 

(4) The Metropolitan of Kyrenia and President of Solea. 


Th® Latin Church. Introduced into the country by the 
Lusignan Dynasty, the Latin Church of Cyprus consisted 
of the Archbishop of Nicosia, and the Bishops of Paphos, 
Limassol, and Famagusta. By the Bulla Cypria, issued in 
a.d. 1260 by Pope Alexander IV, the Latin Archbishop 
became the Supreme Chief of the Latins and Orthodox 
alike, until the Turks, in 1575, re-established the primacv of 
the Orthodox Archbishop. 

Maronites. The Maronites have been established for 
many centuries in Cyprus, and possessed, by the sixteenth 
century, about thirty villages on the island. They have 
churches in Nicosia and Famagusta, and their language is 
a form of Arabic mixed with Cypriot-Greek. Their Arch¬ 
bishop, resident up to the seventeenth century in Cyprus 
now resides in the Lebanon. 

Armenians. The medieval Armenian church in Nicosia, 
originating from the Latin church of Notre Dame de Tyr! 
is the only church in Cyprus which has always remained 
in Christian use. The majority of the Armenians belong to 
the Gregorians, and the rest to the Uniate Armenian 
Church and the Protestant Church. 

Church ©f England. Early in the fourteenth century 
the English had their Church at Nicosia, then also the 
headquarters of the English Order of the Knights of 
St. Thomas of Acre. The island is within the jurisdiction of 
the Archbishop of Jerusalem and the East.' 

Amarlcan Reformed Pr#$ttyt®rfai! Mission. Through the 
work of missionaries from Beirut in the Lebanon, this 
faith was introduced in 1834. In spite of setbacks the 
mission continued their work and in 1888 started to build 
chapels and educational institutions. 

Islam. There is no evidence of a Moslem community 

before the Ottoman conquest in 157X. Most adherents of 
the Islamic faith in the Island of Cyprus are Sunnis of the 

Hanah Sect. 

REPRESENTATIVES OF THE CHURCHES OF 
CYPRUS 

Cfnirdi of England: The Ven. the Archdeacon M. L. 

' Maxwell. 

GrwSc Orthodox Church; Archbishop Charalambos Myri- 
ANTHBFS MaKARIOS. 

Armenian Church; Bishop Ghevont Tchebeyan. 

Latin Church; The Rev. Father Pres. Stefano Delogio. 

Maronite Church: The Very Rev. Jean F'oradaris, Vicar- 
Gen., Nicosia. 
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HISTORY 


BEFORE 1914 

The early signs of human habitation of the island go 
back to the Neolithic or new Stone Age, of which various 
settlements have been discovered. Many signs of human 
activity in the Bronze Age (about 3000 to 1000 b.c.) 
have been unearthed, indicating that Cyprus had much 
of the metal now known as bronze. While the early 
Bronze Age tools and weapons contain about three per cent 
of tin, and are therefore copper, articles found belonging to 
the Middle Bronze Age show that the copper was already 
hardened to true bronze. The late Bronze Age, in which 
the so-called Mycenaean Age was introduced by Greek 
colonists, gave good examples of decorative designs and 
the use of materials such as gold, ivory, enamels, and glass. 

About 1500 b.c. Cyprus figured for the first time in 
Egyptian records, being conquered by Tuthmosis III. 
The introduction of iron, probably at about 1000 b.c., 
was accompanied by serious economic and political 
changes, and probably marks the beginning of the clash 
between east and west. In 502 b.c. the Greek cities joined 
the great Ionic Revolt, in which the Phoenician strongholds 
stood firm to their Persian master. This revolt was soon 
put down, and we find, in 480 b.c., Cyprus supplying 150 
ships to assist in the expedition of Xerxes against Greece. 
Attempts of the Greek “Delian Confederacy" to take 
Cyprus were foiled by the Phoenician Party, but in 410 
b.c. Evagoras of Salamis succeeded in securing indepen¬ 
dence for his country, thus establishing the predominance 
of Greek culture in the island. Therefore, Alexander, who 
had defeated the Persians at the Battle of Issus, was 
welcomed by Cyprus and supplied with timber for his ships 
to be used at the siege of Tyre. On the death of Alexander 
in 323 b.c. Cyprus fell to Ptolemy I of Egypt, and was 
fegarded as a valuable possession of the Egyptian Crown. 
Zeno, the founder of the Stoic philosophy, was the island's 
contribution to the great age of Hellenistic philosophers. 

In 85 b.c. the Romans annexed the island, and joined 
Cyprus to the province of Cilicia, then administered by 
Cicero. Julius Caesar presented Cyprus to Ptolemy and 
Arsinoe of Egypt, and the island later was made a gift from 
Antony to Cleopatra. In 23 b.c. the Island of Cyprus be¬ 
came a civil province administered by pro-consuls, with 
Paphos as the capital. 

Being so close to the Holy Land, it was only natural that 
Cyprus was one of the first lands to be influenced by 
Christianity. It was among the settled Jewish population 
there that the first converts were found. Barnabas, a Jew 
from Cyprus, accompanied St. Paul to Cyprus. The Roman 
pro-Consul, Sergius Paulus, became a Christian, and 
Cyprus was the first country to be ruled by a Christian 
governor. In a.d. 113 the general Jewish revolt against the 
Romans broke out, and was marked in Cyprus by a 
great massacre, resulting in the expulsion of the Jews 
from the island. In the early part of the Byzantine period 
(a.d. 395-1191) Cyprus was governed by a Consularis 
appointed from Antioch, and for almost two centuries the 
island enjoyed peace and prosperity. 

With the rise of the Arabs, Cyprus, as an outpost of the 
eastern empire, suffered severely from Arab invasions. 
The first one was led by Abu Bakr in 632, who took 
Kitium (Larnaca). It was only in a.d. 963 that the Arabs 


were finally expelled from Cyprus by the Emperor Nike¬ 
phoros II and retreated from parts of Asia Minor. 

The next disturbance to the island came in 1184, when 
Isaac Komnenos appeared in Cyprus with forged letters 
purporting to have come from the Emperor, and claim¬ 
ing to be the appointed governor of the island. He 
assumed the title of “Emperor of Cyprus", but had the 
great misfortune to find in Richard I of England, Cceur de 
Lion, a formidable adversary and enemy. Richard I, on 
his voyage from Sicily to Acre, had his fleet scattered by 
great storms, and one of his ships, containing his sister, 
the Queen Dowager of Sicily, and his bride Berengaria of 
Navarre, was driven on to the shores of Cyprus and plun¬ 
dered. Richard, hastening to their rescue, demanded satis¬ 
faction for the mistreatment of the women and his ships. 
In the face of Isaac's defiance, Richard landed with his 
troops and took Limassol (Amathus), and celebrated there 
his marriage with Berengaria, who was crowned Queen 
of England (in 1191). Strengthened by the arrival of 
Guy de Lusignan, who had become King of Jerusalem, 
Richard defeated the Emperor Isaac. Having made 
himself master of the island, King Richard appointed 
Richard Camville and Robert of Turnham to govern over 
the island, and proceeded to Acre. Finding himself short 
of men and money, he sold Cyprus for 100,000 byzants (one 
byzant equalled approximately £4 gold of present day) to 
the Templars. 

The Templars found their new possession a very heavy 
liability; their war against Saladin was absorbing all 
their energies in Syria, and their small garrison was unable 
to cope with a population constantly in revolt. In 1192 
Cyprus was offered once more to Richard, but he declined 
to take the island hack, and induced Guy de Lusignan 
to acquire Cyprus as a form of compensation for the loss 
of bis Kingdom of Jerusalem. From 1192 to 1489 there 
were almost three hundred years of rule by the kings and 
queens of the House of Lusignan over Cyprus. It was a 
time of grandeur and luxury for the few, but of little 
benefit to the inhabitants of the island. The Latin Church 
held sway, and dispossessed and subordinated the old- 
established Orthodox Church. In 1260 Pope Alexander 
IV issued the Bulla Cypria, which made the Latin Arch¬ 
bishop the supreme ecclesiastical chief of Latins and 
Orthodox alike. The power of the House of Lusignan 
stood at its highest in the fourteenth century, when many 
expeditions were organised to the towns of Asia Minor and 
Egypt. 

With Peter II (1369-1382) the fortunes of Cyprus began 
to decline. The island was ransacked by the fleet of the 
Genoese Republic, and Famagusta was captured and held 
by them till 1464. In 1417 a raid on the coast of Egypt 
resulted in the Egyptian Sultan seeking vengeance, and 
Limassol was sacked. In 1488, in consequence of a war 
with the Turks, Venice took possession of the island as a 
military and naval station, thus ending the power of the 
House of Lusignan. 

The Venetian occupation from 1489 to 1571 resulted in 
the building of magnificent fortifications at Nicosia and 
Famagusta, and^in the appointment of a Governor, or 
Captain, of Cyprus, who resided in Famagusta. Little was 
done by the Venetians to further the internal administra¬ 
tion of the country, and all their efforts were directed 
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towards the fortifying of the country against the Turks, 
whose Sultan Selim II, claimed the island as belonging to 

himself. , , . . , 

In July 1570 the Turks landed m strong force at 

Limassol, which surrendered to them. Three weeks after¬ 
wards Nicosia was taken, and the fall of Famagusta a year 
later marked the end of Venetian resistance in Cyprus. In 
the peace treaty signed in 1573 it was agreed that the 
Sultan should retain Cyprus. The Turkish rule of Cyprus 
(1571-1878) was welcomed by many of the peasantry. 
Their rule saw a decline of serfdom and the restoration of 
the Greek Orthodox Church was permitted. . 

In 1839 the Pashas, who had administered the island 
under the supervision of a Grand Vizier, were replaced by 
Deputy Governors, who governed with the assistance of 
a Council, the majority of whose members were Turks; the 
local communities were represented, however. 

By the Anglo-Turkish Convention of June 4th, 1878, the 
island was handed over by the Porte to Great Britain for 
administration by the British Crown. This transfei resulted 
from the rivalry then existing between England and Rus¬ 
sia, and thus produced a defensive alliance guaranteeing the 
Asiatic possessions of the Sultan against Russian encroach¬ 
ment. The Sultan received in return an annual sum (called 
the Tribute) of £ 92,000 from Great Britain. Great Britain 
appointed a High Commissioner, who governed the island 
with the assistance of an elective Legislative Council 
(abolished after the riots of 1931)- With the entry of 
Turkey into World War I this Convention was annulled 
by the British Government, and Cyprus was annexed 
(November 5th, 1914) to the British Crown, with the status 
Df a colony, and ruled by a High Commissioner. 


■(History) 

AFTER 1914 

Up to November 1931 the Government of Cyprus was 
regulated by Letters Patent, bearing the date March 10th, 
1925, providing for the administration of the colony by a 
Governor, aided by an Executive and a Legislative Council, 
The Legislature consisted of the Governor, nine official 
members, and fifteen elected members, three chosen by the 
Moslem and twelve by the non-Moslem voters. In 1931 the 
demand for union with Greece, and dissatisfaction with the 
dependent colonial status of the island, flared up into open 
revolt, resulting in the transfer of the legislative power 
into the hands of the Governor. 

During World War II Cyprus came in the forefront of 
the war. It was only after the Allied occupation of Syria 
and after El Alamcin that the immediate danger receded. 
Mr. Churchill visited Cyprus in 1943, and stressed the 
valuable part which Cyprus had played in the dangerous 
days at the beginning of the war. Some of the political 
restrictions proclaimed in 1931 were removed, and trade 
unions were allowed more freedom. Political movements 
have since then flourished in towns and villages, under 
Left- and Right-wing camps. Party conflict" is acute, 
even though both sides claim union with Greece as their 
aim. 

Since the end of World War II schemes of development 
have been put forward by Government in a ten-year pro¬ 
gramme, which is to cost about ^9,000,000. One-third of 
this amount is to be paid out of Colonial Development and 
Welfare grants. The remainder is scheduled to be raised by 
local loans. 
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THE GOVERNMENT 


THE CONSTITUTION 

The Island of Cyprus is at present administered under the 
Letters Patent dated November 12th, 1931, and the power 
to legislate is vested in the Governor and Commander-in- 
Chief. There is an Executive Council of the Governor, the 
Colonial Secretary, the Attorney-General, the Treasurer, 
together with one other official, and two non-official mem¬ 
bers, and since October 1933 an Advisory Council as well 
has been in existence. The composition of the non-official 
members of the Council is five Christians and two Moslems. 
It is now proposed that a new Constitution should be drawn 
up giving Cypriots a greater share in the management of 
their internal affairs, and a Consultative Assembly has 
been convened by the Governor for this purpose. 

For administrative purposes Cyprus is divided into six 
districts—Nicosia, Larnaca, Limassol, Famagusta, Paphos, 
and Kyrenia. In each of the districts the Government is 
represented by a Commissioner. Usually Kyrenia falls 
under the supervision of the Commissioner for Nicosia. 

The Governor and Commander-in-Chief: H.E. The Rt. 
Hon. Lord Winster (appointed October 1946). 

EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 

H.E. The Rt. Hon. Lord Winster (Governor). 

R. E. Turnbull, c.m.g. (Colonial Secretary). 

S. Pavlides, k.c. (Attorney-General). 

C. J. Thomas (Treasurer). 

G. N. Chryssafinis, o.b.e. (Nicosia). 

P. G. Pavlides (Limassol). 

Colonial Secretary: R. E. Turnbull, c.m.g. 
Attorney-General: S. Pavlides, k.c. 

Treasurer: C. J. Thomas. 

COMMISSIONERS 
Larnaca: D. A. Shepherd. 

Limassol; B. J. Weston. 

Nicosia and Kyrenia: O. R. Arthur. 

Famagusta: M. V. Spurway, o.b.e. 

Paphos: A. W. Green, c.b.e. 

DEPARTMENTS 

Commissioner of Police: J. H. Ashmore. 

Comptroller of Customs; W. H. Mackay. 

Auditor: A. J. R. Lucas. 

Director of Medical Services and Health: H. M. Shelley. 
Director of Education: G. Sims (Acting). 
Postmaster-Genera! : A. H. Kevorkian, m.b.e. 

Director of Agriculture: J. McDonald, d.f.c. 

Conservator of Forests: R. R. Waterer, c.b.e. 
Superintendent of Railways: J. W. Bulman, m.b.e. 
Director of Antiquities: A. H. S. Megaw. 

Comptroller of Inland Revenue: A. F. Bates (Acting). 
Commissioner of Labour: C. Ashiotis (Acting). 

Director of Land Registration and Survey; C. Mace, m.b.e. 


Director of Public Works: P. P. Taylor, o.b.e. 

Registrar, Co-operative Societies: R. N. Henry, o.b.e. 
Water Engineer: A. Cawley (Acting). 

Controller of Supplies: T. S. Bell. 

Superintendent of Census: D. Percival. 

CYPRUS REPRESENTATIVE ABROAD 

Government of Gyprus Information and Liaison Office: 

27 Cockspur Street, London, S.W.i; Commissioner 
S. C. Terezopoulos, m.b.e. 

FOREIGN DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATIVES 

IN CYPRUS 

Belgium: P. Lanitis, Limassol. 

Denmark: D. N. Demetriou, o.b.e. (Hon.), Larnaca. 
France: J. Lapierre (Consular Agent), Larnaca. 

Greece: A. A. Coundouriotis, Nicosia, 

Netherlands: N. P. Lanitis, Limassol; S. Kanaan (Hon. 

Vice-Consul), Larnaca. 

Norway: G. G. Pierides (Hon.), Larnaca. 

Portugal : D. K. Vondiziano, Larnaca. 

Sweden: Z. D. Pierides, Larnaca. 

Switzerland: J. Shukuroglou (Consular Agent), Nicosia, 
Turkey: Mehmed Ali Balin, Nicosia, 

POLITICAL PARTIES 

Ever since the first British Representative stepped 
ashore in Cyprus in 1878, the demand for union with 
Greece has never ceased to occupy the minds of the 
Cypriots. "Enosis", meaning union with Greece, is con¬ 
sidered by the various Cypriot political and cultural 
parties as their main aim, and the desire for union with 
Greece provides the otherwise impossible common link 
between them. Many prominent members of the Right 
have recently declined the invitation of the Governor to 
join the Consultative Assembly. The Ethnarchic Council*, 
claiming to he the authentic and sole representative of the 
people, will have to consider the staunchly pro-British 
Turkish community, numbering 80,548 people, and the 
safeguarding of their rights in any future political develop¬ 
ments of the island. 

The main political parties are three: 

The Cyprus National Party (K»E.K.)- 

The Working People’s Progressive Party (A.K.E.L*)- 

The Pancyprian Greek Socialist Vanguard (P.E.S.P.). 

There are also two agricultural unions which are quasi®, 
political organisations, as follows: 

The Pancyprian Union of Farmers (P.E.K.)« 

The Union of Cyprus Farmers (E.A.K.). 

No accurate numbers of the members of these organisa- • 
tions can be given. 
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THE LEGAL SYSTEM 

Law and justice throughout the Island of Cyprus are 
administered by the Courts of Justice Laws, 1935 to 1943. 

Supreme Court. This court consists of a Chief Justice 
and two or more puisne judges, with appellate jurisdiction 
civil and criminal, over the decisions of all other established 
courts, and original jurisdiction as a Colonial Court of 
Admiralty under the Imperial Act of 1890, and in matri¬ 
monial cases, with powers in such cases similar to those 
oi the. High Court in England. On hearing appeals the 
court is composed ol two or three judges, or as the Chief 
Justice may determine. In criminal appeals, leave to appeal 
is granted or refused absolutely by a single judge In 
civil matters, where the amount or value in dispute is 
£300 or over, an appeal lies from the Supreme Court to 
H.M. in Council. The Supreme Court, may also, in its 
discretion, grant leave to appeal to H.M. in Council from 
any other judgment which involves a question of great 
general or public importance. b 

ASSTO Courts. There are six Assize Courts established in 
the island, with unlimited criminal jurisdiction and power 
to order compensation up to ^300. These courts are com- 
posed of: a judge of the Supreme Court, sitting with a 
President of a District Court and a District Judge, or with 

x 7 °i? lst f ri T ct l udses ' Tilis bench of three is nominated by 
the Chief Justice whenever a sitting is to be held. * 

District Courts. Six District Courts, consisting of a 
President and such Judges and magistrates as the Chief 
Justice may from time to time direct, are established in 
the , S1X d j stricts : District Courts exercise 

** criminal jurisdiction, the extent of 
which depends on the bench constituting the court. 

In civil matters a President and one or two District 
Judges have unlimited jurisdiction. A President nr a 

f ttin K dl0nQ > upTo £200 

bocrease^f t0 ^l 5 ' wMch the Gov ^nor may 
increase to £50. Any member of the court can even in 

or mjt 0n a g01I1 ?i beyo - n v his j urisdicti °n, try to settle issues 
? rde * ™ lthoat dicing of tire action on the 
ments, or give judgment when the defendant fails to 

tFheL° 7 d ^ tSthe i Claim - The President has also powl? 
to hear decisions of magistrates in actions where the 
amount in dispute does not exceed £25 or £50. “ 

la criminal matters jurisdiction of a District Cmirt ,•» 

. , * President has power to try anv ciffarim, 

PWKhabte with imprisonment up to three^yearl or with 

S to /Joa restrict Nt a ? d may order compensation 
a 4.Tr x » stn t J ud S e has power to try offences 

, with im Pnsonment up to one year, or with 
to trvLfcnp 00 ' ° r ^■d^Jooi-i 1 ' an d a Magistrate has power 

compensation up to £25 * ' 7 order 
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W b f « h ! hmds of P UIU slwrent, which the mem¬ 
bers of the court cannot exceed, a President or a DfirtriH- 
Judge may also try any ofience punishable with irnnris™* 
merit, up to five years if the Attomey-Cieneral sS 
person accused, consent; a District Judge may a £o 
certain offences punishable with imprisonment up to three 
years, m prosecutions conducted by a law oliiceLr police 
officer, with his consent, and a Magistrate may, whh Uke 
consent m such prosecutions, try?- a few offences minium 
up to three years. In addition, members of a DisriictCourfc 
have power to hold a preliminary inquiry into an 
not summarily triable,Ud commit tSe accused perfn 
trial by an Assize Court. Person tor 

The jurisdiction above described may be exercised over 
Cypriots and non-Cypriots, but the law states that it does 
not con ter any jurisdiction upon the courts it establishes 
to hear any matrimonial cause where either party is a 
membei of the Greek Orthodox Church, and the marriage 
^ as celebrated m accordance with its rites, or where either 
party is a member of the Islamic faith, and the marriage 
was contracted m accordance with the Sharia Law, or to 

Ottoman lCr ma ^ er under the principles of the 

Ottoman Law previously enforced in the colony, was coe- 
mzablc by an ecclesiastical tribunal, or which is within the 

jurisdiction of an Islamic religious tribunal pumuant to 
any enactment in force for the time being. P * t0 

baw °°“g s ,apply l bc local laws and certain Otto- 
man laws specified m the iicnv Courts Laws, as well as 

Common Law and the rules of equity in force in England 
on November 5th, 1914, being the date of the colony’s 
annexation. The Family Law of the various religious 

McosH bc tllrc ° ? uch ’■“Wgious tribunals—one for 

Nicosia and Ivyrema, another for Famagusta and Lamir-i 
and a third for Limassol and PaphosL^XfrSc 
P ursoas . of tlw Islamic faith in matters of 
marriage, divorce, maintenance, inlieritancc and succession 
wills and registrations, and so forth. ^w-cession, 

' rribUnaI of A PP eal ha » be « a abolished, and 
appeShffrom twtT"? the ® u P reme Court to hear 

^* s S£. oa whicb an Islamic 

Chle *“ 6 01 the Suprema c °urt: Sir Epwaru Sx. John 

< “ w 

ACt WmulMs J “* tiC8 ° f th ° Supr6m9 Court: G - C. Griffith 
Puisne 4udge: M. C. Mei.issas. 

’"Sit SS^SSSS^ E - L -<=“• w - «• E 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


AIR LINES 

British European Airlines: London Airport; Lon don-Athens 
every Thursday* leaving Athens for Nicosia on Satur¬ 
day by B.O.A.C. connection (subject to alteration). 

British Overseas Airways Corporation Ltd.: service, thrice 
weekly, London Airport - Cairo - Nicosia (subject to 
alteration). 

Middle East Airlines Co. : bi-weekly service, Beirut-Nicosia; 
thrice-weekly service to Haifa, Lydda (subject to 
alteration). 

Misr Air Lines: Mondays, Cairo - Beirut - Cyprus - Beirut - 
Cairo; Wednesdays and Saturdays, Cairo - Lydda - 
Cyprus-Lydda-Cairo; Thursdays, Cairo-Cyprus-Cairo 
(subject to alteration). 

Cyprus Airways Ltd. (in formation). 

RAILWAYS 

Cyprus Government Railway: 76 miles of 2 ft.. 6 in. gauge 
line, from Famagusta Harbour to Kalokhorio; section 
from Famagusta Harbour to Nicosia (37 miles), open to 
regular passenger and goods traffic; section from Nicosia 
to Kalokhorio (39 miles) open to special passenger and 
goods traffic. 

ROADS 

The island has an admirable network of asphalt roads, 
and buses run from Nicosia to the main towns and most 
villages. The most popular means of transport is by taxi. 

SHIPPING 

The following return gives the total number and total 
registered tonnage of all vessels entered in the ports of the 
island, in the foreign and coastwise trades, for the period 
January 1st to November 30th in the years 1939 to 1945: 


SHIPPING AGENTS 
Nicosia 

Aeolos Shipping Bureau: Libertes str. 

General Services Agency: P.O. Box 425, 

K. Rustem & Bro.: P.O. Box 239. 

Louisides Bros. : Konak Square. 

Mikis L. Michaelides: P.O, Box 57. 

Limassol 

Amathus Navigation Co.: Spyrou Araousou str. 

John Sp. Araouso: Spyrou Araousou str. 

G. Kiras & Co.: P.O. Box 18. 

X. Lanifis: Spyrou Araousou str. 

Lewis Tourist Agency: P.O. Box 100. 

Julius M&rkides: Richardou and Berengarias str. 

N. Aristides Silas: P.O. Box 125. 

Famagusta 

Courtis Company Ltd.: P.O. Box 130. 

Gyprus Shipping Co. Ltd.: P.O. Box 84, King~George V 
Avenue. 

Francoudi & Stephanou Ltd. 

Hul! s Blyth & Co. Ltd.: P.O. Box 114. 

P. Joannou & Co.: P.O. Box 7. 

M. J. Louizides & Sons Ltd.: P.O. Box 9. 

Orphanides & Murat: P.O. Box 15. 

Christ G. Papadopouios: P.O. Box 84, Kang George Y 
Avenue. 


Year 

Foreign Trade 

Coastwise Trade 

Total 

Ships 

Tons 

Ships 

Tons 

Ships 

Tons 

1939 • 

1,116 

1,207,743 

819 

789,668 

L 935 

1,997,411 

1940 - 

723 

334 > 7 12 

671 

266,847 

L 394 

601,559 

1941 . 

760 

221,029 

1,038 

52,914 

1,798 

273,943 

1942 - 

467 

217,238 

1,063 

50,878 

1,530 

268,116 

1943 . 

5 S 3 

125,201 

1,223 

67.497 

1,806 

192,698 

1944 * 

1,034 

1 219,456 

1,290 

78,144 

2,324 

297,700 

1945 - 

1,217 

328,291 

974 

90,165 

2,191 

418,456 


It will be seen that the total number of vessels entered 
in 1945 compared very favourably with that of 1939, and 
indicated a satisfactory trend towards normal conditions. 

Cargo steamers of the Moss Line, Prince Line, Ellerman 
and Papayanni Lines, Wescott and Laurence Line, Greek 
Mediterranean Lines, and other '‘Conference" steamers 
call, usually at half-monthly intervals, from the United 
Kingdom to Cyprus ports. 

A regular ten-day service is maintained between Egypt, 
Palestine, and Cyprus by a Government-subsidised steamer 
of the Khedivial Mail Line, S.A.E. 

The Turkish State Lines maintain a monthly service 
between Turkey, Greece, Egypt, Palestine, Syria, and 
Cyprus with two steamers. 


P. K. Panayiotides: P.O. Box 66, King George V Avenue. 
Larnaca 

Antoniades & Co.: P.O. Box 82, Zenonos Kitieos str, 111. 
George Lapier: Chrysopolitissa str. 8. 

A. L. Mantovani & Sons: P.O. Box 109. 

Z. D. Pierides: P.O. Box 25. 

Michael N. Voniatis; P.O. Box 81. 

Paphos 

Englozakis Costas: P.O. Box 46. 

Joannides, Stephanos & Sons: P.O. Box 28. 

P. L. Sarafis: P.O. Box 25. 

Sivitanides Steiios: Market str. 
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STATISTICAL SURVEY 

IMPORTS FROM PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 

(ooo’s omitted) 


Countries 

1938 

*915 

1946 

United Kingdom 

£ 

747 

£ 

901 

£ 

3.003 

Australia.... 

141 

225 

168 

British India . 

121 

226 

188 

Canada .... 

3 <> 

987 

7C3 

Palestine 

29 

593 

870 

Sudan .... 

7 

122 

80 

Belgium 

75 

— 

147 

France .... 

53 

— 

50 

Greece .... 

91 

58 

*54 

Italy .... 

63 

— 

246 

Portugal .... 

4 

II 

76 

Sweden .... 

30 

XI 

109 

Yugoslavia 

28 

— 

48 

Iraq .... 

29 

449 

6 

Syria, including Lebanon . 

32 

119 

59 

Turkey .... 

8 

84 

3 2 7 

Egypt .... 

4 8 

6 ( 3 1 

57 * 

Eritrea .... 

* 

84 

49 

Libya .... 

* 

*57 

146 

U.S.A. 

90 

384 

735 

Other countries 

<535 

268 

343 

Total 

2,267 

5,340 

8,138 


* Not available. 


RETAINED CIVIL IMPORTS 
(ooo’s omitted) 


Class and Description 

1938 

1945 ; 

1946 

1 . Food, Drink, and To- 

£ 

£ 

£ 

bacco 

478 

2,579 

2,541 

2, Raw Materials 

227 

443 

498 

3. Manufactures 

*>54° 

2,3<>5 

5,985 

4. Animals not for food 


1 


5 * Bullion and Specie 

22 

12 

14 

Total 

2,267 

5,34<> 

8,138 


DOMESTIC EXPORTS 
(ooo's omitted) 


Glass and Description 

1938 

1945 

1946 

1. Food, Drink, and To¬ 

bacco 

2. Raw Materials 

3. Manufactures 

4. Animals not for food . 

5* Bullion and Specie 

£ 

7*3 

1,584 

64 

25 

£ 

1,812 

889 

449 

164 

£ 

2»*73 

1,182 

378 

*43 

Total 

2.386 

3.3*4 

‘ 3.876 


EXPORTS TO PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 
(ooo’s omitted) 


Countries 

193 8 

*945 

1946 


£ 

£ 

£ 

United Kingdom 

5«7 

551 

780 

I ranee .... 

I 06 

286 

55 * 

Greece .... 

19 

329 

5*7 

Egypt .... 

*53 

092 

489 

Palestine 

53 

492 

294 

Algeria .... 

* 

82 

*34 

Denmark 

*9 

37 

101 

Belgium 

86 

6 

106 

U.S.A.1 

87 | 

79 

105 

Sweden . . . . i 

14 

41 

99 

Syria, including Lebanon . 

7 

20(> 

83 

Other countries 

M 95 

453 

617 

Total 

2,386 

3.314 

3,876 


* Not available. 


Currency Circulation. The monetary wealth of the island 

of Cyprus has increased by over •£16,000,000 sterling during 
the last six years as shown in the following table (at 
December 31st, 1946): 


(ooo's omitted) 


• 

*939 

*945 

1946 

Currency Notes and Coin . 
Commercial Bank Deposits. 
Savings Banks' and Co-oper- 

£ 

1,063 j 
1,721 

£ 

5.956 

8,943 

£ 

6,218 

11,047 

ative Societies' Deposits . 
Government Loans floated 

1 re 

1,124 

823 

and subscribed internally 
Government Savings Bonds 

Nil 

: 1,500 

Nil 

and Certificates ' . 

1 Nil 

819 

1,* 3 * 

Total . 

2,896 

18,342 

i 

! 19,219 


Finance, 1939* *945» 1946 (ooo's omitted); 


Revenue 



*939 

*945 

1946 

Direct Taxation 

£ i 

192 

£ 

853 

£ 

1,661 

Indirect Taxation 

578 

1,308 

*,353 

Other Revenue * 

243 

*,394* 

*» 5<>3 

Total Revenue 

*,013 

! 3>555 

4.517 


* Includes Grant-in-aid from the British Government of 

£260,000, 
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Expenditure 
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1939 

I 945 

1946 

Defence and Emergency 
Measures 

War Bonus 

Commodity Subsidies. 

Other Expenditure . 

£ 

31 

Nil 

Nil 

991 

£ 

197 

564 

804 

1,960 

£ 

193 

591 

s 47 

2,371 

Total Expenditure . 

1,022 

3,525 

4,002 


Area and Population. 

3 . 5 8 4 sq. miles, of which 622 sq. miles are State 
forests and about 2,300 sq. miles are agricultural land. 
Cyprus is the third largest island in the Mediterranean. 

Population : Results of the Census held on November 
as follows^’ glVe a t0taI population of 449 . 490 , made up 


Greek Orthodox 
Moslem (Turkish) . 
Armenian Gregorian 
Maronite 
Roman Catholic 
Anglican 
Others . 


36 i ,373 
80,361 
3,686 
2,083 
1,014 

654 

319 

1S ^ be added the number of troops and 
J ewish illegal immigrants. Their combined total is roughly 
30,000. The rural population per sq. mile is 125.0. There 
were 222,726 males and 226,764 females. 

Principal Imports and Exports. 

Imports: beans and peas, butter, coffee, wheat, milk 
oils, nee, sugar, tobacco, asphalt and bitumen, coal, petro¬ 
leum, timber, earthenware and china, glass and glassware 
nron and manufactured iron, agricultural and industrial 
implements and tools, scientific instruments and appli¬ 
ances, clocks and watches, electrical goods and apparatus 
mining machinery, oil engines, sewing and knitting 
machines and parts, other machines and machinery cotton 
yams and thread, cotton piece-goods and cotton manu- 
aad manufactures, silk (including 
artificial silk), wool and woollen manufactures, chemicals 
anri drugs, benzine leather, paper, bicycles, motor cars, 
tyres and tubes, dynamite, cement, haberdashery and 
millinery, manure, perfumery, soap. 

Exports: oxen, beans and peas, carobs, cheese, barley, 
aimonds, grapes, lemons, oranges, pomegranates, raisins, 
trrnt juices^ spirits, tobacco (unmanufactured), onions 
potatoes, wine, cotton, hides and skins, asbestos, terra 
umbra, chromium ore, cupreous concentrates, cupreous 
pyrites, yellow ore, zinc ore and concentrates, metallic 
residues and wastes, pyrene oil, cuminseed, linseed, sumac 
mules aXtl ^ Cial * eet k' bu ‘ fctons f embroidery and needlework,' 

©tsrrericy. The legal tender currency is the British 

untif and Iocal A £*> I0 /-> 5 h 2/-, and x/ 

not . es - Tile pound is divided into 180 piastres; 

9 piastres—x shilling. The note issue is backed by sterling 
balances and trustee investments held in London. 5 

BANKING 

Baok off Cyprus Ltd.: Nicosia; f. 1912; cap. £426,594; res. 
fund £203,585; total resources £5,020,917; Chair. D 
Severis; Man. G. Garanis; brs. at Famagusta* 
Lamaca, Limassol, Paphos. 


Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas) Ltd.: 

Nicosia; Head Office: 54 Lombard Street, London, 
E.C.3; f. 1836; cap., auth. £10,000,000, sub. £9,121,500; 
res. fund £7,569,000; Chair. J. S. Crossley; Deputy 
Chair. A. C. Barnes, d.s.o., o.b.e.; agencies at Fama¬ 
gusta, Kyrenia, Limassol, Lamaca, Troodos (during 
summer). 

BaiKfUe d’Afh&nes: Nicosia; Head Office: rue W. Churchill, 
Athens, Greece; f. 1893; cap. Drachmas 100,800,000; 
res. fund 75,200,000 pre-war Drachmas; Chair, and Gen. 
Man. C. J. Eliasco; offices in Great Britain, Egypt, and 
U.S.A.; br. at Limassol. 

Ottoman Bank: Nicosia; Head Office: Galata, Istanbul^ 
f. 1863; cap. £10,000,000, p.u. £5,000,000; res. £1,2 50,000; 
dep. £60,363,000; brs. at Famagusta, Larnaca, Limassol, 
Kyrenia, Paphos, Morphou, Lefka, and Troodos (during 
summer); offices in London, Manchester, Paris, Mar¬ 
seilles, and brs. throughout the Near East. 

Turkish Bank off Nicosia Ltd.; Nicosia; f. 1943; cap., auth. 
£80,000, p.u. £40,000; Chair. H. Veysi; Man. I. Orhan. 

INSURANCE 

Eagle* Star Insurance Go. Ltd. : Lamaca; H6ad Office: 

1 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2; f. 1904; cap. 
su 6. £5,406,618; annual premium income £6,414,443; 
cap. p.u. £3,350,000; assets exceed £30,000,000; Chair. 
Sir Edward M. Mountain, Bart.; Gen. Man. Lieut.- 
Col. Brian Mountain. 

Economic Insurance Go. Ltd,: P.O. Box 25, Lamaca; Head 
Office: 105 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C.3; h 1901; 
cap. issued £1,000,000; res. account £750,000; Chair. 
Sir Ernest H. Murrant, k.c.m.g., m!b.e Gen. Man. 
D. H. W. Arnot. 

Employers’ Liability Assurance Corporation Ltd.: P.O. 
Box 180, Nicosia; Head Office: Hamilton House, 
Victoria Embankment, London, E.C.4; f. 1880; cap. 
auth. £2,000,000; general res. £2,250,000; Chair. Rt. 
Hon. Lord Courtauld-Thomson, k.b.e., c.b.; Man. 

R. J. Crowe. 

Yorkshire Insurance Co. Ltd.: Lemesos Trading Co. Ltd., 

Limassol; Head Office: St. Helen’s Square, York; 
f. 1824; cap. auth. £1,000,000; general res. fund 
£x,500,000; Chair. Rt. Hon. Lord Middleton, m.c.; 
Gen. Mans. R. M. Hamilton, A. Harrower. 

CYPRUS AGENTS OF OTHER 
INSURANCE COMPANIES 
Nicosia 

Alliance Assurance Co- Ltd,: Cyprus Trading Corpn. Ltd., 
P.O. Box 73, Ledra str. 23. 

Caledonian Assurance Co.: Geo. G. Pierides, P.O. Box 
no, Perdios str. 

Gentury Assurance Co.: Lyssiotis Frdres, Cleanthis 
Christofides str. 

General, Accident, Fire and Life Assurance Corpn.: Y. 

Shukiuroglou Sc Sons, Arasta Street. 

Guardian Assurance Co. Ltd.: Ch. M. Theocharides & Co., 
P.O. Box 81. 

Licences and General Insurance Co. Ltd.: Geo. Ev. Georgi- 
ades, P.O. Box 290. 

motor Union Insurance Co. Ltd.: D. Severis & Sons Ltd., 

P.O. Box 119. 

National Insurance Co. of Great Britain Ltd.: John Catsou- 
notos, P.O. Box 186, Phaneromeni str. 

Northern Assurance Co. Ltd.: B. C. Petrides & Co., P.O. 

Box 91. 

Norwich Union Fire Insurance Co.: P. M. Tseriotis, 

Phaneromeni str. 
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Phoenix Assurance Co- Ltd.: A. Royston Clark, P.O. Box 
62 0 

Provincial Insurance Co. Ltd.: Ctorides Bros., Stoa Papa- 
dopoulou. 

Prudential Assurance Co. Ltd.: Marashlian Sarkis, P.O. 
Box 76. 

Scottish Union and National Insurance Co.: Michel S. 
Savides, P.O. Box 28. 

South British Insurance Co. Ltd.: Spinney's Ltd., P.O. 
Box 216. 

United British Insurance Co. Ltd.: D. Sevens & Sons Ltd., 
P.O. Box X19. 

Warden Insurance Co. Ltd.: Keheyan Hagop, P.O. Box 
4 2 5 * 

Limassol 

Atlas Assurance Co. Ltd.: N. P. Lanitis Co. Ltd., P.O. 
Box 203. 

Baloise Assurance Co.; Gramvi & Zenon, St. Andrew 
Street. 

London and Lancashire Insurance Co. Ltd.: Chr. E. Papa- 
dakis, P.O. Box 24. 

Pearl Assurance Co. Ltd.: Geo. Pavlides Ltd., P.O. Box 
53 * 

Royal Insurance Co. Ltd.: Haggipavlu Christ. & Sons Ltd., 
P.O. Box 14. 

Famagusta 

Commercial Union Assurance Co. Ltd.: Francoudi & Ste- 
fanon, P.O. Box 31. 

Liverpool and London and Globe Insurance Co. Ltd.: M. J. 

Louisides & Sons Ltd., P.O. Box 5. 

London Assurance Co. Ltd.: Hull, Blythe 8 c Co. Ltd., P.O. 
Box 114. 

Reliance Insurance Ltd. : Orphanides 8 c Murat, P.O. Box 15. 


Larnaca 


Central Assurance Co.: J. Chacholiades Sc Fils, P.O. Box 31. 

Legal and General Assurance Soc. Ltd.: G. & F. Cirilli, 
P.O. Box 32. 

Palatin Insurance Co. Ltd.: Z. D. Pierides, P.O. Box 25. 
Queensland Insurance Co. Ltd.: Stylianou Kyr„ P.O. Box 
13. 

Sun Insurance Office Ltd.: Antoniades Sc Co., P.O. Box 82, 
Zenonos Kitieos str. ru. 

Western Assurance Co.; E. Cirilli and E. Pantelides, P.O. 
Box 32. 

TMB CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT 
The deposits with the movement amount to ^1,348,746, 
and their reserve funds £210,000. There are 516 societies at 
present in Cyprus—with a joint membership of over 
70,000—which can be classified as follows: 


Credit societies 
Savings banks 
Consumers' societies 
Wine-making 
Oil-pressing . 

Milling . 

Land leasing and land purchase 
Transport . 

Unions . 

Others . 

Co-operative Central Bank 


369 

39 

61 

10 



Total 


516 


AGRICULTURE 

Agriculture is the chief industry of the island, producing 
mainly cereals, carobs, olives, and vine products. Other 
agricultural products are: tobacco, cheese, potatoes, onions, 
citrus fruit, nuts, flax, silk cocoons, cotton, pigs, cattle, 
mules, donkeys, sheep, poultry, and eggs. The type of 
farming practised in a given area depends on the climatic 
conditions which, in Cyprus, range from temperate to 
semi-tropical temperatures, and from a low rainfall of less 
than twelve inches to over forty inches in sonic of the hill- 
districts 

The formation of a separate supply and irrigation de¬ 
partment has aided the development of agriculture gener¬ 
ally and stimulated interest in pumping water supplies. 
Cyprus wine, famous throughout the ages, together with 
spirits and raisins, have lound a ready market in recent 
times all over the world. Formerly a domestic industry, 
the wine industry is now installed with modern equipment, 
and is producing uniform products. In spile of the low 
export figures of citrus fruit during the war years the 
industry has not neglected the groves, and large exports 
of this iruit have already re-started. 

During wartime the production of silk-worms became 
an industry ol considerable importance, and great im¬ 
provements in the selection and grading of tobacco were 
also achieved during those years. The Department of 
Agriculture maintains a stock-farm at Athalassa, a crop 
experimental farm at Morphou, an experimental vineyard 
at Saitta, an experimental citrus grove at Famagusta, 
and deciduous fruit stations at Trikoukkia, Galata, and 
Saitta, as ■well as nursery gardens and stud stables at 
selected centres. Considerable attention is given to animal 
husbandry, and Cyprus is famed for its donkeys and mules, 
which are in great demand lor export. 

MINERALS 

Famous already in ancient times for its copper mines, 
Cyprus's principal mineral product to-day is cupreous 
pyrites, which is mined on a large scale by the Cyprus 
Mines Corporation in the Evrykhou area and near Lefka, 
with a crushing and concentrating plant at Morphou Bay, 
where steamer transport is facilitated. Cupreous pyrites 
is also produced at Kalavaso in the south of the island. 
Asbestos occurs at Mount Troddos and is exploited by 
the Tunnel Asbestos Cement Company Ltd., which has 
established quarries and mills for the production of fibre 
at Amiandos, near Troodos. Chrome iron ore is mined at 
Troddos by the Cyprus Chrome Co. Ltd. Terra umbra 
(Turkey umber) is mined chiefly in the Larnaca district, 
and is burned in Larnaca factories as well as exported. 
Gypsum, of which there are extensive beds in Cyprus, 
is mostly quarried for local requirements, but there is a 
small export trade in crude gypsum and plaster-of-paris. 

TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL ORGANISATIONS 
Association of Cyprus Industries: P.O. Box 55, Ledra 
Street, Nicosia; Chair. D. N. Dimxtmotj, o.b.®.; Vice- 
Chair. Al. Economou; See. Th, Tavernaris. 

Cyprus Chamber of Commerce: P.O. Box 55, 23 Ledra 
Street, Nicosia; Chair. D. N. Dimitriou, o.r.e.; Vice- 
Chair. P. M. Tserxotis; Sec. Th. Tavernaris. 

The Chamber has the following Trade Sections; 

Fruit Exporters’ Association, 

Timber and Building Materials Merchants’ Association. 
Cyprus Locust Bean Kibblers’ Association, 

Food and Colonial Produce Merchants’ Association, 

The Nicosia Textiles and Novelties Merchants’ Associa¬ 
tion. 

Th® Limassol Drapers’ Association, 

Cyprus Cheese-Makers’ Association. 

Commercial Representatives’ Association. 
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SYSTEM OF EDUCATION 

A general system of grants-in-aid to elementary schools 
was established in the island in 1882, and further regulated 
by laws up to 1929, when the Government assumed full 
responsibility for elementary education. In 1933 the 
Governor became the central authority in all matters 
connected with elementary education. Teachers' salaries 
and gratuities on retirement are paid by the Government, 
but the maintenance of schools is met from local rates, 
assisted by grants from education funds controlled by the 
Government, particularly in the case of secondary educa¬ 
tion. 

Government elementary schools provide a six-years' 
course from the age of six, and education is free and 
voluntary. In 1944-45 statistics for teachers and pupils and 
schools show the following figures: 

Greek Orthodox Schools: 473 (boys 12; girls 12; mixed 
449); pupils 43,705; teachers 1,009 (masters 681; mistresses 
328). 

Moslem Schools: 203 (boys r; girls 1; mixed 201); pupils 
10,259; teachers 306 (masters 240; mistresses 66). 

Other Schools: 15 (boys 1; girls 2; mixed 12); pupils 909; 
teachers 53. 

Total expenditure on education, both primary and 
secondary, for the year 1944 was £401,298, of which 
£357,481 was from Colonial Revenue. 

The total enrolment in secondary schools is about 8,020. 

The Rural Central School for the training of farmers' 
sons in practical agriculture was established in Morphou 
in 1940. 

BRITISH COUNCIL 

Activities of the British Council in Cyprus started in 
1940. Five institutes now operate in the island's main 
towns, each with its library, reading and games rooms, 
film shows, classes, etc. The institutes are staffed as 
follows: 

Nicosia: Dir. W. 1 ST. Tolfree; Assist. Dir. A. G. Hamer. 

Larnaca: Dir. R. R. Rayner, 

Limassol: Dir. A. Ross Thomas. 

Famagusta: Dir. M. V. Piddocke. 

Paphos: Dir. Comdr. A. Crawfurd. 

British Council Representative: Brig. F, A. Fenton. 
Council Accountant: B. R. Kricorissian. 


LEARNED SOCIETY 

Etaireia Kypriakon Spoudon (Society of Cyprus Studies): 
P.O. Box 34, Nicosia; f. 1936; aims: the collection and 
preservation and the study of material concerning all 
periods of Cyprus history, dialect, folklore, and the 
organisation of popular art; Pres. Dr. K. Spyridakis; 
Vice-Pres. P. Kirmitsis; Sec. G. Papacharalambous; 
Librarian K. Prousis; 250 mems.; publ. Kypriakai 
Spoudai (Cyprus Studies). 

MUSEUM 

Cyprus Museum, The: P.O: Box 448, Nicosia; f. 1883; Dir. 
of Antiquities A. H. S. Megaw; Curator Diraios. 

The Cyprus Museum displays (1) pottery from the 
Neolithic and Chalcolithic periods to the Roman Age, 
including a small collection of Byzantine pottery; (2) 
terra cotta figures of the first millennium b.c.; (3) 
limestone and marble sculptures from the Archaic to 
the Roman Age; (4) jewellery from the Bronze Age, and 
especially the Mycenaean period (1400-1200 b.c.) to 
early Byzantine times; (5) miscellaneous collections, 
including bronzes, glass, alabaster, hone, etc. An 
interesting feature is the room of reconstructed tombs. 

An archaeological library is housed in the Cyprus 
Museum building and is open to interested readers. 

A Guide to the Cyprus Museum is now being printed. 
It is also hoped that the publication of the Report of 
the Department of Antiquities, which was discontinued 
during the war, will be resumed shortly. 

LIBRARIES 

Cyprus Public Library: Nicosia; f. 1926 as private institu¬ 
tion with Government grant, reorganised 1938; now 
run by the Municipality. 

Library of the Archbishopric: P.O. Box 50, Nicosia; f. 1821; 
Librarian The Rev. Deacon Dorotheos Tomazon; 
number of volumes 5,000. 

Library of Phaneromeni: Nicosia; f. 1934; Librarian 
A. Hi. Joseph; number of volumes 15,000. 

Library of the Etaireia Kypziakon Spoudon (Society of 
Cyprus Studies): P.O. Box 34, Nicosia; f. 1936; Librarian 
K. Prousis. 

Library of the Cyprus Museum: P.O. Box 448, Nicosia; 
f. 1883; Dir. of Antiquities A. H. S. Megaw, 
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PLACES OF INTEREST 


THE TOURIST SEASON IN CYPRUS 

Antiquities 

Nicosia, the capital, is a convenient centre for exploring 
the whole island. Within its circular walls, guarded by 
eleven bastions named after noble Italian families of the 
Venetian period, are the great Mosque of St. Sofia, formerly 
the Latin Cathedral, dating from the early thirteenth 
century, the Orthodox Cathedral, less ancient but famous 
for its fresco depicting the finding of the body of St. Barna¬ 
bas in Cyprus, and many other medieval buildings, public 
and private, some bearing Lusignan and Venetian coats of 
arms. The Crusaders' tombs in the present Armenian 
Church and those around and in the Arab Ahmed Mosque, 
and the collection of fragments housed in the Bedestan, 
should not be missed. At every turn in the narrow streets 
and picturesque bazaars there is something interesting to 
see. Three gates pierced the walls in medieval days, and 
three more cuttings were made subsequently. Outside the 
walls is the Museum, containing valuable statuary, pottery, 
bronze, and gold implements and ornaments. 

Sixteen miles from Nicosia—through a pass in the 
hills, one of the most charming views in Cyprus—is 
Kyrenia, with its twelfth century castle guarding the 
harbour, and four miles eastward the wonderful Pre- 
monstratensian Abbey of Bella Paise, one of the finest 
examples of Gothic architecture in the Levant. At 
Kyrenia, as indeed everywhere on the coast, there is 
excellent bathing. Above, on the crest of the mountain, is 
the Castle of St. Hilarion, and farther east the Castle of 
Buffavento (the name suggesting that it defies the storm) 
and of Kantara (more readily reached from Famagusta). 
Troddos, the summer quarters of the Government and the 
garrison, 6,000 ft. up in the pine-clad mountains, can be 
reached by motor car from Nicosia or Limassol in a few 
hours. From the summit of Mount Olympus the whole 
island can be seen in one comprehensive panorama of 
colour and beauty. Two thousand feet below is Platres, a 
popular and growing summer resort, and from either may 
be visited the famous Monasteries of Trooditissa and 
Kykko. Other mountain resorts are Prodromes, Pedoulas, 
and Kakopetria, on the same mountain range. 

Famagusta, one of the ports of call of the Cyprus-Egypt 
mail steamer, and the starting point of the Government 
railway to Nicosia, is another medieval walled city con¬ 
taining within its boundaries the remains of no fewer than 
560 churches, the best preserved, like the cathedral at 
Nicosia, having been converted into a mosque. Fama¬ 
gusta's walls, twenty-seven feet thick in places and in excel¬ 
lent condition, did not, however, serve to keep out the Turks 
in 1571. Othello's Tower, part of the fortifications, is of 
interest to lovers of Shakespeare. South of Famagusta, on 
the best strip of Cyprus's beach, a large holiday camp for 
British Midale East forces was recently established. Seven 
miles north of the town is Salamis, the ancient Gonstantia 
<—devastated by earthquake-—and the great Homan Forum, 
reputed to be the largest of its kind. Continuing along the 
coast road past the little port of Boghaz, some interesting 


modern villages and the remains of ancient settlements are 
traversed on the way to Cape Andreas and its monastery. 
The sixty miles journey is well worth undertaking in spring 
when the fields are a mass of wild flowers. 

Larnaca, twenty-six miles by road from Nicosia and a 
little more from Famagusta, is a flourishing modern town 
built on or near the site ol the ancient Phoenician Kitium, 
the Chittim of the Old Testament. The name Kitium, 
derived from the Greek, meaning sarcophagus, suggests 
that once a vast necropolis was situated there. The Tekkd 
of Umm Haram, kinswoman of the Prophet, a Moslem 
shrine of peculiar sanctity, is close by, near to the salt 
lake. Fifteen miles away is the Monastery of Stavrovouni 
or Santa Croce, perched on a hill top, for centuries cele¬ 
brated in legend as a repository of a portion of the Holy 
Cross. 

At Limassol, an important port fifty-four miles from 
Nicosia and the first port of call of the mail steamer, is 
the chapel where in 1191 it is believed Richard Coeur de 
Lion was married. Near it, on one side, is the site of the 
Phoenician city of Amathus, and on the other the four¬ 
square tower of Kolossi, once the headquarters of the 
Knights Hospitaller. 

Travelling westward towards Paphos (Curium), with the 
remains of the temple of Apollo llykites, ten miles from 
Limassol, one reaches Old Paphos, now Kouklia, with the 
site of the great Temple of Aphrodite, who rose, so the 
legend runs, out of the sea, foam there. New Paphos, 
where Sergius Pa ulus, the Roman Governor, was converted 
to Christianity by St. Paul, is rich in Roman, Byzantine, 
and later ruins, and has a medieval port. Above it is the 
modern suburb of Ktima. 

The circuit of Cyprus may be completed by following the 
"North Road" to Polls, thence to Soli, where recent excava¬ 
tions have revealed important Hellenistic remains, through 
Morphou and Myrtou to Kyrenia. Cyprus is a still un¬ 
exhausted treasure-house of antiquarian riches, In 
Historic Monuments of Cyprus (G. Jeffery, Nicosia, 1918) 
will be found a detailed description of those which have 
been brought to light. A recently enacted law permits the 
grant to excavators of an agreed share of antiquities 
unearthed. 

Hotels are cheap, though not luxurious, and accommo¬ 
dation is available in all the principal towns and at 
Troddos (where there is also a summer camp), Platres and 
other hill resorts. There axe churches or church houses in 
the chief towns and at Troddos, and regular services for 
most denominations. There are social clubs in Nicosia, 
Famagusta, Larnaca, and Limassol, and at Troddos in the 
season. Tennis can be had in the chief towns and at 
Troddos, and golf at Nicosia, Famagusta, Limassol, and 
Larnaca, There is at Kyrenia a sports and social club, 
offering subscribers bathing huts, a nine-hole golf course, 
and a tennis court. Race meetings are held at Nicosia and 
Famagusta in the spring and autumn. There is a fair shoot¬ 
ing—partridge, snipe, duck, and quail-—-but a knowledge 
of the country or the services of a competent guide are 
necessary. 
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Motoring affords the most convenient method of visiting 
the many places of interest in the colony. Cars can be 
hired at the rate of 4d. per mile. Main roads are suitable for 
motor traffic at all seasons, and there are many miles of 
secondary and village roads which are also available except 
after heavy rains. There is a branch of the Automobile 
Association in the island. 

The climate of the plains in winter is sunny and bracing, 
but hot and dusty in summer, and between October or 
November and May is the best time to visit them From 
June to September the hills offer all the charm and none 
of the uncertainty of an English summer. The mean 
maximum temperature is 77.6° F., the mean minimum 
54.3 F., and the average annual rainfall is 19 inches. 


TOURIST ORGANISATIONS 

Nicosia 

Lolzldes Bros.: Courts’ Square* 

Limassol 

Lewis Tourist Agency: P.O. Box 100. 

Famagusta 

CyP Avelue Pil1g C °* Ltd- ’ The: P -°- Box 8 4. King George V 

Larnaca 

Mantovani, A. L., & Sons, P.O. Box 109. 

Pierides, Z. D.: P.O. Box 25, Lord Byron str. 


THE PRESS 


DAILIES 

Anexartitos (Independent): P.O. Box 161, Nicosia; f. 1038- 
morning; Greek; Editor L. M. Tsimillis. 

The Cypriot and Embros: P.O. Box 402, Nicosia; f. 1046- 
morning (fmrly weekly); English; Editor G. B. Pusey! 

Cyprus Mail: P.O. Box 344, Adriadne Street, Nicosia; 
£* I 945 i morning; Editor I. K. Jacovides. 

Democrates {Democrat): Nicosia; f. 1946; morning; Greek* 
Editor N. J. H. Christofi. 

Elettheria {Liberty): Nicosia; f. 1906; fmr. bi-weekly, f. as 
daily 1936; morning; Greek; Editor D. Th. Stavri- 

NIDES. 

Eleftheros Typos {Free Press) : Nicosia; f. 1947; evening; 

Greek; Editor Thalis Papadopoulos. 

Esperini {Evening Journal): Nicosia; f. 1936; Greek; 
Editor N. C. Pattichis. 

EtlisiOS {Nation): Nicosia; f. 1947; morning; Greek; Editor 
E. Papanicolaou. 

Halloa Sesi {Voice of the People): Nicosia; f. 1942; morning* 
Turkish; Editor M. Fadil. * 

HSSrsfe {Free Word): P.O. Box 156, Nicosia; f. 1946* 
morning; Turkish; Editor Fevzi Ali Riza. 

N®0S Kypriakos Phylax ( New Cyprus Guardian): Nicosia; 
morning, Greek; Prop, and Editor C. A. Constanti- 
nides. 


WEEKLIES 

Apostratos: Nicosia; Greek; Editor M. G. Antoniades. 
Athletismos: Nicosia; Greek; Editor A. Pattalis. 

Chronos (Time): Limassol; f. 1924; bi-weekly; political 
and. financial; Greek; Editor Dem. M. Demetriades. 

Democratis (Democrat): Nicosia; f. 1947; Greek; Propr. 
Ph. Joannou. y 

Ephimeris (Newspaper): Kyrenia; f. 1946; Greek; Editor 
Polioarpos Joannides. 

Grammata (Letters): Limassol; f. 1945; Greek; Editor V 
Papadopoulos. 

Nea PolifiM Epttheorisfs (New Political Review): Paphos; 

f. I 94 I >‘ Greek; Editor and Propr. Chr. Galatopoulos. 
Rapkos: P.O. Box 22, Paphos; f. 1921; political; Editor 


Paraiiritis (Observer): P.O. Box 143, Limassol; f. 192s; 
weekly; Greek; Editor Panos A. Phasouliotis. 

tis Kyprou (The Voice of Cyprus): Nicosia; f 1881* 
Greek; political and philological; Editor K A* Pav- 
LIDES. 

Nor Arax (New Arax): Nicosia; f. 1945; political; Editor 
oEMPAD Deovletian. 

Shipping N®ws: Nicosia; f. 1947; shipping and commercial; 
Editor J. Shillito. 


PERIODICALS 

Agonist is (Fighter): Nicosia; L 1944; bi-monthly; Greek* 
Propr. and Editor P. Bistis. 

Apostolos Barnabas: Nicosia; quarterly; religious; Editor 

(Vacant). 

Cyprus Chamber ©f Commerce Journal: monthly; published 
by the Cyprus Chamber of Commerce. 

Editor Panos A. Phasouliotis. 

^Prus Review: Nicosia; monthly; English; publication of 
the. Public Information Office, Cyprus Government; 
Editorial Board: Miss K. M. Hilton, N. Jqsephidbs 
L. Yiannides. ' 

Kypriaka Grammata: 19 Ouzounian str., Nicosia; f. 1934; 
bi-monthly, modern Greek and Cypriot literature, 
essays, and literary criticism; Editor N. I. Kranidi- 
OTIS. 


Kypriaki Epitheorisis { Cyprus Review): f. 1943; monthly in 
Greek; printed and published by the Public Information 
Office, Cyprus Government. 

Kypriakai spoudai (Cyprus Studies): Society of Cyprus 
Studies, P.O. Box 34, Nicosia; f. 1936; Greek; Chair. 
Dr. K. Spyridakis; annual, scientific law, folklore, 
history, archaeology. 

LaSkon Vima (Popular Verna): L 1944; Editor E. Fitsil- 

LIDES. 


PRESS AGENCIES 


Nicosia 

Cyprus Newspapers and Periodicals Agency: Ariadne str., 
Nicosia. 


General Press Agency: P.O. Box 288, Nicocles str. 10. 
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THE KINGDOM OF EGYPT 


GEOGRAPHY 


FRONTIERS 

Egypt occupies the north-eastern corner of Africa, where 
it embraces an area slightly exceeding 386,110 sq. miles 
(1,000,000 sq. km.), of which, however, the settled country 
comprises only about 3.5 per cent. It lies between latitude 
22 0 and 31 0 45' N. and longitude 24 0 and 35 0 54' E. 
The greatest distance from north to south is about 674 
miles (1,070 km.) and from east to west a little under 
770 miles (1,230 km.). Its shape approximates roughly to 
a square, of which the Mediterranean Sea and the Red Sea 
form the northern and eastern sides, respectively. 

The political boundaries of Egypt are: the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan in the south; the ex-Italian colony of 
Libya in the west; and Palestine in the north-east. The 
Red Sea separates it from Saudi Arabia in the east. More 
exactly, the land boundary runs as a series of straight lines 
across the desert, except for short distances in the south¬ 
east and the north-west. In the north-east it runs from Bir 
Taba north-westwards to the Mediterranean, immediately 
north-west of Rafah (latitude 31 0 19' N., longitude 34 0 13* 
E.). 

In the north-east and the west the boundaries are, to a 
certain extent, the clear physical ones. In the south the 
frontier with the Sudan is due both to geography and 
history. 

GENERAL TOPOGRAPHY 

The Sinai Peninsula is a part of the Eastern Desert, 
separated from Egypt proper by the Gulf of Suez and later 
by the Suez Canal. Its area is over 23,000 sq. miles (60,000 
sq. km.). It is divisible into these three parts: 

(a) The southern part, which is mainly formed of 
high mountains, the most important of which are Gebels 
Katharina (2,639 m.), Umm Shomer (2,586 m.), and 
Eth Thebt {2,439 m.). 

(b) The central part, which includes about two- 
thirds of the total area of the Peninsula, is a wide 
plateau sloping from over 3,270 ft. (1,000 m.) in the 
south towards the Mediterranean. It is cut by many 
wadis, which run northwards to the sea. The greatest 
one is Wadi A 1 Arish, which debouches into the sea near 
A 1 Arish. 

(c) The northern part is occupied by a chain of high 
sand-dunes extending along the coast to Palestine. 

The Mediterranean coast in general is flat and sandy, 
except to the westward of Alexandria, where low rocky 
cliffs approach the sea in many places. On the seaward 
edge of the Delta there are four shallow lakes which are, 
from east to west and in order of size, Menzaleh, Boroflos, 
Edku, and Mariut. In addition to these coastal lakes 
there is an inland one, Birkit Karoun. The fisheries of 
these lakes represent the bulk of Egypt's produce, but 
they are gradually being drained in the search for new 
land for agriculture. As a result of reducing the area, both 
Borollos and Edku have lost their sea connection, while 
Menzaleh remains connected with the sea. Mariut, which 
is 9 ft, (3 m.) below the sea-level, is entirely cut off. On 


the northern coast of Sinai there is a long, shallow lagoon, 
Sa bakhit-el-Bardawil. It differs from the Delta lakes in 
that there is no fresh water draining into it. 

The Red Sea coast, on the other hand, is characterised 
by its narrow gravelly plain, bounded a short distance 
inland by high mountains which, at some places, approach 
so closely to the sea that their bases are washed by its 
waters. 

RIVERS 

Physically, Egypt is almost entirely a featureless terri 
tory. The main topographical feature is the Nile, which 
flows for 930 miles (1,500 km.) within the boundaries of 
the country. It enters Egypt a few kilometres north of the 
Sudanese town of Wadi Haifa, flowing in a narrow valley, 
fringed on either side by cliffs of granite and sandstone 
which give place to limestone downstream near Esna. 
After a journey of some 200 miles (300 km.) in a very 
arid region it reaches the first cataract, which extends 
about 4 miles (7 km.) In this district the river passage 
is obstructed by many rocky islands, which make the 
water flow in a series of rapids and renders the river un- 
navigable. 

Just above Asswan the cataract terminates and the 
valley begins to widen. Strips of alluvial fertile land extend 
between the river and the cliffs with an average width of 
6 miles (10 kms.) till it reaches Cairo, north of which the 
valley opens out to its famous delta. In this stretch two 
main features of the river should be pointed out. First, it 
will be noticed that the river tends to occupy the eastern 
side of its valley, and consequently most of its cultivable 
lands are on the west. Practically all the big towns of 
Upper Egypt are situated on the western bank of the Nile 
with the exception of Qena and Asswan. Secondly, between 
Luxor and Nag Hammadi the river makes a great bend 
in the eastern cliffs of limestone, a phenomenon which has 
been a subject of interesting discussion for both geographers 
and geologists. 

Twenty km. downstream from Cairo the river forms a 
great triangular delta of some 8,500 sq. miles (22,000 sq. 
km.), bounded by two branches, the eastern of which 
debouches into the Mediterranean Sea north of Damietta 
(Domyat) after meandering 150 miles (245 km.) through 
the cultivable land of the delta, while the western reaches 
the same sea north of Rosetta (Rasheed) after a shorter 
journey of 146 miles (239 km.). These two branches are 
the remainders of some seven or nine branches which have 
disappeared through the ages. 

One of the salient features of the Nile is its almost 
regular annual flood, which reaches Egypt usually towards 
the end of July and continues to the end of September. 
During this period a large surplus of water flows freely to 
the sea. In October the flow begins to decrease, till it 
becomes necessary between April and July to close the 
two mouths of the river, at Fariskour on the Damietta 
branch, and Edfina at the Rosetta branch, by earthen 
dams to prevent the influx of sea water and raise the Nile 
water in front of the dams to a metre or more above the 
natural low-stage level. 
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HARBOURS 

The three main ports of Egypt are Alexandria, Port Said, 
and Suez, and some smaller ones, of which the chief are 
Sallum and Mersa Matruh on the Mediterranean, Tar, 
Abu Zenima, Jemsa, and Kosseir on the Red Sea. 

Alexandria was founded by Alexander in 332 b.c. It is 
situated some 130 miles (210 km.) from Cairo at the ex¬ 
treme western edge of the delta. It played a great part 
in the commerce of the Mediterranean in the early days, 
but its fortunes generally declined in late medieval times. 
It was Mohammed Ali Pasha who restored its greatness in 
the twenties of the last century. In 1820 the Mahmudiya 
Canal was constructed to supply the city with water and 
provide a navigable waterway between the Rosetta branch 
and the port. Since then Alexandria has become the first 
port of Egypt and the second in the Mediterranean. 

Suez is one of the oldest ports of Egypt. It is still the 
port from which thousands of pilgrims sail every year to 
the Hejaz. Port Said, unlike Suez, is a new port. It owes 
its foundation to the Suez Canal. Both Port Said and Suez 
have but a little share in the external trade of Egypt. 
This is seen from the returns of any year, which show 
that more than 90 per cent of the total value of exports 
pass through Alexandria. 

Port Fouad, adjacent to Port Said but on the eastern 
side of the Suez Canal, was built twenty years ago and is 
still in the course of development. 

SRRSGATSOH 

There is no need to mention what the Nile and its flood 
mean to Egypt and its agricultural economy. From the 
very dawn of history the ancient Egyptians tried to control 
the flood, and “basin irrigation" was practised. This old 
system of irrigation is still used in some areas of Upper 
Egypt, but it is being rapidly replaced by another “peren¬ 
nial irrigation", under which about 5,000,000 out of the 
nearly 6,000,000 feddans of cultivated area are cropped. 
Thanks to this new system of watering, the land gives two 
or even three crops each year instead of the single crop it 
used to give under the older method. 

Such a conversion of method required a series of major 
works on the river in both Egypt and the Sudan: first to 
restore water necessary for cultivation during the period 
of low-stage and thus make the water available all the year 
round, and secondly to raise the level of the river water at 
the out-takes of irrigation canals to allow for an adequate 
flow taking place into them. For the first purpose the As- 
swan Dam was built in 1902. Since then its height has been 
increased twice, in 1912 and 1933, and the present reser¬ 
voir when full contains 5.3 thousand million cu. m. of 
water. Some 28 miles (45 km.) above Khartoum another 
dam was built on the ’White Nile at Jebel Aulia in 1937. 
Its total storage is little more than half the storage of 
Asswan (3.5 million cu. m.). 

For the other purpose there are several barrages which 
raise the river’s level to irrigate cultivated lands along 
either bank. Coming from the south downstream, there is 
first the Esna barrage which was built in 1908. It feeds 
the Asfun Canal on the west and Kelabiya on the east, 


neither of which provide water for basin-irrigation. Con¬ 
tinuing farther downstream from Esna there is Nag 
Hammadi barrage, built in 1903 and enlarged in 1938. It 
serves the Ibrahimia, the longest canal in Egypt, which 
provides water for more than one million feddans and feeds 
the Bakr Yusef, which carries water to the irrigated land 
of Fayum. 

At the head of the delta, a little below the point where 
the Nile divides into two branches, there is the first major 
irrigation work to be built on the Nile, El Qanater El 
Khayria, in the days of Mohammad Ali, to provide for the 
great areas of perennial irrigation in Lower Egypt through 
three major canals: Rayah El Towfiqi, Rayah El Monofi, 
and Rayah El Bihera. This barrage was replaced by the 
new delta barrage in 1940. On the Damietta branch there 
is the Zifta barrage, which was completed in 1907. 

This strip of cultivated land is bordered by desert on 
both sides. The Western Desert, which stretches westward 
to Libya, comprises more than two-thirds of the total 
area of Egypt. Its surface, which covers some 263,000 sq. 
miles (681,000 sq. km.), consists of bare rocky plateau, 
nearly without any drainage line. There are no true 
mountains, with the exception of Jebel Owenat in the 
extreme south-west, of which peaks rise to heights of over 
5,900 ft. (1,800 m.). The essential feature of the western 
desert of Egypt are those great depressions which occupy 
wide areas in the northern and central parts. Some of 
these depressions are inhabited owing to the fact that a 
supply of artesian water is available. They present the 
chain of oases of Egypt, of which the main five are Siwa, 
Baharia, Farafra, Dakhla, and Kharga. Others of the 
depressions are uninhabitable, and among them the most 
important is the Qattara depression, the deepest of the 
lot. Its lowest point is 440 ft. (134 m.) below the sea level. 

Similar to these depressions is the deep fertile depression 
of Fayum, watered by Bahr Yusuf and situated some 
60 km. to the south-west of Cairo. Its deepest part is 
occupied by a salt lake of some 77 sq. miles (200 sq. km,). 
This is Birkit Karoun, which is about 150 ft. (45 m.) below 
the sea level. In pre-historic times it occupied a much 
larger area of the depression of Fayum. 

The Eastern Desert, on the other hand, covers an area of 
some 85,000 sq. miles (223,000 sq. km.), and extends from 
the Nile Valley eastward to the Red Sea. It is quite differ¬ 
ent from the Western Desert. It is intersected by many dry 
valleys (wadis) which can be traced for long distances, 
sometimes more than 60 miles (roo km.). Some of these 
valleys run towards the Nile Valley, while the others flow 
to the Red Sea, The watershed is represented in a back¬ 
bone of high mountains extending parallel to the Red Sea 
at a short distance inland from the coast line. Of the wadis 
which run to the Nile the most important from south to 
north are W. Allagi, W. Cuffa, W. Kharit, W, El Ham- 
mamat, W. Qena, W. Asyut, W. Tarfa, and W. Hui The 
longest wadi on the eastern side of the plateau is W. 
Araba, which divides it into two blocks: North Galala 
plateau and South Galala plateau. South of this wadi 
there are many short ones which intersect the coastal 
plain and drain into the Red Sea. 

1,000,000 feddans = 1 ,038,000 acres or 418,340 hectares. 
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PEOPLES AND RELIGIONS 


PEOPLES 

The population of the Kingdom of Egypt is roughly 
divided into the Pasha (ruling) and Effendi (middle) 
classes, and the peasantry, the Bedouins, the Nubians, and 
the foreign element. The peasantry or the fellahin, with 
whom must also be reckoned the Coptic peasants of Upper 
Egypt, form the bulk of the population. 

The Bedouins, or nomad Arabs of the desert, have their 
settlements as far south as 26° N. They can be divided 
into the Arabic-speaking tribes who occupy the deserts 
adj oining middle and northern Egypt, and the Bega who 
range over the regions of Upper Egypt and Nubia, between 
the Nile and the Red Sea. 

The Nubians inhabit the Nile Valley in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Asswan and Dongola. They are employed mainly 
in agriculture and are also adaptable to town work. 

^ The foreign element comprises mainly Greeks, Italians, 
French, Levantines, British, Persians, and Turks. Some 
of them are of the Islamic faith, and the rest belong to 
the Christian sects or the Jewish faith. 


LANGUAGES 

Arabic is the official language of the Kingdom of Egypt; 
English, French, Italian, and Greek are also spoken and 
understood. 


POPULATION 

The population of Egypt (Census, March 1947), 
19,040,448 inhabitants. 

The chief towns: Cairo with 2,100,486 inhabitants and 
Alexandria with 928,237 inhabitants. 


RELIGIONS 

Islam. The official religion of Egypt is Islam; the hulk 
of the population are Sunnis of the Shafe’i Sect. (See 
section on “Islam" in Saudi Arabia.) 

Copts. Most of the Egyptian Christians are Copts, who 
are found in large numbers throughout the provinces, and 
especially in Cairo and the Upper Egyptian provinces of 
Minia, Assiut, Girga, and Qena. The Copts claim their 
descent from the ancient Egyptians, who became mainly 
Christian in the first centuries of the Christian era. 
\ ery early, some of the Egyptian converts embraced the 
Monophysite doctrine, due partly to their hostility to 
Byzantine rule and partly to the struggle for power be¬ 
tween the Patriarch of Alexandria and other Patriarchs. 
This breakaway resulted in the Coptic Church. Heavily 
persecuted before the Arab Conquest, the Copts were 
tolerated, and found peace during the first wave of Arab 
infiltration, being recognised by the Arab rulers as equal 
with the Orthodox Church. But their existence as a 
minority was not without a hard struggle for survival. 
But, in contrast to some of the sects or churches established 
in Moslem lands, the Copts are an integral part of the 
Egyptian nation, and their characteristics are similar to 
those of the Egyptian society, with the same national 
loyalties. 

The Coptic Church is headed by the Patriarch of Alex¬ 
andria, who is assisted by three metropolitans and tw r elve 
bishops. 

Jews. The Jews of Egypt have resided in the country 
since Biblical times, and there are about 70,000 of them, 
mainly living in Cairo and Alexandria. They are divided 
into the Orthodox (Rabbinite) Jews, and the Karaites, 
who accept the Scriptures but reject the Talmud. 

Armenians. The majority of the Armenians residing in 
Egypt belong to the Armenian Gregorian community. 
Recently, at the invitation -of the U.S.S.R., large numbers 
of Armenians have emigrated to Armenia. It is estimated 
that some 17,000 families will eventually be repatriated. 
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HISTORY 


BEFORE 1914 

SHORT SURVEY OF PHARAONIC EGYPT 

Egypt enters known history with Menes the founder of 
the first dynasty, who united the two Kingdoms of Upper 
and Lower Egypt (3200 b.c.). Many kings of the first 
dynasty are known from tombs at Abydos, but unfortu¬ 
nately they have been given Horus (God) titles in place of 
personal names. Monuments and written records are more 
numerous of the kings of the second and third dynasties, 
especially of King Zoscr and Imhotp. 

The time from the third to the sixth dynasty is known 
as the Pyramid period (2780-2270 b.c.), and is the time 
when the Royal Pyramid in stone was left as the chief 
monument by each successive king. The names of the 
Kings Cheops, Chephren and Mycrinus are outstanding in 
this period of Egyptian history. 

The seventh and eighth dynasties arc said to be Mem¬ 
phite, but few actual facts have come down to us. This 
Memphite rule was over by the ninth and tenth dynasties 
(2240-2100 b.c.) , when the Heraclcopolis Magna spread 
their rule by conquest. 


The eleventh dynasty was founded by the Princes of 
Thebes, who finally occupied the whole of Egypt. Monu¬ 
ments of this and the twelfth dynasty (2000-1790 b.c.) are 
plentiful and usually exquisitely executed. The names of 
rulers of the thirteenth, fourteenth, fifteenth, sixteenth, 
and seventeenth dynasties are not established, for the 
Abydos tablets ignore all names between the twelfth and 
eighteenth dynasties (2000-1555 b.c,). 

In ® c pP tions at El Kab give us more material on the so- 
^UedNew Em P ire Period (*555-7*2 b.c.), which indicates 
t? t Ivf ^ erm no longer applied, and therefore 

Egypt had made its mark on history with wide conquests 
and organised rule abroad. Ahmosi, the founder of the 
eighteenth dynasty ( 1555 - 1 350 b.c.), made many con¬ 
quests and fought in Palestine and Nubia. He was sue- 

S! e< wJ 4 men ^ ot P fought in Libya and conquered 
the Ethiopian Kingdom. 


. Tutkmosis I (* 54 ° b.c.) succeeded Amenhotp. By this 
time Egypt was a complete military state, with an ad¬ 
ministration headed by the king and his vizier and other 
officials of the court. Tuthmosis also led an expedition as 
far as the Euphrates, and established many temples and 
made additions to the Temple of the Theban Amon at 
Karnak Having no sons to follow him, Tuthmosis chose 
his daughter as his successor, and he was buried in the 
valley of the Tombs of the Kings of Thebes, being the 
first of a long hue of Egyptian kings to be interred there. 

His daughter following him must have exercised a 
great influence over the country and cultivated the arts of 
B . tt t *2* lon S after her death, unrest and violence 
^. tile A ountr y and even name was taken 
° f and no monument refers to her 
Thl o nni<lUe c l ueetl w as followed by 
{ I 5 o *-*448 b.c.), who fought many wars in 

hke acUVtw^ n rf a ^ PaignS l n a11 ' tet in spite of his war- 
/ proved a great administrator, and took the 

cati^ th^ f>f lgia . monarch ? ^ hostages to Egypt, edu¬ 
cating them there in an understanding of the Pharaonic 

^ at the Y would be alle to commend 
e might of the Pharaohs and thus keep the peace. 


In the fifty-fourth year of his reign Tuthmosis III died 
and was succeeded by his son, Amenophis II who also 
had to suppress revolts in Syria. He in his turn was 
followed on the throne by Tuthmosis IV, and his son 
Amenophis HI (r 4 oo b.c.), who was a great builder at 
1 hebes and the creator of Luxor. Towards the end of his 
reign, lasting thirty-six years, Syria was invaded by the 
Hittitcs, and some of the small kinglets established there 
fraternised with the new invader in order to overthrow 
Egyptian rule. 

Following his father, Amenophis IV is one of the most 
outstanding characters of the Pharaohs. He devoted him 
self to the worship of the visible sun-disc (Aton) and he 
tried to remove the influence of the old deities of the 
country, of which Amon was the most powerful and he 
also changed his name into ikhnaton, meaning “pious to 
the sun”, and even abandoned the old city of Thebes and 
started a new capital at El Amarna. On his death in 
1350 b.c. Egyptian rule in Syria probably ceased alto¬ 
gether. He was followed by two of liis sons-in-law, one 
of whom, Tutankhaton, changed his name to Tutenk¬ 
hamon, restored Karnak, and reintroduced the worship of 
Amon. After a short reign of only six years Tutenkhaton 
died, and was finally succeeded by Harcmhab, a soldier 
by profession. 

The nineteenth dynasty (1350-1200 b . c .) was founded 
by Rameses I, who in turn was followed by Ramoses II, 
who ruled for sixty-seven years and fought many battles 
agamst the Nubians, Syrians, and Hittites. He was 
followed by Mineptah (1225 b . c .), who also had to fight 
many battles for the preservation of Egypt and her 
Empire. After the death of Rameses III, Egypt fell into 
the hands of individual chiefs and rulers of towns, and the 
oyrians occupied Egypt, but very soon a strong Egyptian 
rule was re-established and Egypt was cleared "of her 
enemies. Little authority was left to the remaining 
successors of Rameses, and by 1100 b . c , Hrihor, a high- 
priest, had succeeded to the real power. 

A separate dynasty in the Delta was founded by 
bmendes, known as the twenty-first dynasty—the Libyan 
dynasty (1090-945 b.c.). This dynasty lasted through 
many generations, but their reign was marked by little 
internal unity, and many rival kings established their 
power over some parts of Egypt. This period is also 
characterised by wars against Ethiopia, and at one stage 
“the twenty-fourth dynasty Ethiopian rule was firmly 
established, and Egyptians and Ethiopians probably 
warred together against the Phoenicians and Syrians. 

At this juncture the Assyrian Empire had attained great 
power and menaced Egypt, and very soon the country was 
conquered by them, But soon the Egyptians gathered 
strength and were able to shake off the Assyrian forces, 
■kgyp'fc recovered part of her former unity and prosperity 
under the wise rule of Psammetichus. He was succeeded 
by his son Necho (610-594 b.c,), who extended much of 
Egypt s territory, but in the battle at Carchemish (605 b.c,) 
tlm Egyptian forces were completely routed by the Baby¬ 
lonian army, which again led to the loss of Syria for Egypt. 

Necho was followed by Psammetichus II (504-580 b.c,). 
Between the year of his accession and 525 b,c. the growth 
of Persian power came to the forefront, and in 525 b.c. the 
Persian armies, led by Cambyses, reached Egypt. 
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Darius (521-486 B.C.) showed himself as an enlightened 

ruler, and even built a temple to Amon. Egypt rebelled 
against the Persian rule, but the revolt was put down by 
Xerxes (486-467 b.c.), and he and his successor, Ar- 
taxerxes (466-455 b.c.), were full of hatred against every¬ 
thing Egyptian. There are not many monuments in 
Egypt of Persian rule, but the best-known account of the 
country at that time is found in Herodotus's visit to 

Egypt. 

In 440 b.c. Amyrtaeus revolted against Darius II, and 
in 405 b.c. Egypt regained her independence for a period 
of about sixty years. He was followed by Nepherites I, a 
Mendesian and founder of the twenty-ninth dynasty 
(398-379 b.c.). Followed by Hakor and Nefeuret II, the 
kingdom passed to the thirtieth and last native Egyptian 
dynasty. In 332 b.c. Alexander the Great entered Egypt. 
He founded Alexandria and conciliated the inhabitants 
by his respect for their religion. On the division of his 
empire Egypt fell to Ptolemy, a son of Lagus, the founder 
of the Ptolemaic dynasty. In this period Thebes lost all 
its importance as a capital, and most officials of the higher 
offices were Greeks. 

In 30 b.c. Egypt was taken by Augustus as a prize of 
conquest, and Egypt became a personal domain of the 
Roman emperor. Generally, the Roman reign marked the 
extension of commercial activities, and many fine buildings 
of great architectural beauty were erected in Egypt. 
During the weak reign of Gallienus, Zenobia, the Queen 
of Palmyra, conquered Egypt, but lost it in her war 
against Aurelian in a.d. 272. In a.d. 616 an internally 
weakened Egypt fell once more into the hands of the 
Persians when attacked by Chosroes II, his occupation last¬ 
ing for ten years, but Egypt was restored to the Empire 
by the military success of Heraclius, and received a Greek 
governor. 

The main reason for the decline of Egypt was the 
military government of the Romans and their subsequent 
alliance with the Greek party of Alexandria. Towards the 
end of the year 639 a Moslem army was sent against Egypt, 
and a second army, despatched by the Caliph Omar, 
defeated a Roman army in the Battle of Heliopolis in 
July 640, and thus the conquest by Islam was established. 

From 639 to 968 Egypt was a province of the eastern 
Caliphate and was ruled by governors appointed by the 
Caliph. In 969 Egypt was conquered by Jauhar for the 
Fatimid Caliph Muizz, who transferred his capital to 
‘Cairo. This dynasty lasted until 1171 when Egypt once 
more was brought into the Abbasid Empire by Saladin, 
who himself founded the Ayyubites dynasty which lasted 
until 1252. This dynasty wras followed by the Mameluke 
dynasties, classified as Bahri from 1252 to 1382, and Burgi 
from 1382 to 1517. The Mamelukes, the word Mameluke 
meaning “white slave", were originally purchased by the 
Sultans and trained as soldiers for the Sultan’s bodyguard. 

In Egypt the reign of Malik al Ashraf was marked by 
friendly relations with the Sultan Mohammed II of the 
Ottoman Empire, who captured Constantinople in 1453. 
Malik al Ashraf was succeeded by his son Ahmade in 1461, 
but was soon compelled to abdicate, and the Emir Khosh- 
kadam, a former general, came to the throne, but, unlike 
all other former rulers who were either Turks or Cir¬ 
cassians, he was an ex-Greek slave. His reign was marked 
by the deterioration in the relations between the Ottomans 
and the Egyptians, which finally resulted in the incorpora¬ 
tion of Egypt into the Ottoman Empire. 

After the conquest (1517) the Sultan Selim left a strong 
guard in Egypt, but otherwise few changes affected the 
country. By 1604, due to much internal unrest, many 
mutinies occurred in the army of occupation, and the 


Governor, Ibrahim Pasha, was murdered by his troops, 
and the mutineering soldiery declared war on Mohammed 
Pasha. It is important here to mehtion the definition of 
the words Pasha and Bey. In order to secure effective 
enactment of the Sultan's orders, the Egyptian Pashas 
were obliged to obtain the consent of the Mameluke Beys, 
who governed the provinces of Egypt, collected taxes, were 
in charge of the troops, and paid a nominal tribute to the 
Pashas. 

In 1623 Ali Pasha was appointed Governor of Egypt 
by the Porte, but found strong opposition to his appoint¬ 
ment inside the country. Under these insecure conditions 
Egypt suffered greatly from famine and pestilence. By 
the eighteenth century the power of the Pashas was super¬ 
seded by that of the Beys, who represented the real head¬ 
ship of the community. The most outstanding figure of 
that time was Ottoman Bey, who governed with great 
wisdom and moderation, but was finally forced to leave 
Egypt by the intrigues of court adventurers. 

In 1750 Ali Bey became one of the most influential 
persons in Egyptian politics of that day. In 1769 the 
Ottoman Sultan commanded him to furnish a force of 
twelve thousand men who were to be employed in the 
Turco-Russian war. With this small force and his great 
power in creating a strong public opinion in favour of 
himself, he declared Egypt independent. He also managed 
to subjugate a great part of the Arabian peninsular, 
appointing as Sherif of Mecca his own cousin, who in his 
turn appointed Ali Bey as Sultan of Egypt. There in his 
own name he minted coins and had his name mentioned in 
public worship. A strong force sent by the Sultan resulted 
in the flight of Ali Bey to Acre, where he was supplied with 
ammunition and stores and a force of three thousand 
Albanian soldiers from Russian warships anchored there. 

In February 1773, at the head of an army of eight 
thousand men, Ali Bey started for his reconquest of 
Egypt. His army was defeated and he was captured, and 
later died in Cairo. After his death the power of the 
Ottoman Sultan was re-established. 

In 1798 Napoleon Bonaparte arrived in Alexandria, 
officially to reinstate the authority of the Sultan, but in 
reality on his conquest for world domination. The destruc¬ 
tion of the French fleet, however, at the battle of the Nile 
and the failure of the French land forces convinced th 
Egyptians that even a Napoleon was not unbeatable, and 
a series of insurrections broke out, resulting in the killing 
of General Dupuy, Lieutenant-Governor of Cairo. This 
rising was quickly suppressed by Napoleon's forces, and on 
leaving Egypt he appointed Kldber to govern in his 
absence. 

In January 1800 a Convention was signed between 
Turkey and France, by virtue of which the French forces 
were to leave Egypt. England intervened, demanding that 
the French were to be treated as prisoners of war. In 
the beginning of March 1801, English troops effected a 
landing at Aboukir, under Sir R. Abercromby. Under the 
pressure of combined English and Turkish forces the 
French had to evacuate Cairo and later Alexandria, and 
thus the termination of the French occupation of Egypt 
was achieved. In March 1803 the British evacuated 
Alexandria, and about two months later the Albanian 
soldiers in the service of the Turkish governor demanded 
their long-outstanding back-pay. This demand resulted in 
a clash between the Pashas and the Albanian soldiery, and 
the Commander of the Albanians, T ahir , occupied the 
citadel and began to cannonade the Pashas. 

This revolt marks the beginning of the breach between 
the Albanians and the Turks, which led later to the rise 
to power of the Albanian, Mohammed Ali. Mohammed 
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Ali, the commander of an Albanian regiment, became the 
head of the Albanian faction. After a long struggle the 
Porte made him a Pasha of Egypt. 

Now master of Egypt, Mohammed All’s efforts were 
directed towards the maintenance of Egypt’s independence. 
He despatched, at the command of the Porte, an army 
against the Wahhabis and deposed and exiled the Sherif 
of Mecca, and in 1815 concluded a treaty with Abdullah, 
the son of Saud II. On his return to Egypt all land hold¬ 
ings belonging to private individuals were confiscated, and 
Mohammed Ali became the proprietor of all Egyptian 
land, the first attempt at nationalisation in the history of 
the East. 

In 1816, dissatisfied with his treaty with the Wahhabis 
because of the non-fulfilment of certain of its clauses, he 
sent another army to Arabia under his eldest son, Ibrahim 
Pasha, who finally captured the Wahhabi capital. Mo¬ 
hammed Ali created a monopoly of the chief products of 
the country, and excavated the Mahmudiya Canal, which 
established a safe channel between Alexandria and the 
Nile. Another great development in his time was the 
cultivation of cotton in the Delta. In 1820 he ordered the 
conquest of the eastern Sudan; Khartoum was founded in 
1822, and Egyptian control was extended to the Red 
Sea ports of Suakin and Massawa. 

Much of Mohammed Ali’s time was occupied in organ¬ 
ising a fleet and army under the supervision of French 
instructors. In 1821 he was appointed Governor of Crete. 
In March 1825 Mohammed Ali landed in Greece, and it 
was only due to British sea-power that his ambitions were 
checked there, In 1831 Mohammed Ali revolted against 
the Porte, endangering the very structure of the Ottoman 
Empire. The possession of a strong and modernised army 
by Mohammed Ali resulted in the Sultan of Turkey being 
obliged to sign the Convention of Kutaya on May 14th, 
1833, by which the Sultan bestowed the Pashaliks of 
Syria, Damascus, Aleppo, Itcheli, and the district of 
Adana upon Mohammed Ali. 

He now ruled over a virtually independent empire, 
reaching from the Sudan to the Taurus mountains. After 
the death of the Ottoman Sultan, Mahmud, the Great 
Powers, seeing their own lines of communications and 
influence in the East endangered, took steps to thwart the 
ambition of Mohammed Ali, and new orders were issued 
from the Porte confining the Pasha’s authority to Egypt, 
the Sinai Peninsula, certain places on the Arabian side 
of the Red Sea, and the Sudan. The most important 
decision was made on February 13th, 1841, when the 
Pashalik of Egypt was made hereditary in the family of 
Mohammed Ali. In June 1848, owing to Mohammed AM's 
illness* his son Ibrahim was acknowledged by the Porte as 
ruler of Egypt. 

Mohammed Ali died on August 2nd, 1849, thus-com¬ 
pleting an adventurous life, having started the cotton in¬ 
dustry and recognised the advantages of European science, 
and completed the conquest of the Sudan. 

On the death of Ibrahim in November 1848 Egypt came 
under the rule of Abbas I, who was much against the 
European way of life, and after a reign of six years was 
murdered in 1854, to be succeeded by Said Pasha, the 
favourite son of Mohammed Ali. Said Pasha was much 
under French influence, and granted to Ferdinand de 
LessepS the concession for the construction of the Suez 
Canal (opened 1869), a concession very much opposed by 
hard Pahnerstc*n in Britain. To the British he gave a 
co i u 5 S?. s ? m ' Bae Eastern Telegraph Company and the 
establishment of the Bank of Egypt, On his death he was 
succeeded by his nephew Ismail. 

Ismail was made Khedive in 1867 by the Sultan and 
improved greatly the admihistrative system started by 
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Mohammed Ali. His programme of modernisation resulted 
in the accumulation of great debts, and he even had to sell 
the Egyptian-held Suez Canal shares to the British 
Government. 

The financial difficulties of Egypt led to an international 
control over a large portion of her revenue and also to the 
internationalisation of her railways and the port of Alex¬ 
andria. On June 26th, 1879, Ismail was deposed by the 
Porte, and Tewfik, his son, proclaimed Khedive. Control 
of Egypt’s affairs fell more and more into English and 
French hands. The danger of a serious rising brought 
British and French ships to Alexandria in 1882. Britain, 
after having asked France and Italy to co-operate in an 
intervention in Egypt, met with refusal by those Powers, 
and therefore had to act alone, and landed troops at 
Ismailia in 1882. 

_ The great task of bringing order into the chaos of Egyp¬ 
tian finance and general administration fell to Sir Evelyn 
Baring, later Lord Cromer, who arrived in Egypt in 1884. 
The introduction of English officials and English influence 
was resented by the Egyptians, and great discontent 
spread throughout the country. But increasing prosperity 
after 1886 removed the danger of national bankruptcy, 
and administrative reforms were instituted. In January 
1892 the Khedive Tewfik died and was succeeded by his 
son Abbas Hilmi. 

The financial prosperity of Egypt in and after 1896 
made it easy to recapture the Sudanese territory from the 
Khalifa. The administration of the Sudan was then 
regulated by an agreement between the British and 
Egyptian Governments signed on January 19th, 1899, and 
Britain obtained the consent of the Great Powers ack¬ 
nowledging her as the protecting Power in Egypt. The 
Egyptian Government was free to take advantage of the 
prosperity of the country, hut some of the arrangements 
were open to criticism, the most important being the 
system of Capitulations, a state of affairs insupportable 
by any country during the twentieth century. 

In 1907 Lord Cromer resigned his post as British 
Diplomatic Agent and Consul-General, and was followed by 
Sir Eldon Gorst and finally in 19x1 by Lord Kitchener. A 
single Legislative Assembly was constituted in 1913, and 
its second Vice-President was Saad Zaghloul Pasha, leader 
of the Nationalist movement. 


AFTER 1914 

On the outbreak of World War I all communication 
between Europe and Egypt was disrupted, and no imports 
could be made. Egypt developed several native industries, 
dormant local capital being at once invested, and major 
economic changes took place. By the time the war had 
ended the Nationalist movement was at its height, pressing 
for the independence of Egypt and the implementation of 
Wilson’s fourteen points. In 1919 the movement reached 
its climax, and when Saad Zaghloul, leader of the Wafd 
Party, asked permission to go to the Paris Peace Confer¬ 
ence in order to present Egypt's case he not only met 
refusal but was arrested and exiled, The Nationalist Party 
failed to lead the movement because it committed a 
political mistake by allying itself with the Turkish and 
Arab movements, seeking in the brotherhood of Islam a 
buffer against the European powers. The Wafd, however, 
sought to unite every Egyptian, Moslem, and Copt alike, 
against foreign domination. The Nationalist movement, 
as symbolised by the Wafd, was representative of all the 
economic interests of the country-—industrialists, land- 
owners, civil servants, lawyers, etc. Within the party, 
however, there existed many conflicting interests between 
the landowners and the industrialists, hence the splits 
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which have taken place: for example, the Sidky group in 
1930, the Saadists in 1936, and the Kotla Party in 1944. 

With the Nationalist movement in Egypt came a change 
in the economy of the country. A middle-class began to 
emerge, and it was actually leading the struggle side-by- 
side with the peasants. With the development of local 
industries a new capitalist class, as distinct from the trading 
class, took growth, and a modern capitalist state .thus came 
into existence with modem industrialisation, wholesale 
trade, and the investment of local capital. Egyptian 
industry and banking came into being, and Talaat Harb 
Pasha founded his famous Banque Misr. This financial 
house was established in 1920 with an initial capital of 
^E.80,000 in £E.4 shares. By 1927 the capital had become 
£E. 1,000,000, fully subscribed. The statutes of the bank 
make it impossible for non-Egyptians to become share¬ 
holders. The activities of Banque Misr are concerned with 
the development of local industries, by granting loans to 
small industries and promoting industrial and commercial 
concerns. The Bank received State co-operation in m any 
ways. For example, it acted for the State making advances 
on cotton. This, however, was later undertaken by the 
new Credit Agricole d’Egypte. The Government gave it 
power to grant loans to municipalities for local public 
works. 

In 1922 Egypt was granted independence after eight 
years of martial law, and became a kingdom. A year later 
the Egyptian Constitution was established, and Egypt 
sent a Wafd (delegation) to London to negotiate a treaty. 
The negotiations broke down over the question of the 
Sudan. Successive puppet governments followed one 
another until, in 1924, free elections were held, the Wafd 
coming to power with an overwhelming majority. During 
the next ten years there were fifteen different cabinets. 

In 1936 the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty was signed. By 
that treaty Egypt was placed under new obligations in 
return for some concessions. The military occupation of 
Egypt by British forces was to come to an end. Cairo and 
Alexandria were to be evacuated as soon as barracks had 
been built in the Canal Zone. Egypt had to build a number 
of first-class roads for heavy mechanical traffic, together 
with railways and buildings for the troops in this Zone. 
British troops were to stay in this specified area until the 
Egyptian army was developed to a standard that would 
ensure the freedom and entire security of the Canal. The 
military clauses of the Treaty were to be valid for twenty 
years, while any modification by either parties could not 
be considered before ten years. Capitulations were 
abolished. Under this system all foreigners had been 
exempted from the payment of taxes, and subject to 
special laws. 

Soon after the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty was signed the 
king dismissed the Wafdist Government, and from 1937 on 
Egypt was governed by civil servants or by minority 
governments. 

When World War II broke out, AH Maher Pasha, an 
independent, was Prime Minister. He was suspected by 
Great Britain of having connections with the Axis Powers, 
and in February 1942 the British Ambassador handed an 
ultimatum to the king. One of the conditions was that 
the Wafd, the most popular party in Egypt, was to take 
over the reins of government. That was on the eve of the 
famous El-Alamein battle. The Wafd stayed in power until 
1944, when the cabinet was dismissed by the king. One 
of the most important achievements of the Wafd Govern¬ 
ment was the conversion of the foreign debt into an internal 
loan. This helped politically to free the country from 
foreign influence, and economically to absorb the local 


capital which had accumulated in the country. The total 
amount of debt that was converted was £E. 85,884,440. 
The Wafd cabinet had introduced many reforms in educa¬ 
tion, health, labour organisation, and the welfare of the 
feliahin. 

After the dismissal of the Wafd cabinet Ahmed Maher 
Pasha (leader of the Saadist Party) formed a Government. 
He was in favour of Egypt declaring war against Germanyi 
but was assassinated in February 1945 after informing the 
House of that decision. Nokrashy Pasha was elected leader 
of the Saadist Party, succeeding Ahmed Maher Pasha as 
Premier. At that time Nationalist feeling was at its height, 
and many events helped to speed up Governmental action. 
First there was the Nationalist desire to review the 1936 
Treaty, and secondly the Palestine problem. The two 
Egyptian universities went on strike, and, following the 
Abbas Bridge incident, when the police killed many 
students, Nokrashy Pasha, under public pressure, had to 
resign in February 1946. He was succeeded by Ismail 
Sidky Pasha. The latter had a very unpopular record, 
being nicknamed "the dictator", for many.Egyptians could 
not forget his previous regime, which had lasted from June 
1:930 to September 1933. On his second appearance before 
Parliament he said: "Forget Sidky of the past and await 
the acts of Sidky the present." He conducted the negotia¬ 
tions with Britain, and he himself flew over to London and 
had preliminary talks with Mr. Bevin. The main points 
of negotiation were: 

(1) The delay of evacuation; 

(2) The military treaty; 

(3) The Sudan. 

Agreement was more or less reached on the first two 
points, but negotiations broke down over the question of 
the Sudan. Owing to a misquotation by Sidky concerning 
some items then being negotiated and a subsequent denial 
by the British Foreign Secretary, Sidky had to resign for 
"health reasons" in December 1946, and Nokrashy took 
control once more. In August 1947 Nokrashy brought 
Egypt's case before the U.N. Assembly for submission to 
the Security Council, but the vote was adverse. Negotia¬ 
tions with Great Britain have since been resumed. 


ANGLO-EGYPTIAN TREATY 

Treaty of Alliance between His Majesty, in respect of the 

United Kingdom, and His Majesty the King of Egypt 

London, August 26th, 1936 

A nick 1. The military occupation of Egypt by the forces 
of His Majesty the King and Emperor is terminated. 

Article 2. His Majesty the King and Emperor will 
henceforth be represented at the Court of His Majesty the 
King of Egypt, and His Majesty the King of Egypt will be 
represented at the Court of St. James's, by Ambassadors 
duly accredited. 

Article 3. Egypt intends to apply for membership to the 
League of Nations. His Majesty’s Government in the 
United Kingdom, recognising Egypt as a sovereign inde¬ 
pendent State, will support any request for admission 
which the Egyptian Government may present in the 
conditions prescribed by Article 1 of the Covenant. 
(Egypt was admitted to the League of Nations on May 
26th, 1937.) 

Article 4. An alliance is established between the High 
Contracting Parties with a view to consolidating their 
friendship, their cordial understanding, and their good 
relations. 

Article 5. Each of the High Contracting Parties under¬ 
takes not to adopt in relation to foreign countries an atti¬ 
tude which is inconsistent with the alliance, nor to con- 
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dude political treaties inconsistent with the provisions of 
the present Treaty, 

Article 6. Should any dispute with a third State produce 
a situation which involves a risk of a rupture with that 
State, the High Contracting Parties will consult each other 
with a view to the settlement of the said dispute by peace¬ 
ful means, in accordance with the provisions of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations and of any other 
international obligations which may be applicable to the 
case. 

Article 7. Should, notwithstanding the provisions of 
Article 6 above, either of the High Contracting Parties 
become engaged in war, the other High Contracting Party 
will, subject always to the provisions of Article 10 below, 
immediately come to his aid in the capacity of an ally. 

The aid of His Majesty the King of Egypt, in the event 
of war, imminent menace of war, or apprehended inter¬ 
national emergency, will consist in furnishing to His 
Majesty the King and Emperor on Egyptian teiritory, in 
accordance with the Egyptian system of administration 
and legislation, all the facilities and assistance in his power, 
including the use of his ports, aerodromes, and means of 
communication. It will accordingly be lor the Egyptian 
Government to take ail the administrauve and legislative 
measures, including the establishment of martial law and 
effective censorship, necessary to render these facilities and 
assistance effective. 

Article 8. In view of the fact that the Suez Canal, whilst 
being an integral part of Egypt, is a universal means of 
communication, as also an essential means of communica¬ 
tion between the different parts of the British Empire, 
His Majesty the King of Egypt, until such time as the High 
Contracting Parties agree that the Egyptian Army is in a 
position to ensure by its own resources the liberty and 
entire security of navigation of the Canal, authorises His 
Majesty the King and Emperor to station forces in 
Egyptian territory in the vicinity of the Canal, in the zone 
specified in the Annex to this Article, with a view to 
ensuring, in co-operation with the Egyptian forces, the 
defence of the Canal. The detailed arrangements for the 
carrying into effect of this Article are contained in the 
Annex hereto. The presence of these forces shall not 
constitute in any manner an occupation, and will in no 
way prejudice the sovereign rights of Egypt. 

It is understood that at the end of the period of twenty 
years specified in Article 16 the question whether the 
presence of British forces is no longer necessary owing to 
the fact that the Egyptian Army is in a position to ensure 
by its own resources the liberty and entire security of 
navigation of the Canal may, if the High Contracting 
Parties do not agree thereon, be submitted to the Council 
of the League of Nations for decision in accordance with 
the provisions of the Covenant in force at the time of 
signature of the present Treaty or to such other person or 
body of persons for decision in accordance with such other 
procedure as the High Contracting Parties may agree. 

Annex to Article 8 

(1) Without prejudice to the provisions of Article 7, the 
numbers of the forces of His Majesty the King and 
Emperor to be maintained in the vicinity of the Canal shall 
not exceed, of the land forces 10,000, and of the air forces 
400 pilots, together with the necessary ancillary personnel 
for administrative and technical duties. These numbers 
do not include civilian personnel, e.g. clerks, artisans, and 
labourers. 

(2) The British forces to be maintained in the vicinity 
of the Canal will be distributed: {a) as regards the land 
forces, in Moascar and the Geneifa area on the south-west 


side of the Great Bitter Lake; and (b) as regards the air 
forces, within 5 miles of the Port Said-Suez railway from 
Kantara in the north to the junction of the railway Suez- 
Cairo and Suez-lsmailia in the south, together with an 
extension along the Ismailia-Cairo railway to include the 
Royal Air Force station at Abu Sueir and its satellite 
landing grounds; together with areas suitable for air firing 
and bombing ranges, which may have to be placed east of 
the Canal. 

(3) In the localities specified above there shall be pro¬ 
vided for the British land and air forces of the numbers 
specified in paragraph (1) above, including 4,000 civilian 
personnel (but less 2,000 of the land forces, 700 of the air 
forces, and 450 civilian personnel for whom accommoda¬ 
tion already exists), the necessary lands and durable 
barrack and technical accommodation, including an 
emergency water supply. The lands, accommodation, and 
water supply shall be suitable according to modern 
standards. In addition, amenities such as are reasonable, 
having regard to the character of these localities, will be 
provided by the planting of trees and the provision of 
gardens, playing fields, etc., for the troops, and a site for 
the erection of a convalescent camp on the Mediterranean 
coast. 

(4) The Egyptian Government will make available the 
lands and construct the accommodation, water supplies, 
amenities, and convalescent camp, referred to in the 
preceding paragraph as being necessary over and above 
the accommodation already existing in these localities, at 
its own expense, but His Majesty’s Government in the 
United Kingdom will contribute (a) the actual sum spent 
by the Egyptian Government before 1914 on the construc¬ 
tion of new barracks as alternative accommodation to the 
Kasr-el-Nil Barracks in Cairo; and (b) the cost of one-fourth 
of the barrack and technical accommodation for the land 
forces. The first of these sums shall be paid at the time 
specified in paragraph (8) below for the withdrawal of the 
British forces from Cairo, and the second at the time for 
the withdrawal of the British forces from Alexandria under 
paragraph (18) below. The Egyptian Government may 
charge a fair rental for the residential accommodation 
provided for the civilian personnel. The amount of the rent 
will be agreed between His Majesty’s Government in the 
United Kingdom and the Egyptian Government. 

(5) The two Governments will each appoint, immedi¬ 
ately the present Treaty comes into force, two or more 
persons who shall together form a committee to whom all 
questions relating to the execution of these works from the 
time of their commencement to the time of their comple¬ 
tion shall be entrusted. Proposals for, or outlines of, plans 
and specifications put forward by the representatives of 
His Majesty's Government in the United Kingdom will be 
accepted, provided they are reasonable and do not fall 
outside the scope of the obligations of the Egyptian 
Government under paragraph (4). The plans and specifica¬ 
tions of each of the works to be undertaken by the Egyp¬ 
tian Government shall be approved by the representatives 
of both Governments on this committee before the work 
is begun. Any member of this committee, as well as the 
Commanders of the British forces or their representatives, 
shall have the right to examine the works at all stages of 
their construction, and the United Kingdom members of 
the committee may make suggestions as regards the manner 
in which the work is carried out. The United Kingdom 
members shall also have the right to make at any time, 
while the work is in progress, proposals for modifications or 
alterations in the plans and specifications. Effect shall be 
given to suggestions and proposals by the United Kingdom 
members, subject to the condition that they are reasonable 
and do not fall outside the scope of the obligations of the 
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Egyptian Government under paragraph (4). In the case 
of machinery and other stores, where standardisation of 
type is important, it is agreed that stores of the standard 
type in general use by British forces will be obtained and 
installed. It is, of course, understood that His Majesty’s 
Government in the United Kingdom may, when the 
barracks and accommodation are being used by the British 
forces, make at their own expense improvements or altera¬ 
tions thereto and construct new buildings in the area 
specified in paragraph (2) above. 

(6) In pursuance of their programme for the develop¬ 
ment of road and railway communications in Egypt, and 
in order to bring the means of communications- in Egypt 
up to modern strategic requirements, the Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment will construct and maintain the following roads, 
bridges, and railways: 

(a) ROADS 

(i) Ismailia-Alexandria, via Tel-el-Kebir, Zagazig, Zifta, 
Tanta, Kafr-el-Zayat, Damanhour. 

(ii) Ismailia-Cairo, via Tel-el-Kebir and thence con¬ 
tinuing along the Sweet Water Canal to Heliopolis. 

(iii) Port Said-Ismailia-Suez. 

(iv) A link between the south end of the Great Bitter 
Lake and the Cairo-Suez road about 15 miles west of 
Suez. 

In order to bring them up to the general standard of 
good-class roads for general traffic, these roads will be 
20 ft. wide, have by-passes round villages, etc., and be 
made of such material as to be permanently utilisable for 
military purposes, and will be constructed in the above 
order of importance. They will comply with the technical 
specifications set out below, which are the ordinary speci¬ 
fications for a good-class road for general traffic. 

Bridges and roads shall be capable of carrying a double 
line of continuous columns of either heavy four-wheeled 
mechanical transport, six-wheeled mechanical transport, 
or medium tanks. With regard to four-wheeled vehicles, 
the distance between the front axle of one vehicle and the 
rear axle of the vehicle next ahead shall be calculated at 
20 ft., the load on each rear axle to be 14 tons, on each 
front axle to be 6 tons, and the distance between axles 
18 ft. With regard to six-wheeled vehicles, the distance 
between the front axle of one vehicle and the rear axle of 
that next ahead shall be calculated to be 20 ft., between 
rear axle and middle axle to be 4 ft., and between middle 
axle and front axle 13 ft.; the load on each rear and middle 
axle to be 8.1 tons, and on each front axle to be 4 tons. 
Tanks shall be calculated for as weighing 19.25 tons, to be 
25 ft. overall in length, and to have a distance of 3 ft. 
between the front of one tank and the rear of the next 
ahead; the load of 19.25 tons to be carried by tracks which 
have a bearing of *3 ft. upon the road or bridge. 

( 5 ) RAILWAYS 

(i) Railway facilities in the Canal Zone will be increased 
and improved to meet the needs of the increased garrison 
in the Zone and to provide facilities for rapid entrainment 
of personnel, guns, vehicles, and stores, according to the 
requirements of a modem army. His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment in the United Kingdom are hereby authorised to 
make at their own expense such subsequent additions and 
modifications to these railway facilities as the future 
requirements of the British forces may demand. Where 
such additions and modifications affect railway lines used 
for general traffic, the permission of the Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment must be obtained. 

(ii) The line between Zagazig and Tanta will be doubled. 

(iii) The Alexandria-Mersa Matruh line will be improved 
and made permanent. 


(?) I n addition to the roads specified in paragraph 6 (a) 
above, and for the same purposes, the Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment will construct and maintain the following roads: 

(i) Cairo south along the Nile to Qena and Kus. 

(ii) Kus to Kosseir. 

(iii) Qena to Hurghada. 

These roads and the bridges thereon will be constructed 
to satisfy the same standards as those specified in para¬ 
graph (6) above. 

It may not be possible for the construction of the roads 
referred to in tins paragraph to be undertaken at the same 
time as the roads referred to in paragraph (6), but they 
will be constructed as soon as possible. 

(8) When, to the satisfaction of both the High Contract¬ 
ing Parties, the accommodation referred to in paragraph 
(4) is ready (accommodation for the forces retained tempor¬ 
arily at Alexandria in accordance with paragraph (18) 
below not being included) and the works referred to in 
paragraph ( 6 ) above (other than the railways referred to in 
(ii) and (iii) of part (b) of that paragraph) have been com¬ 
pleted, then the British forces in parts of Egypt other than 
the areas in the Canal Zone specified in paragraph (2) 
above, and except for those maintained temporarily at 
Alexandria, will withdraw, and the lands, barracks, air¬ 
craft landing-grounds, seaplane anchorages, and accommo¬ 
dation occupied by them will be vacated and, save in so 
far as they may belong to private persons, be handed over 
to the Egyptian Government. 

(9) Any difference of opinion between the two Govern¬ 
ments relating to the execution of paragraphs (3), (4), (5), 
(6), (7), and (8) above will be submitted to the decision of 
an Arbitral Board, composed of three members, the two 
Governments nominating each a member and the third 
being nominated by the two Governments in common 
agreement. The decision of the Board shall be final. 

(10) In order to ensure the proper training of British 
troops, it is agreed that the area defined below will be 
available for the training of British forces: (a) and [b) at all 
times of the year, and (c) during February and March for 
annual manoeuvres: 

(a) West of the Canal: from Kantara in the north to 
the Suez-Cairo railway (inclusive) in the south and as 
far as longitude 31 0 30' E., exclusive of all cultivation; 

(b) East of the Canal as required; 

(c) A continuation of (a) as far south as latitude 
29 0 52' N., thence south-east to the junction of ‘latitude 
29 0 30' N. and longitude 31 0 44' E., and from that point 
eastwards along latitude 29 0 30' N. 

The areas of the localities referred to above are included 
in the map (scale 1 :500,000) which is annexed to the 
present Treaty. 

(11) Unless the two Governments agree to the contrary, 
the Egyptian Government will prohibit the passage of 
aircraft over the territories situated on either side of the 
Suez Canal and within 20 kms. of it, except for the purpose 
of passage from east to west or vice versa by means of a 
corridor 10 kms. wide at Kantara. This prohibition will 
not, however, apply to the forces of the High Contracting 
Parties or to genuinely Egyptian air organisations or to 
air organisations genuinely belonging to any part of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations operating under the 
authority of the Egyptian Government. 

(12) The Egyptian Government will provide, when 
necessary, reasonable means of communication and access 
to and from the localities where the British forces are 
situated, and will accord facilities at Port Said and Suez 
for the landing and storage of material and supplies for the 
British forces, including the maintenance of a small 
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detachment of the British forces in these ports to handle 
and guard this material and these supplies in transit. 

(13) In view of the fact that the speed and range of 
modern aircraft necessitate the use of wide areas for the 
efficient training of air forces, the Egyptian Government 
will accord permission to the British air forces to fly 
wherever they consider it necessary for the purpose of 
training. Reciprocal treatment will be accorded to 
Egyptian air forces in British territories. 

(14) In view of the fact that the safety of flying is de¬ 
pendent upon provision of a large number of places where 
aircraft can alight, the Egyptian Government will secure 
the maintenance and constant availability of adequate 
landing-grounds and seaplane anchorages in Egyptian 
territory and waters. The Egyptian Government will 
accede to any request from the British air forces for such 
additional landing-grounds and seaplane anchorages as 
experience may show to be necessary to make the number 
adequate for allied requirements. 

(15) The Egyptian Government will accord permission 
for the British air forces to use the said landing-grounds 
and seaplane anchorages, and in the case of certain of them 
to send stocks of fuel and stores thereto, to be kept in 
sheds to be erected thereon for this purpose, and in case 
of urgency to undertake such work as may be necessary 
for the safety of aircraft. 

(16) The Egyptian Government will give all necessary 
facilities for the passage of the personnel of the British 
forces, aircraft, and stores to and from the said landing- 
grounds and seaplane anchorages. Similar facilities will 
be afforded to the personnel, aircraft, and stores of the 
Egyptian forces at the air bases of the British forces. 

(17) The British military authorities shall be at liberty 
to request permission from the Egyptian Government to 
send parties of officers in civilian clothes to the western 
desert to study the ground and draw up tactical schemes. 
This permission shall not be unreasonably withheld, 

(18) His Majesty the King of Egypt authorises His 
Majesty the King and Emperor to maintain units of his 
forces at or near Alexandria for a period not exceeding 
eight years from the date of the coming into force of the 
present Treaty, this being the approximate period con¬ 
sidered necessary by the two High Contracting Parties: 

(а) For the final completion of the barrack accom¬ 
modation in the Canal Zone; 

(б) For the improvement of the roads: 

(i) Cairo-Suez; 

(ii) Cairo-Alexandria via Giza and the desert; 

(iii) Alexandria-Mersa Matruh; 

so as to bring them up to the standard specified in 
part (a) of paragraph (6); 

(c) The improvement of the railway facilities between 
Ismailia and Alexandria, and Alexandria and Mersa 
Matruh referred to in (ii) and (iii) of part (b) of para¬ 
graph (6). 

The Egyptian Government will complete the work 
specified in (a), (6), and {c) above before the expiry of the 
period of eight years aforesaid. The roads and railway 
facilities mentioned above will, of course, be maintained 
by the Egyptian Government. 

(19) The British forces in or near Cairo shall, until the 
time for withdrawal under paragraph (8) above, and the 
British forces in or near Alexandria until the expiry of the 
time specified in. paragraph (18) above, continue to enjoy 
the same facilities as at present. 

Article 9. The immunities and privileges in jurisdic¬ 
tional and fiscal matters to be enjoyed by the forces of 
His Majesty the King and Emperor who are in Egypt 


in accordance with the provisions of the present Treaty 
will be determined in a separate convention to be concluded 
between the Egyptian Government and His Majesty’s 
Government in the United Kingdom. 

Article to. Nothing in the present Treaty is intended to, 
or shall in any way prejudice, the rights and obligations 
which devolve, or may devolve, upon either of the High 
Contracting Parties under the Covenant of the League of 
Nations or the Treaty for the Renunciation of War signed 
at Paris on August 27th, 1928. 

Article 11. (1) While reserving liberty to conclude new 
conventions in future, modifying the agreements of Janu¬ 
ary 19th and July loth, 1899, the High Contracting Parties 
agree that the administration of the Sudan shall continue 
to he that resulting from the said agreements. The 
Governor-General shall continue to exercise on the joint 
behalf of the High Contracting Parties the powers con¬ 
ferred upon him by the said agreements. 

The High Contracting Parties agree that the primary 
aim of their administration in the Sudan must be the 
welfare of the Sudanese. 

Nothing in this Article prejudices the question of 
sovereignty over the Sudan. 

(2) Appointments and promotions of officials in the 
Sudan will in consequence remain vested in the Governor- 
General, who, in making new appointments to posts for 
which qualified Sudanese are not available, will select 
suitable candidates of British and Egyptian nationality. 

(3) In addition to Sudanese troops, both British and 
Egyptian troops shall be placed at the disposal of the 
Governor-General for the defence of the Sudan. 

(4) Egyptian immigration into the Sudan shall be un¬ 
restricted except for reasons of public order and health. 

(5) There shall be no discrimination in the Sudan 
between British subjects and Egyptian nationals in matters 
of commerce, immigration, or the possession of property. 

(6) The High Contracting Parties are agreed on the 
provisions set out in the Annex to this Article as regards 
the method by which international conventions are to be 
made applicable to the Sudan. 

Annex to Article ii 

(1) Unless and until the High Contracting Parties agree 
to the contrary in application of paragraph (1) of this 
Article, the general principle for the future shall be that 
international conventions shall become applicable to the 
Sudan by the joint action of the Governments of the 
United Kingdom and of Egypt, and that such joint action 
shall similarly also be required if it is desired to terminate 
the participation of the Sudan in an international con¬ 
vention which already applies to this territory. 

(2) Conventions to which it will be desired that the 
Sudan should be a party will generally be conventions of a 
technical or humanitarian character. Such conventions 
almost invariably contain a provision for subsequent 
accession, and in such cases this method of making the 
convention applicable to the Sudan will be adopted. 
Accession will be effected by a joint instrument, signed on 
behalf of Egypt and the United Kingdom respectively by 
two persons duly authorised for the purpose. The method 
of depositing the instruments of accession will be the 
subject of agreement in each case between the two Govern¬ 
ments, In the event of its being desired to apply to the 
Sudan a convention which does not contain an accession 
clause, the method by which this should be effected will be 
the subject of consultation and agreement between the two 
Governments, 

(3) If the Sudan is already a party to a convention, and 
it is desired to terminate the participation of the Sudan 
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therein, the necessary notice of termination will be given 
jointly by the United Kingdom and by Egypt. 

(4) It is understood that the participation of the Sudan 
in a convention and the termination of such participation 
can only be effected by joint action specifically taken in 
respect of the Sudan, and does not follow merely from the 
fact that the United Kingdom and Egypt are both parties 
to a convention or have both denounced a convention. 

(5) At international conferences where such conventions 
are negotiated, the Egyptian and the United Kingdom 
delegates -would naturally keep in touch with a view to 
any action which they may agree to be desirable in the 
interests of the Sudan. 

Article 12. His Majesty the King and Emperor recog¬ 
nises that the responsibility for the lives and property of 
foreigners in Egypt devolves exclusively upon the Egyptian 
Government, who will ensure the fulfilment of their 
obligations in this respect. 

Article 13. (See Convention regarding the "Abolition of 
the Capitulations in Egypt", published by H.M. Stationery 
Office, London, 1937. Cmd. 5491.) His Majesty the King 
and Emperor recognises that the capitulatory regime now 
existing in Egypt is no longer in accordance with the spirit 
of the times and with the present state of Egypt. 

His Majesty the King of Egypt desires the abolition of 
this regime without delay. 

Both High Contracting Parties are agreed upon the 
arrangements with regard to this matter as set forth in 
the Annex to this Article. 


Annex to Article 13 

(1) It is the object of the arrangements set out in this 
Annex: 

(i) To bring about speedily the abolition of the 
capitulations in Egypt, with the disappearance of the 
existing restrictions on Egyptian sovereignty in the 
matter of the application of Egyptian legislation (in¬ 
cluding financial legislation) to foreigners as its necessary 
consequence; 

( 11 ) To institute a transitional regime for a reasonable 
and not unduly prolonged period to be fixed, during 
which the Mixed Tribunals will remain, and will, in 
addition to their present judicial jurisdiction, exercise 
the jurisdiction at present vested in the Consular Courts. 
At the end of this transitional period the Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment will agree to dispense with the Mixed Tribunals. 

(2) As a first step, the Egyptian Government will 
approach the Capitulatory Powers as soon as possible 
with a view to (a) the removal of all restrictions on the 
application of Egyptian legislation to foreigners, and (b) 
the institution of a transitional rdgime for the Mixed 
Tribunals as provided in paragraph (1) (ii) above. 

(3) His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom, 
as the Government of a Capitulatory Power and as an ally 
of Egypt, are in no way opposed to the arrangements 
referred to in the preceding paragraph, and will collabor¬ 
ate actively with the Egyptian Government in giving 
effect to them by using all their influence with the Powers 
exercising capitulatory rights in Egypt. 

(4) It is understood that in the event of its being found 
impossible to bring into effect the arrangements referred 
to in paragraph (2), the Egyptian Government retains its 
full rights unimpaired with regard to the capitulatory 
rdgime, including the Mixed Tribunals. 

(5) It is understood that paragraph (2) (a) involves not 
merely that the assent of the Capitulatory Powers will be 
no longer necessary for the application of any Egyptian 


legislation to their nationals, but also that the present 
legislative functions of the Mixed Tribunals as regards 
the application of Egyptian legislation to foreigners will 
terminate.. It would follow from this that the Mixed 
Tribunals in their judicial capacity would no longer have 
to pronounce upon the validity of the application to 
foreigners of an Egyptian law or decree which has been 
applied to foreigners by the Egyptian Parliament or 
Government, as the case may be. 

(6) His Majesty the King of Egypt hereby declares that 
no Egyptian legislation made applicable to foreigners will 
be inconsistent with the principles generally adopted in 
modern legislation or, with particular relation to legislation 
of a fiscal nature, discriminate against foreigners, includ¬ 
ing foreign corporate bodies. 

( 7 ) Hi view of the fact that it is the practice in most 
countries to apply to foreigners the law of their nationality 
in matters of "statut personnel", consideration will be 
given to the desirability of excepting from the transfer of 
jurisdiction, at any rate in the first place, matters relating 
to "statut personnel" affecting nationals of those Capitu- 
latory Powers who wish that their consular authorities 
should continue to exercise such jurisdiction. 

(8) The transitional rdgime for the Mixed Tribunals and 
the transfer to them of the jurisdiction at present exer¬ 
cised by the Consular Courts (which rdgime and transfer 
will, of course, be subject to the provisions of the special 
convention referred to in Article 9) will necessitate the 
revision of existing laws relating to the organisation and 
jurisdiction of the Mixed Tribunals, including the prepara¬ 
tion and promulgation of a new Code of Criminal Pro¬ 
cedure. It is understood that this revision will include 
amongst other matters: 

(i) The definition of the word "foreigners” for the 
purpose of the future jurisdiction of the Mixed Tribunals; 

(ii) The increase of the personnel of the Mixed 
Tribunals and the Mixed Parquet, which will be necessi¬ 
tated by the proposed extension of their jurisdiction; 

(iii) The procedure in the case of pardons or remissions 
of sentences imposed on foreigners and also in connection 
with the execution of capital sentences passed on 
foreigners. 

Article 14. The present Treaty abrogates any existing 
agreements or other instruments whose continued existence 
is inconsistent with its provisions. Should either High 
Contracting Party so request, a list of the agreements and 
instruments thus abrogated shall be drawn up in agree¬ 
ment between them within six months of the coining into 
force of the present Treaty. 

Article 15. The High Contracting Parties agree that any 
difference on the subject of the application or interpreta¬ 
tion of the provisions of the present Treaty which they are 
unable to settle by direct negotiation shall be dealt with in 
accordance with the provisions of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations. 

Article 16. At any time after the expiration of a period 
of twenty years from the coming into force of the Treaty, 
the High Contracting Parties will, at the request of either 
of them, enter into negotiations with a view to such 
revision of its terms by agreement between them as may be 
appropriate in the circumstances as they then exist. In 
case of the High Contracting Parties being unable to agree 
upon the terms of the revised Treaty, the difference will 
be submitted to the Council of the League of Nations for 
decision in accordance with the provisions of the Covenant 
in force at the time of signature of the present Treaty or 
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to such other person or body of persons for decision in 
accordance with such procedure as the High Contracting 
Parties may agree. It is agreed that any revision of this 
Treaty will provide for the continuation of the alliance 
between the High Contracting Parties in accordance with 
the principles contained in Articles 4, 5, 6, and 7. Never¬ 
theless, with the consent of both High Contracting Parties, 
negotiations may be entered into at any time after the 
expiration of a period of ten years after the coming into 
force of the Treaty, with a view to such revision as afore¬ 
said. 


(History) 

Article 17. The present Treaty is subject to ratification. 
Ratifications shall be exchanged in Cairo as soon as 
possible. The Treaty shall come into force on the date of 
the exchange of ratifications, and shall thereupon be 
registered with the Secretary-General of the League of 
Nations. (This Treaty of Alliance is accompanied by an 
Agreed Minute; Notes signed in London, August 26th, 
1936; Notes exchanged in Egypt, August 12th, 1936; Oral 
Declaration made by the President of the Egyptian 
Council of Ministers; and a Convention concerning the 
Immunities and Privileges of the British Forces in Egypt.) 


THE SUEZ CANAL 


The Suez Canal was opened for navigation on November 
17th, 1869, having taken ten years and cost ^29,725,000 
to build. It is 101 miles long, 34 ft. deep, and an average 
of 197 ft. in width. It is operated by an Egyptian company, 
the Compagnie Umverselie du Canal Maritime de Suez, 
whose 99-year concession expires on November 17th, 
1968. The average time for the transit through the canal 
is 11 hours 31 minutes. By the Convention of Constanti¬ 
nople of October 29th, 1888, the canal is open to all 
nations and is free from blockade. Though vessels of all 
nations, whether armed or not, are allowed under the 
Convention to pass through it in peace or war, no ships of 
Germany and its Allies were allowed to do so in World 
Wars I and II. 

The company is French-owned and its headquarters are 
in Paris. In 1875 the British Government bought the 
shares owned by the Khedive Ismail (176,602 shares out of 
a total of 400,000), and the British Treasury has been 
receiving dividends on these shares since 1894; the British 
Government now holds 295,026 shares out of a total of 
652,932 (45 per cent). The company is governed by a 
Council of 32 administrators, of whom nineteen are French, 
ten British, two Egyptian, and one Dutch. Three of the 
British administrators represent the British Government 
and seven represent British shipping and commercial 
interests. The administrative staff is almost entirely 
French. 


Suez Canal Traffic, 1938-46 


Year 

No. of 

Vessels 

Net 

Tonnage 

(000s) 

No. of 
Passengers 

(000s) 

Receipts 

, (a) 
(mill, fr.) 

193s 

6,171 

34,418 

480 

1,626 

1939 

5*277 

29,573 

411 

1,389 

1940 

2,5$ 9 

13.536 

168 

621 

1941 . | 

1,804 

8,263 

14 

498 

1942 

1,646 

7,028 

1 

457 

1943 - i 

2,262 

11,274 

173 

7 X0 

1944 • , 

3,320 

18,125 

419 

1 ,2X5 

1945 • ! 

4,206 

25*065 

984 

1,882 

194b • i 

5*057 

32*732 

932(6) 

5,689 


(a) French francs, (b) Civilian passengers totalled 242,000. 
Source: Bulletin du Canal de Suez. 


Categories of Traffic in 1946 


Type of Vessel 

No. 

Net 

Tonnage 

(000s) 

Merchant (laden) 

3*033 

17,436 

Mail Steamers . 

15 

146 

Naval and Transports 

93 * 

8,519 

Merchant (in ballast) . . ; 

1,078 

6,631 

Total 

5*<>57 

32,732 
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THE GOVERNMENT 


THE CONSTITUTION 

The present Constitution was established by the Royal 
Rescript of April 19th, 1923. It was abrogated October 
22nd, 1930, and reintroduced December 12th, 1935. This 
Constitution declares that Egypt is a sovereign State, 
free and independent. Its Government is a hereditary 
monarchy, and is representative. 

All Egyptians are equal before the law and enjoy full 
civil and political rights without distinction of language, 
race, or religion. Personal liberty and freedom of conscience 
are guaranteed and the home and property are inviolable. 
The Egyptians have the right of assembly and association. 

Islam is the State religion and Arabic is the official 
language. 

The King. The throne is hereditary in the dynasty of 
Mohammed Ali. In default of an heir to the throne the 
king may nominate a successor with the assent of the two 
Chambers of Parliament, this assent requiring the presence 
of three-quarters of the members and a majority of two- 
thirds of the votes. If the king has not nominated a 
successor, Parliament must elect one within nine days of 
the demise of the Crown. 

The king is the Supreme Chief of the State and Com¬ 
mander of the Naval and Military Forces. He sanctions 
and promulgates laws, and has the right to dissolve the 
Chamber of Deputies. He creates and confers civil and 
military ranks, decorations, and all other honours. He 
may not at the same time be Chief of another State without 
the assent of Parliament. He declares war, makes peace, 
and concludes treaties. 

The Executive Power resides in the king within the 
conditions established by the Constitution, and he exercises 
this power through his Ministers. He appoints and 
dismisses Ministers, and appoints and dismisses diplomatic 
representatives upon the advice of the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. He organises the public services and appoints 
officials to conduct them. 

The Legislative Power is exercised by the king con¬ 
currently with the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies. 

The Senate. The Senate is composed of two-fifths of 
members appointed by the king and three-fifths elected 
for the period of ten years by universal male suffrage. 
Each district comprising 180,000 inhabitants or more 
elects one Senator for every 180,000 inhabitants or frac¬ 
tion of 180,000 not less than 90,000. Districts of less than 
180,000, but not less than 90,000 inhabitants elect one 
Senator. Senators must be over 40 years of age. In the 
case of the dissolution of the Chamber of Deputies the 
session of the Senate is suspended. 

The Chamber of Deputies. The Chamber of Deputies is 
composed of more than 200 members, who must be over 
30 years of age. They are elected for a period of five years 
by universal male suffrage. Soldiers are not allowed to 
vote. 

Each district comprising 60,000 inhabitants or more, 
elects one deputy for every 60,000 inhabitants or fraction 
thereof not less than 30,000. Districts with between 
30,000 and 60,000 inhabitants elect one deputy. 


Revision of the Constitution. For the revision of the 
Constitution each of the Chambers, by an absolute majority 
of its members, must declare the necessity for the revision 
and the specific object. When this resolution is sanctioned 
by the king, the two Chambers determine in accord with 
him the points which are to be the subject of revision. 
Neither of the Chambers may discuss the question if less 
than two-thirds of the members are present, and the resolu¬ 
tions require a majority of two-thirds of the votes. 

. No revision of the Constitution on the subject of the 
rights of the Crown may take place during a period of 
Regency. 

HEAD OP STATE 

H.M. King Farouk I (succeeded April 26th, 1936). 

THE CABINET 

Prime Minister and Minister of Finance: H.E. Mahmoud 
Fahmy el-Nokrashy Pasha. 

Minister of Justice: H.E. Mursi Badr Bey. 

Minister of Agriculture: H.E. Ahmed Abdel-Ghaffar 
Pasha, 

Minister of Public Works: H.E. Abdel-Meguid Ibrahim 
Saleh Pasha. 

Minister of Communications: H.E. Ibrahim Dessouki 
Abaza Pasha. 

Minister of Education: H.E. Abdel-Razzek Ahmed el- 
Sanhoury Pasha. 

Minister of National Defence: H.E. Mohammed Haidar 
Pasha. 

Minister of Social Affairs: H.E. Gallal Fahim Pasha. 
Minister of Health: H.E. Dr. Naguib Iskandar Pasha. 

Minister of Commerce and Industry: H.E. Mtre. Mamdouh 
Riad Bey. 

Minister of Wakfs: H.E. Aly Abdel-Razek Bey. 

Minister of State: H.E. Mahmud Hassan Pasha. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs: H.E. Khashaba Pasha. 

General Manager of the Egyptian State Railways: H.E. 

Abdel-Meguid Badr Pasha. 

COUNCIL OF MINISTERS 
(MagSis el-Wozara) 

President of the Council of Ministers and Minister of 
Finance: H.E. Mahmoud Fahmy el-Nokrashy Pasha. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs: H.E. Khashaba Pasha. 
Minister of Justice: H.E. Mursi Badr Bey. 

Minister of Agriculture: H.E. Ahmed Abdel-Ghaffar 

Pasha. 

Minister of Public Works: H.E. Abdel-Meguid Ibrahim 
Saleh Pasha. 

Minister of Communications: H.E. Ibrahim Dessouki 

Abaza Pasha. 

Minister of Education: H.E. Abdel-Razzek Ahmed el- 
Sanhoury Pasha. 
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Minister of National Defence: H.E. Mohammed Haidar 
Pasha. 

Minister of Social Affairs: H.E. Gallal Fahim Pasha. 
Minister of Health : H.E. Dr. Naguib Iskandar Pasha. 
Minister of Commerce and Industry: H.E. Mtre. Mamdouh 
Riad Bey. 

Minister of Wakfs: H.E. Aly Abdel-Razek Bey. 
Secretary-General of the Council: Mohammed Kamel 

Selim Bey. 

THE SENATE 

(Maglis-el-Shouyokh) 

President: H.E. Mohamed Hussein Heikal Pasha. 
Vice-Presidents: Mohamed Chafik Pasha, Mohamed 
Mohamed el-Wakil. 


MEMBERS 

Govern orate of Cairo: Amine Ahmed Said (Boulak), Mo¬ 
hamed Sabri Abou-Alam Pasiia (shoubra) , Mohamed 
Radwan Bey (Waily), El-Sayed Abdel-Meguid el 
Rimali (Gamalich), Mahmoud Aboul-Fath (Saycda- 
Z6nab), Hamed el-Lozy Bey ( Abdin). 

Governorate of Alexandria: Ismail Hamza (Attarine), 
Fahmi Hanna Wissa Bey (Labban), Abdel-Fattah 
Yehia Pashia (Minet el-Bassal). 
overnorate of the Canal: Ahmed Ibrahim Attala Bey 
(Port Said), 

Governorate of Suez: Chehata Saved Selim Pasha (Suez). 

Governorate of Damietta: Saved el-Lozi Bey. 

Kalubia District: Mohamed Abdel-Aziz Hindi (Benha), 
Salah-el-Dine Chawarby Bey (Kalioub), Mahmoud 
Hamza Bey (Chebinc El Kanater), Ahmed Hamza 
(Kaha). 

Sharkia District: Soliman Moustafa Khalil (Facous), 
Gamaleddine Osman Abaza Bey (Minia-el-Kamh), 
Abdel-Latif Wakil Bey (Kafr Sakr), Galal Abdel- 
Hamid Abaza (Hebya) , Saved Ahmed Abaza (Bandar 
Zagazig) , Hussein Mohamed el-Guindi (Belbeis). 

Dakahlia District: Moustafa Nosrat (Mith Ghamr), Aly 
Abdel-Hadi Pasha (Aga), Hassan Hassan Abdallah 
(Simbellawein), Mohamed Abdel-Galil Abou-Samra 
Pasha (Mansoura), Abdel-Rahman Borhan Nour 
(Dekemess), Abdel-Rahman el-Rafei Bey (Kafr- 
Badaway), Hassan Hassan Azzam Bey (Menzaleh). 

Minoufieh District: Mohamed Helmi Issa Pasha (Ach- 
moun), Abdel-Razek Wahba el-Kadi (Men chat 
Sabri), Mohamed Eloui el-Gazzar Bey (Chebine-cl- 
Kom), Ahmed Abdel-Ghaffar Pasha (Chohada), 
Hussein Salem el-Ghorab (Tala), Farid Abou- 
Chadi Bey (Minouf). 

Gharbia District: Hassan Abdel-Kader (Tania), Mo¬ 
hamed Naguib Mohamed Gomaa (Santa), Abdel- 
Rahman Fattouh (Zifia), Mohamed Ahmed el- 
Ch&rif Bey (Kafr el-Zayat), Dr. Gad Kandil (Me- 
hallet-Menouf), Abdel-Salam El Chazli Pasha 
(Dessouk), Cheikh Youssef Youssef el-Chernoubi 
(Kafr el-Cheikh), Hassan Saved Mohamed Badrawi 
Pasha (Biala), Ahmed Aboul-Fettouh (Cherbine), 
Mohamed Fouad Serageddine Pasha (Mehalla-ei 
Kohra), Mohamed Aboul-Nasr el-Far (Foua). 
Geliera District: Hassanbin Moustafa Hamza Bey (Korn. 
Hamada), Mohamed Moghazi Abdel-Rabbou Pasha 
(Teh el-Baroud), Mohamed Mohamed el-Wakil 
^Mahrhoudia), Ibrahim Zaki (Damanhour), Ismail 
Sidky PASHA(Kafr el-pawar), Ahmed Fahmy Hussein 
Pasha (Abul-Matafnir). 


Giza District: Mohamed Rachouan el-Zomor Bey 
(A wsim), Ahmed Hanafi Abou-Fadi el-Guizawi 
(Giza), Dr. Ibrahim Bayoumi Madkour (Hawamdieh), 
Ahmed Korani Bey (Ayat). 

Fay urn District: Abdel-Zahkr Abdel-Aziz el-Gammal 
(Scnnoures), Saved Bahnass Bey (Fayum). 

Beni Suet District: Mohamed Tewfik Radi Bey (Wasta), 
Abdel-Latif Ismail Zaazou (Beni Sucf), Mohamed 
Selim Gaber (Beba). 

Minia District: Mohamed Aly Chaaroui (Fekria), 
Hassan el-Cherei Bey (Samallont), N.N. (Beni- 
Mazar) , Abdallaii Lamloum Pasiia (Maghagha), 
Hassan Chaaraoui Pasha (Minia). 

Assilii District: Riad Abdel-Aziz Seif-el-Nasr Bey 
(M alawi), Ahmed Koraciii Pasiia (Deirout El Me- 
hafcta), Tewfik Doss Pasiia (Koussiah) , Ahmed 
Ham mam Hussein Bey (Abou-Tig) , Rachouan 
Maiifouz Pasha (Assiut) , Hassan Mohamed Abdel- 
Waiiab Pasha (Wasta), Abdel-Meguid Ibrahim 
Saleh Pasiia (Badari). 

Girga District: Mohamed Attia el-Nazer Bey (Tema), 
Abdallah Omar Abdel-Akhar (Tahta) , Hassan 
Rachouan Hamadi Bey (Sohag), Saleh Moustafa 
Abou-Reiiab Bey (Minchat), Ahmed Moustafa Abou- 
Rehab Bey (Girga), Ahmed Aly Abou-Stkit Bey 
(Baliana). 

Qena District: Ch. Mohamed Ibrahim Abdalla Bereiry 
(Nag I-lamniadi) , Abdkl-Fattar Hassan Omrane 
(Dechna) , Hassan Mohamed el-Wakil (Qena), 
Kamel Isiiak Abadir (Kousa), Mahmoud Ahd. Mo- 
hasseb Bey (Luxor), Ch. Farrag Abdel-Rahim 
Mogahed (Esna). 

Asswan District: Ch. Mansour Hussein el-Selwawi 
(E dfou Bahari), Sh. Hussein Saleh Khalifa 
(A sswan). 


WOMihSATED MEMBERS 

Abbas Abou-Hussein Pasha, Abbas El Gamal, Abbas 
Mahmoud el-Akkad, Abdel-XTamid Abdel-Hak, Abdel- 
Kawi Ahmed Pasiia, Abdel-Meguid Badr Pasha, Abdel- 
Rahman Aw ad (Dr.), Abdel-Razek Ahmed el-Sanhoury 
Pasha, Abdel Salam Mahmoud Bey, Ahmed Abdou Bey, 
Ahmed Aly Pasha, Ahmed Attia Pasha (Lewa), Ahmed 
Cherif X^asha (Lewa), Ahmed Loutfi el-Sayed Pasha, 
Ahmed Mohamed Khachara Pasha, Ahmed Rachid 
Abdallah Bey, Dr., Ahmed Ramzi Bey, Aly Abdel- 
Razek Bey, Aly Maher Pasha, Aly Zaki bl-Orabi 
Pasha, Aslan Kattawi Bey, Charles Boucmra Hanna, 
Galal Fahim Pasha, Wassif Boutros Ghali Pasha, 
Hassan Mazloum Pasha, Hassan Sadek Pasha, Hussein 
Enan Pasha, Hussein Sirry I^asha, Ibrahim el-Tahery 
Bey, Ismail Fawaz (Sheikh), Khalil Tabit Bey, Mah¬ 
moud Fouad Bey, Mahmoud Ghaleb Pasha, Mahmoud 
Hassan Pasha, Mahmoud Khairy Pasha, Michel Rizk, 
Mohamed Aly Allouba Pasha, Mohamed Amine 
Youssef Bey, Mohamed Bxdeir Pasha, Mohamed Chafik 
Pasha, Mohamed Ch&rif Sabri Pasha, Mohamed Hafez 
Ramadan Pasha, Mohamed Hassan el-Achmaoui Pasha, 
Mohamed Hussein Heikal Pasha, Mohamed Khairat 
Rady Bey, Mohamed Naguib' el-Gharably Pasha, 
Mohamed Onsi Pasha, Mohamed Taker Pasha, Mous¬ 
tafa Rachid Bey, Naguib Iskandar (Dr.), Saba Habachi 
Pasha, Sadek Wahba Pasha, Salib Sami Pasha, Soliman 
Azmi Pasha (Dr.), Tarraf Aly Pasha, Wahib Doss Bey, 
Youssef Zulficar Pasha, Zakaria Mahrane Pasha, 
Zaki Mikhail Bichara (Dr.). 

Secretary-General : Amin Bzz el-Arab Bey. 
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DEPUTIES 

(Maglis-el-Nowab) 

President: Mohamed Hamed Gouda. 

Vice-Presidents: Hamed El-Alaily Bey, Aly Ayoub. 


Abattoir (Cairo): Aly Amine. 

Abbassia-Guedida (Minia): Ahmed el-Kayati. 

Abchaway (Fayum): Ahmed Moftah Maabad. 

Abdin (Cairo): El-Sayed Aly Rateb. 

Abnoub (Assiut): Chaker Ghazali Bey. 

Abu Gorg (Minia): Moustafa Abdel-Razek Pasha. 
Abu-Hammad (Sharkia): Ismail Mohamed Abaza. 
Abu-Hommos (Behera): Abdel Aziz Abdel Rahman Makh- 
youn. 

Abu-Kebir (Sharkia): Ahmed el-Sayed Salem. 
Abu-Shousha (Qena): Mohamed Fouad Abed. 
Abul-Matamir (Behera): Mohamed Abdel-Malek Koretam. 
Achmant (Beni Suef): Sadek Abdel-Halim Rady. 
Adhmoun (Minoufieh): Hassanein Hassanein Youssef. 
Adwa (E1-) (Minia): Abdel-Hamid el-Sawi. 

Aga (Dakahlia).* Sayed Selim). 

Ahnassia-Medina (Beni Suef): Amine Ibrahim Kassab Bey. 
Akhmin (Girga): E. Sayed Hashim Ahmed el-Cherif. 
Akhtab (Dakahlia): Ahmed el-Saadi Mahmoud el-Itriby. 
Amrieh (Alexandria): Galaleddine el-Hamamsi. 

Armant (Qena): Aboul-Magd Mohammed el-Nazir Bey. 
Asfoun (Qena): Abbas Badawi Hezayen. 

Assiut (Assiut): Mohamed Tewfik Khachaba. 

Asswan (Asswan): Mansour Machaly. 

Atfih (Giza): Ahmed el-Melihy Bey. 

Atka (Assiut): Aly Abdel-Hadi. 

Attarine (Alexandria): Ahmed Moursi Badr Bey. 

Awlad Amrou (Qena): Ahmed Aly Hussein (Sheikh). 
Awlad Hamza (Girga): Khalil Abou-Rehab. 

Awsim (Giza): Mohamed Youssef Abdou Ghorab. 

Ayat (Giza): Sheikh Abdel-Ghaffar Hassan Azzam. 
Aziziya (E1-) (Sharkia): El-Sayed Ahmed Marei. 

Bab el-Sharia (Cairo): Sayed Halal. 

Badari (Assiut): Abdel-Meguid Ibrahim Saleh. 
Badrecheine (Giza): Okacha Farag el-Daly). 

Bakhanes (Qena): Ahmed Mohamed Behrery. 

Balamoun (Dakahlia): Moustafa Foda. 

Baliana (Girga): Mohamed Fouad Abou-Steit. 

Bardiss (Girga): Fikry Boutros (Dr.). 

Basra (Assiut): Hefni Mahmoud Bey. 

Bassioun (Gharbia): Abou-Zeid Mohamed el-Marassy. 
Bassous (Beni Suef): Aly Mohamed Bakir. 

Batanoun (Minoufieh): El-Sayed Abdalla el-Fikry. 

Beba (Beni Suef): Mohamed Selim Gaber. 

Beglat (Dakahlia): Mahmoud Moussa. 

Belbeis (Sharkia): Mohamed Mahmoud Elwan. 

Belcas (ist Sect.) (Gharbia): Ahmed Farid Mohamed 
Pasha. 

Belifya (Beni Suef): Hassan Mohamed Ismail. 

Belmishte (Minoufieh): N.N. 

Benha (Kalubia): Mohamed Abdel-Rahman Nosseir. 

Beni-Ahmed (Minia): Ahmed Aly Ismail. 

Beni-Maza (Minia): Mohamed Mahmoud Galal. 

Beni Suef (Beni Suef): Soliman el-Guindi Bey. 

Berba (Assiut): Mahmoud Mohamed Mahmoud, 

Berdine (Sharkia): Ibrahim Dessouki Abaza. 

Bergaya (Minia): Mohamed Sultan Bey. 

Biala (Gharbia): Abdel-Rahman el-Bialy, 

Birket el-Sabe (Minoufieh): Ahmed-Bassiouni Sayed Ham- 
mad. 

'Bissaliya-Bahari (Asswan): Ibrahim Mohamed Abu- 
Karoura. 

Boulak (Cairo): Mohamed Abdel-Moneim Said. 


Government) 

Chabas el-Chohada (Gharbia): Mohamed Abdel-Latif 
Diraz. 

Chamma (Minoufieh): Mahmoud Sabri. 

Chanchour (Minoufieh): Abdel-Hamid Ismail Gomaa. 
Chandawil (Girga): El-Sayed Hassan Chandawily. 
Chantour (Beni Suef): Mohamed Zaki Choeb. 
Chat-Gheit-el-Nassara (Dakahlia): Amine el-Alaily. 
Chawachna (Fayum): Mohamed Amine Walk 
Chebine el-Kanater (Kalubia): Mohamed el-Feky Bey. 
Chebine el-Kom (Minoufieh): Hussein Amine Hathout 
(Dr.). 

Chebine el-Kom (Markaz) (Minoufieh): Abdel-Ralur an 
Abul-Nasr. 

Cheblanga (Kalubia) Mohamed Hashem (Dr.). 

Cheikh el-Gabal (Sharkia): Mohamed Fathi Mossalmy. 
Cherbine (Gharbia): Abdel-Moneim Mohamed Hachciche. 
Chobra-el-Khema (Kalubia): Abdel-Aziz Ismail CAala- 
kani. 

Chobrakhit (Behera): Abdel-Monsef Mahmoud el-Defraoui. 
Chobra-el-Yaman (Gharbia): Ahmed el-Alfy Attia. 
Chohada (Minoufieh): Abdel Maksoud Ibrahim Habib 
Bey. 

Choni (Minoufieh): Abdel-Moneim Raslan Bey. 

Choubra (Cairo): Aziz Michriky. 

Chtoura (Girga): Aboul-Magd Badawi Abdel-Akhar. 
Damanhour (Behera): Moursi Mohamed Balbaa Pasha. 
Damanhour (Markaz) (Behera): Mohamed Moursi Balbaa 
Bey. 

Damas (Dakahlia): Ata Afifi Bey. 

Damietta (Damietta)- Hamed el-Alaily Bey. 

Damshir (Minia): Noureddine Aly Tarraf (Dr.). 

Darb el-Ahmar (Cairo): Mohamed Mohamed El Mar- 
gouchi. 

Dechna (Qena): Mohamed Omar Abou-Bakr Hawary. 

Deir Barawa (Beni Suef): Ahmed Selim Gaber. 

Deir Mawas (Assiut): Abdel-Salim Samhan Bey. 
Deirout-el-Mehatta (Assiut): Sayed Korachi Bey. 
Dekerness (Dakahlia): Borhane Nour. 

Delingat (Behera): Hussein Darwish. 

Derenka (Assiut]: Mohamed Hamed Gouda. 

Dessouk (Gharbia): Mohamed Mahfouz el-Far. 

Diareb Negm (Dakahlia): Yehia Safwat. 

Edfa (Girga): Amine Hamman Hamadi. 

Embaba (Giza): Abdel-Halim Mahmoud Aly. 

Eneiba (Asswan): Mohamed Chahine Hamza. 
Esmou-el-Arouss (Assiut): Ismail Kamel Osman. 

Esna (Qena): Madani Hassan Hezayen. 

Estanha (Minoufieh): Ahmed Moussa Zikri. 

Etsa (Fayum): Idris Abdel-Aal Meligui Bey. 

Ezab (Police St.) (Cairo): Moustafa Amine Bey. 
Ezab-Abou-Mandour (Gharbia): Mohamed Dessouki el-Far. 
Ezbekieh (Cairo): Gefry Boutros Ghali Bey. 

Ezbekieh (Tribunal) (Cairo): Moustafa Ahmed Assai. 
Fachn (Minia): Charles Bouchra Hanna. 

Facous (Sharkia): Mohamed Osman Omar. 

Fant (E1-) (Minia): Ibrahim Sultan el Saadi. 

Faraskour (Dakahlia): Hanafiael-Deriny Bey. 

Farchout (Qena): Abdel- FarrahMahmoudAbou-Sehl Bey. 
Faroukieh (Behera): Kamel el-Chennawi, 

Fayum (bandar) (Fayum): Abdel-Ghani Hassan Chaiaby. 
Fayum (Markaz) (Fayum): Aboul-Ela Mohayssen. 

Fekria (city of) (Minia): Mohamed Saadawi. 

Fidemine (Fayum): Abdel-Azim Abdel Rahaman Abul 
Saud. 

Foua (Gharbia): Saad el-Labbane. 

Gaafarieh (Gharbia): Mohamed Amer. 

Gamalieh (Cairo): Mohamed el-Bannan Bey. 

Gamarek (Alexandria): Mahmoud Fahmy el-Hokrashy 
Pasha. 

Geziret-el-Aagam (Kalubia): Azmed Zaki. 

Geziret Saudi (Sharkia): Mohamed Saadi Tahawi. 
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Gheit-el-Einab (Alexandria): Mohamed Demerdache 
Chendy. 

Girga (Girga): Ahmed Moustafa Abou-Rehab. 

Godayeda (Sharkia): Osman Mohamed Abaza. 

Guehena (Girga): Mohamed Khalil el-Dabe. 

Hagaza (Qcna): Aly Ibrahim Aly. 

Hawamdieh (Giza): Mohamed Aly Bassiouni Bey. 
Hawatka (Assiut): N.N. 

Hehya (Sharkia): Mohamed Helmi Baligh. 

Heliopolis (Cairo): Taha Mohamed Sebai Bey. 

Helwan (Giza): Abdel-Fattah Azzam. 

Inchas (Sharkia): Amine Youssef Amer Bey. 

Ismailia (Canal): Soliman Eid (Dr.). 

Kafr-Badaway (Dakahlia): Mohamed Abdel Guelil Abou 
Samra Pasha. 

Kafr-El-Chcikli (Gharbia): Abdel-Halim Nassef. 

Kaft Daoud (Behera): Abdel-Aziz el-Soufany. 
Kafr-el-Dawar (Behera): Ibrahim Rashid. 

Kafr-Sakr (Sharkia): Ahmed Moukhtar Bey. 

Kafr-el-Zayat (Gharbia): Mahmoud Riad el-Kei. 

Kaha (Kalubia): Awad Hamza. 

Kalioub (Kalubia): Abdel-Hamid el-Chawarby Bey. 
Kanayat (Sharkia): Aly Aly Manosur. 

Karmous (Alexandria): Mahmoud Hamedalla el-Maraghi. 
Karnak (Qena): Hussein Abdel-Kerim Amary. 

Kelt (Qcna): Hassan Aly Ismail). 

Kerdassa (Giza): Mahmoud Rashid. 

Khalifa (Cairo): Mohamed Hussein el-Tarabolsy. 

Khiam (Girga): Amine Boutros. 

Khorchid (St. Police) (Behera): Zaki Moukhtar Gueziry (Dr.). 
Kolali (Cairo): Georges Makram Ebeid. 

Kolosna (Minia): Abdel Sidhom). 

Kom-Badar (Girga): Saadeddine Abou-Rehab Bey. 

Korn Hamada (Behera): Mohamed Abdel-Moneim Chor- 
bagui. 

Kom el-Kanater (Behera): Taher Saad el-Masry Bey. 

Kom el-Nour (Dakahlia): Omar Omar Helal Bey. 

Kom Ombo (Asswan): Reni Cattawi Bey. 

Kotour (Gharbia): Sayed Issawi Sakr. 

Kous (Qena): Naguib Mikhail Bichara Bey. 

Koussieh (Assiut): Osman Sayed Khachaba. 

Labban (Alexandria): Azzam Chamseddine Azzam. 

Luxor (Qena): Mohamed Hamed Mohesseb. 

Machwada (Girga): Maurice Fakhri Abdel-Nour. 

Maghagha (Minia): Abdel Moneim Lamloum. 

Manchia (Alecandria): Mamdouh Riaz, Bey. 

Manfalout (Assiut): Moustafa Mahfouz Bey. 

Mankabad (Assiut): Ahmed Mahfouz. 

Mansoura (Dakahlia): Zaki Mohamed Chennawi. 

Mansoura (Markaz) (Dakahlia): Aly Fawzi Moafi. 

Maragha (Girga): Hassan Rashad el-Maraghi. 

Marg (El-) (Kalubia): Soliman Badawi Bey. 

Matarieh (Dakahlia): Mohamed Helmy el-Gayyar. 

Matarieh (Kalubia): Khattab el-Chawarby Bey 
Mazghouna (Giza): Omar Abou-Bakr el Dib. 
Mehalla-el-Kobra (Gharbia): Aly Moustafa Chichini Bey. 
Mehallet-Marlioum (Gharbia): Gamaleddine el-Abd. 
Mehallet-Minouf (Gharbia): Hussein Chamseddine. 
Mehallet-Roh (Gharbia): El-Sayed el-Minchawi Bey. 
Mellawi (Assiut): Abdel-Meguid Seif-el-Nasr Pasha! 
Menchat (Girga): Hammam Mahmoud Hamadi. 

Menchat Bouline (Behera): N.N. 

Menchat-Matay (Minia): Hussein Mahmoud el-Keissv. 
Menchat-Sabri (Minoufieh): Ahdel-Razzak Wahba el- 
Kadi. 


Minour (Minoufieh): Farid Abou-Chady Bey. 
Ml Farag BaSSal ^ exandria ) : Mohamed Abdel-Monein 

Minia-el-Kamh (Sharkia); Mohamed Fekry Abaza Bey. 
Mima (bandar) (Minia): Hassan Chaaxawi Pasha. 

Hit Abou-Ghaleb (Gharbia); Mohamed Aboul-Izz. 


Mit-Bera (Minoufieh): Abdel-Khalek Sid Ahmed Mansour 
Mit-Ghamr (Dakahlia): Youssef Ahmed Abdou. 
Mit-Khalaf (Minoufieh): Mohamed Abdcl-Aziz Fahmi. 
Mit-h aiche (Dakahlia): Khalil Mohieddine. 

Moharram Bey (Alexandria): Mohamed Sakr Bev) 

Moucha (Assiut): Albert Khayat Bey. 

Nabaroh (Gharbia): Sayed Mohamed Badrawi Achour 
i asna. 


Nag Hammadi (Qcna): Mohamed el-Sakeb Khalafalla 
Naharia (E1-) (Gharbia): Abdel-Moneim el-Erakv (Dri 

Nahia (Giza): N.N. J v ’’ 

Nokia (Giza): Abdel-Moneim Abou-Zeid. 


^vunounen;: issawi Hassan Zayed Pasha. 
Om-Doma (Girga): N.N. 

Port Said (ist Sect.) (Canal): Mohamed Abdel Malek 

Hamza Bey. 

1 ort Said (and Sect.) (Canal): Mohamed el-Sayed Sarhane 
Qena (Qena): Makram Ebeid Pasha. 


Qena (Markaz) (Qena): Hassan el-Nagar (Sheikh). 
Rahmania (Behera): Ahmed Helmi Mahmoud. 

Ramleh (Alexandria): Hussein Said Bey. 

Rod-el-barag (Sahel) (Cairo): Mohamed el-Sayed Aly. 
Rodah (Assiut): Mohamed Chawkat Touni. 

Rodah (Fayum): Mohamed Khaled. 

Rosetta (Behera): Aly Ibrahim Aly (Dr.). 

Sabk-el-Dahak (Minoufieh): Abdel-Meguid Mahmoud 
Charkawi. 


Saff (E1-) (Giza): Melihy Ahmed el-Melihy. 

Saft-el-Torab (Gharbia): Mohamed Abdel-Aziz Khadr. 
Sakalta (Girga): Mahmoud Abou-Rehab Hassan. 

Sakha (Gharbia): Hussein Mahmoud Said. 

Samalout (Minia): Abdel-Wahab el-Cherei. 

Samannoud (Gharbia): Aly Manzalawi Bey. 

Sanabou (Assiut): Labib Greiss. 

Sanabou and Min Sabah (Gharbia): Aziz Sidky. 

Sandabiss (Kalubia): Mamoun Ismail Bey. 

Sandala (Minoufieh): Radwan Sayed (Sheikh), 

Sanhawa and Min. Fathi (Sharkia): Mahmoud Mohamed 
Aly Bey. 

Santa (El-) (Gharbia): Abdel-Rahim el-Khatib Bey. 
SawalehJSharkia): Imam Soliman Abdoun. 

Sayad (E1-): Ibrahim Hassan Mohamed. 

Saycda-Zenab (Cairo): Moustafa Abdel-Hadi. 
Sayeda-Zenab (Tribunal): Ahmed Sabri. 

Sedfa (Assiut): Abdel-Rahman Mahmoud Bey, 

Sennoures (Fayum); Mahmoud Abou-Zeid Tantawi. 
Sidi-Haazi (Gharbia): Mohamed Youssef Abdel Bey. 
Silwa-Bahari (Asswan): Saleh Amine Mechaly. 
Simbellawein (Dakahlia); Mohamed Chafik Gabr. 

Sirs el-Layyane (Minoufieh): Mahmoud Selim Zahrane. 
Sohag (Girga): Mohamed Hanafi el-Cherif. 

Suez (Suez) ; Kamel Hassan Hamza. 


Sultan-Hassan (Minia): Mohamed Sameh Moussa, 

Tahta (Girga): Abdullah Omar Abdel-Akhar. 

Tala (Minoufieh): Ahmed Abdel-Ghaffar Pasha. 

Taikha (Gharbia): Sayed Abdel-Hadi el-Kassabi. 
Tami-el-Amdid (Dakahlia): Mohamed Tewfik Khalil Bey, 
Tanah (Dakahlia): Ahmed Borhane Nour. 

Tanoub (Minoufieh): Mohamed Abdallah Abou-Hussein. 
Tansa-Bani-Malawi (Beni Suef): Mahmoud Khairat (Dr.). 
Tanta (Gharbia): Aly Mohamed el-Khoshkhani. 

Tanta (Markaz): (Gharbia) Mohamed Moustafa Habib. 
Tatoun (Fayum): Abdel-Kader el-Bassel. 

Teh-el-Baroud (Behera); Abdel-Kerim Mabrouk el-Guebaly. 
Tel-el-Kebir (Sharkia): Aly el-Sayed Ayoub 
Telerak (Sharkia): Imam Abdel-Latif Waked. 

Tema (Girga): N.N. 

Tewfikieh (Behera); Lachine Abpul-Fetouh Nassar. 
Tobhar (Fayum): Hafez Mohamed Momen. 

Tod (Behera): Mohamed Abdel-Moneim Gayyar. 

Toukh (Kalubia): Hamed Mahmoud (Dr.). 
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Toukh (Assiut): Abdel-Alim Samhan Bey. 

Old Cairo (Cairo): Mahmoud Abdel-Kader. 

Waily (Cairo): Mahmoud Mourad Sami (Dr.). 

\Vasta(Beni Suef): Abdel-Halim Abou-Seif Rady. 

Wehal (E 1 -) (Gharbia): Mahmoud el-Sayed. 

Zaafaran (Gharbia): Ahmed Mohamed Said. 

Zagazig (bandar) (Sharkia): Mohamed Kamel el-Dib. 

Zarka (E 1 -) (Dakahlia): N.N. 

Zifta (Gharbia): Abbas Sid Ahmed Pasha. 

Secretary-General: Hassan El-Nahas Bey. 

PRINCIPAL GOURT OFFICIALS 

Private Secretary to H.M. the Kings H.E. Hussein Hosnj 
Bey. _ 

Masters of Ceremonies: Mahmoud Younes Bey, Xkram 
Erfane Seif el-Nasr Bey, Hussein Said Zulficar 
Bey. 

Lord Chamberlain: H.E. Abdel-Latif Talaat Pasha. 

GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS 

Ministry of Foreign Affairs 

Under-Secretary of State: Mohamed Kamel Abdel-Rahim 
Bey. 

Ministry of Agriculture 

Under-Secretaries of State: Dr. Ibrahim Kadri Bey, 
Dr. Mohammed El Kilani Bey. 

Ministry of Commerce and Industry 

Under-Secretary of States Abdallah Abaza Bey. 

Director-General of Department of Commerce: Mohamed 
Taher el-Kholy Bey. 

Director-General of Department of Industry: Moustafa 
Maher Bey. 

Ministry of Communications 

Under-Secretary of State: Sayed Gawd at Bey. 

Ministry of National Defence 

Under-Secretary of State: Mahmoud Tewfik Ahmed 
Pasha. 

Under-Secretary of State for Civil Aviation: Dr. Abdel 
Rahman Elsawi Bey. 

Ministry of Finance 

Under-Secretaries of State: Abdel-Chafi Abdel-Motaal 
Bey, Ahmed Zaki Saab Bey, Osman Abaza Bey, 
Abdel Gelil Elimari. 

Ministry of Health 

Under-Secretary of State for Medical Affairs: Dr. Aly 

Tewfik Shousha Pasha. 

Under-Secretary of State for Public Service: Dr. Mohamed 
el-Sebai Hassanein Bey. 

Under-Secretary of State for Infectious Diseases: Dr. 

Mohamed Khalil Abdel-Khalek Bey. 

Under-Secretary of State for Medical Affairs: Dr. Esa 
Hamdi el-Mazini Bey . 

Ministry of Education 

Under-Secretaries of State: Hassan Fayek Pasha, Mo¬ 
hamed Chafik Ghorbal Bey. 

Ministry of the Interior 

Under-Secretaries of State : Badawi Khalifa Pasha, 
Abdel Rahman Ammar Bey. 

Ministry of Justice 

Under-Secretary of State: Abdel-Latif Ghorbal Bey. 

Ministry of Social Affairs 

Under-Secretary of State: Hamid Elaba Bey, 

Ministry of Public Works 

Under-Secretaries of State: Mohamed Kamel Nabih 
Pasha, Naguib Ibrahim Pasha, Hamed Soliman Bey. 


Ministry of Waqfs 

Under-Secretary of State: Mohamed Omar el-Demer- 
dache. 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATIVES 


Ambassadors 

France: H.E. Ahmed Sarwat Bey, 56 avenue d’ldna, 
Paris. 

Great Britain: H.E. Abdel-Fattah Amr Pasha, 75 South 
Audley Street, London, W.i. 

Iran: H.E. Mahmoud Sabit Pasha, Tehran. 

U.S.A.: H.E. Mahmoud Hassan Pasha, 2301 Massa¬ 
chusetts Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

Envoys Extraordinary and 
Ministers Plenipotentiary 

Afghanistan: H.E. Mohamed Sadek Abu-Khadra Bey, 
Kabul. 

Belgium: H.E. Iskandar Wahabi Bey, Brussels. 

Brazil: H.E. Mohamed Waguih Rostom Bey, Rio de 
Janeiro. 

China: H.E. Elias Ismail Bey, Nanking. 

Czechoslovakia: H.E. Ahmed Hakki (Charge d'Affaires), 
Prague. 

Ethiopia: H.E. Mahmoud Fawzi, Addis Ababa. 

Great Britain: (Vacant). London. 

Greece: H.E. Mohamed el-Said Bey, Athens. 

India: H.E. Fathi Radwan (Charge <TAffaires), Bombay. 

'Iraq: H.E. Mohamed Yassine Bey, Baghdad. 

Italy: H.E. Abdel Rahman Hakki Bey, Rome. 

Lebanon: H.E. Abdel Rahman Hakki Bey, Beirut. 

Netherlands: H.E. Hassan Zaki (Chargd d’Affaires), The 
Hague. 

Pakistan: H.E. M. El-Husseini El-Khatib (Charge 
d’ Affaires), Karachi. 

Poland: H.E. Hassan Mazhar (Charge d’Affaires), War¬ 
saw. 

Saudi Arabia: H.E. Awad el-Bahrawi Bey, Jedda. 

Spain: H.E. Mohamed Mohamed el-Said Matar Bey 
(C harge d'Affaires), Madrid. 

Sweden: H.E. Hussein Mahmoud Radi Bey, Stockholm. 

Switzerland: H.E. Abdel-K£rim Safwat Bey, Bern. 

Syria; H.E. Abdel Rahman Hakki Bey, Damascus. 

Turkey: H.E. Mohamed Amine Bey Fouad, Ankara. 

U.S.S.R.: H.E. Mohamed Kamel el-Bindari Pasha, 
Moscow. 

Yugoslavia: H.E. Mohamed Said Bey, Belgrade. 


Counsellors 

First Secretaries, Second Secretaries, Third 
Secretaries, and Attaches 
fghanistan: Mohamet Midhat el-Far (Third Secretary), 
Kabul. 

elgium: Hussein Mansour (Second Secretary), Brussels, 
razil: Sa.yed Ibrahim Bassiouni (Second Secretary), 
Rio de Janeiro; Ibrahim Amine Ghali (Attach^), Rio 
de Janeiro. 

hina: Amine Abdel-Malek (Second Secretary), Nanking; 

Fouad Sadek (Attach^), Nanking, 
zechoslovakia: Moustafa Hachem (Attachd), Prague, 
thiopia: Choukri Costandi Raphail (Third Secretary), 
Addis Ababa; Mohamed Osman Minchawi (Second 
Attach^. Addis Ababa. 
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France: Aly Fawzi Marei (First Secretary), Paris; Mo- 
hamed Riad (Second Secretary), Paris; Mohamed 
Kheireddine (Second Secretary), Paris; Hassan 
Kamel (Third Secretary), Paris; Aram Stephan 
(Attach^), Paris; Waguih Nakhla Motei (Attach6), 
Paris. 

Great Britain: Aly Shawki (Counsellor), London; Mo¬ 
hamed Tewfik Ismail Katamish (First Secretary), 
London; Mohamed Zaki Kinawi (Second Secretary), 
Lt.-Col. Abdel-Hamid Bey Ghaleb (Military Attach^), 
London; Wing-Comdr. Hassan Mahmoud (Air Attach^), 
London; Abdel Aziz Taher (First Attache), Abdel- 
Latif Fahmy (Third Secretary), London; Amine 
Mohamed Moftah (Third Secretary), London; Rouch- 
di Tarfa (Commercial Attach^), London; Fouad Aziz 
Youssef (Second Attach^), London; Siiukri Fadel 
(Second Attach^), London. 

Greece: Mahmoud Tewfik Choucha (Second Secretary), 
Athens; Mohamed Kamaleddine Salah (Attache), 
Athens. 

Iran; Hussein Aziz (First Secretary), Tehran; Mohamed 
Ahmed Tewfik (Third Secretary), Tehran. 

‘Iraq: Ahmed Naguib Choucri (Third Secretary), Bagh¬ 
dad; Ahmed Salaheddine (Attach^), Baghdad; 
Ahmed Gamaleddine Badawi (Attach^), Baghdad. 

Lebanon: Hussein Sabet Karara (Second Secretary), 
Beirut; Ahmed Abdel Meguid (Third Secretary) ’ 
Beirut; Moustafa Kamel Sehli (Attach^), Beirut; 
Salaheddine Mohamed Saber (Attache), Beirut. 

Saudi Arabia: Ahmed Mohamed Gabr (Second Secretary), 
Jedda; Mohamed Abdel-Fattah Sobki (Attach^),* 
Jedda; Said Loufti (Attache), Jedda. 

Spain: Mohamed Abdel-Chafi Labrane (Third Secre¬ 
tory) ,Madrid; Abdel-Moneim Saadi Tahawi (Attachd), 

Sweden: Mikhail Salama Farag (Second Secretary), 
Stockholm; Hussein Said Zulficar Bey (Third Secre¬ 
tary), Stockholm; Ibrahim Hassan Moustafa (Attach^), 
Stockholm. 

Switzerland: Hassan Soliman Hakim (Third Secretary), 
Bern; Ibrahim Hassan Moustafa (Attache), Bern. 

Syria: Osman Helmy (Second Secretary), Damascus; 
Ahmed Rathi Radwan (Attach^), Damascus; Mous¬ 
tafa Saadani (Attachh), Damascus; Mohamed 
Moukhtar (Attach^), Damascus. 

Turkey: Aly Fahmy Amroussy (Second Secretary), 
Ankara; Hussein Zawahry (Attach**), Ankara. 

U.S.S.R.: Mahmoud Badawi Citiaty (First Secretary), 
Moscow; Anwar Niazi (Second Secretary), Moscow* 
Younan Khella Saad (Attach^), Moscow; Hussein 
Ibrahim Cherif (Attach**), Moscow. 

Yugoslavia: Aly Kamel Fahmy (Third Secretary), Bel¬ 
grade. 

Consuls-General and Consuls 

France; Hassan Youssef Maher (Vice-Consul), Paris' 
Ahmed Mohamed Farag (Consul-General), Marseilles : 
Abdel-Meguid Saleh (Vice-Consul), Marseilles. 

Great Britain: Albert Mansour (Consul-General), Lon¬ 
don; Moukhtar Abdel-Hamid Zaki (Vice-Consul)- 
Abdel-Hamid Ibrahim Seoud (Consul), Liverpool* 
Ahmed Talaat (Vice-Consul). 

India; Mohamed Abdel-Moneim (Consul), Bombay- 
Moustafa Kamel (Vice-Consul), Bombay. 

Italy; Ahmed Hilmi Ibrahim (Consul), Genoa. 

Palestine: Mohamed Abdel-Moneim Moustafa (Consul- 
General}, Jerusalem* 


Turkey: Hassan Chafik Bey (Consul), Istanbul. 

Union of South Africa: Salaheddine Fadel (Consult 
Cape Town. v } 


POLITICAL PARTIES 

Liberal Constitutional Party: f. 1922; this party pursues a 
generally moderate policy; Leader M. Hussein 
Heikal Pasha (Pres, of the Senate). 

Kotfa Wafdist Party: this party was founded by Makram 
Lbeid Pasha and some forty Wafdist Deputies when 
he was expelled from the Wafdist Party in 1042* 
Leader Makram Ebeid Pasha. ’ 


Masr Al Fatah (Young Egypt): the Masr A1 Fatah Party is 
m opposition to the Treaty with Great Britain and 
demands the termination of the present condominium 
m the Sudan and its unity with Egypt under the 
Crown of King barotik; Leader Ahmad Hussein. 

Moslem Brotherhood (Ikhwan El Muslimin): this party 
was founded about sixteen years ago, with the aim to 
rid Egypt of all foreign political and economic influ¬ 
ence; Leader Siieikh Hassan el-Banna. 

Nationalists (Watani): f. 1907; the oldest and most extreme 
party, opposing negotiation with Great Britain until 
all British troops have been withdrawn; advocates 
complete independence and the cession of the Berber 
and Zeila regions on the Red Sea; has few supporters* 
Leader Hafez Ramadan Pasha. 

Saadist Party : this party was founded in 1938 by dissident 
WaMists; the programme differs from that of the 
Wafa Party only with regard to the internal adminis¬ 
tration of Egypt; Leader Mahmoud Fahmi el- 
Nokrashy Pasha (Prime Minister). 

Wafd Party: the Wafd Party was founded in 1919 on the 
recrudescence of the Nationalist movement which 
followed World War I; represents Nationalist aspira¬ 
tions and is supported by the majority of Egyptians* 
Leader Moustafa El Nahas Pasha (ex-Prime 
Minister). 

Labour Party: at present the Labour movement is led by 
Prince Abbas Halim; it is not a party of Labour as 
understood in the West, but with the continual indus¬ 
trialisation of the country it is inevitable that a Labour 
Party, modelled on Western ideas, will play a large 
part in the future development of the country. 


THE LEGAL SYSTEM 

Law and justice throughout the Kingdom of Egypt are 
administered by four distinct categories of courts; 

(1) The National Courts. 

(2) The Mixed Courts. 

(3) The Courts of Personal Statute: 

M Moslem Religious Courts (Mchkemehs 
Sharia); 

(h) Maglis Hasbi; 

( c ) The Courts of different non-Moslem 
religious communities. 

(4) Consular Courts. 

Tb® National Courts were instituted by a Decree of June. 
14th, 1883. The Court tries all civil or commercial cases 
which are brought by native litigant parties. This court 
also deals with crimes committed by local subjects other 
than those within the competence of the Mixed Courts. 
A Decree issued on March 17th, 1929, modified the regula¬ 
tions for the organisation of National Courts in such a way 
as to make the competence of the National Courts extend to 
the law suits of foreigners who did not avail themselves of 
the Capitulations, provided that such cases were beyond 
the competence of the Mixed Courts. The National Court 
also has jurisdiction over civil and commercial disputes 
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relating to movable and immovable property, between 
natives and the State, and all actions against the State for 
civil responsibility by reasons of administrative measures 
against the laws and decrees. Outside the competence of 
the National Courts is all litigation relating to the Public 
Debt or the imposition of taxes; all litigation regarding the 
constitution of Waqfs; questions of marriage, donations, 
wills and succession, and such other litigation which relates 
to personal status. The most important modifications 
relating to the organisation of the National Courts have been 
the Penal Code, No. 3, 1904; the Code of Criminal Pro¬ 
cedure, No. 4, 1904; Law No. 8, 1904, instituting Markaz 
Courts; Law No. 4, 1905, instituting Assize Courts; 
the law of January 25th, 1926, instituting a High Court at 
Assiut; and law No. 68, 1931, instituting a Court of Cassa¬ 
tion for civil and criminal matters. 

The Mixed Courts were inaugurated on June 28th, 1875, 
and commenced to sit on February 1st, 1876. These courts 
were instituted originally for a period of five years, which 
has been since periodically renewed by international agree¬ 
ments, the last renewal being made in the years 1921, 1922, 
and 1933 for an indefinite period. The signatory powers 
to the institution of these courts were Austria, Belgium, 
Denmark, Hungary, France, Germany, Great Britain, 
Greece, Italy, the Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Russia, 
Spain, Sweden, and the U.S.A. The Mixed Courts try all 
civil and commercial cases between (a) foreigners of differ¬ 
ent nationalities; (b) foreigners and natives; (c) foreigners 
of the same nationality. 

The Mixed Courts hear all cases of contraventions when 
the accused is a foreigner, and offences connected with 
bankruptcy when foreign interest is involved, as well as 
offences relating to the misappropriation of goods seized in 
pursuance of a judgment or order of the courts in question. 
The Mixed Courts are also competent to try misdemeanours 
and crimes committed against the judges and the personnel 
of the Mixed Courts personally, in connection with the 
discharge of their functions, or the enforcement of judg¬ 
ment and orders emanating from the courts. The law 
applied by the Mixed Courts is that contained in the Mixed 
Codes, and in those permanent police regulations which 
have been promulgated by the approval of the General 
Assembly of the J udges of the Mixed Court of Appeal. 

Until 19x1 any alterations in the Mixed Codes could only 
be effected with the consent of all signatory powers. Law 
No. 17 of 1911, however, instituted a Legislative Assembly, 
which is composed of the General Assembly of the Mixed 
Court of Appeal, with the addition of the Senior Judge of 
each of the signatory powers, not represented for the time 
being by a Judge in the Court of Appeal. This body is 
permitted to make additions to and amendments of Mixed 
Codes, but has no authority to effect any amendment in 
the Code of Regulations organising its courts. The Mixed 
Court of Appeal is situated in Alexandria, where also is 
established a Mixed Court of First Instance. Both Cairo 
and Mansoura have a Mixed Court of First Instance. 

Courts of Personal Statute. These courts try cases 
relating to status in respect of Moslem local subjects, or 
non-Moslems who have no Maglis Milli (courts of religious 
communities) competent for the consideration of such 
affairs. 

Courts Of Wards (.Maglis Hasbi). These courts were 
instituted by Decree of November 19th, 1896, as well as 
the institution of the Supreme Maglis Hasbi by Law No. 
5, 1911, promulgated in March 1911. 

A Decree dated October 13th, 1925, has been issued 
reorganising the Maglis * Hasbi. It gives the Maglis in 
question the exclusive right to deal solely with matters of 
tutorship, interdiction, and absence concerning those 
residing in Egypt, whether Egyptians or non-Egyptians, 


Moslems or non-Moslems, unless otherwise stipulated by 
laws or treaties. It also entitles the said Maglis Hasbi to 
strip legal tutors of their power, in virtue of which manage¬ 
ment of the property of their minors is effected, or to 
restrict such power in case of their failure to show capa¬ 
city. The decree in question has also raised the age of 
minority from 18 to 21 complete years. It also instituted 
Registry Office for recording decisions relating, to inter¬ 
diction and the abolition thereof, the continuation of 
tutorship after 21, and stripping the legal tutor of his 
power or restricting same in connection with the manage¬ 
ment of the minor’s property. The office in question also 
issues certificates concerning the legal status of those living 
in Egypt. 

Courts of Wards are divided into: 

(1) The Supreme Maglis Hasbi. It is formed in Cairo of 
three Judges of the Cairo National Court of Appeal, a 
member of the supreme Mahkama—to be substituted in 
the cases involving non-Moslems by a member of the com¬ 
munity concerned—and an official either in service or 
retired. 

The council also hears appeals against decisions passed 
by Mudiria or Governorate Maglis Hasbi, where the in¬ 
heritance or amount of property owned by the person or 
interdicted absent, or in person to be interdicted, exceeds 
£E. 300. 

(2) Appeal Maglis Hasbi. It is formed in every National 
Court of First Instance, presided over by the President of 
the court. In case of his absence the Vice-President of the 
court takes his place. As an exceptional measure to the 
foregoing, the Minister of Justice, in case the President and 
the Vice-President are unable to sit, may delegate a judge 
of the court to preside over the Maglis Hasbi. 

While considering cases relating to non-Moslems the 
Sharia member is replaced by a member of the com¬ 
munity concerned, a judge, and two other members from 
among the officials actually in Government service or on 
pension, or notables. 

The Maglis, in appeal, reviews decisions given by the 
Markaz Maglis Hasbi or decisions given by Governorate 
Maglis Hasbi within its jurisdiction, provided the amount 
of heritage or the property belonging to the person or 
interdicted absent, or the person whose interdiction is 
requested, does not exceed £E. 3,000. 

The Supreme Maglis Hasbi or Maglis, in appeal, reviews 
the decisions given by Maglis Hasbi at the request of the 
Minister of Justice: 

(a) Decisions given in cases of litigation; 

(b) Appeals lodged by testamentary tutors against 
decisions relating to their dismissal or to their substitu¬ 
tion by others; 

(c) Appeals lodged by legal tutors against decisions 
stripping them of their powers or restricting certain 
transactions; 

{£) Appeals lodged by the Parquet or parties con¬ 
cerned in connection with decisions relating to petitions 
for interdiction or the abolition thereof, the continua¬ 
tion or abolition of tutorship; or the prevention of a 
ward who has attained his eighteenth year of age from 
the management of his affairs, 

(3) 'i he Governorate Maglis Hasbi. This is composed of 
the following members: 

A Judge of the National Courts to be delegated by the 
Minister of Justice; 

A Kadi to be delegated by the Minister of Justice; and 

A notable to be appointed by the Minister of Interior. 
In dealing with affairs of non-Moslems the Kadi is 
replaced by a member of the community concerned, to 
be appointed by the Minister of Justice. 
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The Governorate Maglis Hasbi has jurisdiction in matters 
relating to estates or property when the amount exceeds 
£E. 3,000. 

The Governorate Maglis Hasbi has competence in all 
matters falling within its jurisdiction regardless of their 
value. 


(4) The Markaz Maglis Hasbi. This is also formed of a 
Judge of the National Court appointed by the Minister of 
Justice, a Kadi also appointed by the Minister of J ustice, 
and a notable appointed by the Minister of the Interior. 

Consular Courts are competent to try civil and com¬ 
mercial cases between persons of the same nationalities, 
provided the case is not in reference to landed property in 
Egypt; criminal cases where the accused is the subject of 
their Government, except when the Mixed Courts have 
jurisdiction as above mentioned; and cases touching the 
personal status of subjects of their own Government (see 
Law No. 8, 1915, for British Consular Courts—Order in 
Council, No. 595, 1909). By the Treaty of Montreux all 
these jurisdictions, including matters relating to personal 
statute, have been remitted to the Mixed Courts, except 
in case the powers retained their Consular Courts to try 
such matters in the transition period. 

THE STRUCTURE AND WORKING OF THE 
EGYPTIAN LEGAL SYSTEM 
National Courts. The National Courts consist of: 


(1) The Court of Cassation. A bench of ten judges 
(Law No. 68, 1931). 

(2) The Cairo-Alexandria-Assiut Courts of Appeal , 
in which cases are heard by three judges. 

(3) The Assize Courts. Benches of three judges of the 
Court of Appeal. 

(4) Central Tribunals, in which cases are heard by 
three judges. 

( 5 ) Summary Tribunals, in which cases are heard by 
a single judge. 


(6) Markaz Tribunals (instituted by Law No. 8, 1904), 
in which cases are heard by a single judge. 

(Markaz Tribunals now exist only in Cairo, Alexandria, 
Port Said, Suez, and Ismailia.) 

Civil awl Commercial Jurisdiction. The central tribunals 
are the ordinary courts of first instance, and deal with 
cml and commercial cases other than those within the 
competence of the Summary Tribunals. An appeal lies to 
the Court of Appeal. 

Summary Tribunals. These tribunals deal finally with 
all cases of a value not exceeding £E. 2 ,ooo and subject to 
appeal up to ^E.15,000. In some specified cases, however 
the Summary Tribunals have jurisdiction up to any 
amount. Appeals from the Tribunal are heard by the 
Central Tribunal. J 


P®naS Jurisdiction. Ail crimes are finally judged by the 
Assize Courts, Previous to appearing before the Assize 
Court, prisoners are sent before a committing magistrate 
Press offences, except those dealing with individuals are 
tried by the Assize Courts, by the Law No. 27, of 101 1'and 
the Decree of July gth, 1925. 

Summary Tribunals. These tribunals deal with crimes 
sent by the committing magistrates as misdemeanours and 
contraventions, except those specifically reserved for a 
special jurisdiction and those dealt with by the Markaz 
Tribunals Decree dated July 9th, 1925, 

The Marka* Tribunals. The Markaz Tribunals are 
competent to deal with certain misdemeanours and most 

c f nn ? t longer imprisonment 

than three months and a fine of £E. 10. r 


Central 'Tribunal. An appeal lies from the Summary and 
Markaz Tribunals to the Central Tribunal in all cases of 
misdemeanour. But the decisions given by such courts in 
cases of contravention are only appealed against in 
certain cases, especially if the penalty inflicted is a fine 
In certain cases of contravention tried by the Summarv 
Tribunals the appeal is made to the Courts of First 
Instance (Decree dated May 19th, 1926). 

Court©! Cassation. The Court of Cassation deals with 
applications and points of law in matters of crime and 
misdemeanour, and m civil cases subject to special stinula- 
tion (Law No. 68, 1931). Petitions concerning elections 
l 0r Set l a * e and the House of Deputies are decided 

by the Court of Cassation as laid down by Law No qR 
of 1930. 

Tbe Courts of non-Moslem Religious Communities. The 

non-Moslem religious communities in Egypt are the Greek 
Orthodox, the Greek Catholic, the Armenian Gregorian 
the Armenian Catholic, the Orthodox Copts, the Catholic 
Copts, the Maronites, the Syrian Catholics, the Catholic 
Chaldeans, the Anglican Protestants, and the Jews. 

. The following courts have been formed under the follow¬ 
ing laws: 

The Orthodox Copts (by Decree of May 14th 188^ 
modified by Law No. 3, of 1912). * ^* 

The Protestants (by Decree of March 1st, 1902). 

The Armenian Catholics (by Decree of November 
18th, 1905). 


1 he Catholic Copts prepared a Constitution which re- 
ceived the approval of the Pope in 1899, but it has not vet 
been sanctioned by decree. These constitutions provide 
lor certain Council with judicial powers in reference to 
questions of personal statute when the parties are members 
of the communities. 

Special Courts. 

(1) Customs (Decree of April 2nd, 1884, and Law No. 9 
of 1905). The Customs Commission consists of the Director- 
General and three or four of the principal officials of the 
Customs Administrations. This Commission tries breaches 
of Customs Regulations, cases of contraband, and cases in 
reference to tobacco and tobacco laws. 

( 2 ) Agricultural Roads (Decree of November 3rd, 1890 
modified by Law No. 20, 1925). The Mudir tries cases 
infringing the Agricultural Roads Regulations. 

(3) Prevention of Locusts (Decree of June i6th, 1891 
modified by Decrees of April 26th, 1904, and May iStffi 
1915)- The Mudir or Governor, a delegate of the Ministry 
of Agriculture, and two members form this court. 

(4) Canal Regulations (Decree of February 22nd, 1894, 
Laws No. 4, of 1903, No. 21, of 1905, No. 20, of 1909). The 
Administrative Commission set up by the Decree of 1894 is 
composed of the Mudir as President, the Chief Engineer, 
and three notables of the province. Appeals are heard by a 
special committee under the presidency of the Under¬ 
secretary of State, Ministry of the Interior. 


urwurwng me ivw ana t,anat Manhs %n the Time of 
Flood (Decrees of September 9th, 1887, and June 29th, 
1899). There are special commissions in the Govemorates 
and Markazes for trial of offences against these regulations. 

Parquet. The Parquet is the authority entrusted with 
the public prosecution, and is concerned with the investiga¬ 
tion of crime. The Parquet is presided over by the Procur¬ 
ator-General, situated at the National Palace of Justice in 
Canro. He is assisted by the Advocate-General, Parquet 
Chiefs, and assistants. A Parquet Office is established in 
every court. In towns where there are no Central Courts, 
the Parquet Office is composed of a Chief or substitute, 
entitled a Naib, who directs the work. The language used 
m the National Courts is Arabic. 
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Mixed Courts. The tribunals sitting to hear civil and 
commercial matters are divided as follows: 

(1) The Summary Tribunal. 

(2) The Civil Tribunal. 

(3) The Tribunal of Commerce. 

(4) The Tribunal des R6fer6s (urgent applications). 

(5) The Court of Appeal. 

The tribunals sitting to hear criminal matters are 
divided as follows: 

(1) The Tribunal of Contraventions. 

(2) The Correctional Tribunal. 

(3) The Court of Assize. 

(4) The Court of Appeal sitting as the Court of 

Cassation. 

The languages employed before the Mixed Courts are 
Arabic, English, French, and Italian. 

Courts of Persona] Status. The Sharia Courts are the 
oldest judicial institution in Egypt, and the time of their 
institution dates as far back as the Islamic conquest of the 
country. Their j urisdiction was general and comprised all 
sorts of litigation. When other courts besides them were 
instituted, their jurisdiction was limited to a certain kind 
of lawsuit, and the competence of Sharia Courts remained 
as contained in Articles 5 to 10 of the 1931 Regulations. 

Sharia Courts follow the principals of Islam, and have a 
special code of regulations, promulgated in 1880, organis¬ 
ing their discipline and procedure. The latter code had 
undergone numerous amendments, and the latest code of 
regulations now in force in Sharia Courts is the one 
promulgated by Law No. 78, of 1931, and in which were 
inserted the most recent judicial organisations. 

Sharia Courts are divided into three categories, namely: 

(1) The Supreme Sharia Court of Cairo. 

(2) Sharia Courts of First Instance in principal towns. 

(3) Summary Sharia Courts in almost every town and 

Markaz. 

Summary Sharia Courts deal with all questions relating 
to marriage or arising therefrom, divorce, custody of 


children, alimony, disputes relating to succession in minor 
heritages, proof of parentage. 

Their decisions are final in some cases and preliminary 
in others, except in the Sharia Courts of the desert fron¬ 
tiers, the decisions of which in all disputes are not liable 
to appeal. 

First Instance Sharia Courts, besides hearing appeals 
from the Summary Mehkemeh, decide upon, in the first 
instance, all Moslem questions which are not left to the 
Summary Mehkemeh, their decisions on these questions 
being subject to appeal before the Supreme Mehkemeh. 

The jurisdiction of the Supreme Sharia Court extends to 
the whole of Egypt. It decides on appeals brought up 
before it, against judgments delivered by Mehkemehs of 
first instance, besides dealing with certain alienations 
regarding Wakfs, already decided by Mehkemehs of first 
instance. 

The territorial jurisdiction of the Summary Sharia 
Courts is nearly co-extensive with the Markaz or Kism in 
which it is situated; that the Mehkemehs of first instance 
is almost identical with that of the National Central Court. 

One Kadi sits in a Su mm ary Sharia Court, while in the 
First Instance and Supreme Mehkemeh three Kadis sit. 

Court of Cassation : Pres. Sayed Moustafa Pasha. 

Cairo Court of Appeal : Pres. Mohamed Mahmoud Pasha. 
Assiut Court of Appeal: Pres. Ahmed Moukhtar Bekhit 
Bey. 

Alexandria Court of Appeal: Pres. Ahmed Safwat Bey. 

Parquet General National Tribunal: Procurator-Gen. 

Mahmoud Man sour Bey. 

Department of Legal Medicine, Cairo: Dir.-Gen. Dr. Ahmed 
Hussein Sami Bey. 

National Tribunal of First Instance, Cairo: Pres. Abdee 
Hamid Omar Wechahy Bey. 

Supreme Sharia Tribunal, Cairo: Pres. Sheikh Aly 
Mahmoud Koraa. 

Mixed Court of Appeal, Alexandria: Pres. Jasper Yeates 
Brinton. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


BROADCASTING 

Broadcasting in Egypt is a State service, the administra¬ 
tion being the responsibility of the Egyptian State Broad¬ 
casting Company. 

An annual licence fee of P.T.no, plus P.T.5 for each 
valve, is charged on private receiving sets. 

Advertising is not permitted. 

In January 1943 there were in existence 113,500 private 
receiving sets. 

School Broadcasting 

School broadcasting was added to the programme at the 
end of 1945, and has reached a high standard of efficiency. 
The broadcasts are on similar lines to those followed by 
the Central Council of School Broadcasting of the British 
Broadcasting Corporation. 

Broadcasting Company 

Egyptian State Broadcasting Company: Cairo; f. 1934; 
Dirs. of Broadcasting M. Fat hi Bey, S. Lufti Pasha; 
Programme Cttee. Dr. Aly Ibrahim Pasha, Hafez 

* Afifi Pasha, Hassan Fahmy Rifaat Bey; pubh 
Egyptian Radio Magazine, Egypt Calling. 

AIR LINES 

Air transport activities were increased rapidly after the 
end of World War II. 

Wisr Airways (S.A.E.); Almaza Airport, Heliopolis; f. 1932; 
affiliated to Banque Misr Group of companies; services: 
three times daily, Cairo-Alexandria; daily, Cairo-Port 
Said - Alexandria; four times weekly, Cairo - Assiufc - 
Luxor; twice daily, Cairo-Lydda (Palestine); three 
times weekly, Cairo - Haifa (Palestine); daily, Cairo - 
Beirut (Lebanon); twice weekly, Cairo-Damascus (Syria) 
and Cairo-Lydda (Palestine)-Baghdad (Iraq); three 
times weekly, Cairo-Lydda (Palestine)-Nicosia (Cyprus); 
once weekly, Cairo-Beirut (Lebanon)-Nicosia (Cyprus); 
Man. Dir. Dr. Sir Hassan Sadek Pasha, k.b.e. 

British Overseas Airways Corporation: Services: four times 
weekly (Sun., Tues., Wed., Fri.), London Airport - 
Malta - Cairo - Basra - Karachi - D elhi - Calcutta; weekly 
(Fri.) Poole Airport - Augusta - Cairo - Basra - Bahrein - 
Karachi, (Wed.) Poole Airport - Marseilles - Augusta - 
Cairo - Basra - Bahrein - Karachi - Calcutta - Rangoon - 
Singapore, (Sat.) Poole Airport - Marseilles - Augusta - 
Cairo - Basra - Bahrein - Karachi - Calcutta - Rangoon - 
Bangkok - Hong Kong; three times weekly (Sun., 
Tues., Thurs.) Poole Airport - Marseilles - Augusta - 
Cairo - Basra - Bahrein - Karachi - Calcutta - Rangoon - 
Singapore - Sourabaya - Darwin - Bowen - Sydney; daily, 
London Airport - Malta - Cairo - Khartoum - Nairobi - 
Salisbury-] ohannesburg (operates jointly with South 
. African Airways). B.O.A.C. have recently considerably 
augmented these services, 

Ethiopian Air Linos: twice weekly service, Cairo - Addis 
Ababa, 

Air Franco: Services: twice weekly (Fri., Sun.) Paris-Ttmis- 
Cairo - Basra - Karachi- Calcutta - Saigon; weekly (Sat.) 
Pans-Tunis-Cairo; Algiers-Tunis-TripolI-Rengazi-Bl 


Adem - Cairo - Luxor - Wadi Haifa - Khartoum - Asmara - 
Dj ibouti - Addis Ababa, Paris - Marseilles - Tunis - 
Tripoli - Bengazi - Cairo - L uxor- Wadi Haifa - Khartoum- 

Malakai-Juba-Kismu-Nairobi-Dar-es-Salaam-Mozam- 

biquc-Tananarive. 

Pan-American World Airways: New York-Boston (Mass.)- 
Santa Maria -Lisbon; connecting service, Lisbon - 
Rome-Cairo. 

RAILWAYS 

Egyptian state Railways: Cairo Station, Cairo; f. 1852; 
Gen. Man. H.E. Abdel-Mf.guid Badr Pasha; Deputy 
Gen. Man. Mohamed Kamal El Kueshen Bey; 
Asst. Gen. Man. Dr. Saved Abdel Wai-iep Bey; 
Sec.-Gen. Mohamed Saeid Aiimed Bey; Asst. Sec.- 
Gens. Mahmoud Fahmy, Abdel Alim Saad; Auditor 
Abdel Azim Abaza; Traffic and Goods Man. (Acting) 
Khadr Gabr; Goods Man. Abdel Wahab Saleh; 
Chief Engineer, Way and Works Al Saved Gawdat 
Bey; Chief Mechanical Engineer R. Bonar; Dir. of 
Medical Dept. Dr. Ahmed Sirey; Insp.-Gen. Tele¬ 
graphs and Telephones Mohamed Shoukry Hussein 
Abaza Bey. 

The first railway on the African continent was that 
begun in 1852 between Alexandria and Cairo, the first 
section of which was opened in 1854. By 1S58 there was 
rail communication between Alexandria, Cairo and Suez, 
and this route was largely used by travellers between 
Europe and India. On the opening of the Suez Canal in 
1868 the Cairo-Suez section was removed. The latter 
section was again reconstructed and reopened for traffic in 
December 1934. 

The present Egyptian State Railways serve the Nile 
Valley and the Delta between the Mediterranean and 
Shallal, whence the river boats of the Sudan Government 
Railways and Steamers provide communication to the 
south. Railway construction in Egypt has been easy and 
economical, almost the only major works being the Nile 
bridges. The principal express trains between Alexandria, 
Port Said, Cairo, Luxor, and Shallal include Pullman and 
dining cars. Express parcels collection and delivery 
services for express traffic and container services for 
ordinary traffic operate at Cairo and Alexandria. 

The principal commodities carried by the railways are 
cotton, cotton-seed, onions, manure, coal, oil, cereals, 
building materials, rice, and sugar. The Egyptian State 
Railways operate steamer services for both passenger and 
goods on certain sections of the Nile in Upper Egypt. At 
the beginning of 1933 a railway museum was opened at 
Cairo. 

, 4 Mileage and gauge: 2,775 uxiles open, 4 ft, 8 J in.; aux¬ 
iliary lines, 197 miles open, 4ft, 8Jin., sidings excluded; 
Western Oasis Branch, 121 miles open, 2 ft. 6 in, 

Egyptian Delta Light Railways Ltd. (British): 15 rue de la 

Gare du Caire, Alexandria; L 1897; cap, ^2,255,300; 
total length 977 km,; chief lines serve provinces of 
Behera, Gharbia, Sharkia, Dakahlia, and Kalubia; 
Chair. Sir Alexander Keown Boyd, k.b.e., c.m.g,; 
Man. Dir. Philibbe Kfoury; Dirs. Mohamed Aly 
Allbouba Pasha, Rizgalla Homsy, Abdulla Zjlka, 
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Fayum Light Railways Go. (Egyptian): Fayum; cap. 
£'191,520; total length. 158 km.; chief lines, Faynm to 
Minet el Heit, to Agamine, to Kalamsha, to Lahoun, 
and to Sennoures, and Hinet el Heit to Shawashna. 

Sociiie Anonyme des Chemins de fer de la Basse-Egypt© 

(Belgian): Mansoura, P.O. Box 126; cap. £E. 293,170; 
total length 253 km.; chief lines, Mansoura to Mataria, 
to Damietta and to Kafr Sawr, Mehallet Ingak to 
Godoyeda, and Hit el Khouli Moamen to Mit el Khouli 
Abdalla; Dir. A. Zollikofer. 


Soc. Entrepr. Commerc., 22 rue Kasr el-Nil. 

Standard Trading & Supply Agency, 9 rue Boutros* 
Wahba Pasha (Daher). 

Tsaoussi, S., & Co., 26A rue Cherif Pasha. 

Williams & Co., 37 rue Malika Farida. 

Worms & Co., 10 rue Kantaret-el-Dekka. 

Zaphiropoulos, D. P , 28 rue Adly Pasha. 

Z6hil, Abdallah, Sc Co., 3 place Halim. 


Communications Statistics 
Railways (1943-44): 

Main lines ..... 2,619 miles 

Branch lines ..... 158 miles 

Sidings ...... 909 miles 

Agricultural light railways (privately 

owned) ...... 862 miles 

Number of passengers . . . 58,165,254 

Weight of goods carried (excluding ser¬ 
vice transport) . . . 8,486,958 tons 

Net Receipts .... .££.11,255,962 

Working Expenses .... ££.6,013,350 

Telegraphs and Telephones (1940-41): 


Telegraphs 
Telephones 

Telegrams sent and received: 

Local ...... 

Commercial and Service . 

Foreign ..... 

Post Offices (1941): 

Number of Post Offices and Stations . 
Internal correspondence (ordinary and 
registered articles) .... 

Foreign correspondence 

Receipts ...... 

Expenses ...... 


11,788 miles of wire 
444,972 miles of wire 

1,583*500 

3 . 635.759 

533-180 


5.605 

132,639,000 

8,600,000 

£E.774,674 

££.738,280 


ROADS 

There are good metalled main roads as follows: Cairo- 
Alexandria (desert road); Cairo-Benna-Tanta-Damanhur- 
Alexandria; Cairo-Suez (desert road); Cairo-Xsmailia-Port 
Said or Suez; Cairo-Fayum (desert road). 

SHIPPING AGENTS AND BROKERS 

Cairo 

American Eastern Trading and Shipping Co. (S.A.E.), 
21 rue Soliman Pasha. 

Cabri, Louis, 50 rue Malika Farida. 

Egyptian Lloyd, S. D. Haddad, 157 av. Malika Nazli. 
Express Company, The, 79 av. Malika Nazli. 

Gargour, T., Sc Sons, 30 av. Fouad. 

Grego, Oscar, 68 rue et Azhar. 

Ham mad, Mohamed Moustafa, & Sons, 34 rue Malika 
Farida. 

Lancaster, W. A., 4 Haret Soufi. 

Lotus Navigation Co. (S.A.E.), 34 rue Malika Farida, 
Mercantile Shipping and Coaling Co., Bianchi & Co. 

(Egypt) Ltd., 6 place Soliman Pasha. 

Mitchell Cotts Sc Co. (M.E.) Ltd., 33 rue Malika Farida. 
Mohamed Abdel-Salam el-Shafei, 1 rue Souk-el-Tewfikieh. 
Netherlands Traffic Agencies, 50 rue Malika Farida. 
Peltours (S.A.E.), 10-12 rue Adly Pasha. 

Polnauer, L., & Co., 3 rue Baehler. 

Ross, John, Cotts Sc Co. Ltd., 33 rue Malika Farida. 

Sidi, E. B., 5 rue Champollion. 


Alexandria 

Abdel-Hamid Soliman, 4 rue de la Marine. 

Abdel-Latif Loutfit, 4 rue Abou-Choucha. 

Aghion, Victor Jacques, & Co., 15 rue Talaat Harb Pasha. 
Albert Mussa Agency & Stevedoring Co., The (S.A.E.), 
6 rue Marine. 

American Bureau of Shipping, 21 rue Cherif Pasha. 
American Eastern Trading & Shipping Co. (S.A.E.), i6b 
rue Talaat Harb Pasha. 

Angouras, John, 4 bid. Zaghloul. 

Angouras, Pandelis, 4 bid. Zaghloul. 

Aravantinos, Jean D., 27 rue Talaat Harb Pasha. 

Argiri, Michel P., 12 rue Talaat Harb Pasha. 

Bajada, J. B,, 6 rue de la Marine. 

Barber, E. } & Son, rue Bab-el-Karasta, douane porte 
No.14. 

Barker 8 c Co., 14 rue Talaat Harb Pasha. 

Barnett Bros. & Borchard Ltd., 2 rue Toussoun. 

Beja, Henry, N., 28 bid. Said I. 

Benin, Maurice, Shipping Ltd., 15 place Zaghloul. 
Bernard, Maison A., 55 rue Abou Dardar. 

Bianchi, A. V. N., 4 rue Cherif Pasha. 

British Coaling Depots, 11 rue Fouad I. 

Cacomanoli, Greg. A., 16 place Mohamed Aly. 

Carasso Maritime & Commercial, L. G. Carasso, 10 rue de la 
Poste. 

Cassano Bros., 2 rue Tewfik. 

Chalhoub, Emile, Sc Co., 7 rue Toussoun. 

Condos, Dimitri E., 5 rue Nubar. 

Contomichalos, Sons & Co., 8 av. Fouad I. 

Cottakis, S. G., 10 place Mohamed Aly. 

Dana, Giuseppe A., 126 rue el-Tatwig. 

DeCastro, Giulio, & Co., 26 av. Fouad I. 

Dello Strologo, G., & Co. Ltd., 8 rue Fouad I. 

Demetriadis, Dem. Emm., 3 rue Kabou-Mellah. 

Dianellos, D. N., Sc Co., 21 rue Chdrif Pasha. 

Dilaveri, E. Ch., & Co., 13 rue Talaat Harb Pasha. 

Agence Maritime (E.G.E.), 17 bid. Saad Zaghloul, B.P. 
1535. 

Egyptian Oil Sc Cake Mills Ltd., 14 rue Tewfik. 

Emiris Bros., 17 place Mohamed Aly. 

Express Company, The, 33 rue N6bi Daniel, P.O.B. 1333* 
Faroukia Cy., Tammam, Goldstein & Co., 6 rue Mancini. 
Fosteris & Co., 1 rue Bagla, 

Freight and Travel Maritime Agency, The, 4 rue Adib. 
Ftiaros, Nicolas, 34 rue Okelle Lemoun. 

Furness (Egypt) Ltd., 21 rue Nabi Daniel. 

Gaber Mohamed Ayad, 3 rue Sidi-Abou-Choucha. 

Gatt, Walter, 2 rue T614graphe Anglais. 

Geahel Sons, Ch., 7 place Mohamed Aly. 

Gerber, C. W. de, 264 rue Mex (Wardian). 
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Grace, C. J., & Co., 6 rue de la Marine. 

Hardy, Geo. A., & Co., rue Bab-Karasta. 

Haselden & Co. Ltd., 2 rue Xoussoun Pasha. 

Hetco, Hellenic Ag. Trading Co., D. Costalias, G. Zaranis 
and Co., 5 rue Adib-bey-Isaac. 

Homsy, L. E., & Co., 7 bid. Zaghloul. 

International Shipping Agency, 5 rue Avdroff. 
International Shipping Sc Trading Co., 2 rue de la Poste. 
Isidiris, Georges, 3 rue Kabouat-Mallah. 

Kamar, Ibrahim, 76 rue Marine. 

Khamis Ahm. Soliman, 10 rue Anc. Douane. 

Khoury, Sami, n rue Talaat Harb Pasha, B.P. 176. 

Klat, Albert and Ramez, 2 rue Tewfik. 

Lancaster, W. A., 1 rue Toussoun. 

Levant Trading Agency, 23 rue Eglise-Copte. 

Lotus Navigation Co. (S.A.E.), 7 bid. Saad Zaghloul. 
Mabro, Tewfik, 1 rue Antoniadis, 

Mandalios, Georges N., 117 rue Attarine. 

Mediterranean Shipping & Trading Co., Babounis Sc Co., 
117 rue Mosqule Attarine. 

Mercantile Shipping & Coaling Co., Bianchi Sc Co. (Egypt) 
Ltd., 19 rue Talaat Harb Pasha. 

Middle East Shipping Ltd., 2 rue Adib. 

Misr Shipping (S.A.E.), 10 rue Chdrif Pasha. 

Mitarachi, Antoine N., & Co., 7 place Mohamed Aly. 
Mitchell Cotts Sc Co., 8 rue Fouad I. 

Mohamed Abdel-Salam el-Shafei, 2 rue Toussoun. 
Mohamed Ahmed Aref, 4 rue de la Marine. 

Mohamed Mohamed Afifi, 68 rue de la Marine. 

Moss, R. J., Sc Co., 11 av. Fouad I. 

Moursellas, John and Andre, Sc Co., 2 rue Tdldgraphe 
Anglais. 

Near East Maritime Co., L. Fieri Sc Co., 68 rue de la Marine. 
Olivier & Co. (Egypt) Ltd., 4 rue Chdrif Pasha. 

Orient Supply Co. (Port Said) and Risgalla & Sons, 13 rue 
Chdrif Pasha. 

Overseas Shipping Sc Coal Trade Co. Ltd., 7 bid. Said I. 
Faldos, Dimitri, 18 rue de France. 

Papadimitriou, D. J., Sons, 21 rue Talaat Harb Pasha. 
Papalios, N., Sc S. Petrovits, 10 rue Salah el~Dine, P.O.B. 
1905. 

Paramythiotis, P., Sc G. Vonyoucles, 1 rue T< 51 egraphe 
Anglais. 

Pardo, Adolphe, 2 rue Toussoun. 

Pitellos, D, C., Sc Co., 1 rue Toussoun. 

Pithio, D. A., Sc P. C. Notias, 3 rue Eglise Maronite. 
Poinauer, L.» Sc Co., 2 rue Anc,-Bourse. 

Portelli, Antoine, 8 rue Marine. 

Rees, T. Bowen, Sc Co. Ltd., 25 bid. Saad Zaghloul, 
Rodocanachi Sc Co., 4 rue Eglise Debbane. 

Ross, John, Cotts Sc Co. Ltd., 8 rue Fouad I. 

Savon, L.» Sc Co. Ltd., 2 rue Toussoun. 

Sawidis Sc Co., 2 rue Okelle Lemoun. 

Sayed Hassan Tantawi, 60 rue Marine. 

Sayegh, A., & Co., 34 rue Okelle Lemoun. 

Scandinavian Near«East Shipping Agency (Egypt) Ltd., 
25 bid. ZagMouL 
Schemed, Victor, 2 rue Adib. 

Scordidis, E., Sc M. Paidoussis, 27 bid. Zaghloul. 
Sfaktanos, Antoine N„ 3 rue Bolanachi. 

Simionides, Pierre A., 7 place Mohamed Aly. 


Soci6t6 Commerciale Belge-Egyptienne (S.A.E.), 4 rue 
Cherif Pasha. 

Soci6td d'Entreprises Commerciales en Egypte (SA.), 33 
rue Ch6rif Pasha. 

Soncino, Raimondo, 11 rue Stamboul. 

Standard Trading Sc Supply Agency, 3 place Mohamed Aly. 
Tamvaco, N. E., Sc Co., 27 rue Cherif Pasha. 

Tavoularides Sc Co., 2 rue de la poste. 

Termissani, Antoine, 24 rue de la Marine. 

Tracadas, S. and A., 12 rue Cherif Pasha. 
Trans-Mediterranean Navigation Co., A. Tanelian Sc Co., 
2 rue Poste. 

Trans-Orient Shipping Co., 6 rue Toussoun. 

Troisi, John, rue Bab el-Karasta (Watson’s Building). 
Tsaoussi, S., Sc Co., 19 place Mohamed Aly. 

Tsiridis, Georges, 17 rue Okelle Lemoun. 

Tutundjian, A., Bros., 18 rue Anc. Bourse. 

Vellios, Nicolas S., 9 place Mohamed Aly. 

Wadi-el-Nil, Hussein Mourad, Theodore C. Papadakis and 
Co., 11 rue Sheikh Soliman Pasha. 

Williams Sc Co., 30 rue Cherif Pasha. 

Worms & Co., 13 rue Nabi Daniel. 

Xydia, Michel C., 117 rue Attarine. 

Ydroyannis, Nic., 9 place Mohamed Aly. 

Zar, Joseph G., 30 rue de la Marine. 

Zdhil, Abdallah, Sc Co., 4 rue Cherif Pasha. 

Ziyaettin, M., Sc Bros., 2 rue Ancienne Douane. 

Zoides, Aristides, Sc Son, 18 rue Anc. Bourse. 

Port Said 

Ahmed Hcdi£h, 15 rue el-Forat. 

Albert Mussa Agency Sc Stevedoring Co. (S.A.E.), 27 rue 
Sultan Hussein. 

Aravantinos, Jean D., 4 rue Said. 

Arvanitopoulos, E., 1 bid. Fouad I. 

Barber, E., Sc Son, rue Fouad I. 

Beyts, G,, Sc Co., rue America. 

Bonnici, Royer, Sc Co., 29 rue Sultan Hussein. 

British Coaling Depot Ltd,, 17 rue Sultan Hussein. 
Cafouros Bros. Sc Co., 9 rue Fouad I, 

Cassano Bros., 12 rue Mohamed Mahmoud. 

Conidis, A. A., Sc N. C. Notias, 12 rue Memphis. 

Cory Bros. Sc Co., 25 rue Sultan Hussein. 

English Coaling Co., 32 bid. Fouad I. 

Eyres Shipping, 21 qua! Sultan Hussein. 

Grace, C. J., & Co,, 27 rue Sultan Hussein. 

Hellenic Company of Maritime Enterprises, rue Suez. 
Hull, Blyth Sc Co. (Port Said) Ltd., rue Mokattam. 

Khalil Kasseify Sc Sons, 10 rue Memphis. 

King, A. H., 27 rue Sultan Hussein. 

Levant Transit Co,, Mohamed Soliman, 7 rue Mohamed 
Mahmoud Pasha. 

Levy, Gabriel J. M., 9 rue Tantah. 

Loisidis, Poly S,, 28 bid. Fouad I. 

Macdonald, John, 35 rue Sultan Hussein. 

Malham6, Philippe, 20 rue Ismail. 

Martinelli, Fred., Sc Co., imm. Loutfi Pasha. 

Mavrantonis Sc LambrinoudaM, rue Forat. 

Menzaleh Canal & Navigation Co., rue Fouad I. 

Middle East Shipping Ltd., 4 rue Cherif. 

Mitchell Cotts Sc Co., 24 rue Sultan Mahmoud. 
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Mohamed Aly Soudan 8 c Sons, rue America. 

Moursi Gomaa el-Naggar. 

Muller, Wm. H., & Co., 15 rue Mohamed Mahmoud Pasha. 
Papadimitriou, D. J., Sons, 25 quai Sultan Hussein. 
Papadimitriou, E. J., rue Sultan Hussein. 

Port Said & Suez Coal Co., 19 rue Sultan Hussein. 

Psalti, Georges, 7 rue For at. 

Sakellis, Papanikitas 8 c Co., 30 rue Fouad I. 

Sayed Harraz 8 c Sons (Hag), rue Eugenie. 

Soly, Philippe Boulos, 2 rue Fouad I. 

Stapledon, W., 8 c Sons, rue Waghorn. 

Suez Canal Trading Co., Herreck Abdou Mohamed, rue 
America. 

Thdodossiades, P. S., 8 c Co., 33 rue Fouad I. 

Tuchtan, Victor, 90 rue Ibrahim. 

United Egyptian Clearing 8 c Transport Co., Malharai, 
Charaf, Sharkawy 8 c Co., 20 rue Ismail. 

Worms 8 c Co., 3 rue Fouad I. 

Xydia, C. Michel. 

Suez 

Aravantinos, Jean D., rue Lesseps, Port Tewfik. 


British Coaling Depot Ltd., av. Hdlene, Port Tewfik. 
Chysma Commercial Co., G. Beyts 8 c Co., B.P. 1. 
Cocovinis, rue Worms, Port Tewfik. 

Daveris, Paul, rue Worms. 

Diacaris Shipping Agency, B.P. 26. 

English Coaling Co. Ltd., B.P. 6, Port Tewfik. 

Hull, Blyth & Co. 

Macri, Alex. P., rue Hashed, Port Tewfik. 

Mitchell Cotts 8 c Co., rue. Hashed, Port Tewfik. 
Papadimitriou, D. J., Sons, rue Omar, Port Tewfik. 

Port Said 8 c Suez Coal Co., bid. Helene. 

Ross, John, Cotts & Co. Ltd., rue Rashed, Port Tewfik. 
Savon, Lt., 8 c Co. Ltd., Port Tewfik. 

Stapledon, W., 8 c Sons, Port Tewfik. 

Tractor 8 c Engineering Co. (S.A.E.) (incorp. Mosseri, 
Curiel 8 c Co.), assoc, with Cory Bros. & Co. Ltd., av. 
Lesseps. 

Vassallo, Gisbert, rue Zaghloul. 

Worms 8 c Co., Port Tewfik. 

Zarb, RenA 
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THE ECONOMIC LIFE 


STATISTICAL SURVEY 

SUMMARY OF FOREIGN TRADE OF EGYPT 
(m £ E .) 


Year 

Imports 

Domestic 

Exports 

Re-Exports 

Duty 
Collected 
on Imports 

1938 . 

36,954,373 

29,342,485 

782,529 

13.524.385 

1939 . 

34,090,923 

34,080,706 

750,567 

13,047,010 

1940 . 

31.377-815 

27,811,431 

509,792 

11,614,735 

1941 • 

33^27,335 

22,122,484 

489,513 

12,485,198 

1942 • 

55,512,004 

18,748,091 

536,876 

J 5,707,080 

1943 • 

39,196,426 

25,030,284 

1*549*338 

15,287,266 

1944 • 

51,007,398 

26,945,059 

3,056,051 

17.507.989 

1945 * 

60,475,769 

41,629,998 

3,529,360 

( a ) 

1946 

83,247,832 

63,680,534 

5,312,324 

( a ) 

1947 ■ 

103,896,794 

86,980,023 

3,858,230 

( a ) 


(a) Not available. 


PRINCIPAL DESTINATIONS OF RAW COTTON EXPORTS 


Countries 

1938 

1945 

1946 

Kantars 

(000s) 

Value 
(^E. 000s) 

Kantars 

(000s) 

Value 
(^E. 000s) 

Kantars 

(000s) 

Value 

G£E, 000s) 

United Kingdom 

2,393 

6,101 

1,685 

10,488 

1.489 

10,169 

India 

481 

1,441 

967 

8,580 

889 

7.956 

France 

818 

2,159 

805 

7,112 

600 

5,018 

Germany. . . : 

1,132 

3,126 

— 

_ 

_ 


Italy . . „ i 

582 

1,578 

J 5 

125 

1,196 

9,794 

Japan 

647 

1.675 


—, 

— 


U.S.A. 

166 

523 

281 

2,797 

584 

5,267 

Other Countries 

1,718 

4.587 

37i 

3*071 | 

953 

8,014 

Total 

7,937 

21,190 

4*124 

32,173 

5,711 

46,218 


x Kantar=»3i5 lb. or 170 kilos. 
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IMPORTS FROM TTUSTCITAB COUNTRIES 
G£E. ooos) 


Countries 

1938 

*945 

1946 

*947 

United Kingdom 

8,422 

10,955 

^ 4.953 

23,040 

Trance 

1.956 

20 

3 U 79 

6,626 

Belgium 

2,070 

8 

2,236 

5,727 

Czechoslovakia 

577 

— 

*77 

1,963 

Germany 

3.985 

— 

*3 

{ a ) 

Italy 

3,003 

25 

6 , 0 X 0 

9,187 

Rumania 

1,398 

5 

_ 

{ a ) 

Turkey 

595 

4,818 

1,100 

3>549 

’Iraq .... 

x 64 

4,788 

4*553 

3,265 

Iran. 

595 

4,777 

3 »° 4 * 

2,608 

India 

873 

2,930 

2,291 

3 , 9 S 4 

Ceylon 

291 

*,057 

**054 

3,614 

Dutch East Indies 

*,725 

* 

2 

{ a ) 

U.S.A. 

2,456 

8,428 

9,111 

11,659 

Chile . . . 

976 

3,024 

2,x 4 9 

4 , 53 * 

Other Countries . 

7,868 

19,640 

3 3*379 

24,144 

Total . . I 

i 

36,954 

60,476 

83,248 

*03,897 


{ a ) Not available. 


EXPORTS TO PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 
(£ Bi . ooos) 


Countries 

193s 

*945 

1946 

*947 

United Kingdom. 


9,865 

11,408 

XI ,053 

12,709 

Trance 


2,400 

7,118 

5,258 

10,7x2 

Belgium 


465 

54s 

***73 

1,678 

Czechoslovakia 


971 

98 

949 

4**33 

Germany 


3,620 

— 

50 

1,749 

Italy . 


*,745 

*53 

9,948 

11,991 

Spain 


*9 

X 

4 2 3 

2,369 

Switzerland 


952 

458 

1,981 

2,144 

Ceylon 


35 

3,189 

4,722 

3,246 

India 


*, 53 S 

8,749 

8,744 

14,625 

J apan 


x,8 4 x 

— 

*7 

6x9 

^Palestine 


409 

1,102 

1,506 

1,321 

U.S.A. 


708 

2,914 

5 * 57 <> 

5 * 57 ° 

Other Countries . 

• 

4,774 

3,892 

12,287 

* 4***4 

Total 

- 

29,342 

41,630 

63,681 

86,980 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 
(in /E.) 


Year. 


* 938-39 

* 939-40 

1940- 41 

1941- 42 

1942- 43 
* 943-44 
* 944-45 
* 945 - 4 <& 
1946-47* 
* 947 - 48 * 


* Estimates. 


He VENUE 


37,620,6x0 

39,408,329 

43,677,489 

56,335,639 

67,140,764 

77,773,827 

87,730,5^8 

*03,498,761 

*03,503,000 

94,176,000 


Exceen dixure 


40,393,34* 

41,174,155 

42-558^884 

46.062,380 

56,553.450 

71.938,261 

82,097,005 

95,303,874 

*03,503,000 

*03,258,000 
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EGYPT’S STERLING BALANCES 

On June 30th, 1947, the British Chancellor of the 
Exchequer signed a temporary agreement with the 
Egyptian Ambassador in London in respect of Egypt's 
nearly £400,000,000 sterling balances, Egypt's biggest ex¬ 
ternal asset, and Britain's second largest wartime debt. 
This agreement, which expired on December 31st, 1947, 
provided for the release of £8,000,000 from the blocked 
sterling holdings. On January 6th, 1948, a new Anglo- 
Egyptian financial agreement was signed in Cairo, covering 
the year 1948. This agreement provided for the release 
of a further £21,000,000 from Egypt's blocked sterling 
balances during this year, together with another £11,000,000 
from those balances to increase the “working balance" in 
sterling at Egypt's disposal. A great part of this new 
release of £21,000,000 will be used to pay for Egypt's 
excess of imports from the sterling area. 

Under the terms of the new agreement, moreover, Great 
Britain is called upon to provide Egypt with a fairly large 
amount of dollars and gold which, in effect, will be paid 
for by Egypt out of her old balances. Dollars supplied 
by Great Britain will amount to £6,250,000, and gold to 
£1,000,000. The former sum will be used by Egypt to 
pay for imports from such “hard currency" countries as 
the United States, Canada, and Switzerland, with whom 
in 1947 she had a trade deficit. The gold will enable Egypt 
to complete her subscription and quota in the Inter¬ 
national Monetary Fund and the International Bank. 

Great Britain's trade dilemma with regard to Egypt is 
her present inability to supply all the goods essential to 
Egypt, and mainly for this reason the sterling releases are 
necessary to enable Egypt to pay for her large volume of 
imports from other countries. 


Economic Life) 

Historical and political reasons have most certainly dic¬ 
tated the payments of such huge sums by the British 
Exchequer at such a critical time in Britain’s economic 
life. The major contentious issues, such as the scaling- 
down of the remaining sterling balances (on account of the 
inflated prices charged during wartime for goods supplied 
and services rendered) and the provision of gold cover for 
the greatly expanded Egyptian note issue, were post¬ 
poned during the negotiations which resulted in the new 
agreement. There is no indication at present as to when 
these issues will be officially reopened and a final settle¬ 
ment agreed upon. 


RELAXATION OF IMPORT CONTROLS 

The agreement signed in Cairo on January 6th, 194S, 
between the Egyptian and British Governments, providing 
for releases of "substantial sums during 1948 from Egypt's 
blocked sterling balances, was promptly followed by a 
relaxation of controls over imports from a large number 
of countries. The Egyptian Government announced on 
January 8th that import licences would in future be freely 
granted for goods from the British Commonwealth and 
Empire and the sterling area. The necessary legislative 
steps were taken without delay. Two lists were published, 
the first being for goods which can be imported in any 
quantities and the second for non-essential goods ior which 
import licences are still required up to a general quota. 
The first list included chemical and pharmaceutical pro¬ 
ducts, machinery, tools, timber, rubber, textile and woollen 
goods; the second list included dried fruit, alcohol, films 
and cinematographic apparatus, and paper. 
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Area and Population. Population (Census, March 1947): 
19,040,448 (males, 9,419,444; females, 9,621,004). 


Towns 

1937 

1947 

Cairo . 

1,312,096 

2,100,486 

Alexandria . 

685,736 

928,237 

Port Said 

246,770 

— 

Suez 

108,250 

— 

Damietta 

53,620 

— 


Provinces (1947) 


Behera 


. 1,242,487 

Gharbia . 


. 2,338,896 

Minoufieh . 


. 1,168,777 

Dakhahlia 


. 1,414,284 

Sharkia 


L355.362 

Kalubia . 


687,169 

Giza. 


822,424 

Fayum 


671,885 

Beni Suef . 


613,365 

Minia 


1,610,417 


Assiut 

1,379,875 

Girga 

1,288,425 

Qena 

1,106,296 

Asswan 

285,551 

Red Sea Coast . 

22,065 

Sinai 

37,254 

Southern Desert 

32,291 

Western Desert 

68,519 

Oases 

6.473 


The total area of Egypt is estimated at 386,110 sq. miles, of which only 13,591 sq. miles are inhabited, 
AREA OF SETTLED LAND SURFACE AND POPULATION 


Administrative Division 


Area in 
sq. miles 
(approx.) 


1937 Census 


Population 
per sq. mile 
1937 


Males 

Females 

Total 

Cairo ..... 


70 

672,539 

639.557 

1,3x2,096 

21,161 

Alexandria .... 


35 

347.698 

338,038 

685,736 

23,646 

Canal ..... 


40 

83.309 

77.837 

161,146 

4,028 

Suez ..... 


8 

26,159 

23,527 

49,686 

7,098 

Damietta .... 

Western Desert 


1 1,5 

20,501 

28,421 

19,831 

24,155 

40,332 

52,576 

40,332 

Southern Desert 


> 180 

14,179 

14,930 

29,109 

} 6,= 

Sinai ..... 
Red Sea Coast 


10,355 

6.753 

7.656 

3,161 

18,011 

9,914 

Total for Govemorates 


334*5 

1,209,914 

1,148,692 

2,358,606 

7.417 

Behera ..... 


i, 7 i 9 

515.748 

545.848 

1,061,596 

618 

Gharbia .... 


2,818 

955.281 

1,012,613 

1,967,894 

698 

Minoufieh .... 


622 

575 * 97 ° 

583.731 

1,159*701 

1,864 

Dakhalia .... 


1,023 

599,737 

618,765 

1,218,502 

1,191 

Sharkia .... 


i ,933 

550.366 

570,460 

1,120,826 

580 

Kalubia .... 


368 

306,693 

303,464 

610,157 

1,658 

Total for Lower Egypt 


8,483 

3 , 503,795 

3,634,881 

7,138,676 

842 

Giza ..... 


409 

347.216 

338,115 

685,331 

1,676 

Fayum ..... 


670 

298,639 

303,483 

602,122 

899 

Beni Suef .... 


423 

279,080 

282,232 

561,312 

1,327 

Minia ..... 


782 

| 468,118 

460,141 

928,259 

1,187 

Assiut ..... 


8x2 

6x6,785 

588,536 

1,205,321 

1,484 

Girga ..... 


609 

577,747 

540,655 

1,1x8,402 

1,836 

Qena ..... 


705 

521,213 

496,356 

1,017,569 

1,4*43 

Asswan ..... 


363 

144,168 

160,928 

305,096 

84O 

Total for Upper Egypt 


4.773 

3,252,966 

3,170,446 

6,423,412 

1.346 

Total 


13 , 590.5 

7,966,675 

7 * 954 * 0 X 9 

15,920,694 

1*173 

Nomads (estimated) . 


— 

— 

— 

12,000 

— 

Grand Total 

* 

— 

7*966,67 5 

7 * 954*019 

15,932.694 
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Principal Imports and Exports. Egypt’s principal 

imports are: skins, hides, leather, furs, wood and cork 
articles, paper, textiles, footwear, metals, machinery, 
cotton goods, coal, woollen goods, chemicals, vehicles, 
vegetables, timber, petroleum products, and works of art. 

Principal exports are: raw cotton, cotton seed, onions, 
oil seed cake, animals and animal produce, vegetable 
products, animal and vegetable fats, mineral products, 
chemical and pharmaceutical products, rice, and hides and 
skins. 

Currency. £E. (Egyptian pound of 100 piastres) = 
£i os. 6Jd. Sterling. Rate of exchange (March 1948), 
piastres 97.50=^1. 


Capital Paid 


Misr Insurance Co. . . . 50,000 

Misr Society for sale of Egyptian 

products ..... 100,000 

Misr Printing Works . . . 50,000 

Misr Line ..... 200,000 

Misr Oil Refining Co. . . . 30,000 

Misr Flax Co. . . . . 45,000 

Misr Studios. .... x00,000 

Misr Tanning and Leather Co. . 50,000 

Misr Fisheries .... 75,000 

Misr Mining and Quarrying Co. . 40,000 

Misr Shipping .... 14,000 


BAN KING 

American Express Company: Cairo; Head Office: New 

York; f. 1919; p.u. cap. $6,000,000; controlled by the 
American Express Company of New York. 

Arab Bank Ltd.: 45 rue Kasr el-Nil, Cairo; Head Office: 
P.O.B. 886, Jerusalem; f. 1930; cap. p.u. £P. 1,000,000; 
reserve fund £P. 1,200,000; Chair. Abdul Hameed 
Shoman. 

This bank has grown to an institution with branches 
in nearly all the Middle East Arab countries. Branches 
in Transjordan, Syria, Lebanon, Iraq, and Egypt. 

Arab National Bank : 106 rue Mohamcd Farid Bey, Cairo. 
Arabian National Bank of Hejaz: rue Amir Fouad, Cairo. 
Banca Commercial© Italians per I’Egitto: 18 rue Aboul 
Sebaa, Cairo; 2 rue Toussoun, Alexandria. 

Banco ltalo-Egiziano (S.A.E.) : 2 rue Toussoun, Alex¬ 
andria; 18 rue Aboul Sebaa, Cairo. 

Banque Beige et Internationale en Egypt© (S.A.E.): 45 rue 
Kasr cl-Nil, Cairo; f. 1929; cap. p.u. £500,000; reserve 
fund £125,000; Chair. Auguste Callens; Vice-Chair. 
Hassan Mazloum Pasha. 


Banque (PAtfffines (S.A.) : 15 and 17 rue Aboul Sebaa, 
Cairo; Head Office: rue Winston Churchill, Athens; 
f. 1896; cap. Drs. 100,800,000; reserve fund Drs. 
75,200,000; Man. Dir. Mario A. Lascaris; the Board 
of Dirs. is appointed from Greek nationals resident in 
Egypt. 

Banque de Commerce: 147 rue Mohamed Farid Bey, 
Cairo; f. 1920; cap. £E. 16,000,000; Reserve fund 
£E. 2,349,597; Gen. Mans. N. Tepeghiosi, O. Schasca. 

Banque Misr (S.A.E.) : Banque Misr Building, 151 rue 
Mohamed Farid Bey, Cairo; reg. on April 13th, 1920; 
cap. p.u. £E. 1,000,000; reserve fund £E. 1,4x0,632; 
only Egyptian nationals may hold shares in this bank; 
45 brs. and agencies throughout Egypt; Dirs. Dr. 
Hafiz Afifi Pasha (Chair, and Man.), Abdel Maksud 
Ahmad Bey (Vice-Chair, and Man.); Govt, Commr. 
Abdel Chafi Abdel Motaal Bey (Under-Sec. of 
State at the Ministry of Finance); Man. Dirs. Dr. Hafiz 
Afifi Pasha, Abdel Maksud Ahmad Bey. 

The Misr Group of Companies comprises the follow¬ 
ing undertakings: 

Capital Paid 
£E. 

Banque Misr .... 1,000,000 

Misr Spinning and Weaving Co. . r,000,000 

Misr Fine Cotton Spinning and Weav¬ 
ing Co.500,000 

Misr Silk Weaving Co. . . . 250,000 

Misr Transport and Navigation Co. * z 50,000 

Misr Cotton Ginning Co, . . 250,000 

Misr Airlines « 80,000 

Misr Cqttop. Export Co. . . , 160,000 


Banque IVlossen (S.A.E.) : 23 rue Talaat Harb Pasha, Cairo; 
cap. £E. 250,000; general reserve £E. 100,000; Pres. 
Maurice N. Mosseri; Sec.-Gcn. Max Salama. 

Banque Zilkha (S.A.E.) : rue Kasr el-Nil, Cairo; Head Office: 
Beirut, Lebanon; f. 1899; cap. £L. 300,000; Propr. 
K. A. Zilkha. 

Barclays Bank Ltd. (D.C. & 0 .): 51 rue Kasr el-Nil, Cairo; 

7 rue Cherif Pasha, Alexandria; Head Office: 54 
Lombard Street, London, E.C.3; estab. by Royal 
Charter 1836; cap., a 11th. £10,000,000; sub. £9,121,500; 
reserve fund £7,569,000; Chair. Julian Stanley 
Crossley; Deputy Chair. A. C. Barnes, d.s.o., o.b.e.; 
Advisory Local Dirs. on Egypt Mohammed Chafik 
Pasha, Hassan Nachaat Pasha, A. Naguib el- 
Hilaly Pasha. 

Chase National Bank of the City of New York: 33 rue 

Malika Farida, Cairo; Head Office: Pine Street Corner of 
Nassau, New York; cap. $111,000,000; Pres. Arthur 
W. McCain; Chair, of Board of Dirs. Winthrgp W. 
Aldrich. 

Commercial Bank of the Near East: 16 rue Chdrif Pasha, 
Alexandria; Head Office: St. Helen's Place, London, 
E.C.3; f. 1922; cap. £200,000; reserve fund £25,000; 
Chair. Major D. E. Smith. 

Comptoir National d’E scorn pte de Paris: 22 rue Adly 
Pasha, Cairo; 11 rue Chirif Pasha, Alexandria; Head 
Office: 14 rue Bergere, Paris; London Office: 8-13 King 
William Street, London, E.C.4; f. 1899; cap. p.u. 
Fr. 400,000,000; reserve fund Fr. 454,740,770; Pres. 
Alexandre Celleir. 

Credit Agricole d’Egypte: 11 rue Gameh Sharkas, Cairo; 
f. by Royal Decree 1931; cap. £E. 1,000,000; represented 
by 250,000 Ordinary Shares of £E. 4 each, fully paid; 
Chair. Hassan Kamel bl-Sheshiny Pasha; Vice- 
Chair. Hassan Moktar Rasmi Pasha. 

The main object of the bank is to advance short¬ 
term loans for periods not exceeding 14 months to 
small farmers and agricultural co-operative societies to 
enable them to cultivate their land and collect the crop. 
The bank also sells fertilizers on cash or credit terms, 
and grants loans against agricultural produce. Loans 
for longer periods, ranging from 3 to 10 years, are 
granted for the purchase of agricultural machinery and 
farm animals, and for land improvement. 

Credit Foncier Egyptian: 35 rue Malika Farida, Cairo; 
f. 1880; cap. £E. 7,715,000; reserve fund £E. 4,261,005; 
Pres. M. Vincenot; Man. Dir. C. H. Roger-Marchant. 

Credit Lyonnais: 19 rue Adly Pasha, Cairo; 4 rue Ch&rif 
Pasha, Alexandria; rue Fouad I, Port Said; Head 
Office: 19 Boulevard des Italiennes, Paris; f. 1863, 
estab. in Egypt 1874; cap. Fr. 1,000,000,000; reserves 
Fr. 1,000,000,006; Pres, Baron Brancard. 
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Ionian Bank Ltd.: 7 rue Adib, Cairo; Head Office: 25-31 
Moorgate, London, E.C.2; 1 . 1839; cap. £1,000,000; 
reserve fund £100,000; Chair. Sir John J. Stavridi; 
brs. in Benha, Beni Suef, Damanhour, Fayum, Man- 
soura, Minia, Tanta, and Zagazig. 

Land Bank of Egypt, The: 13 rue Talaat-Harb Pasha 1 
Alexandria. 

Ottoman Bank: rue Malika Farida, Cairo; Head Office: 
Galata, Istanbul; f. 1863; cap, £10,000,000, p.u. 
£5,000,000; reserve fund £1,250,000; deposits 
£60,363,000; offices in London, Manchester, Paris, 
Marseilles, and brs. throughout the Middle East; brs. in 
Egypt at Alexandria, Cairo, Geneifa, Ismailia, Man- 
soura, Mehalla Kebir, Minia, Port Said, and Port 
Tewfik. 

L’Union Foncidre d’Egypte: 26a rue Ch6rif Pasha, Cairo! 
f. 1905; cap. £E. 316,875; reserve fund £E. 93,943; Pres. 
Hassan Mazloum Pasha. 

National Bank of Egypt: 31 rue Kasr el-Nil, Cairo; London 
Office: 6 and 7 King William Street, E.C.4; estab. by 
Khedivial Decree 1898; an agreement was reached in 
1940 between the Egyptian Government and the 
National Bank of Egypt regarding the renewal of the 
Charter of the bank, which would have expired on 
June 25th, 1948; the new Charter is for forty years, 
with effect from August 12th, 1940; cap. p.u. 

£E. 3,000,000; reserve fund £E. 3,000,000; Gov. Aly 
Shamsy Pasha. 

Credit Hypothecate Agricole d’Egypte: f. by the Egyptian 
Govt, in 1932. The bank makes advances on first 
mortgage of land within the territory of Egypt to 
farmers or groups of persons farming in partnership. 
The loan may not exceed £E. 10,000, and should not 
be less than £E. 50. The activities of the bank are 
directly controlled by the Egyptian Ministry of Finance. 
Capitalisation consists of £E. 1,500,000 advanced*by 
the Egyptian Govt, without interest, to serve as work¬ 
ing capital, and £E. 1,280,625 in 3 j per cent Bonds; 
outstanding balance at June 16th, 1945, of £E. 1,500,000 
issued in 1936 at par; principal and interest are free of 
all Egyptian taxes, present and future. Chair, and 
Man. Dir. Allam Mohammed Bey; Vice-Chair. Hassan 
Kamel el-Sheshiny Pasha; Bankers National Bank 
of Egypt. 

Soc&ti Anonyme des Monts do Pi6t6 Egyptians: 149 rue 
Mohamed Farid Bey, Cairo; 18 rue Tewfik, Alexandria; 
rue de Lesseps, Pord Said. 

Tiirkiyo If Bankas! (A.S.) : 6 rue Chdrif Pasha, Alexandria; 
Head Office: Ankara; f. 1924; cap. £T. 5,000,000; 
reserve fund £T. 14,400,000; Gen. Man. Mecid Duruiz. 


€0«0PEft ATS¥E SOCIETIES 

Co-operative societies in Egypt are divided into three 
kinds—agricultural, provision, and industrial. The agri¬ 
cultural co-operative societies have increased tenfold in 
the last ten years, while membership has increased forty 

times. 
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The work of these co-operative societies consists of 
providing manure and fertilisers, seeds, and agricultural 
implements for the farmer, as well as helping him in the 
sale of his produce at home or for export, and in granting 
loans. They also promote agricultural industries such as 
dairies, bee-keeping, and the development of the silk-worm 
industry. 

Financially, the societies had to depend at first on their 
capital, then the Government, through Banque Misr, lent 
them money to the extent of £E. 28,480 in 1928. To-day, 
the Agricultural Bank finances them. By 1943 the number 
of societies taking advantage of such financial aid was 410, 
their transactions amounting to £E. 1,120,511. Members 
receive loans at a lower rate of interest than that usually 
charged to persons borrowing from a bank. Thus, the 
latter pay 6-7 per cent interest while members of the co¬ 
operative societies pay 4-5 per cent; these loans are given 
either on long, medium, or short terms. The most im¬ 
portant loans given to these societies are for harvests, 
orchards, agricultural implements, and for the packing 
and export of fruit to countries abroad. 

Other societies have been formed for separate bodies or 
for specialised branches of agriculture—such as the General 
Co-operative Potato Society at Giza, the Co-operative 
Onion Society at Sohag, and the two General Co-operative 
Societies for Fruit Export at Shebin el-Kom and Fayum. 


I N$tJ ft ANCE 

L’Abestfe. 

Alexandria: 33 rue Cherif Pasha. 

Cairo: 54 rue Kasr el-Nil. 

Alexandria Insurance Co. (S.A.E.). 

Alexandria: (Head Office) 12 bid. Saad Zaghloul. 

Cairo: 17 rue Kasr el-Nil. 

Alliance Assurance Co. Ltd. 

Alexandria: Pharos S.A.E., 4 bid. Zaghloul. 

Cairo: Pharos S.A.E., 165 rue Mohamed Farid Bey. 
Port Said: Pharos S.A.E., rue Fouad I. 

Suez: Pharos S.A.E., rue Amir Farouk. 

Anadolou (S.A.E.). 

Alexandria: Turkiye Is Bankasi, 6 rue Chdrif Pasha. 

Assicurazioni Generali Trieste. 

Cairo: 11 rue CMrifein. 

Alexandria: 30 rue Ch&rif Pasha. 

Assiut: Nacha Gabra Masri. 

Atlas Assurance Co, Ltd. 

Alexandria: A. J. Lowe, 4 rue Adib. 

Cairo: Egyptian Markets, 14 rue Emad-el-Dine. 

Cairo: The Argo Trading & Financial Co. (C. Dimopoulo 
and Co.), 4 rue Adly Pasha. 

Caledonian Insurance Co. 

Alexandria: 4 bid. Saad Zaghloul. 

Cairo: Matouk Fres., 3 rue Mash HadL 

Commercial Insurance Co. of Egypt (S.A.E.). 

Alexandria: 11 av. Fouad I. 


Year 

No. OF 
Societies 

No. OF 
Members 

Capital and 
Reserve Funds 

Transactions 

1927 

161 

14,041 

££■■ 57.992 

£&- 239.587 

1943 

1,163 

243,618 

£ E . 528.853 

^E. 2,476,478 

1945 

1,641 

545>Sio 

i'E. 983,417 

£ E . 3346,000 


E 
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Central Insurance Co. Ltd., The. 

Alexandria: Bevington, Vaizey 8 c Foster Ltd., 27 rue 
Chdrif Pasha. 

Cairo: Demetre D. Tsicouridis, 17 rue Malika. 

Commercial Union Assurance Co. Ltd. 

Alexandria: Margellis & Halifi, 7 rue Toussoun. 

General, Accident, Fire & Life Assurance Corpn. Ltd. 

Cairo: 22 rue Kasr el-Nil, P.O.B. 263. 

Head Office: General Buildings, Perth, Scotland; f. 
i335. 

Gresham Fire & Accident Insurance Soe. Ltd. 

Alexandria: 10 rue Chdrif Pasha. 

Assiut: Amine Loka. 

Cairo: Director for the Orient: Marcus Hill, o.b.e., 20 
rue Soliman Pasha. 

Guardian Assurance Go. Ltd. 

Alexandria: S. N. Casseno, 15 rue Toussoun. 

Cairo: S. N. Casseno, 16 rue Talaat Harb Pasha. 

Lancashire Insurance Co. 

Alexandria: Eastern Export Co., 48 rue Fouad I. 

Law Union & Rock Insurance Co. Ltd. 

Alexandria: Misr Shipping (S.A.E.), 30rueChdrif Pasha. 

Legal & General Assurance Soc. Ltd. 

Alexandria: Bevington, Vaizey 8 c Foster Ltd., 27 rue 
Chdrif Pasha. 

Cairo: F. Bieri, 39 rue Kasr el-Nil. 

Liverpool & London & Globe Insurance Co. Ltd. 

Alexandria: D. Philippides & Co., 2 rue Fouad I. 

Cairo: Victor M. Arwas, 27 rue Malika Farida. 

London & Lancashire Insurance Co. Ltd. 

Cairo: 51 rue Kasr el-Nil. 

Alexandria: ir rue Fouad I, and Ant. G. Constantinidis, 
6 rue Ch6rif Pasha. 

Mercantile Insurance Co. 

Alexandria: A. J. Riches Sc Co., 164 prom Malika Nazli. 

Merchants’ & Manufacturers’ Insurance Co. Ltd. 

Alexandria: Grieve 8 c Irwin Ltd., 8 rue Fouad I. 

Cairo: Grieve 8 c Irwin Ltd., 16 rue Malika Farida. 

Misr, Soci6td Misr-d’Assurances (S.A.E.). 

Cairo: Siege Social, 43 rue Kasr el-Nil. 

Alexandria: Succursale, 25 rue Fouad. 

Motor Union Insurance Co. Ltd., The. 

Cairo: MacDonald 8 c Co., 3 rue Cattaui Bey. 

Alexandria: MacDonald Sc Co., 26 av. Fouad I. 

Port Said: MacDonald & Co., 23 quai Sultan Hussein. 

National Insurance Co. of Egypt. 

Alexandria: (Head Office) 10 rue Fouad I. 

Cairo: 4 x rue Kasr el-Nil (Man. Moustafa Pasha Kamel). 
Northern Assurance Co. Ltd. 

Alexandria: Dir.-Gcneral, 2 rue Ancienne Bourse, 
Alexandria: Director-General, 2 rue Ancienne Bourse. 
Cairo: J. Cabasso, 17 rue Kasr el-Nil. 

Ismailia: N. Thdodoropoulo. 

Suez: Gisbert Vassallo. 

Norwich Union Fire Insurance Society Ltd. 

Cairo: Macdonald Sc Co., 3 rue Cattaui Bey. 

Alexandria: Macdonald & Co., 26 av. Fouad I. 

Port Said: Macdonald Sc Co., 16 bid. Fouad. 

Pearl Assurance Co. Ltd. 

. Alexandria: 26 rue Eglise-Copte, 

Cairo: David Abourbih, 4 rue Gohari. 

Phoenix Assurance Co. Ltd. of London. 

Alexandria: Agents-General, Haselden Sc Co. Ltd., 
1 rue Toussoun; Agents, Fred Stabile, Son Sc Co., 
14 rue Port Est, and Socidtd d'Avances Commerci- 
ales, 10 rue Adib. 

Cairo: Maurice J. XAvy, 9 rue Chawarbi, and Sociitd 
d’Avances Commerciales, 41 rue Malika Farida** 


Provincial Insurance Co. Ltd. 

Cairo: 26 rue Soliman Pasha. 

Alexandria: 17 rue Chdrif Pasha. 

Port Said: Jos. C. Buhagiar, B.P, 137. 

Prudential Assurance Co. Ltd. 

Cairo: 14 rue Soliman Pasha. 

Alexandria: The Choremi Benachi Cotton Co. (S.A.E.) 

8 rue Fouad I. 

Port Said: Pharos (S.A.E.), rue Fouad I. 

Queen Insurance Co. 

Cairo: Socffitd d’A vances Commerciales, 41 rue Malika 
Farida. 

Queensland Insurance Co. Ltd. 

Alexandria: Raoul Riches Bros., 17 rue Chdrif Pasha. 
Cairo: Raoul Riches Bros., 26a rue Cherif Pasha. 

Railway Passengers Assurance Co. 

Alexandria: David Rof6 & Sons, 15 place Saad Zaghloul, 
Cairo: David Rofd Sc Sons, 1 rue Centrale (39 rue 
Soliman Pasha). 

Royal Exchange Assurance. 

Cairo: Royal Exchange Buildings, 50 rue Kasr el-Nil. 
Alexandria: 33 rue Chdrif Pasha. 

Head Office: Royal Exchange, London, E.C.3. 

Royal Insurance Co. Ltd. 

Alexandria: Haselden 8 c Co. Ltd., 1 rue Toussoun, and 
Ant. G. Constantinidis, 6 rue Chdrif Pasha. 

Cairo: A. Viterbo 8 c Co., rue Zokalc-el-Salaoui (Azhar). 
Port Said: Charles Evans, 2 rue Mokattam. 

South British Insurance Co. Ltd. 

Alexandria: 164 av. Malika Nazli. 

Cairo: Joseph N. Fortd, 32 rue Soliman Pasha. 

Union (I s ). 

Alexandria: 10 me Fouad I. 

Cairo: 4E rue Kasr el-Nil, 

Western Assurance Co. 

Alexandria: L. Polnaucr Sc Co., 1 rue Anc. Bourse. 
Cairo: L. Polnauer Sc Co., 3 rue Baehler. 

Winterthour (Std Suisse d’Assur. contre les Accidents). 

Alexandria: Reinhart & Co., 7 rue Adib. 

Cairo: Reinhart Sc Co., 41 rue Ch6rif Pasha, 

Yorkshire Insurance Co. Ltd. 

Alexandria: Manley & Co. (Succrs. Givan, Besly&Co.), 

5 rue Adib. 

Cairo: G. E. Stamatakis, 4 rue Zaks. 

Legal Insurance Co. Ltd. 

Alexandria: C. M. Salvago Sc Co., 22 rue Chdrif Pasha. 

London Assurance (The). 

Alexandria: Reinhart 8 c Co,, 7 rue Adib. 

Cairo: Reinhart 8c Co., 41 rue Chdrif Pasha. 

National Employers’ Mutual General Insurance Assoc. Ltd. 

Cairo: P.O. Box 1937, Baehler Savoy Building, Block 
B, No, 46; 2 rue Baehler, 

Alexandria, 

Head Office: 1-4 Bury Street, London, E.C.3. 

American Foreign Insurance Assoc, of New York. 

Cairo: 2 rue Baehler. 

American Insurance Co. of Newark. 

Alexandria: Duca J, Paleologo & Son, 3 place Mohamed 
Aly (Agents-General). 

Assurances G6n6rale$ (v. Compagnie d'Assurances G6n&> 
ales). 
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La Baloise, Compagnie d’Assurance Contra I’lncendie 

Head Office: Basle, Switzerland. 

Cairo: 5 rne Emad el-Dine. 

Alexandria: 4 rue de 1 'Archeveche (pi. Ste-Catherine). 
Port Said: Sub-Agent, D. N. Marketos, 9 rue Constanti- 
nieh. 

Sub-Agencies at Mansoura and Zagazig. 

Bankers 9 and Traders 9 Insurance Co. Ltd. 

Alexandria: Bevington, Vaizey Be Foster Ltd., 27 rue 
Cherif Pasha. 

Cairo: Ralph S. Green. 

Head Office: 131-133 Pitt Street, Sydney, Australia. 

Central Insurance Go. Ltd. 

Alexandria: Bevington, Vaizey Be Foster Ltd., 27 rue 
Ch&rif Pasha. 

Cairo: Demetre D. Tsicouridis, 17 rue Malika Farida. 

Continental Insurance Co. of New York. 

Alexandria: Reinhart Be Co., 7 rue Adib. 

Cairo: Reinhart & Co., 41 rue Cherif Pasha. 

Great American Insurance Co. of New York. 

Alexandria: C. M. Salvago Be Co., 22 rue Cherif Pasha. 
Cairo: Victor M. Arwas, 27 rue Malika Farida. 

Hartford Fire Insurance Co. 

Alexandria: Antoine G. Constantinidis, 6 rue Cherif 
Pasha. 

Home Insurance Co. of New York (The). 

Alexandria: Pharos (S.A.E.), 4 bid. Zaghloul. 

Cairo: Pharos (S.A.E.), 165 rue Mohamed Farid Bey. 
Port Said: Pharos (S.A.E.), rue Fouad I. 

Suez: Pharos (S.A.E.), rue Amir Farouk. 

State Assurance Co. Ltd. 

Cairo: Michael Setton's Sons & Co., 71 rue el-Azhar, and 
Costi J. Roussos, 9 rue Emad-el-Dine. 

Alexandria: Society Gen&rale de Pressage et de Depots, 
5 rue Ancienne Bourse. 

Sun Insurance Office Ltd. 

Alexandria: Behrend Commercial Co., rue Bombay 
Castle (Agents-General), and Rodocanachi Be Co., 
7 rue Debban£. 

Cairo: V. I. Hanan, 15 rue Ch6rif Pasha. 

Suez: P. Cosmatos & N. Yallouris. 

American-Foreign Insurance Assoc, of New York. 

Cairo: 2 rue Baehler. 

American Insurance Co. of Newark, N.J. 

Alexandria: Duca J. Paleologo Be Son, 3 placeMohamed- 
Aly. 

Amsterdam, London Insurance Co. Ltd. 

Alexandria: Misr Shipping (S.A.E.), 30 rue Cherif 
Pasha. 

Eagle, Star Insurance Go. Ltd. 

Alexandria: D. J. Paleologo & Son, 2 place Mohamed 
Aly. 

Head Office: 1 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2. 

Economic Insurance Co. Ltd. 

Alexandria: 30 rue Cherif Pasha. 

Head Office: 105 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C.3. 

Elders Insurance Co. Ltd. 

Alexandria: R. J. Moss Be Co., 11 rue Fouad I. 

Federal Insurance Go. Inc. 

Alexandria: Rodochanachi Be Co., 5 rue Debbane. 

F£d6rale (La). 

Alexandria: A. J. Riches & Co., agents, 164 Promenade 
Malika Nazli. 

Glens Falls Insurance Co. 

Alexandria: American Eastern Trading Be Shipping Co. 

(S.A.E.), 41 rue Safia Zaghloul. 

Cairo: Rainier Be Weeks, 79 rue Malika Nazli. 


Indemnity Marine Assurance Co. Ltd. 

Alexandria: Raoul Riches Bros., 17 rue Cherif Pasha. 
Cairo: Raoul Riches Bros., 26a rue Cherif Pasha. 

Ocean Marine Insurance Co. Ltd. 

Alexandria: Misr Shipping (S.A.E.), 30 rue Cherif 
Pasha. 

Orion Insurance Co. Ltd. 

Cairo: Macdonald & Co., 3 rue Cattaui Bey. 
Alexandria: Macdonald Be Co., 26 av. Fouad I. 

Sea Insurance Co. Ltd. 

Alexandria: Rodocanachi & Co., 5 rue Eglise-Debbane. 

Springfield Fire & Marine Insurance Co. Ltd. 

Alexandria: Ste Pharos, 4 bid. Zaghloul; C. M. Salvago 
Be Co., 22 rue Cherif Pasha; and Nile Dept., D. J. 
Paleologou & Son, 3 place Mohamed Aly. 

Cairo: Ste Pharos, 165 rue Mohamed Farid Bey, and 
Victor M. Arwas, 27 rue Malika Farida. 

Port Said: St6 Pharos, rue Fouad I. 

Suez: St6 Pharos, rue Amir Farouk. 

Thames & Mersey Marine Insurance Co. Ltd. 

Alexandria: Eastern Export Co. (S.A.E.), 48 me Fouad 

Travellers* Insurance Assoc. Ltd. (The). 

Alexandria: Std Pharos, 4 bid. Zaghloul. 

Cairo: Ste Pharos, 165 rue Mohamed Farid Bey. 

Port Said: St6 Pharos, rue Fouad I. 

Suez: St 6 Pharos, rue Amir Farouk. 

Warden insurance Co. Ltd. 

Alexandria: Pharos (S.A.E.), 4 bid. Zaghloul. 

Cairo: Pharos (S.A.E.), 165 rue Mohamed Farid Bey. 
Port Said: Pharos (S.A.E.), rue Fouad I. 

Suez: Pharos (S.A.E.), rue Amir Farouk. 

Coliique (La). 

Alexandria: 22 place Zaghloul. 

Cairo: Poly CondoLSon, 2 rue Abdel Hak Sombati. 

Port Said: D. Haldoupis, rue Eugdnie. 

Ismailia: M. Mavris, rue Nahas Pasha. 

Mansoura: D. Tsolakis, rue Chaboury. 

AI»€har®c (S.A.E.). 

Cairo: (Head Office) 15 rue Kasr el-Nil. 

Agencies: 

Cairo: 25 rue Soliman Pasha. 

Alexandria: 11 av. Fouad ler. 

Assiout: rue du Khedive Ismail. 

Khartoum: B.P. No. 221. 

Jerusalem: Macmillan Road. 

Tel-Aviv. 

Beirut: place des Martyrs. 

Damascus: rue Fouad ler. 

Aleppo: Khan Meyassar. 

Baghdad: Khan Hag Yassine Khodeiry. 

Provincial agencies at Giza, Fayum, Beni Suef, Minia, 
Mellawi, Tahta, Girga, Qena, Asswan, Damanhour, 
Tanta, Mansoura, Zagazig, Chebine-el-Kom, Benha, 
Tukh, Damietta, Suez, Port Said, Ismailia, Jaffa, 
Haifa, Mosul, 'Iraq. 

Manufacturers’ Life Insurance Ge. of Canada. 

Cairo: 20 rue Adly Pasha. 

AGRICULTURE 

Cotton. The fertile soil, the climate, the abundant 
waters of the Nile and, above all, the active and industrious 
fellah, have made Egyptian cotton one of the best in the 
world in the length of its fibre, its strength, lustre, fineness, 
and regularity. Of the long-staple cotton, Egypt produces 
60 per cent of the world's output, while she produces 25- 
40 per cent of the medium staple. The average length of 
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Number of Feddans (i) Planted with Different Types of Cotton 



1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

Sakellarides 

<59,349 

87,958 

77,076 

17,657 

995 

_ 

* 

Zagora . 

Ashmuni 

776,741 

891,451 

898,390 

168,706 

136,670 

125,240 

158,95^ 

9,816 

201,866 

Giza 7 

601,708 

518,010 

459,440 

161,025 

162,294 

160,820 

141,809 

Zafiiri (Giza 12) 

64.397 

40,599 

26,578 

5-395 

i,353 

__ 


Malaki (Giza 26) 

13,182 

31,019 

36,032 

5**57* 

22,948 

6,503 

1,859 

Karnak (Giza 29) 
Menaufla (Giza 36) . 
Giza 30 . 

— 

— 

— 

124,217 

3.4 lS 

375,272 

12,096 

506,706 

14,708 

583.873 

38.525 

Sakha 4 . 

18,386 

2 5>777 

28,883 

9.787 

4,849 

_ 

1,070 

Maarad . 

Amon 

Others 

79,620 

1,434 

82,990 

7.065 

73-049 

44,l8l 1 

26,835 

609 

7>294 

469 

1,607 

2,162 

6,492 

2.839 

778 

Total 

1,624,817 

1,684,869 

1,643,629 

705,890 

712,810 

852.949 

982,435 


(i) i feddan=1.038 acres. 

* Owing to lack of mills for spinning long-staple varieties, production was curtailed in the years 1942 onwards. 


yarn spun from one pound of Ashmouni cotton is 50,400 
yards; that from Karnak 100,800 yards; and that from 
Araon 189,000 yards—in comparison with 12,600 yards of 
Middling American. 

The war-time decrease was due to the use of more land 
for the planting of essential foodstuffs that had become 
scarce owing to the lack of imported food and the tem¬ 
porary increase of the number of people living in the 
country. 

The industries that have grown out of cotton are three: 
cotton ginning (i.e. the separation of the seed from the 
lint), seed pressing, and spinning and weaving. Ginning 
not only involves the separation of the lint from the seed, 
but also the highly technical process of grading the fibre 
according to its quality. After ginning, the cotton seed is 
then crushed, its oil extracted (the seed usually consists of 
17 per cent oil, which is used domestically and industrially), 
and the residue is used as seed-cake for cattle-feeding. It 


is of interest to note that the yield from 315 lb. of cotton 
(1 kantar) is 180-200 lb. of seed. 

Other Agricultural Products—Cereal Crops. There has 
been a marked improvement in the output and quality of 
cereal crops, such as wheat, maize, barley, and rice, in 
recent years. 

There has been an appreciable development in sugar¬ 
cane, through the introduction of new varieties, which 
have increased the yield in Middle Egypt substantially. 

Flax is the oldest type of fibre grown in Egypt, dating 
from the time of the Pharaohs; it is now coming to the 
fore as a winter crop through the introduction of new 
varieties which give a high yield and are of good quality. 
It is interesting to note that in Pharaonic times Egyptian 
linen was as renowned throughout the civilised world as 
Irish linen is to-day. 

Many new crops have been introduced during the last 
few years: jute, Indian hemp, sugar-beet, and others. 


Production of Cotton and Seeds 


Year 

Area in 
1,000$ of 
feddans 

Yi< 

rid 

Value in £E, 1 ,000s 

Cotton in 

1,000s of 
kantars (1) 

Seeds in 

1 ,OOOS of 

ardabs (2) 

Cotton 

Seeds 

Total 

1935 . 

1,669 

8,535 

6,350 

23,226 

4,083 

27,309 

1936 . 

1,716 

9,107 

6,842 

26,138 

5*255 

3**393 

1937 • 

1,978 

11,009 

7*325 

23,713 

3,897 

27,610 

1938 . 

1,784 

8,340 

5*64* 

17,813 

3*4<>7 

21,220 

1939 • 

1,625 

8,692 

5*847 

25,172 

3*503 

28,675 

1940 • 

1,685 

9**70 

6,151 

25,840 

3,936 

29,776 

1941 • 

1,644 

8*374 

5*593 

27,802 

3,585 

3**337 

1942 . 

706 

4^33 

2,819 

*7*329 

2,881 

21,210 

1943 • 

7^3 

3*569 

2,442 

21,944 

2,446 

24,410 

*944 * 

853 

4,640 

3 *x 8 x 

33*894 

3*213 

37,107 

1945 * * 

982 

i 

5,2H 

3*55* 

42*57* : 

3,587 

46,158 


(1) 1 kantar**315 lb.; (2) 1 ardab^syolb. 
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Advanced research has been carried out in plant path¬ 
ology, hand-in-hand with the plant breeders, to produce 
crops that are immune or highly resistant to the plant 
diseases prevalent in Egypt. These researches have also 
resulted in an increase in yield. 

The Ministry of Agriculture controls the propagation of 
new selections in their early stages by growing them on its 
farms. This is followed by a second stage of propagation 
by contract, on a wider scale, on large farms owned by 
rich landowners. The seed crop is then sold to small 
farmers. There is a new wheat law compelling farmers in 
any locality specified by the Ministry to grow certified 
seeds, either from the Ministry’s farms or elsewhere, pro¬ 
viding the purity test has been passed. Small farmers 
have the choice of either paying cash for this seed or 
delivering an equivalent quantity from their old crop. 

Research in horticulture and fruit-growing has made 
immense strides in recent years; the area under cultivation 
has greatly increased and new varieties, e.g. plums, pears, 
and grapes, have been introduced. New and excellent 
varieties of mangoes have been introduced and the grape¬ 
vine area has been increased by an appreciable amount, 
which has encouraged the local production of wines and 
promises a good market for the export of fresh grapes. 

The Ministry is also keenly interested in the develop- 
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and those of their neighbouring small farmers. Sheep and 
poultry breeding has also received attention. 

Agricultural Research. There are many technical sec¬ 
tions in the Ministry carrying on different researches in 
land reclamation, drainage, plant protection, and veterin¬ 
ary science. 

The extension service section is responsible for the 
enforcement of the agricultural laws and advises farmers 
on the latest results of research. 

Provision has been made for increasing the production of 
crops and animals and generally raising the standard of 
living of the small farmer. Agricultural extension centres 
will be built all over the country at the rate of twenty-five 
a year; these centres will include an extension service, an 
animal hospital, selected strains of buffaloes, horses, sheep, 
and donkeys to he used for breeding purposes, a demonstra¬ 
tion hall for agricultural industries, a ten-acre field for 
experimental and demonstration purposes, as well as a 
nursery for fruit trees and vegetables. 

Within the last eleven years a new agricultural museum 
has been built which is considered one of the finest in the 
world. The period has been marked by steady progress. 
Notwithstanding the difficulties caused by the war. 


Distribution of Land 


The following table shows, on December 31st 1944, the number of landholders and the distribution of the land among 

foreigners and Egyptians 


Extent of holding 
in feddans* 

Foreigners 

Egyptians 

Total of Area 

Total of Landowners 

area in 
feddans 

land- 

owners 

area in 
feddans 

land- 

owners 

feddans 

per cent 

land- 

owners 

per cent 

Up to 1 

697 

1.473 

739,823 

1,791.057 

740,520 

12.6 

1 , 792 , 53 ° 

70.2 

From 1— 5 

2.458 

1,016 

1,213.843 

598,969 

1,216,301 

20.7 

599,985 

23-5 

5—10 

4,355 

620 

563.396 

82,891 

567.751 

9*7 

83,511 

3-3 

,, 10—20 

7.348 

483 

554.303 

40,824 

561,651 

9.6 

41,307 

1.6 

,, 20—30 

6,610 

266 

282,114 

11,621 

288,724 

4.9 

11,887 

°-5 

.. 30—50 

10,367 

267 

356,532 

8,960 

346,899 

6.1 

9,227 

0.4 

Over 50 

362,297 

805 

1,779,063 

xi.327 

2,141,360 

36.4 

12,132 

°-5 

Total . 

394^32 

4.930 

! 5.479.074 

2,545,649 

5,873,206 

100.0 

2 , 550,579 

100.0 


* 1 feddan =1.038 acres. 


ment and improvement of the date crop, and new varieties 
have been introduced from Iraq which are being com¬ 
pared with the existing Egyptian kinds. 

The programme of the Ministry of Agriculture includes 
the expansion of agriculture to suitable desert areas: 
irrigation wells are being sunk which will increase materi¬ 
ally the cultivable area in these districts. Experiments 
have already shown that pears, olive trees, almonds, and 
pecan trees can be grown successfully. 

There is also a new project to build a dam in the Sinai 
Peninsula which will store enough water to irrigate a 
hundred thousand acres. 

Animal Husbandry. Five new experimental stations 
have been constructed for animal breeding. A marked 
improvement has been obtained in the milk yield of 
buffaloes, and new pure strains of Shorthorns, Jerseys, 
and Frisians have been imported for breeding purposes 
and for crossing with local strains. 

The Ministry now lends selected buffaloes, free of charge, 
to rich farmers to enable them to improve their own herds 


Egyptian agriculture is to-day more developed than at any 
other time in her recent history. 

The carrying out of these projects will materially 
raise agricultural standards and will substantially im¬ 
prove the living standards of the small farmers and 
peasants, who comprise the great maj ority of the population. 

liDSJSTRY 

Since 1936 the most obvious change in the economic 
structure of Egypt has been the introduction of a sub¬ 
stantial programme of industrialisation into a country 
with a predominantly agricultural economy. 

As a result of the first World War and the blockade, 
many industries were expanded to meet local demand. 
Chief among these were spinning and the weaving of 
cotton and wool, the extraction of sugar, alcohol products, 
tanning and leatherwork, soap, and furniture-making. The 
manufacture of underwear, woollen shirts, socks, and 
stockings was also developed. 
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Some of these industries died out after 1919 under 
pressure of foreign competition. The Government, how¬ 
ever, was alive to the importance of preserving the 
country’s industries, and in 1922 legislation was passed 
for the encouragement of local industry. 

Later, the Government adopted a protectionist policy, 
first against Japan (1935), and then against Italy, India, 
and Britain (1938). Consequently, the quantity of im¬ 
ported textiles decreased from 1936 onwards. Moreover, 
the Government sold part of its stock of cotton to local 
mills at a price lower than the market price. The result of 
this was that the mills of Mahalla and Alexandria pro¬ 
duced, in 1937, 7 2 million metres of cloth, which were 
augmented by 46 million metres manufactured by small 
concerns. 

The spinning and weaving industry, the third among 
Egyptian industries, has greatly advanced in the last ten 
years, although the Egyptians do not spin and weave 
enough to be self-sufficient. The war, although it limited 
the buying of machinery from Europe and America during 
hostilities, encouraged the industry at a time when goods 
from abroad were practically impossible to obtain. Further¬ 
more, raw material, cheap labour, and abundant fuel, not 
to mention the geographical position of Egypt in relation 
to the other Arab States, are all favourable elements in 
the development of the Egyptian textile industry. 

Soap is another industry which depends for a percentage 
of its raw material on cotton (cotton seeds), In 1938 Egypt 
imported only 3,710 tons of soap, to supplement local 
demand which was satisfied by the home demand. During 
the war period Egypt not only satisfied local demand, but 
provided the Allied troops in the Middle East and some 
of the neighbouring countries with soap. 

For a long time Egypt has been self-supporting in sugar 
and its by-product, alcohol. The war years gave an impetus 
to the sugar industry, and in the later years of the war 
Egypt became the centre of distribution for the whole 
Middle East. The following table shows the rise of pro¬ 
duction from 1936 to 1944: 


Output of the Sugar Company in 1,000 tons 


Year 

Crude 

Sugar 

Un¬ 

refined 

Refined 

Molasses 

1936-37 

1,382 

138 

225 

76 

1937-38 

I »547 

160 

209 

79 

* 938-39 

1.538 

162 

235 

78 

1939-40 

1.834 

160 

238 

85 

1940-41 

1.756 

*75 

196 

89 

1941-42 

1,623 

*59 

164 

85 

1942-43 

1,776 

190 

*59 

84 

1943-44 

1,652 

167 

*55 

s? 


Since 1944 new legislation has been introduced limiting 
the export of sugar, with a view to keeping down the 
domestic price. 

Alcohol is a State monopoly in Egypt. Its total yearly 
output has increased within the last decade to over 120,000 
hectolitres, and a proportion is available for export. 

The manufacture and tanning of leather is another in¬ 
dustry which has developed considerably during the past 
ww years. To give an example, we may mention that 
Egypt imported in 1937 57»ooo pairs of boots and shoes, 
wMJst in &945 the industry not only satisfied local demand, 
but several thousand tons of leather were exported to 
neighbouring countries. 


Egyptian cement lias been used in important construe 
tional works, such as the Asswan Dam, the Gabel El Awiia 
Dam, and the Mohammed Ali Barrage. The following 
table shows how the import of cement decreased between 
1930 to 1944: 


(In 1,000 tons) 


Year 

Imported 

Locally 

Produced 

1936 

35 

300 

*937 

42 

320 

1938 

47 

365 

*939 

36 

354 

1940 

4 

362 

* 94 * 

1 

390 

1942 

.07 

420 

*943 

.23 

323 

*944 

.62 

418 


The chemical industries are developing year by year. 
The output of caustic soda is about 4,000 tons a year; of 
sulphuric acid about 10,000 tons; of sodium chlorohydrate 
about 50 tons; and of hydrochloric acid, 250 tons. Other 
essentials are produced, such as sodium sulphates, fatty 
acids, glycerine, soap, shoe polishes, paints, alcohol, vine¬ 
gar, petrol, paper, glass, matches, blood albumen, rubber 
goods, etc. 

The furniture industry has advanced rapidly, but most 
of it depends on imported raw material. 

The electrical industries were developed after 1930 by 
means of protective tariffs, and several large stations exist 
which generate electricity on a large scale. 

Other industries have made good progress, but are still 
developing;. for example: the glass industry, which pro¬ 
duces drinking-glasses, jars, and electric bulbs; the pottery 
and clay industry, which satisfies a substantial part of 
Egypt's needs. 

The wool industry is small because the wool is not of 
the best kind; medium and thick yam is used in the local 
manufacture of carpets and blankets. The import of 
woollen yarn is increasing. 

The following table shows to what extent local industry 
satisfied the country's needs in 1939: 

Per Cent of 

Industry Local Needs Met 


Sugar 

. 100 

Alcohol . 

100 

Cigarettes 

. 100 

Salt 

100 

Grain grinding . 

- 99 

Lamp glass 

99 

Electric bulbs . 

99 

Leather boots and shoes 

90 

Cement . 

go 

Soap 

go 

Tarbouches 

. 90 

Furniture 

80 

Beer 

. 80 

Matches . 

* 80 

Vegetable oils , 

65 

Caustic soda 

* 50-55 

Cotton piece-goods . 

41 
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Wien war broke out in 1939, Egyptian industry was m 
a good condition. The presence of large numbers of troops 
and the cessation of imports raised prices to a high level, 
but the increase was not as great as during the first World 
War. 

There was still a gap between the increased needs of the 
troops and the people and the output of local industry. 
Stocks were reduced and industries (formerly dependent on 
imported goods) developed immensely; development was 
particularly notable in the glass and paper industries. 

The ever-growing demand for goods gave the oppor¬ 
tunity to the old industries to expand, and created new 
industries. The new industries created by the war, and 
their capacity, are given below: 


Commodity 
Glucose 
Rennet 
Dehydrated onions and 
carrots 
Gelatine 
Sodium silicate 
Hydrochloric acid . 

Nitric acid 
Chromium sulphate 
Acetic acid 
Red lead and litharge 
Carbon bisulphide . 

Calcium carbide 
Bleaching solution . 

Copper sulphate 
Battery acid 
Sulphur 
Ether 
Ammonia 

Liquid ammonia . 

Turkey red oil 

Dolls and toys 

Laundry pegs 

Sisal ropes and twine 

Jute, ropes, twine, and socks 

Lead .... 

Ferro alloys . 

Tin ... 
Asbestos 

Primus stoves and parts. 
Cooking stoves and parts 
Oil heating stoves and 
parts 

High-pressure, cast- 
iron pipes 
Dry batteries 
Cardboard oil containers . 
Crown corks . 

Corks (paper). 

Refractory bricks . 

Steel castings. 

Lead tubes . 

Cigarette lighters . 


Annual Capacity 
2,000 tons 
120 ,, 

2.500 „ (dry weight) 

2 ,, 

2,000 ,, 

450 » 

no ,, 

200 ,, 

12 ,, 

720 ,, 

70 » 

360 ,, 

300 » 

600 ,, 

800 ,, 

400 ,, 

50 - 
48 » 

100 „ 

IOO ,, 

£E$ t ooo 
£E 14,000 
12,000 tons 
3,000 „ 

3,000 ,, 

150 „ 

30 „ 

600 ,, 

30,000 pieces 
24,000 ,, 

5 *ooo 

2x0,000 yards 

1,500,000 (units of 1.5 volts) 
6,000,000 units 

4.500 cases 
2,500,000 units 

15,000,000 bricks 
800 tons 
2,000,000 pieces 
600,000 „ 


NEW INDUSTRIES 
Present 


PRE-WAR INDUSTRIES 

Present 


Commodity 

Starch 



Annual 
Capacity 
2,600 ton 

Vinegar 

. 


475,000 gals. 

Yeast (for beer) . 



500 ton 

Beer 

. 


9,000,000 gals. 

Pasteurised milk and derivatives . 


15,000 tons 

Preserved foods, jams, etc., 

including can- 


ning 


. 

20,000 „ 

Sugar (refined) . 



190,000 ,, 

Soap .... 



60,000 ,, 

Glycerine . 



800 „ 

Caustic soda 



5,800 „ 

Sulphuric acid 



11,000 ,, 

S up erphosphate . 



16,000 ,, 

Sodium carbonate 



2,500 „ 

Alcohol 



6,000 ,, 

Oil-seed pressing 



75,000 „ 

Glassware . 



12,000 „ 

Paper and cardboard . 



30,000 „ 

Hollow-ware 



600 ,, 

Printing inks 



60 „ 

Cement 



425,000 „ 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
(000s tons) 


Commodities 

1938 

1945 

Cotton textiles 

21.7 

37-1 

Benzene .... 

95 -o 

176.0 

Kerosene..... 

18.0 

68.0 

Lubricating machine oil 

168.0 

737.0 

Cement . 

375.0 

444-0 

Sugar . . . . . i 

209.0 

148.0 

Cotton-seed oil. 

66.0 

74.0 

Oil cake . 

261.0 

297.0 

Beer. . 

6.0 

38.0 

Alcoholic drinks 

i 

4.9 

9.0 


The wartime expansion of established industries is shown 
in the table above. 

Few women work in industry (about 3 per cent of the 
total) and most of them are in textiles, sock-making or 
other light work. 

Children are not allowed to enter some industries; there 
are laws limiting the age at which they can do such work, 
and also the kind of work and hours. Boys and girls, in 
common with women, are not allowed to do night work. 
In the census of 1937 We find that the non-adult worker 
numbers only 10 per cent of the whole. 

Many agricultural workers are entering industry owing 
to the growing demand for industrial workers, the attrac¬ 
tive wages, and better living conditions. 

During the war minimum wages were legalised for 
workers in industry as well as agriculture. Social legisla¬ 
tion has been enacted dealing with the workers, accidents, 
safety appliances, insurance, and labour contracts. Trade 
unions were permitted, and the right to strike was given 
to the workers. 
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When war broke out in 1939, Egyptian industry was in 
a good condition. The presence of large numbers of troops 
and the cessation of imports raised prices to a high level, 
but the increase was not as great as during the first World 
War. 

There was still a gap between the increased needs of the 
troops and the people and the output of local industry. 
Stocks were reduced and industries (formerly dependent on 
imported goods) developed immensely; development was 
particularly notable in the glass and paper industries. 

The ever-growing demand for goods gave the oppor¬ 
tunity to the old industries to expand, and created new 
industries. The new industries created by the war, and 
their capacity, are given below: 


NEW INDUSTRIES 


Commodity 


Present Annual Capacity 


Glucose 

2,000 tons 

Rennet 

120 „ 

Dehydrated onions and 
carrots 

2,500 ,, (dry weight) 

Gelatine 

2 ,, 

Sodium silicate 

2,000 ,, 

Hydrochloric acid . 

450 » 

Nitric acid 

no ,, 

Chromium sulphate 

200 ,, 

Acetic acid 

12 ,, 

Red lead and litharge 

720 ,, 

Carbon bisulphide . 

70 » 

Calcium carbide 

360 ,, 

Bleaching solution . 

300 „ 

Copper sulphate 

600 ,, 

Battery acid 

800 ,, 

Sulphur 

400 ,, 

Ether 

50 » 

Ammonia 

48 „ 

Liquid ammonia 

100 „ 

Turkey red oil 

100 ,, 

Dolls and toys 

££5,000 

Laundry pegs 

££14,000 

Sisal ropes and twine 

12,000 tons 

Jute, ropes, twine, and socks 

3,000 „ 

Lead .... 

3,000 „ 

Ferro alloys . 

150 „ 

Tin ... 

30 » 

Asbestos 

600 „ 

Primus stoves and parts. 

30,000 pieces 

Cooking stoves and parts 

24,000 „ 

Oil heating stoves and 
parts 

5,000 „ 

High-pressure, cast- 
iron pipes 

210,000 yards 

Dry batteries 

1,500,000 (units of 1.5 volts) 

Cardboard oil containers . 

6,000,000 units 

Crown corks . 

4,500 cases 

Corks (paper). 

2,500,000 units 

Refractory bricks . 

15,000,000 bricks 

Steel castings. 

800 tons 

Lead tubes . 

2,000,000 pieces 

Cigarette lighters . 

600,000 „ 


PRE-WAR INDUSTRIES 


Present 

Commodity Annual 

Capacity 


Starch . 

2,600 ton 

Vinegar ...... 

475,000 gals. 

Yeast (for beer) ..... 

500 ton 

Beer ...... 

9,000,000 gals. 

Pasteurised milk and derivatives . 

15,000 tons 

Preserved foods, jams, etc., including can¬ 
ning . 

20,000 „ 

Sugar (refined) ..... 

190,000 „ 

Soap ....... 

60,000 ,, 

Glycerine ...... 

800 ,, 

Caustic soda ..... 

5,800 „ 

Sulphuric acid ..... 

11,000 ,, 

Superphosphate ..... 

16,000 ,, 

Sodium carbonate .... 

2,500 ,, 

Alcohol ...... 

6,000 ,, 

Oil-seed pressing .... 

75,000 „ 

Glassware ...... 

12,000 ,, 

Paper and cardboard .... 

30,000 ,, 

Hollow-ware ..... 

600 „ 

Printing inks ..... 

60 „ 

Cement ...... 

425,000 „ 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
(000s tons) 


Commodities 

1938 

1945 

Cotton textiles 

21.7 

37 * 1 

Benzene 

95.0 

176.0 

Kerosene. . . . . ! 

18.0 

68.0 

Lubricating machine oil . 

168.0 

737 *° 

Cement ..... 

375 -o 

444.0 

Sugar ..... 

209.0 

148.0 

Cotton-seed oil. 

66.0 

74.0 

Oil cake ..... 

261.0 

297.0 

Beer. ..... 

6.0 

38.0 

Alcoholic drinks 

4.9 

9.0 


The wartime expansion of established industries is shown 
in the table above. 

Few women work in industry (about 3 per cent of the 
total) and most of them are in textiles, sock-making or 
other light work. 

Children are not allowed to enter some industries; there 
are laws limiting the age at which they can do such work, 
and also the kind of work and hours. Boys and girls, in 
common with women, are not allowed to do night work. 
In the census of 1937 we find that the non-adult worker 
numbers only 10 per cent of the whole. 

Many agricultural workers are entering industry owing 
to the growing demand for industrial workers, the attrac¬ 
tive wages, and better living conditions. 

During the war minimum wages were legalised for 
workers in industry as well as agriculture. Social legisla¬ 
tion has been enacted dealing with the workers, accidents, 
safety appliances, insurance, and labour contracts. Trade 
unions were permitted, and the right to strike was given 
to the workers. 
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Has Egypt the resources and materials to become an 

industrial country, and to what extent can industry be 
developed ? The important factors of industry are: 

(a) raw materials; 

(&) fuel and motive power; 

(c) capital; 

(d) workers. 

(a) Regarding raw materials, we see that Egypt has 
mineral products as well as agricultural ones. Nearly all 
her phosphate extracts are exported, while at the same 
time Egypt imports a large quantity of fertilisers. The 
decrease of the yield of land caused by intensive agri¬ 
culture is met by increasing amounts of fertilisers. 

Egypt imported about 510,000 tons of fertilisers in 1038 
as against 470,000 in 1939, 58,000 in 1942, and 270,000 
in 1943. This dependence on imported fertilisers has led 
Egypt to give much care to building up this industry. 

Egypt has large quantities of iron oxides, estimated at 
500 million tons in the Asswan zone. The raw material 
contains about 53 per cent of pure iron. It is near the 
surface, and the cost of extraction is not high. The only 
thing needed now is the fuel, which can be got if the 
Asswan Dam project is carried out, 

(b) Before the war Egypt suffered from a lack of fuel, 
especially coal. The shortage of imported coal encouraged 
Egyptian industries to use local fuels, such as oil and 
cotton seed cake. 


Production of petroleum increased from 225,736 tons 
in 1938 to 1,349,473 tons in 1945. 

The cement industry converted its machines from coal 
to oil. The Egyptian State Railways also converted over 
70 per cent of their locomotives to oil; this reduced 
consumption of coal from 40,000 tons in 1939 to only 
14,000 tons in 1943. Ginning machines, bakeries, and 
other kinds of industry followed suit. In 1938 1,500,000 
tons of coal were imported; in 1942 only 480,000 tons. 

There are other power projects which will be carried 
out soon: the exploitation of hydraulic power from the 
Asswan Dam, other waterfalls, and the Oattara de¬ 
pression. 


The well-known Asswan Dam is one of the largest in the 
world. It is expected that work will start this year, and 
hydro-electric power stations are planned to be completed 
in 195** The plan will enable Egypt to manufacture the 
450,000 tons of fertilisers of which she is urgently in need; 
to set up iron-smelting and -other industries; and to irri¬ 
gate nearly 250,000 acres of land, mainly in Upper Egypt. 

6x P e °t e d that the cost of each unit of electricity 
will be low, and this will encourage local industries and 
create others. 


The second important project is the Qattara depression. 
This depression was surveyed by the Survey Department 
in the Western Desert in 1925. The depression covers 
about four and a half million acres and is about 70 kilo¬ 
metres from the sea and 210 kilometres from Cairo. The 
plan is to make a canal from the Mediterranean Sea to the 
depression, and extract hydraulic power from the how of 
water. If the project is achieved it will serve the whole 
area of the Delta as far as Beni Suef with electricity. The 
project is not, however, being actively considered at 
present because of the huge capital outlay involved. 

(c) Many Of the rich landowners invested large amounts 
during the wax (in industry) in order to gain profits from 

also foreign capital 

because of the higher rates of interest and the low level 


of taxation; the rate of tax on normal industrial profits 
during the war was 12 per cent. There is no comparison 
between this rate and the rate of taxation anywhere else 
m the world. Egypt raises no obstacles at all to the entry 
of foreign capital and no differences are made between 
various nationalities; for instance, in 1937 E^ypt had 
according to the census, 2,547 factories'and workshops 
owned by foreigners and employing about 52,483 workers. 

The Government plays an important part in encouraging 
industry. It now controls the National Bank of Egypt 
and an industrial credit bank is also planned. ' 

MINERALS 

Crude mineral oil is considered the most important part 
of Egyptian mineral wealth. The first well was dug in 
1909 in Gamsa and afterwards others at Ghardaka, and, 
just before the last war, a very rich well was discovered 
in Ras Ghareb. The production of these -wells in 1938 was 
22 5 > 73 b tons The whole oi this is refined in the country. 

Phosphate is scattered in many parts of the country 
and is extracted from Safaga (Om El Hortat), Kosseir 
(Gcbel Durwia), both of them beside the Red Sea, and 
Sebara beside the Nile in Upper Egypt. Egyptian phos¬ 
phate, especially that from the Red Sea, is of the best 
quality. 

The annual output of phosphate is about 300,000 
tons and is mainly exported. At the same time, Egypt 
imports about half a million tons for fertilisers. Sebara 
phosphate, which is extracted on a small scale, is manu¬ 
factured into superphosphate in the country. 

, Egypt’s third important mineral product is manganese. 
The output in 1938 was 153,112 tons. Egyptian manga¬ 
nese is of poor quality, the raw extraction containing only 
30 per cent of manganese, whilst Russia's best contains 
about 50 per cent. Egypt's manganese is used with the 
iron ore extracted from Alsace and Lorraine; this is why 
most of it is normally exported to Germany, France, and 
Belgium. 

Besides these main mineral products Egypt extracts 
iron oxides at Asswan in increasing quantities. In addition 
there are talc, pumice stone, carbonates, sodium sulphate, 
wolfram, and gold. 

A committee has been formed to study the mineral 
wealth of Egypt. The Head of the Mines Department 
states that the sum of 19,000 has been set aside for 
geological research, and that further sums will be granted 
in every subsequent budget. Four missions—each consist¬ 
ing of three scientists—have been sent to the Eastern 
Desert for five months, beginning in November 1947. 
Their aim lias been to bring back with them samples for 
analysis in ^ the laboratories in Cairo, after which more 
missions will be sent out to study the possibilities of 
extracting the mineral ores. 

TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL ORGANISATIONS 

Flddratlon Ggypfienn® d® I’lndustri*: 26a rue CMrif 

Pasha, Cairo; L 1922; 1,000 mems.; representing larger 

industrial concerns and the following 18 industrial 

organisations; 

' Chamfer® Syndicate de* Entrepreneurs d’ Egypt®; 26a 
rue Chdrif Pasha, Cairo; f. 1928; 40 mems* 

Chamfer® de Navigation Fluvial® d’Egypte: 26a rue 

Ch&rif Pasha, Cairo; f. 1928; 17 mems. 

Chamfer® do 1’Industrie Egyptienne des Tafeacs et 
Cigarettes: P.O, Box 1658, 3 rue de la Gare du 
Cairo, Alexandria; i 1929; 17 mems* 
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Production of Petroleum and Minerals 


(in metric tons) 



1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

Petroleum . 

225,736 

659,305 

911,215 

1,190,878 

1,144,835 

1,257, 780 

1,320,957 

1,349 473 

Phosphates . 

458,404 

548,538 

183,464 

111,708 

327,470 

315,566 

318,186 

349,374 

Manganese . 

153,112 

119,882 

64,912 

2,i75 

8,169 

7»°79 

30 

47 

Iron oxides and ochre . 

714 

7 I 9 

2,633 

2,893 

7,100 

4,666 

2,723 

4,056 

Talc .... 

1,251 

833 

2,212 

5,229 

1,874 

2,054 

4,265 

3,868 

Gold (ounces) 

1,162 

3,877 

7*344 

2,868 

1,868 

890 

1,036 

3,014 

Chromium . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

500 

910 

150 

150 

Asbestos 

— 

— 

— 

— 

20 

7 

240 

85 

Natron 

5,000 

3,75° 

3*500 

6,200 

9,000 

7>963 

7,000 

6,700 

Alum .... 

— 

— 

— 

390 

700 

400 

817 

140 

Kaolin 

— 

— 

— 

130 

355 

539 

693 

512 

Diatomaceous earth 

— 

— 

— 

958 

1*254 

917 

834 

975 

Pumice stone 

L975 

1,650 

826 

200 

254 

295 

645 

950 

Barium sulphate . 

20 

3i 

61 

30 

60 

76 

59 

54 

Felspar 

199 

74 

138 

52 

19 

32 

50 



Chambre de l f Industrie Egyptienne du Cuir: P.O. Box 

1658, 3 rue de la Gare du Caire, Alexandria; f. 1929; 
28 mems. 

Chambre de I’Industrie Egyptienne du Riz: P.O. Box 
1658, 3 rue de la Gare du Caire, Alexandria; f. 1934; 
19 mems. 

Chambre de (’Industrie Egyptienne de i’Egrenage du 
Coton : P.O. Box 1658, 3 rue de la Gare du Caire, 
Alexandria; f. 1935; 43 mems. 

Chambre de I’Industrie Egyptienne de la Soierie: 

26a rue Ch&rif Pasha, Cairo; f. 1937; 28 mems. 

Chambre de rIndustrie Hullilre Egyptienne: P.O. Box 
1658, 3 rue de la Gare du Caire, Alexandria; f. 1937; 
18 mems. 

Chambre de I’Industrie Savonnifcra Egyptienne: 26a 

rue Chdrif Pasha, Cairo; f. 1938; 33 mems. 

Chambre des Maitres-Imprimeurs d’Egypte: 26a rue 

Chirif Pasha, Cairo; f. 1939, 93 mems. 

Chambre de I’Industrie Egyptienne du Tricotage: P.O. 

Box 1658, 3 rue de la Gare du Caire, Alexandria; 
f. 1940; 30 mems. 

Chambre des Fabricants des Produits Pharmaceutiques 
et Ghimiques: 26a rue Cherif Pasha, Cairo; f. 1941; 
34 mems. 

Chambre de I’Industrie Egyptienne du Lin: 26a rue 

Ch 6 rif Pasha, Cairo; f. 1943; 20 mems. 

Chambre de I’Industrie de Conserves Alimentaires 
d’Egypte: 26a rue Ch&rif Pasha, Cairo; 1 1944; 
15 mems. 

Chambre de I’Industrie Egyptienne de la Confiserie: 

26a rue Ch6rif Pasha, Cairo; f. 1944; 72 mems. 

Chambre de I’Industrie Electrique: 26a rue Ch6rif 
Pasha, Cairo; f. 1947; 45 mems. 

Chambre de I’Industrie Metallurgique et Mtoanique: 

26a rue Cherif Pasha, Cairo; f. 1946; 69 mems. 

Chambre de I’Industrie Hotelibre d’Egypte: 26a rue 

Ch&if Pasha, Cairo; 1 1947; 55 m ems. 

Cotton Research Board : Sharia El Madaris, Giza. (Orman); 
f. 1919; Dir. Dr. W, Lawrence Balls, c.m.g., c.b.e., 
f.r.s., d.sc.; Pubis. Reports and bulletins relating to 
the Cotton Research Board. 

Survey of Egypt: Sarwat Street, Orman Post Office, Giza; 
Dir. H.E. Abdel Khalik Motawi Bey; Pubis. Survey 
Department papers. 


CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 
Alexandria 

Anglo-Egyptian Chamber of Commerce: 8 rue Cherif Pasha. 

British Chamber of Commerce: 1 rue Centrale; Pres. F. E. 
Carver, o.b.e.; Vice-Pres. Charles Rof£; Hon. Treas. 
H. Alwyn Barker, o.b.e.; Mems. P. Allen, J. B. 
Barron, o.b.e., m.c., I. E. Cohen, H. E. Finney, m.c., 

A. Stock Givan, o.b.e., R. Grieve, W. A. Lancaster, 

B. F. Macdona, A. C. Mayne, F. J. C. Melhuxsh, 
D. A. Newby, Sir E. T. Peel, k.b.e., d.s.o., m.c., F. D. 
Scott, R. Walton, o.b.e. 

Chambre de Commerce Belgo-Egyptienne: 13 rue Bre- 
derode; Rep. in Alexandria Robert Halet, 18 rue 
Talaat-Harb Pasha. 

Chambre de Commerce Egyptienne d’Alexandria: 30 boule¬ 
vard Said I; Pres. Aly Emine Yehia Pasha; Treas, 
Haim Dorra; Mems. Mohamed Amine Ch£hayeb Bey, 
Abdel-Rahman Nofal, Hussein Bey Fahmy, Mo- 
Hamed Ad ib el Sarakeby, Hassan Mahfouz, 
Wassef Hammad, Ahmed Ibrahim el-Banna, Ishak 
Mohamed, Hag Mohamed Ahmed Bassiounci, 
Mohamed Imam Samaha, Mahmoud Fahmy Dar- 
wiche. 

Chambre de Commerce Franqaise: 50 rue N6bi Daniel; 
Pres. Pierre Geisenberger; Treas, Camille Le 
Breton; Mems. Jean Couturier, Charles Dousson, 
Pierre Grandguillot, Robert Gh£bali, Robert 
Hannaux, Charles Hemmerl£, Leopold Jullien, 
Andr£ Raminger, Kostia Rodocanachi, Georges 
Savon. 

Chambre de Commerce Hellbnique: 16 rue Cherif Pasha; 
Hon. Pres. D. Th£odorakis; Pres. Dimitri Zerbini; 
Councillors Chr. Anastassiadis, D. Canellatos, A. N. 
Caralis, Al. M. Casulli, N. Christofidis, C. Corakis, 
Ange Coutarelli, Mik£ Halcoussis, G. Moraitis, 
Ar. Mylonas, S. M. Pialopoulos, G. Psacharo- 
poulos, L. Rodocanachi, N. Sakellarios, C. M. 
Salvago, An. D. Th^odorakis, N. Yamodos, H. 
Zantidis. 

Chambre de Commerce Turque: 7 rue Found I; Hon. Pres. 
Hassan Nurelgin; Pres. Suat Saim On at; Treas. 
Ali Mollazad±; Mems. Mohamed Beshir Hariri, 
Habib Fouad Diab, Simon Pialopoulos. 
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Cairo 

British Chamber ©f Commerce: 20 rue Soliman Pasha; 
Chair. Hon. C. Campbell; Hon. Treas. E. W. Cooper; 
Mems. H. F. Ayres, W. A. Constant, J. H. De La 
Mare, E. A. H. Goodwin, R. Gordon Helsby, 
Marcus Hill, W. Jackson, T, C. Jennings, Sir A. 
Keown-Boyd, D. R. Mackintosh, A. Reynolds, S. 
Sayer, E. J. Taylor, R. J. D. Ward. 

Centro Gomercia! Espaiol de Egipto: 30 rue Ahmed- 
Heshmat Pasha (Zamalek); Pres. (Vacant); Sec.-Gen. 
Francois A. Pons; Councillors S. Coromel. L. Perez. 

Cairo Chamber of Commerce: 4 place el-Palaki; Pres. 
S. E. Abdel-M£guid El-Rimali Bey; Vicc-Pres. 
Mohamed Mohamed Salem Bey, Aly el-Bereir; 
Sec,-Gen. Abdel-Halim Mahmoud Aly; Treas. Kais- 
sar Boulos Gad-el-Karim; Mems. Amine Ahmed 
Said Bey, Sayed Mohamed Achour, Hanafi Farag, 
Salvator Cicurel Bey, Sayed Galal, Sami Tou- 
tounji, Abdel-Hamid Moustafa Gadou, Abdel- 
Hamid Moustafa Issawi, Mohamed Sayed Yassine 
Bey, Mohamed Loutfi Mahmoud Bey, Mohamed 
Amine Megahed, Mohamed Helmy Ghandour, 
Mohamed Abdel-Rahim Sameha, Mohamed Abdel- 
Aziz Amine, Mohamed Abdel-Wahab el-Sabrot. 


Chambre de Commerce Belgo-Egyptienne: 45 rue Kasr el- 
Nil, Cairo; Rep. F£lix Mattalon. 

Chambre de Commerce Frangaise du Cairo: Maison de 
France, 5 rue El Fadl; Hon. Pres. J. Camaly; Pres. 
J. Maucorps; Treas. E. Gilles; Mems. J. Barthe- 
Dejean, P. Favre, M. Fischer, M. A. H£non, L 
Laherrere, P. Neuville, H. Paillard, R. Teissere, 
J. Thuilot-Vincent. 

Chambre de Commerce Heltenique: 29 rue Malika Farida; 
Pres. Th. P. Cozzika; Treas. Costi Cozzika. 

Chambre de Commerce Suisse ©n Egypt©; 8 rue Malika 
Farida; Pres. Ernest Trembley; Treas. Henri Fer- 
rier; Mems. A. Bless, R. Bless, C. L. Burckhardt, 
V. Brunner, J. R. Fieshter, A. Groppi, H. Halter! 
H. Kupper, E. Rambling, A, Maeder, G. Peyer,’ 
Chr. de Planta, E. Rauber, J. Veillon. 

Port Said 

British Chamber of Commerce: Chair. T. E. Brown, o.b.e ; 
Hon. Sec, W. T. Rees. 

Minia 

Minia Chamber of Commerce: Maglag Chawich Minia; f. 
1933; Pres. Abdblgani Chawichb Bey; Sec. Sadbk 
Salama; 15 mems. 
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EDUCATION 


SYSTEM OF EDUCATION 

Modern education on Western lines was introduced into 
Egypt early in the nineteenth century by Mohammed Ali, 
the founder of the present royal dynasty; but more than 
a thousand years before Egypt had developed under 
Islamic influence a flourishing educational system, consist¬ 
ing of the “Kuttabs” (elementary schools) and the higher 
centres of learning instituted in the great mosques or in 
special colleges and academies. 

The advent of Mohammed Ali marked the beginning of 
a new orientation in the life of the country. The process 
of reconstruction started soon after he came to power, 
and embraced the machinery of government, the army and 
navy, the economic life, and, as the basis of all other 
reform, education. With his keen insight he realised from 
the very beginning that to run his factories and to supply 
his administration, his technical departments, and his 
army and navy with competent personnel, he required men 
educated on modern lines. 

The old Islamic institutions of El Azhar and its branches 
in the provinces were totally out of touch with modem 
life, so he decided to establish a new school system modelled 
on the French pattern. He started with the higher colleges 
and technical schools for which he felt the greatest im¬ 
mediate need, and for a time these recruited their students 
from the old institutions. Then he established modern 
secondary schools and, later, modern primary schools, to 
give children an education that would prepare them more 
adequately for the higher courses. 

No doubt this duality gave rise to many serious prob¬ 
lems, and it might be said that a gradual modernisation of 
the old schools would have led to better results and avoided 
those problems. But to Mohammed Ali that policy must 
have appeared impracticable, and, even if practicable, too 
slow and uncertain in its results. And in any case the prob¬ 
lems raised were not insoluble; indeed, the projects of 
educational reform inspired by the ideals of the nationalist 
renaissance under the Khedive Ismail and his successors 
were serious attempts to grapple with those problems, and 
pointed the way to their solution. 

The solution was in the direction of welding the Kuttabs 
and the modern primary schools into one national system, 
to provide a good primary—or elementary—education for 
all children, and to lay a broad basis for the succeeding 
educational stages. This direction was evident in the code 
issued in 1868, known as the code of the tenth Ragab, and 
more prominently, in the plans proposed in the report of 
the “Commission for the Reform of Education” submitted 
to the Council of Ministers in 1880, two years before the 
occupation of Egypt by the British. 

The 1868 code was issued in compliance with resolutions 
passed by the first Egyptian “House of Representatives”, 
convened in 1866. Those resolutions followed an enthusi¬ 
astic discussion, in which the demand for educational 
reform and expansion was emphasised by several repre¬ 
sentatives of the people. The code aimed at furthering 
popular education by: 

(1) Increasing the number of modern primaiy schools. 

(2) Improving the existing Kuttabs by placing them 
under educational and medical inspection, by pre¬ 
scribing satisfactory standards of work and equip¬ 


ment, and by requiring a minimum of qualifications 
in the teachers. 

(3) Combining the two sets of schools into a unified 
system. 

(4) Securing the participation of the well-to-do in 
financing the programme of national education. 

A start was made with the reconstruction of the system 
on this basis, but owing to financial difficulties and short¬ 
age of trained teachers, little headway was made. Still, 
the code must be regarded as a landmark in the history 
of education in Egypt. 

In 1880 the Council of Ministers charged a special com¬ 
mission to “study the condition of education in Egypt and 
to propose effective means of reforming it and spreading 
it in accordance with the principles laid down by the 
Minister of Education in his memorandum”. 

After several months of deliberations the Commission 
presented a very comprehensive and interesting report, 
reaffirming the unity of elementary and primary education, 
and outlining schemes for: 

(1) The establishment of a small rural school in every 
village with a population reaching 2,000, and a large 
primary school for every 10,000 of the population in the 
towns and cities. 

(2) A gradual increase in the number of secondary 
schools in proportion as competent teachers are trained. 

(3) The opening of a new teachers' college, in addition 
to the one then in existence, for the purpose of training 
teachers for the secondary and the more important primary 
schools. 

(4) The establishment of continuation courses with an 
agricultural, industrial or commercial trend for children 
who are debarred by lack of aptitude or by circumstances 
from pursuing secondary studies, and who, nevertheless, 
desire to continue their education. 

(5) The opening of a new higher school for administra¬ 
tion, and the reforming of the existent higher school and 
special (i.e. technical) schools. 

(6) The establishment of a higher advisory council for 
education, and of local education committees to consider 
plans for the organisation of education and its general 
administration in the various districts. 

(7) The institution of a regular and stable mode of 
financing the education programme by the imposition of 
local taxes (both in the cities and in the provinces), the 
revenue therefrom to be devoted to expenditure on educa¬ 
tion, in addition to grants provided by the central adminis-, 
tration, wherever necessary. 

From this outline it can be seen that the schemes 
drawn out by the Commission were far-reaching. They 
constitute a serious and well-considered attempt to tackle 
the problem of national education and to bridge the gulf 
separating the two school systems that had existed side 
by side since the days of Mohammed AH. 

The Council of Ministers approved the schemes and 
measures were started immediately to put them into effect. 
Had the poHcy they represented been pursued sincerely 
and consistently from that day, Egypt might have reached 
to-day a level of education that could stand comparison 
with that of almost any other country. 
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As a result of widespread discontent with its educational 
policy, the administration granted the provincial councils 
(established in 1909) the authority to impose local taxation 
up to a certain limit, part of the revenue of which might 
be spent on education. Although their resources were 
limited, those councils, moved on by public enthusiasm, 
made the best of the opportunity allowed them, and by 
1920 they had established more elementary and primary 
schools than the Ministry of Education had established 
ince 1882, as the lollowing tabic for 1920 shows: 


Elementary Schools 



(a) 

(6) 

(C) 

No. of schools 

339 

fit 1 

2,940 

No. of pupils 

• 18,303 56.793 

213,949 


Boys' Primary Schools 




(a) 

(6) 

(c) 

No, of schools 

34 

53 

fit 

No. of pupils 

. 10,749 

6,434 

11,770 


Girls’ Primary Schools 




(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

No. of schools 

5 

12 

25 

No. of pupils 

843 

I. 3 I 7 

2,868 


(а) Schools run by the Ministry of Education. 

(б) Schools run by the provincials councils. 

(cf Private schools under inspection, of the Ministry. 

The year 1925 marked a turning-point in the develop¬ 
ment of education in Egypt. Three years before Egypt 
had been declared an independent sovereign State, and 
although British military occupation continued, a large 
measure of freedom in the domain of education was 
allowed the Egyptian administration. A year later the 
present democratic Constitution was promulgated, in¬ 
cluding an article which made elementary education com¬ 
pulsory in principle for all children. The first Parliament 
under the new Constitution met in January 1924, but even 
before that the Ministry of Education was already studying 
means and ways of implementing that article. By 1925 
a huge scheme of educational expansion had been approved 
by Parliament, and measures were being taken to carry 
it out with the co-operation of the provincial councils, 
which were given wider powers. Existing training colleges 
for elementary teachers were greatly expanded and emer¬ 
gency training courses were instituted; and in the autumn 
of 1925 762 new elementary schools were opened. 

Thereafter, about 200 new schools were opened every 
year until 1934, when the rate of expansion slowed down 
because of financial difficulties; but the movement has since 
been resumed. The result is that in 1945 a million children 
between the ages of seven and twelve—of whom 400,000 
were girls—were receiving elementary instruction, as com¬ 
pared with barely a quarter of a million in 1920. At the 
same time the number of children in the primary schools 
—Government and private—rose, in the case of boys, from 
30,000 in 1920 to 135,000 in 1945—in round figures (the 
latter figure including about 15,000 children in infant 
departments). The corresponding number for girls in¬ 
creased from 5,000 in 1920 to 45,000 in 1945 (including 
about 8,000 in infant departments). 

A law issued in 1933 to organise elementary education 
authorised the Minister of Education to enforce compulsion 
in any area where enough schools for all children were 
available, This provision has already been put into effect 
in many parts of the country. 

Secondary education has developed proportionately. 
The expansion in girls* secondary schools is interesting, 
the number of girls attending them increasing from 28 
in 1920 to 5*600 in 1:945, Domestic subjects were given 
prominence in these schools, and in some of them the 


whole course of general education was built round a core 
of domestic science and arts. 

The year 1925 further saw the beginning of great develop¬ 
ments in the field of higher education. The Higher Schools 
of Medicine and Law and the Higher Training College were 
amalgamated, forming a State university under the name 
of Fouad 1 University, in which those institutions were 
taken as nuclei for the Faculties of Medicine, Law, Science 
and Arts respei tively. Later the 1 'acuities of Engineering* 
Agriculture, Commerce, and Veterinary Medicine were in¬ 
corporated in the university. The College of Arabic Studies 
is the most recent addition. Great care was taken to raise 
the standard of scholarship in the various departments, 
to create a healthy social and academic atmosphere, and 
to encourage research work. In the building up of this 
atmosphere valuable help was given by a large number of 
eminent professors recruited from various European coun¬ 
tries. 

In 1942 a second modern university was established at 
Alexandria under the name of Farouk I University. 

The number of students enrolled at the two universities 
is now about 20,000, including thousands of women 
students and a large number of students of both sexes 
from the countries of the Middle East. 

In addition, the thousand-year-old University of Al- 
Azhar has been reorganised as a modern centre of Islamic 
studies, including theology, Islamic jurisprudence, and 
Arabic language and literature. 

Furthermore, a number of institutes of college level have 
been established by the Ministry of Education to train 
professional workers in the fields of agriculture, commerce, 
industrial engineering, applied arts, teaching, home econ¬ 
omics, social service, public hygiene, etc. 

At the same time the Egyptian Government, continuing 
a tradition of cultural co-operation started by Mohammed 
Ali early in the nineteenth century, sent hundreds of 
students every year to finish their education in Western 
universities. Those scholars pursued studies in almost 
every field, and most of them, having obtained high 
academic qualifications or received expert training in 
technical fields, came back to be added to the staffs of the 
universities or appointed to carry on technical work in the 
Government departments and in private institutions. The 
second World War interrupted the stream of students for 
some years, but the missions were resumed immediately 
after the cessation of hostilities; and at present there are 
more than 700 students taking various courses in European 
and American universities, of whom 519 have been sent, 
and are supported, by the Government. 

Technical education has received particular attention 
during the last twenty years. Under the British, Egyptian 
economy was kept on a mainly agricultural basis. Apart 
from the Higher School of Engineering, which trained archi¬ 
tects and civil engineers for irrigation work, and four 
schools of commerce and agriculture, the British estab¬ 
lished technical schools only for minor crafts. The number 
of students attending all those schools in 1921 totalled 
about 15,000. 

But with a population density of about 1,400 per arable 
square mile—the highest In any country in the world—it 
has been increasingly realised that under a purely agricul¬ 
tural economy it will be impossible to secure for the masses 
a decent standard of living. Freed from foreign control, 
Egypt therefore decided to launch large schemes of in¬ 
dustrialisation, and technical education was accordingly 
expanded in proportion, To-day the number of technical 
schools of all levels has reached seventy, with an enrolment 
of nearly 20,000 students of both sexes. 

Nor have the recent educational efforts of the Govern- 
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ment been confined to young children and students. 
Adult education has received great impetus recently, and 
a systematic campaign against adult illiteracy is develop¬ 
ing. Evening classes for illiterates give instruction in 
health and civics, in addition to the three R's. A law was 
passed in 1944 making attendance at such classes com¬ 
pulsory for adults of both sexes, and enforcing upon big 
landowners and employers the duty of providing the 
necessary instruction for their employees. This law has 
been put into operation in many regions, and about 
200,000 persons are now receiving instruction in accordance 
with it. Another line of approach to adult education was 
the opening, as an evening institution, of the "People’s 
University" in Cairo in 1946 to provide various cultural 
and vocational courses. The courses have proved so 
popular that in 1946 fourteen branches of the university 
were opened in the provinces. 

The emphasis on adult education is one aspect of a far- 
reaching revolution that has taken place in the philosophy 
of education in Egypt during the last twenty-five years. 

Since 1941 many new reforms have been inaugurated. 
They may be outlined briefly as follows: 

(1) In 1944 the payment of fees was abolished in all 
modern primary schools, and, at least in principle, a child 
is no longer handicapped by poverty. 

(2) Measures have been taken since 1941 to bring the 
curricula and equipment of the elementary schools gradu¬ 
ally up to the level of the primary schools, with the excep¬ 
tion, during a transition period, of the study of a foreign 
language in the last two years of the latter type of school. 

A scheme now under consideration by the Supreme 
Advisory Council on Education aims at: 

(a) Lengthening the elementary courses to six years, 
namely from six to twelve years of age. The 1925 
scheme provided for a five-year course only. 

(b) Enabling bright children who have completed the 
elementary course to pass on to secondary schools, 
arrangements being made in those schools for them 
to catch up with other children in the foreign 
language. 

(3) In order to make the schools active agents in the 
national campaign against disease, great attention is being 
paid to physical education, to nutrition of school children, 
and to provision of medical treatment to those of them 
who need it. 

An adequate school medical service has been developed 
since 1941. All school children are now examined medically 
at regular periods, and those found suffering from endemic 
or other diseases are given the necessary treatment in 
school clinics or sent to hospital if the case is serious. 

Further, a law passed in 1943 made the State responsible 
for providing a free meal to elementary school children. In 
the following year 300,000 children were given lunch, and 
the number has been growing up yearly. It is hoped that 
within two years all school children will come under the 
operation of the law. 

(4) Since 1943 experiments have been conducted in 
some village schools with a view to the development of 
curricula based on the practical needs of rural life, so that 
education might become a powerful means of improving 
the standard of living amongst the peasants. 

An interesting feature of these experiments is the attempt 
made in a number of areas to co-ordinate the work of the 
various social agencies serving the area in what have come 
to be known as "Social Centres". A team consisting of 
a social worker, a doctor, a number of health visitors, and 
the schoolmasters of the region work together to arouse 
in the peasants a consciousness of their problem and a 


desire to improve their life, and then to give them guidance 
and assistance in their efforts to satisfy that desire. 

(5) Finally, a programme of educational expansion has 
been drawn up providing for the establishment, within a 
period of twenty years, of enough schools for the two 
million children between the ages of six and twelve who 
have no places in the elementary and the primary schools 
yet. Problems of the construction of premises, of the 
training of teachers and of finance have been carefully 
considered, and arrangements are being made to launch 
this programme in October 1948. 


UNIVERSITIES 

F0UAD I UNIVERSITY 

(Gameai Fouad ei-Awal) 

RUE HADIKET EL-ORMANE, CAIRO 
Free State University. Founded 1908. 

Rector: Dr. Ibrahim Shawky Bey, m.r.c p. 

Vice-Rector: Aly Mostafa Mosharrafa Pasha, ph.d. 
(Lond.J, d.sc. (Lond.). 

General Secretary: Dr. Ahmed Abdel Salam el-Krrdany 
Bey, b.sc.(hon.), d.i.c,, ph.d. (Lond.). 

The central library contains 157,350 volumes. 

Number of students: 9,917 men, 607 women, total 10,524. 

Deans: 

Faculty of Agriculture: Dr. Hamed Selim Solimam Bey, 
ph.d. (Cantab). 

Faculty of Arabic Learning: Prof. Zaki el-Mohandis Bey. 
Faculty of Arts: Dr. Abd el-Wahab‘Azzam Bey, d.litt. 
(Cairo). 

Faculty of Commerce: Prof. Hussein Kamel Selim Bey, 
m.a. (Liverpool). 

Faculty of Engineering: Prof. Mohamed Shafik Abdel 
Rahman Bey, m.a.(econ.) (Edin.). 

Faculty of Law: Dr. Mohamed Mosrafa el-Kolaly Bey, 
ll.d. (Paris). 

Faculty of Medicine: Dr. Ibrahim Shawky Bey, m.r.c.p. 
(Lond.). 

Faculty of Science: Dr. Aly Mostafa Mosharrafa Pasha, 
ph.d., d.sc. (Lond.). 

Faculty of Veterinary Medicine: Dr. Abd el-Aziz el- 
Nomany Bey, dip. in vet. med. (Cairo). 

Professors; 

Faculty of Agriculture: 

El Behery, El Saiid (Agriculture). 

El Bolkeny, Hamed Mahmoud (Agriculture). 

Ghannam, Abd El Ghani Kamel (Agriculture). 

Seleem, Mohamed Youssef (Dairying). 

Soliman, Hamed Selim Bey (Entomology). 

Faculty of Arts: 

Azzam, Abdel-Wahab Bey (Arabic literature and Oriental 
Languages), 

Drew, D. L. (Latin). 

El Charkawy, Mohamed Abdel Monem (Regional Geo- 
gxaphy). 

El Kholy, Sheikh Amin (Arabic Literature). 

Gabra, Sami (Egyptian Archaeology). 

Guyon, Bernard (French literature). 

Hassan, Hassan Ibrahim (Islamic History). 

Ibrahim, Ahmed Amin Bey (Arabic Literature). 

Mohamed, Mohamed Awad Bey (Geography). 

Ziada, Mohamed Mustafa (Mediaeval History). 

Faculty of Commerce: 

Brian, Melika (Business Administration). 

El Shafei, Abdel Monem (Applied Statistics). 

Hafez, Mohamed Abdel Rahman (Accountancy), 

Khaled, Radwan Ahmed (Financial Mathematics). 
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Mehanna, Abdel Aziz (Economics). 

Seleem, Hussein Kamel Bey (Economic History). 

Faculty of Engineering; 

Abu-Zaiira, Mostapha Ahmed (Mathematics). 

Addison, H. (Hydraulic Machines). 
kl-I>efrawi, Abdkl-Hamid (Petroleum Engineering). 
el-Demirdash, Ibrahim Adham (Aeronautical Engineering). 
el» Know, Mohamicd Abdel-Mogiini (Electrical Machine 
Design). 

el-Sayed, Labib (Foundation). 

el-Skishini, Mahmoud (Electrical Engineering). 

Fahmy, Osman (Hydraulics). 

Gabr, Aly Labib (Architecture). 

Geneve, L. F. C. A. (Power Stations). 

Giialt, Aziz (Municipal Engineering and Town Planning). 
Hanna, William Selim (Building Construction and Road 
Construction). 

IIefny, Hussein (Irrigation). 

Holman, B. W. (Mining Engineering). 

Iskander, Kamel (Theory of Machines and Machine Design). 
Kamal, Mohamed Aziz (Properties and Testing of Materials). 
Nazkef, Mostapha Bey (Physics). 

Omar, Mahmoud (Industrial Chemistry). 

Rahman, Mouamed Shafik Abdel Bey (Surveying and 
Geodesy). 

Reltom, F, E. (Mechanics), 

Shatwell, H. G. (Industrial Chemistry). 

Talaat, Mahmoud (Theory of Structures). 

Wickknden, A. F. {Architectural Working Drawings). 

Zohni, A li Bey (Mathematics). 

Faculty of Law; 

Badr* Mouamed Abd el-Monkm (Roman Law). 

El Khafif, Aly (Musulrnan Law). 

El-Kolaly, Mohamed Mostafa Bey (Criminal Law). 
el-Motaal, Mohammed Zaki Abd (Political Economy). 
Farag, Wadie Mikhail (Civil Law). 

Frazer (Political Economy). 

Genkna, Mahmoud Samy Bey (International Law). 
Khallaf, Abdel Wahab (Musulrnan Law). 

Rifai, Abd El Hakim Bey (Political Economy). 

Sabry, El Saykd (Constitutional Law). 

Saleh, Mohamed Bry (Commercial Law). 

Stait, Ahmed Heshmat Abou (Civil Law). 

Zaki, Hamed (International and Private Law). 

Faculty of Medicine; 

Anrf.p, G. V, (Physiology). 

Arafa, Mohamed Aly (Medicine). 

Azf.r, Mikhail (Skin Diseases). 

Barrada, Yousef (Neurology), 

Derry, 1 ), E. (Anatomy). 

El Ghamrawy, Mohamed Ahmed (Chemistry). 

El Katib, Abd all a Bey (Surgery). 

El Kattan, Mahmoud Azmy Bey (Ophthalmology). 

Emara, Mohamed Mohamed Bey (Forensic Medicine). 
Erfan, Mahmoud Bey (Medicine). 

Bzzat, Hussein (Venereal Diseases). 

Fattah* Mohamed Abdel (Pharmacology). 

Fahmy, Ibrahim Ragab (Pharmacognosy). 

Gaafar, Mohamed (Medicine). 

Gohar, Mohamed Abdel Hamid (Bacteriology). 

Hamouda, Mostafa (Experimental Physiology). 

Handousa, Ahmed El Saved Bey (Ear, Nose, and Throat). 
Hussein, Mohamed Kamel Bey (Orthopaedic), 

Ibrahim, Mohamed Bey (Medicine). 

Ismail, Mahmoud (Gynaecology and Obstetrics), 

Khalek, Ahmed Khalil Abdel (Children). 

Maher, Amin Bey (Operative Dental Surgery). 

Mahfouz, Naguib Pasha (Gynaecology and Obstetrics). 
Makar* Naguib (Urology), 

Mooro, Mohamed Abdel Wahab Pasha (Surgery), 

Omar, Mostafa Bey (Clinical Pathology). 

Raghkb, Mostafa Bey (Radiology). 

SalamA* Abdel Azim Yousif Bey (Electrotherapy). 

Salaiwa, Anis (Post-Graduate Medicine), 

Samaan* Kara» (Materia Medica). 

Selim, Mohamed (Anathesia). 

Shafik, Ahmeo Pasha (Gynaecology and Obstetrics). 

Shalahy. ShafOk fgnrgeryL 

Sorour, MostmtaPaiemy Bey (Pathology), 

Wasif, Genu* B&y (M«i Anatomy and Physiology).' 


Faculty of Science; 

Ahmed, M. Mursi (Pure Mathematics). 

Ayres, T. L. R. (Physics). 

Efflatoun, H. C. Bey (Entomology) 

Lewis, F. J. (Botany). 

Mansour, Kamel (Zoology). 

Mosharra.fa, A M Pasha (Applied Mathematics). 

Omara, M. A. (Applied Mathematics). 

Sabet, Y. S. (Botany). 

Schonberg, A. (Chemistry). 

Zdansky, O. (Geology). 

Faculty of Veterinary Medicine: 

El Nomany, Abd el-Aziz Bey (Medicine and Meat Inspec- 

tion). r 

Morcos, Zaki (Bacteriology). 

FAROUK I UNIVERSITY 

(Gameat Farouk el-Awal) 

6 RUE KENISSA EL-INGUIUZIA, STANLEY BAY 
RAMLEH, ALEXANDRIA 
Founded 1942. 

Rector : Mohamed Sapkk Gohar Bey. 

Vice-Rector: Dr. Mahmoud Samy Gu&n&na Bey. 
Secretary-General : Gaafar Mohamed Nafraoui. * 

Deans: 

Faculty of Agriculture: Dr, Y. Sabet Salem Bby. 

Faculty of Arts: Dr. A. H. el-Abbady Bey. 

Faculty of Commerce : Dr. Mohamed Shafik* Hassan Bey. 
Faculty of Engineering: Dr. S. Fahmi Bey. 

Faculty of Law : Dr. el-Said Mustapha Bey. 

Faculty of Medicine : Dr. Ali Hassan Bey. 

Faculty of Science: Dr, PI. Fawzi Bey. 

Professors: 

Faculty of Agriculture; 

El Helali, Abbas Fatih (Botany). 

Sabet, Younes (Entomology and Zoology). 

Saleh, Ahmed Abdel Ghaffar (Zoology and Entomology). 

Faculty of Arts: 

Abou-Bakr, Abdel-Moneim Yousef (Classics). 

Adawi, Ahmed Mohamed (Geography). 

Afifi, About Ela (Philosophy), 

Ali, Zaki (History). 

Ahmed, M. Khalafalla (Arabic Language). 

Amer, Moustafa Bey (Geography). 

Attia, Aziz Sourial (History). 

Auchmuty, J. J. (History). 

Burmkster, Hanraha Holland (Classics). 

Fikry, Ahmed (Classics), 

Hezayen, Soli man (Geography). 

Labane, I. Abdel-Meguid (Arabic Languages), 

Moustafa, Ibrahim (Arabic Language), 

Weiss, Allen (Classics), 

Faculty of Commerce: 

Aboul-Naga, El Sayeu-el-Sadik. 
el-Delgawi, Aziz. 
el-Gueretly, Aly Ahmed, 

Goulian, Aly Hosni Zkin-el-Abbdine, 

Harlock, F. 

Hassan, Mohamed Shafik. 

Mazloum, Mohamed, 

Younes, Abdel Ghaffour, 

Faculty of Engineering; 

Abou-Steit, M. Abdel-Latif. 

Bichara, Sadek Bestawros. 

Chafki, Hassan. 

rl-Dib, Hussein Moustafa Kamal (Vice-Dean). 
el-Dali, M. Zaki, 
el-Hakim, Mahmoud. 

Fathx* Aly Bey. 

Karam, Ahmed Aly. 

Marei, Hassan* 

Mohieddine* Mohamed* 

Morgan* Ayad. 

Mourtada* Saybd. 


no 
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Nash, Abbas. 

NouRj M. Moustafa. 

Rifaat, Ibrahim 
Ruelle, H. 

Saad, Fahmy. 

Tantawi, Mohamed Kamal. 

Youssef, Moustafa Ramadan. 

Faculty of Law: 

Abdel-Hadi, Ahmed (Maritime Law). 

Boghdadi, Hassan Ahmed (Civil Law). 

Chafik, Mohsen (Commercial Law). 

Chehata, Tewfik (Constitutional Law). 

Fahmy, Hussein (Economics and Finance). 

Heif, Aly Sadek Abou (International Law). 

Khafagui, Moustafa , Sheikh (Islamic Law). 

Khallaf, Hussein (Economics and Finance). 

Mehanna, Fouad (Constitutional Law). 

Metwalli, Abdel Hamid (Constitutional Law). 

Moustafa, M. Mahmoud (Criminal Science). 

Faculty of Medicine: 

Abbassi, M. Abdou (Preventive Medicine). 

Abou-Chadi, Ahmed Zaki (Bacteriology). 

Badr-el-Din, Yousef (Forensic Medicine). 

Barrada, M. Aziz (Ophthalmology). 

Barsoum, Hanna (Clinical Pathology). 

Choukri, Osman (PecLiatrie), 

Daoud, Kamel Mikhail (Bio-Chemistry). 
el-Aassar, Youssef Hassan (Anatomy). 
el-Gazaerly, Mounir (Pathology). 

Farghaly, M. Mahmoud (Dental Surgery). 

Hafez, Abdel Hamid (Surgery). 

Hamada, Gawad (Orthopaedic). 

Helmi, Abbas (Surgery). 

Khayyal, M. Amine Hassanein ( Pharmacology). 

Nagha, Seddik A. (Electrotherapy and Radiotherapy). 
Sabry, Ibrahim Bey (Dermatology). 

Salah-el-Dine, M. (Internal Diseases). 

Salem, Hassan Helmy (Parasitology). 

Sobhi, Hassan (Gynaecology and Obstetrics). 

Talaat, Mohamed (Physiology). 

Faculty of Science: 

Fakhouri, Nazim (Chemistry). 

Fikri, M. Aziz (Botany). 

Flaschentrager, B. (Chemistry). 

Hegab, M. Aly (Mathematics). 

Nikitine, S. (Physics). 

UNIVERSITY ©F At-AZffAR 
CAIRO 
Founded 970. 

Rector: (Vacant). 

Vice-Rector: Sheikh Abdel Rahman Hassan. 

The library contains: Central Library, 100,000 volumes; 
branch libraries: El-Magharba (Moorish), 10,000 volumes; 
Turkish, 9,000 volumes; Syrian, 5,700 volumes; El- 
Saayda (Upper Egyptian), 3,000 volumes; El-Hanifya, 
3,000 volumes; Sinnariya, 1,000 volumes. 

Deans: 

Faculty of Theology: Sheikh Abdel Galil Issa. 

Faculty of Islamic Jurisprudence : Sheikh Issa Mann on. 
Faculty of Arabic Language : Sheikh Hamed Mihesen. 

„ Institutes of the Al-Azhar University 
Cairo Institute: f. 1930; primary section: 1,093 students; 
secondary section: 1,077 students; number of pro¬ 
fessors 146. 


Institute Of Alexandria: f. 1903; primary section: 355 
students; secondary section: 325 students; number of 
professors 50; the library contains 14,268 vols. 

Al-Azhar Mosque: Cairo; public division with 626 Egyptian 
and 381 foreign students; number of professors 35. 

Damietta institute (Mosque of Al Bakr): f. 1894; primary 
section: 364 students; the library contains 8,857 vols. 

Tanta Institute (Al Garni’ El Ahmady) : f. 1276, renewed 
1769; public division: 65 students; primary section: 729 
students; secondary section: 930 students; number of 
professors 101; the library contains 6,741 vols. 

Shebin El Korn Institute: f. 1937; primary section: 442 
students; secondary section: 345 students; number of 
professors 58; the library contains i,Si 6 vols. 

Disuq Institute: f. 1895; primary section: 335 students; 
number of professors 28; the library contains 4,572 vols. 

Assiut Institute: f. 1915; primary section; 541 students; 
secondary section: 634 students; number of professors 
66; the library contains 4,718 vols, 

Qena Institute: f. 1938; primary section: 254 students; 
secondary section: 169 students; number of professors 
33; the library contains 1,937 v ols. 

AMERICAN UNIVERSITY AT ©AIR© 

113 RUE KASR EL AINI, CAIRO 
Founded 1919. 

President: John S. Badeau, b,s., b.d., s.t.h., d.d. 

Treasurer: Harlan D. Conn, m.a. 

Secretary: Charles C. Adams, ph.d. 

Registrar: Edmon Abdel Nur, m.a. 

Librarian: C. Worth Howard, ed.d. 

The library contains 30,000 volumes. 

Number of students: 375. 

Publication: Journal of Modern Education (Arabic) 

(Editor Dr. Amire Boktor). 

Deans: 

Faculty of Arts and Science: C. Worth Howard, m.a., 
ed.d. 

Department of Education: Amire Boktor, ph,d. 

Division of Extension: John Rizq, m.a. 

School of Oriental Studies: Charles C. Adams, ph.d. 

Additional Staff: 


Associate Professors 3 

Assistant Professors 9 

Instructors 18 

Lecturers 3 


FEOPLE’S UNIVERSITY 
94 RUE KASR EL AINI, CAIRO 
Founded 1946. 

Rector: H.E. Amin Ibrahim Kahil Bey. 

General Secretary: E. Mahmoud Zaki. 

Registrar: Gamal Yassin Abou el-Nour. 

Librarian: A. Abou Helekah. 

Number of branches of the People's University through¬ 
out the Provinces: 14. 

Number of staff: 500. 



People’s University (Cairo): analysis of enrolments 





No. OF 



No. OF 



Students 



Students 

Political Science 

• 

. . 84 

Industry . 

• 

, 200 

History . 


. . J99 

Science 

• 

. 108 

Commerce 


. . 202 

Sociology 

» 

215 

Medicine 


„ , 200 

Women’s Household Science 

71 

Arts 

. 

. . 167 

Technical . 

. 

195 



Total No. of Students: 1,641 






Ill 
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People's University 
Branches 

No. OF 
Students 
(Men) 

No. OF 

Students 

(Women) 

Total 

Students 

Attending 

Prep. Classes 
for Boys in 
Crafts 

Alexandria 

916 

56 4 

1,480 

ir 

Damietta .... 

138 

71 

209 

31 

Damanhour 

197 

131 

328 

Q 

Tanta .... 

33 i 

448 

779 

91 

Mansoura .... 

285 

186 

471 


Shibin El Korn . 

44 5 

76 

521 

1 J 1 

IOO 

Mehalla El Kubra 

Zagazig .... 

140 

232 

1 77 

140 

409 

1 I 3 2 

27 

Beni Suef .... 

19 3 

108 

301 

AK 

Mini a .... 

71 

206 

! 277 

T-J 

Il8 

Assiut .... 

250 

131 

381 

28 

Sobag .... 

197 

265 

452 

66 

Qena ..... 

200 

151 

351 

20 

Asswan .... 

195 

63 

258 

6 

Total . 

3.780 

2 >577 

c>. 357 

817 


HIGHER SCHOOLS NOT AFFILIATED TO 
UNIVERSITIES 

Higher Institute for Agriculture: Shebin Ei-Kom; number 
of teachers 15, students 60. 

Dean : Mtre. Abdel Latif Al Nayyal. 

Higher institute of Finance and Commerce: 26 rue Saha 
Zaghloul Mounira, Cairo; L 1942; studies business and 
financial administration, law, and English and French 
languages; number of students 320. 

Dean: A. Hussein. 

Professors: 

H. Labib (Business and Financial Administration). 

Dr. E. A. el-Moughazi (Law). 

H. el-Yarouni (Accountancy and Auditing). 

Dr. A. Yassin (Commercial Mathematics). 

Higher School of Applied Arts: Giza; number of teachers 
34, students 200. 

Director: Mtre. Ahmed Ahmed Yousef. 

Higher School of Fine Arts: Zamalek, Cairo; number of 
teachers 27, students 164. 

Director: Mtre. Abdel Monrim Heikal. 

Higher Institute for Women Teachers of Arts: Boulac, 
Cairo; number of teachers 58, students 301. 

Dean: Sitt Aisha Xkbal Hashed. 

Higher School of Applied Engineering: rue El-Sharayar 
Abbassiah, Cairo; f. 1839; studies: mechanical, elec¬ 
trical, and general engineering; number of students 920. 
Dean: A, W. Kamel, b.sc.(hons.) (Birmingham). 
Institute of Education: rue Amin Sany Pasha, Mounira, 
Cairo; i 1929; studies: art and physical training; 
number of students 379. 

Deans: A. Hassouna Bey, Dr. A. A. el-Kerdany 
Bey, I. M. el-Kabbany Bey, M. F. Abu-Hadeed 
Bey. 

Institute of Education for Women: 3 rue Prince Said, 
Zamalek, Cairo; L 1933; studies: high education, science, 
English and Arabic languages; number of students 153, 
Dean: Miss Bloar. 

LEAEHES> SOCIETIES AND 
EESEAHCH INSTITUTIONS 

AoadSmio Fouad I do la iarsgsie Arab®: no rue Kasr Ei 
Aini* Cairo; t 1932. 

President: Ahmed Louxfi el-Saybd Pasha, 
Secretary - Gemrdl : Dr. Mansour Fahmy Pasha. 
Publications; Deview of Fouad 1 Royal Academy of the 
Arabia language. 


Members: 

Sheikh Ibrahim Hamrouche. 

Ahmed el-Awamri Bey. 

Ahmed Amine Bey. 

Ahmed Hafez A wad Bey. 
kl-Sayed Hassan Kayati, 

Antoun Gemayal Pasha. 

S.E. Haim Nahum Effendi. 

Dr. Taha Hussein Bey. 

Dr. Aly Tewfik Shousha Pasha. 

Abbas Mahmoud el-Akkad. 

Abdel-Aziz Fahmy Pasha. 

Aly f.l-Garem Bey. 

Dr. Fares Nimr Pasha. 

Sheikh Mohamed el-Khadr Hussein. 

Dr. Mohamed PIussein Heikal Pasha. 

Abdel-Hamid Badawi Pasha, 

Dr. Ibrahim Bayoumi Madkour. 

Dr. Abdel-Razzek Aiid. Sanhoury Pasha, 

Dr, Abd el-Wahab Azzam Bey. 

Dr. Mohamed Charaf Bey. 

Moustafa Nazif Bey. 

Mohamed Farid Abou-Hadid Bey. 

Sheikh Mahmoud Chaltout. 

Sheikh Abdel-Wahab Khalaf. 

Dr. Ahmed Zaki Bey. 

Zaki el-Mohandess Bey. 

Department of Public Health Laboratories: rue Sultan 

Hussein, Cairo; f. 1885; Dir. A. Yehya Bey; Section 
Dirs.: Bacteriology, B. R. Sandiford, Chemistry, 
M. M. Sabry, Clinical Pathology, M. A. Ashour, 
Technical Researches, G. N. Cossery, Water, H. H. 
R ashed, Antirabic Institute and Hospital, I. M. 
Shahin, Serum and Vaccine Laboratory, M. Ali Bey. 

Egyptian Government Zoological Service: Cairo; comprises 

Zoological Survey of Egypt, Giza Zoological Gardens 
and Museums and Gezira Aquarium; Dir. I. Kadry. 

Egyptian Horticultural Society; P.O, Box 46, Cairo; f. 1915; 
Chair. Taker Bey Lozy; Hon, Sec. Abdel Aziz Bey 
Omar; Publ. Horticultural Review. 

Egyptian Pharmaceutical Society : 42 rue Kasr El Aini, 

Cairo; f. 1930; Pres. Dr. Mohamed Bey Abdel Latif; 
Hon. Sec. Ibrahim" Bey Rogab Fahmy; 200 mems.; 
Publ. Reports. 

Fouad 1 Institute for Tropical Diseasess 10-12 rue Kasr 
B 1 Aini, Cairo; 1 1931; Adviser M. Khalil Bay; 
Dir, A. Halawari; Section Chiefs: Tropical Medicine, 
A. Halawari, Helminthology, J, B. Hilmy, Entom¬ 
ology J. Baz, Biochemistry, M. H. Staker, Chemo¬ 
therapy, G. Nour el-Din, Haematology, A. Y, Awni, 
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Bacteriology, A. Abdallah, Khanka Malaria Research 
Station, F. M. Wakhla, Fayed Malaria Research 
Station, G. Baroub. 

Geological Museum: Public Works Ministry Gardens, 
Sharia Sultan Hussein, Cairo; 1 1898; Publ. reports 
and bulletins, with geological maps of the areas de¬ 
scribed; Dir. O. H. Little; Asst. Dir. M. I. Attia. 

Hydro-Biological Station-Ghardaqa: f. at Ghardaqa on the 
Red Sea in 1929, the parent institution is the Faculty 
of Science, Cairo. A research station, museum, training 
centre for students, and an important post for dis¬ 
section material for zoology and botany departments. 

In 1930 the late King Fouad presented to it his 
private collection at El-Chatby, containing reference 
books, scientific models, and nautical research appara¬ 
tus. The station contains a library and a museum. 
Regular correspondence and exchange of research 
activity are kept up with more than 300 scientific 
institutions; Dir. Dr. Hamed Abdel Fattah Gohar. 

Institut d’Egypte: 13 rue Sultan Hussein, Cairo; f. 1859; 
studies questions relating to Egypt and neighbouring 
countries from literary, artistic, and scientific points 
of view; pubis. Bulletin (annual) and Memoirs, 

President: S.E. Kamel Osman Ghaleb Pasha. 
Vice-Presidents: M. O. H. Little, Dr. Ex. Drioton. 
Secretary-General: M. G. Wiet. 

Librarian-Treasurer: Dr. I. G. L-esvi. 

Assistant Secretary-General: M. Ch. Kuentz. 

Titular Members: 

Section I—Lettres Beaux-Arts et Arckiologie 
Loutfi el-Sayed Pasha, Ahmed 
Taha Hussein Bey, Dr. ..... 

Jouguet, Prof. Pierre. 

Wiet, Prof. Gaston ...... 

Keimer, Prof. Ludwig ..... 

Kuentz, Charles ...... 

Drioton, Dr. Etienne ..... 

Sami Gabra, Dr........ 

Guisraud, O. , 

Jungfleisch, Marcel. 

Togo Mina, Dr. ....... 

Mohammed Shafik Ghorbal Bey 

Section II—Sciences Morales et Politiques 
Levi, Dr. I. G. ....... 

Mansour Fahmy Pasha, Dr. 

Sammarco, Prof. Angelo ..... 

Boy£, Prof. Andr£-Jean ..... 

Arangio-Ruiz, Prof. Vincenzo .... 

Lusena, M. Alberto ...... 

Cattaui Bey, Ren£ ...... 

Wtw, JUGE M. DE 

Section III—Sciences Physiques et MathemaMques 
Omar Pasha, Abd el-Meguid .... 

Hurst, D. H. E. 

Craig, J. X. 

Balls, Lawrence. 

Mosharrafa Pasha, Prof. Aly Mostapha . 

Ghaleb Pasha, Kamel Osman .... 

Sirry Pasha, Hussein ..... 

Murray, G. W. 

Madwar Bey, M. R. . 

Section IV — Medicine, Agronomie et Histoire NatureUe 
Pachundaki, D.. 

Wilson, Dr. W. H. 

Mochi, Dr. Alberto ...... 

Sadek Pasha, Dr. Hassan. 

Bovier-Lapierre, Rev. P. Paul .... 

Khalil Bey Abd el-Khalek, Prof. Mohamed 

Little, O. H.. 

Sobhy Bey, Dr. Gorgi. 

Anrep, Prof. G. V. 


Elected 

1915 

1924 

1929 

1930 

1937 

1938 

1940 

1941 

1942 
1944 

1946 

1947 


1916 

1922 

1931 

1933 

1933 

1938 

1941 

1946 


1920 

1921 

1929 

1929 

1933 

1937 

1938 
1938 
1940 


1908 

1908 

1921 

1925 

1926 
1931 

1935 

1936 

1937 


Avierino, Prof. Dr. Ch. 

Kamel Hussein Bey, Prof. Mohamed 
Sobhy Bey, Dr. Mohamed . 

Attia, Mahmoud Ibrahim . 

Madwar, Dr. S. . 

Alfieri, A. 

Mihaeloff, Dr. S. 

Huzayyin, S. A. 


Associate Members 


Mrazek, Prof. L. 

De Vregille, Rev. P. Pierre 
Lacroix, Prof. A. . . . • 

Laloe, Francis ..... 
Brumpt, Dr. Emile .... 
Barth oux, Jules .... 
Caloyanni, M£galos .... 
Charles-Roux, Francois . 

Bain, Dr. A. .... . 

Jondet, Gaston ..... 
Driault, Edouard .... 
Vivielle, Commandant J. 

Fleuri, Gaston .... 
Lalande, Prof. Andr£ 

Arvanitaki, G. L. 

Kammerer, Albert .... 
Piola Caselli, Edoardo 
Houriet, Raoul .... 
Van den Bosch, Firmin 
Lotfy, Dr. G. O. 

Politis, Athanase G. ... 
Royer, Etienne .... 
Breccia, Dr. Evaristo 
Marro, Giovanni .... 
Lacau, Pierre ..... 
Ghigi, Prof. A. .... 

Grohmann, Prof. A. . 

Hadamard, Prof. J. . 

Andreae, Ch. ..... 
Cuvillier, Prof. Jean 

Streit, G. 

Angenheister, G. 

Gauthier, Henri .... 
Bell, Sir Harold Idris 
Dontas, Prof. Spiro .... 
Gerulanos, Prof. Marius . 

Kenyon, Sir Frederick 

Hume, W. F. 

Minost, E. 

Wijngaarden, W. D. van . 

Gibb, H. A. R. 

Lefebvre, G. 

VOLTERRA, ED. ..... 
Massignon, Prof. L. . 

Gardiner, Dr. Alan H. 

Corresponding Members 

Fodera, Dr. F. 

Dunstan, Prof. Windham R. 

Parodi, Dr. H. . 

Geiss, Albert ..... 
Gallimakhos, P. D 

Debbane, J. 

Boussac, Hippolyte 
Bourdon, Claude .... 
Barriol, A. .... . 

Petridis, Dr. Pavlos .... 
Dalloni, Prof. Marius 
Desio, Prof. Ardito .... 
Dollfus, Robert .... 
Leibovitch, Joseph .... 
Doncieux, Louis .... 
Hopfner, Prof. Th. . 

Silvestri, Prof. A. 

Stromer von Reichenbach, Prof. E. . 
Mihaeloff, Dr. S. 

Cerny, J. 

Monnerot-Dumaine, Dr. . 

Goby, J. 

Janssen, Dr. J. .... 
Jab£s, R. . 


Elected 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1946 

1947 

1947 

1947 

1947 


1914 

1915 
1921 

1923 

1924 

1925 
1925 

1925 

1926 
1920 
1926 
1926 


1929 

1929 

1929 

1930 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1938 

1938 

1938 

1938 

1939 
I 939 

1939 

1940 
1940 
1940 

1940 

1941 

1946 

1947 
1947 
1947 
1947 
1947 
1947 


1900 

1901 
1903 

1909 

1912 

1914 

1919 

1925 

1926 
1930 
*93h 
1936 
1936 

1936 

1937 

1938 
X938 
1938 
*939 
*939 
1940 
*947 
*947 
*947 
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Institui Fran$ais d’ArchioIugie Orientals: 37 rue Munira, 

Cairo; f. 1881; Dir. Charles Quentz; 30,000 vols. in 
library. 

Memorial Ophthalmic laboratory: Giza; 1 1925; Dir. F. 
Maxwell Lyons; Pathological Dept., F. H. Stewart, 
Gamil Badir; Clinical Dept., A. F. el-Tobgy, Sabr 
Kamel, Gamal Eddin Abdin; Publ. Annual Report 
of the Giza Memorial Ophthalmic Laboratory. 

Ophthalmoiogical Society of Egypt: Bar El Hekmah, 
^2 rue Kasr El Aini, Cairo; f. 1902; 200 mems.; 
Council by election every year; subscription, j£Ei 
annually; meetings: Annual Congress and Summer 
Congress; Pubis, in Arabic, English, French; Annual 
Bulletin containing communications and discussions 
delivered on eye diseases, organ of the Egyptian 
Ophthalmological Society of Egypt; Members of the 
Council for 1946: Dr. Ahmad Fahmy Abbassi (Pres.), 
Dr. Mahmoud Lutfi (Vice-Pres.), Dr. Hassan Bar- 
rade Bey (Hon. Treas.), Dr. Mohammad Khalil 
(Hon. Sec. and Editor), Dr. Hassan Ali Ibrahim 
(Hon. Asst. Sec.), Dr. Kamel Oweida, Dr. Gamaledin 
Farid Abdin, Dr. Aly Mortada. 

Physical Department: Dawa-win Post Office, Egypt; f. 
1915; Dir. -Gen. H. E. Hurst; Deputies R. P. Black, 
Hassan Fakhry; Dir. Hydrological Service, Y. M. 
Simaika; Dir. Meteorological Service, L. J. Sutton; 
Dir. Helwan Observatory, M, R. Mad war; Dir. Work¬ 
shops, H. M. Hegazy. 

Royal Agricultural Society: Khedive Ismail, Cairo; f. 
1898; Board of Dirs.: 32 mems., of whom 14 represent 
the provinces; Dir.-Gen. Fuad Abaza Pasha; the 
activities of the Society are the dissemination of 
agricultural knowledge among farmers, seed selection, 
importation of chemical fertilisers, periodical agri¬ 
cultural exhibitions; the Society has an experimental 
station at Bahtim. 

Experimental Station ©I the Royal Agricultural Society: 
Bahtim; f. 1898; laboratories of agronomy, botany, 
chemistry, and entomology at Guezireh; Dir, Fuad Bey 
Abaza. 

Royal Egyptian Medical Association: 42 rue Kasr El 
Aini, Cairo; L 19171 ^es. H.E. Dr. Soliman Azmy 
Pasha; Vice-Pres, H.E. Dr. Naguib Iskandar Pasha, 
H.E. Dr. M. el-Sabaer Hassanein Bey; Gen, Sec. 
H.E. Dr, M. Khalil Bey; Publ. Journal (monthly), 
in Arabic and foreign languages. 

Royal Observatory: Helwan; f. 1903; astronomical and 
atmospherical observatories; Dir. M. R. Madwar, 
ph.d., F.R.A.S., A.M.I.C.E., F.R.s.E,; Publ. Bulletins. 

Sociiti d’ArchdoIogique Copies 15 rue Walda Pasha, 
Cairo; Pres. Mtre. Boutros Ghali Bey; Treas, Yous- 
sef M. Simaika; Sec. Charles Bachatly. 

8oc!6ti de M6decine it d’Hygi&ne Tropicales d’Egypte: 
2 rue Fouad I, Alexandria; Hon. Pres. Dr. Ahmed 
Helmi Pasha; Pres. Dr, Ibrahim Abdel-Sayed 
Pasha; Vice-Pres. Dr, Jacovides; Sec .-Gen. and 
Treas. Dr. J. Khouri. 

8ocI6t6 Egyptienne do Droit International: Alexandria; 
Pres. Amine Anis Pasha; Treas. Charles Ayoub 
Bey; Sec, Dr. Hassan Boghdadi. 

SiCidtd Fouad t d'Entomologie: 14 Avenue Malika Nazli, 
Cairo; Pres. Mahmoud Tewfik Hifnaoui Pasha; 
Vice-Pres. Prof, H, C. Efflaxoun Bey, Mohambd 
Soliman Zoheiry Bey; Sec.-Gen, A. Alfieri; Treas. 
R. Wilkinson; Publ. Memoirs and bulletins, s 

ioclltd Found I Egyptienno do Paprologie a rinstitut 
Francaioo d’Archftologie: 37 rue Mounira, Cairo; Pres. 
Pierre J ought; Sec.-Gen. O. Gubraup; Treas, J. 
Haggak, 


Smirn Royal® d’Arehiologle d’Alexandrie: 6 rue Gerbei 
Alexandria; f. 1893; Pres. J. Y. Brinton; Vice-Pres' 
C. W. de Gerber, H.E. Aly E. Yehia Pasha* Gen’ 
Sec. P. Modinos; Publ. various. 


Society Royale d*Economic Politique de Statistique et de 
Legislation: 16 Avenue Malika Nazi!, Cairo; f. iq 0 q* 
Pres. Abdul Hamid Badawi Pasha; Vice-Pres' 
Ismail Sidky Pasha; Sec.-Gen. Kamel Moursi 
Pasha; Treas. L. Van Damme; Sec. Dr. I. G Levi* 
Asst. Sec. J. Schatz; Librarian M. Yallouz; library 
contains 4,333 vols.; Publ. L’Egypte Contemporaine. 

Soddt6 Royal© de IS^ographie d’Egypte: Bureau de Poste 
de Kasr el-Doubarah, Cairo; f. 1875) reorganised 1917* 
Pres. H.E. Sherif Sabry Pasha; Vice-Pres. HE 
Hassan Sadek Pasha; Treas. M. M. Vincenot; Sec - 
Gen. M. Hassan Awad; Publ. bulletins and memoirs 
at intervals. 


Soci6t6 Royale Egyptienne des Ingenieurs: 28 Avenue 
Malika Nazli, Cairo; f. 1920; Pres. H.E. Mohamed 
Shafik Pasha; Sec. Abdul-Aziz Bey Ahmed. 


CULTURAL SOCIETIES 

Amis do la Culture Fraiteals© on Egypt®: i place Soliman 
Pasha, Cairo; Dir. M. Morik Brin. 

British Council: 25 me Abou el-Sebaa, Cairo; Rep 
R. A. Furness, c.m.g., l.b.e.; British Institutes at: 
Alexandria, Assiut, Cairo, Mehalla-el-Kobra, Tanta, 
Zagazig, and Mansoura. 

Centro do Culture Fran false: 1 Midan Soliman Pasha, 
Cairo; Dir. Morik Brin. 

Committee for Authorship* Translating and Publishing: 

9 rue Kerdasy, Cairo; Chair. Mtre. Ahmed Amin 
Bey; the object of the Committee is to spread know¬ 
ledge and co-operate in writing, translating and the 
publishing of books; Publ. Al Sakafa (weekly literary 

magazine). 

Institut de Musique Arabe: 2 rue Tewfik, Alexandria; 
Pres. Ahmed Bey Hassan; Vice-Pres. Abbas Gam- 
goum; Hon. Sec. Aly Saad. 

Institut Fouad S do Musique Arab®: 22 Avenue Malika 
Nazli, Cairo; Pres. Moustafa Rida Bey. 
lew Education Fellowship (N.E.F.) (Egyptian branch): 9 
rue Kerdasy, Cairo; f. 1938 (Egyptian branch); object: 
the discussion of local problems of education, confer¬ 
ences and discussion on the science of teaching; 
Chair. Dr. Ahmed Abd El Salam El Kerdany Bey; 
Publ. pamphlets. 

Soci6t6 de Musique d’Egypte: 9 rue Adly Pasha, Cairo; 
Pres. H.E. Mahmoud Bey Khalil; Vice-Pres. M. 
Vincenot; Sec.-Gen. P. Rtvox; Treas. Jules Livy. 
Soci6t6 des Amis de I "Art: 18 rue Bustan, Cairo; Pres. H.E. 
Mohamed Mahmoud Bey Khalil; Vice-Pres. Sherif 
Sabry Pasha, M. Vincenot. 

Socidtd des Concerts d’Egypte: 17 rue Stamboul, Alex¬ 
andria; Pres. Joseph Tuby; Sec. Mme Edith Sachs. 
Y.M. Moslem Society: rue Malika Nazli, Cairo; f, 1927; 
Chair. Saleh Harb Pasha; Sec. Sayed Abaza Bey; 
5,760 mems. (mems. throughout the Islamic world), 
Publ. Magazine. 

MUSEUMS 

Agricultural Museum: Cairo (associated with the Royal 
Agricultural Society); this museum contains a Cotton 
Section and is associated with an Arab stud farm; 
Arab Art Museum: place Ahmad Maher Pasha, Cairo; 
f, 1881; collection of art objects representing the 
evolution of the Moslem art since the spread of Islam 
to the reign of Mohamed Aly; Publ, catalogues giving 
details of the collections and Moslem minor arts studies; 
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Dir. Prof. Gaston Wiet; Chief Curator H. Rached; 
Curator Dr. M. Mostapha; Sec. M. Ratib. 

Coptic Museum: Masr Ateeka, Cairo; f. 1908; sculpture, 
architecture, ivory, pottery and glass, MSS.; Publ. (r) 
Guide to the Coptic Museum and the Principal Ancient 
Coptic Churches of Cairo ; (2) Catalogue of the Coptic 
and Arabic Manuscripts in the Coptic Museum, the 
Patriarchate, the Principal Churches of Cairo and Alex¬ 
andria, and the Monastries of* Egypt (2 vols.); Dir. 
Togo Mena. 

Department of Egyptian Archaeology: rue Mariette Pasha, 
Cairo; f. 1835; established by decree; aims: conserva¬ 
tion of Egyptian antiquities; administration of Egyp¬ 
tian archaeological museums; control of excavations; 
the library contains 21,300 vols.; Dir. M. Drioton. 

Egyptian Museum: rue Mariette Pasha, Kasr el-Nil, Cairo; 
f. 1900; exhibits from prehistoric times until the sixth 
century, excluding Coptic and Islamic periods; Publ. 
Survey of Antiquities (Arabic, English, and French); 
Yearly Bulletin, Introduction to Egyptology, General 
Catalogue of Egyptian Museums', Chief Curator M. 
Hamza Bey. 

Fouad I Agricultural Museum: Dukki; f. 1930; exhibits of 
ancient Egyptian agriculture, chemistry, zoology, and 
watering and drainage; Dir. H. Sirry Bey. 

Fouad I Railways’ Museum: Cairo Station; f. 1933; contains 
some of the best models of foreign and Egyptian rail¬ 
ways, beside technical information and statistics of the 
evolution and development of the Egyptian State 
Telegraphs and Telephones Service; the library con¬ 
tains 4,172 vols. (Arabic 1,532, European 2,640). 

Fouad I Sanitary Museum: place Abdin, Cairo; f. 1926; 
Dir. Aly Tewfxk Shusha Bey. 

Gayer Anderson Pasha Museum {Beit el-Kretlid): near 
Mosque of Ibn Tulun, Cairo; f. 1936; private collections 
of Oriental art objects bequeathed to Egypt by R. G. 
Gayer Anderson Pasha in 1936; Curator M. Ibrahim 
Mohamed. 

Greco-Roman Museum: Museum Street, Alexandria; f. 
1892; exhibits from the Coptic, Roman, and Greek 
eras; the library contains 5,000 vols.; Publ. Annuaire 
du Musde Grico-Romain, Annales du Service des Anti¬ 
quities de VEgypte; Dir. Allan Rome; Asst. Keeper 
Dr. Victor A, Guirguis; Inspector B. Habashi. 

Museum of Modern Art: Bustan Palace, Bab El Louk, 
Cairo; f. 1920; Dir. Minister of Education. 

Office for the Preservation of Arab Monuments (Idarit 
Hifz el-Assay el-Arabia)'. 1 rue el-Walda (Kasr-el- 
Doubara), Cairo; Pres. H.E. the Egyptian Minister of 
Education; Dir. Mohamed Abdel Fattah Helmy. 

LIBRARIES 

Egyptian Library: Bab El Khalq, Cairo; f. 1869; number 
of vols.: Arabic 228,360, European 366,813; Dir. M. 
Sabry Bey. 

Library of the Antiquities Service of the Egyptian Museum: 

2 rue Mariette Pasha, Cairo; f. 1895; the library contains 
25,000 vols.; Dir.-Gen. Dr. Etienne Drioton; Librarian 
Hakim Abou Seif. 

Library of the Ministry of Education: 16 rue el-FalaM, 
Cairo; f. 1927; the library contains 40,257 vols. (Euro¬ 
pean and Arabic). 

Ai-Axhar University Library: Cairo; f. 970; the library 
contains 100,000 vols. 

Alexandria Municipal Library: 18 rue Menasce, Moharrem 
Bey, Alexandria; f. 1892; number of vols.: Arabic 
27.693, European 33,395; Chief Librarian Sheikh 
Beshir el-Shindi; Sec. Antoine D. Abd-el-Messih. 


Fouad I University Library: Cairo; Dir. H. Mahmoud Bey. 
Number of Volumes 


Departmental 

Libraries 

In 

Arabic 

Languages 

In 

European 

Languages 

Total 

General 

37,282 

132,321 

169,603 

Faculty of 
Engineering 

5.988 

34 > 53 2 

40,520 

Commerce . 

2,341 

11.733 

14,074 

Law . 

6,228 

17.244 

23.472 

Medicine 

1,619 

21,592 

23,211 

Vet. Medicine 

606 

2,678 

3.284 

Science 

223 

18,521 

18,744 

Agriculture 

2,010 

8,700 

10,710 

Aquatic Biological . 

13 

2,549 

2,562 

Total . 

56,310 

249,870 

306,180 


Farouk I University Library: Stanley Bay, Ramleh, Alex¬ 
andria; number of vols.: 


Departmental 

Libraries 

In 

Arabic 

Languages 

In 

European 

Languages 

Total 

General 

5.449 

24,308 

29.757 

Faculty of 

Arts . 

x,430 

1,720 

3 A 50 

Law . 

i,7 2 3 

2,282 

4,005 

Medicine 

4 1 

700 

74 * 

Commerce . 

647 

1,020 ; 

1,667 

Engineering 

337 

702 

1,039 

Agriculture 

948 

645 

i ,593 

Science 

18 

1,269 

1,287 

Total . 

i 

10,593 

32,646 

43.239 


Beni Suef Municipal Library contains 5,447 vols. (Arabic 
3,024, European 2,423). 

Damanhour Municipal Library contains 9,735 vols. 
(Arabic 8,524, European 1,211). 

Damietta Municipal Library contains 722 vols. (Arabic 615, 
European 107). 

Faysim Municipal Library contains 5,355 vols. (Arabic 
4,700, European 655). 

Mansoura Municipal Library contains 11,655 vols. (Arabic 
7,257, European 4,398). 

Mehalta El Kubra Library contains 3,755 vols. (Arabic 
2,433, European 1,322). 

Minia Municipal Library contains 3,321 vols. 

Minoufieh Provincial Council Library: Shebin El Korn; 
contains 10,180 vols. (Arabic 8,626, European 1,554), 

Prince Farouk Library: Assiut; L 1939; contains 3,974 
vols.; Chief Librarian Mohamed Abd el-Rahman 
Elmoied. 

Sharkia Provincial Council Library: Zagazig; contains 
12,238 vols. (Arabic 7,861, European 4,377). 

Sherbin Local Council Library contains 102 vols. 

Suhag Municipal Library: f. 1932; contains 8,059 vols. 

Tanta Municipal Library contains 10,043 vols. (Arabic 
7,972, European 2,071). 
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PLACES OF INTEREST 


TOURIST ORGANISATIONS 

Tiie Tourist Season in Egypt. The best time for a visit 
to the Kingdom of Egypt is between the months of 
November and May. The remarkable dry winter climate 
of Egypt is also suitable for invalids to take a cure in one 
of the many Egyptian health resorts, like Helwan, Luxor, 
and Ass wan. 

Cairo 

Government Tourist Administration: i rue Baehler, Kasx 
El-Nil, Cairo; f. 1935; Bir.-Gen. Aly Ismail Bey. 
AboujaoudS: 12 place Kantaret-el-Dekka, Cairo. 

American Express Co. Inc.: Continental Savoy Hotel 
Building, place Ibrahim Pasha. 

American Lloyd: 48 rue Ibrahim Pasha. 

Anglo-American Nile Co.: 47 rue Malika Farida. 
Compagnie International® des Wagons-Lits: 52 rue Ibrahim 
Pasha. 

Thomas Cook & Sons Ltd.: 54 rue Ibrahim Pasha, 

Eastern Shipping Co.: 45 rue Malika Farida. 

E.S.G.A.: xiy rue Malika Nazli. 

Farajalia Travel Bureau : 54 rue Ibrahim Pasha. 

“Karnak” National Tourist & Transport Co. (S.A.E.): 5 

place Halim Pasha. 

Lotus Navigation Co. S.A.E.: 34 rue Malika Farida. 

Misr Shipping S.A.E. (amalgamating Cox & King (agents) 
Ltd,): 48 rue Ibrahim Pasha. 

Orient Lloyd (Noury D. Saporta): 52 rue Malika Farida. 
Peltours S.A.E. : 10-12 rue Adly Pasha. 

Pharos S.A.E.: r65 rue Mohamed Farid Bey. 

Riad Hassanein Omar: Luna Park Hotel, z place Kantaret- 
el-Dekka. 

Suisse: 22 rue Kasr el-Nil. 

T.I.T.: 26 rue Chdrif Pasha; Propr. Youssef Abdalla 
Baladi. 

Turkye: 41 rue Kasr el-Nil; S. Abdul-Ilah. 

Varvias: 48 rue Malika Farida. 

Alexandria 

Abouja®ud6 Travel Bureau : 6 rue Toussoun; Joseph A, 
Aboujaoud^. 

Alexandria Transport & Shipping Agency: 26 rue Ndbi 
Daniel; $. S. Saoullis. 

American Lloyd: 22 ave. Found I. 

Atallah, Ackad St Co.: 17 pi. Mohamed Aly. 

Cavalier® (Else) : 5 rue Adib. 

Chalhouh (Emile) & Co.: 5 bd. Saad Zaghloul 
Eastern Shipping Agency: 26 bd. Saad Zaghloul. 

Egyptian Tourist Agency: 19 bd. Saad Zaghloul; Mino 
Abikzir. 

Express Shipping Sc Clearing Agency: 20 rue Toussoun; 

Mohamed Abdkl-Guelxl el-Garhi. 

Eyres Shipping Agency: 26 ave, Fouad I. 

Farajalia Travel Bureau: 10 rue anc. Bourse. 

Fort#, Albert; 7 rue St. Saba, 

Goldman, H. Ad 9 place Ismail I. 


Grivas Travel Office: 11 bd. Saad Zaghloul. 

Hermes: 6 rue Cherif Pasha. 

“Karnak” National Tourist Sc Transport Co. S.A.E.; 2 
rue Chdrif Pasha. 

Lotus Navigation Co. S.A.E.: 7 bd. Saad Zagloul. 

Misr Shipping S.A.E.: 30 rue Chdrif Pasha. 

Naccache, Jean: 139 rue Ambroise Ralli. 

Overseas Express: 5 pi. Ismail; H. Jampolsky. 

Peltours S.A.E.: 17 rue Chdrif Pasha. 

Pharos S.A.E.: 4 bd. Saad Zaghloul. 

Varvias Transport Sc Tourist Agency (C. Varvias & Co.): 

11 bd. Saad Zaghloul. 

Zarb, A. § Sc €0.: 8 rue Tewfik. 

Asswan 

tipper Egypt Travel Bureau: Ahm. Abdel-Moula. 

Luxor 

Egyptian Travel Bureau: Mohamed Abou-Zaid. 

Port Said 

American Express Co. Inc.: 12 rue Mohamed Mahmoud. 

American Lloyd: 3 rue Memphis. 

Cyprus Shipping Agency: rue Waghorn; Takis N. Eleph- 

TERIOU. 

Eastern Shipping Agency: 3 rue Memphis. 

Evans, Charles, Sc Co.: 2 rue Mohamed Mahmoud. 
Faraclas, Demtre C.: 28 ave. Fouad I. 

Farajalia Travel Bureau : 2 rue Fouad I. 

Kasseify’s Travel Bureau: rue Sultan Hussein; Said Rag- 

HAB KASSEIFY. 

Leheta, Yous., Ibr. Sc Sadek: rue Fouad I. 

Martinell, Fred, Sc Co.: rue Fouad L 
Misr Shipping S.A.E.: rue Eugdnie. 

Pantelakis Bros: 11 pi. de Lesseps. 

Peltours S.A.E.: 1 rue Fouad I. 

Pharos S.A.E.: rue Fouad I. 

Suez 

Gocovints, Bas. D.: rue Worms, Port Tewfik. 

Peltours S.A.E.: rue Caracol-Warcha. 

Pharos S.A.E.: rue Amir Farouk. 

Varvias Transport Sc Tourist Agency (C. Varvias & Co.): 
rue Amir Farouk. 

ANTIQUITIES 
PHARAONIC EGYPT 

The temperate climate and the dry sub-soil of Egypt 
have preserved monuments of every epoch of the ancient 
civilisations which nourished for thousands of years in the 
Valley of the Nile, 

The monuments of the Ancient Empire (Pyramids 
Period, 2778-2563 b.c,) illustrate the theory of divine right. 
The Pharaoh (that is to Say, "he who is of the High House") 
dominated his subjects from the height of his palace 
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during his lifetime, and after his death the towering pyra¬ 
mid surrounded by the modest tombs of his subjects, con¬ 
tinued to exalt the prestige of the buried king. 

During the Middle Empire (2160 b.c.) and after a social 
revolution, the government doctrine adapted itself to new 
needs, and the absolute power and the whim of the cfuel 


was replaced by law. 

Under the New Empire (I 555 - 7 12 b.c.) Egyptian terri¬ 
tory extended from the Ethiopian frontiers to the Eu¬ 
phrates. This is the time during which Egypt possessed 
a real empire, and authority tried to establish an empire- 
worship to draw together its motley collection of subjects. 
The predominating tendency in the architecture of the 
epoch is for the “grandiose” and the colossal . 

The New Empire is distinguished by the wealth and 
richness of colour of its minor arts; Carter’s discovery of 
Tutenkhamon’s tomb, with its sumptuous funerary equip¬ 
ment, is its most eloquent witness. Objects shown 0 n the 
the first floor of the Egyptian Museum include the sacro- 
phagus of pure gold, weighing more than 400 kgms., and 
also the gold mask and the marvellous collection of 
jewellery and caskets of painted wood or alabaster. 

The excavations of Mr. Moutet, at Tanis, begun in * 9 2 9 
for Strasbourg University, have quite recently led to 
the discovery of sets of jewels and gold and silver vases 
dating from the eighth to the second centuries b.c., all of 
which are contained in the Egyptian Museum s collection. 

The heritage of Pharaonic Egypt is not confined only 
to the Egyptian Museum. There are imposing monuments, 
sometimes practically intact, to be seen in Upper and 
Middle Egypt, and the visitor may still admire a con¬ 
siderable group of temples and tombs despite the Assyrian 
ravages of 663 b.c. This group dates from the sixteenth- 
thirteenth centuries b.c. The Ptolemaic epoch is excel¬ 
lently represented by temples at Edfou and Dendra m 
Upper Egypt. 

The so-called Egypto-Hellenic period, of transition left 
many interesting remains in Alexandria and m Middle 
Egypt, as shown by the excavations at Hermapolis (Touna- 

el-Gabal). 


ISLAMIC EGYPT 


Cairo has preserved the greater part of its ancient 
monuments and its early topographical features in such 
a way that the scholar or the artist can here find the 
material necessary for his researches. 

Mosque of Amr Ibn EI-As, at Old Cairo, The mosque 
of Amr at Fustat is the first mosque erected m Egypt 
directly after the Arab conquest. It was founded by 
Amr Ibn El-As, the general who conquered Egypt m 
the year 21 h. (a.d. 642). 


The Tulunid Dynasty, 254-292 h (a.d. 868-904) 
This dynasty acquired independence in the administra¬ 
tion of Egypt under the hands of its founder, Ahmad ibn 
Tfilun, who created the quarter of El-Qata’i, a palace a 
mid&n (square), and the great mosque that carries his 


aqueduct. 

The Mosque of Ibn TfllOn, at place Ibn Tulfin, Founded 
by Ahmad ibn Tuifin, its construction began in 876 and 
ended in 878. This was the third congregational mosque 
erected for the observance of the Friday Prayers. It is 
one of the oldest of those that have preserved their 
architectural features. 


The Fatimid Dynasty, 358-567 H ( A - D - 969-1171) 
Founded by the Fatimid Caliph el Mu’izz HdSn IUah, 
that dynasty contributed towards the spread of Islamic 
civilisation and art. 


Most of the monuments of that epoch have disappeared, 
but some edifices of a civic and religious nature have sur¬ 
vived. The most important are the walls of Cairo, with 
their gates reconstructed under the celebrated wazir 
(minister) Badr El Gamali. Of these we should note the 
gates of B&b el Futut and Bab el Nasr, founded in 1087, 
and the wall connecting them, with its crenelations and 
bastions. 

The Mosque Ei-Azfiar* at place El-Azhar. This was 
the first mosque built in Cairo by the general Djawhar 
the Sicilian in 970 on behalf of his master, El-Mu’izz lid in 
Ill&h. 

Mosque Of El-Salih Talayi, at place Bab Zuweila. The 

midda (square) is surrounded by a monumental group of 
the highest interest. A good view is gained from Bab 
Zuweila, one of the ancient city gates whose two bastions 
are surmounted by the two minarets of the mosque of 
Sultan El-Mu’ayyad. In front of these is found the Z&wiya 
(small mosque) of Sultan Farag ibn Barqfiq that dates 
from 1408. To the south of the square are found the houses 
of Qassabat Radwan built in 1650, lying in an old suq 
(market)—one of the most picturesque in existence. 


The Ayyubite Dynasty, 567-648 h (a.d. ii 71-1250) 

The founder of that dynasty was Salah el Din Yfisuf ibn 
Ayyfib, better known in the West under the name of 
“ Saladin'’ for his prowess in the wars of the Crusades. His 
whole career, as well as that of his successors, was conse¬ 
crated to repelling the invasions of the Crusaders. 

The principal Ayyubite monuments in Cairo are: the 
Citadel of Saladin with its walls, the Mausoleum of the 
Imam el Shafi’i, the Cenotaph of the Mash'had el- 
Husselni, the Mosque of Salih Nigm el-Dtn, the Tomb of 
Ismail ibn Tha’lab, and the two Mausoleums of Shagar ei- 
Durr and of the Abbassid Caliphs. 

The Citadel of Salah el-Din, at place Saldh el-Din. Built 
by order oi Saladin, who also decided to enclose the city 
of Cairo and Fustat within the same wall. The work was 
begun in 1176 and continued until the death of Saladin m 
H93. Sultan el-Malik el-Adil and his son El-Malik el- 
K&mil completed the construction of the citadel and made 
of it the seat of the royal court. 


Dynasty of the Baharxte Mamelukes, 648-784 ** 
(a.d. 1250-1382) 

The age of that dynasty was one of the most brilliant 
epochs in the history of architecture, sultans and wazirs 
alike rivalling in zeal for the erection of religious or civic 
monuments to such an extent that Sultan El-Nassir 
Muhammed ibn Qalawfin created a Department of Works. 
The rule of the dynasty lasted for nearly 136 years, during 
which the power was retained nearly all the time by the 
same family, whose head was Sultan El-Mansur Qalawfin. 


Madrassa a! El-Nastfr Mtsiiammed Ibn Qafawun* ru© 
El-Nabhassin. The construction of this madrassa was 
begun by El-Malik Adil Zein El-Din Katbugha el- 
Mansuri, who incorporated in it the porch of a church 
which Sultan El-Ashraf Khalil had brought from Acre 


off at* itc nnncmest in 1200. 


Mosque of El-Nassir Muhammed Ibn QalawQn, at the 

Citadel. Sultan El-Nassir founded in the citadel another 
mosque in 1335 with two faience-tipped minarets of 
striking beauty. Judging by the existing remains the 
walls were decorated with marble panellings inlaid with 
mother-of-pearl and the ceilings with coloured and gilt 
ornaments. 
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Mosque of Aq Sunqur or Ibrahim Agha, rue Bab El 

Wazir. The founder was Emir Aq Sunqur, who belonged 
to the suite of Sultan El-NTassir Muhammad and married 
one of his daughters. The building was begun in 1347 and 
completed in 1348. 

The mosque is also known by the name of "Blue Mosque" 
because of the faience tiles of that colour which cover the 
wall of the Eastern iwan, the gift of Emir Ibrahim Agha 
Mustahfazan, who renovated the mosque in 165-2. 

To this mosque is annexed a little mausoleum in which 
is buried Sultan Qudjuq, who died in 1345. 

The Circassian Mamelukes, 784-923 h (a.d. 1383-1517) 

If the age of the Baharite Mamelukes is considered the 
golden age of Arab architecture, that of the Circassian 
Mamelukes deserves to be termed the diamond age. 

Khanq&h of Sultan Farag ibn Barqflq, in the Desert of 

Q&ytbay. This is the greatest monument erected in the 
necropolis of Cairo. 

It was executed by command of Sultan El-Zahair Bar- 
qfiq, who had expressed a desire in his declining years to be 
buried at that place along with some eminent theologians. 
His wish was realised by his son Farag, who made of that 
monument first a tomb for his father and family, then a 
mosque for prayer, and at last a Khanq&h. The work was 
begun in 1398 and completed in 1410. 

Mosque of Sultan El-Mu’ayyad, at rue El-Sukkariyya. 
That mosque, which is the most imposing of all mosques 
the Circassian Dynasty, was founded by Sultan El- 
Mu'ay y ad Sheikh. The construction was begun in 1415 
and the mosque was consecrated for prayer in 1419, before 
its completion. 

Madrassa of EI~A$hraf Barsbay, rue Ei-Ashrafiyya. 
Founded by Sultan El-Ashraf Barsb&y and completed in 
1425, the interior is remarkable for its beautiful marble 
pavement, its minbar inlaid with ivory, and the richly 
decorated ceiling of the western iwon. 

Khanqfih of El-Ashraf Barsb&y, in the Eastern Cemetery. 
That Sultan erected, besides the previous monument, a 
Khanqah in the Eastern Cemetery in the year 1432. To 
that edifice he annexed a missalla (oratory) and his mauso¬ 
leum, both striking for their magnificent pavements and 
their marble panellings. 

Mosque of Q&ytbSy, in the Eastern Cemetery. Founded 
by Sultan El-Ashraf Abu-J-Nasr Qaytbay in 1474, the 
mosque includes a madrassa and annexes, a mausoleum, 
a sabill (public fountain), and a kutfc&b (elementary free 
school). 

The Ottoman Epoch, 923-1213 h (a.d. 1517-1798) 

The fall of the Circassian dynasty and the entry of the 
Ottomans in Egypt were bound to have far-reaching con¬ 
sequences on the cause of art in Egypt. Sultan Selim, after 
the conquest of Egypt in 1517, gathered all architects, 
artisans, and skilled workmen and sent them to Constan¬ 
tinople. 

The appointment of Turkish governors, delegated by 
the Sultan at Constantinople for the administration of 
Egypt, led to the introduction of new architectural pro¬ 
cesses and the erection of edifices of alien plan and decora¬ 
tion, Among those monuments are: 

The Mosque Of Solimfin Fastis* in the Citadel. This mosque 
was erected in 1528 by Solim&n Pasha El-KMdem, 
appointed Governor of Egypt in 1526, on the site of an 
older mosque that was in existence before the building of 
the Citadel, and had been founded by Emir Murtada 
Abu-l-Nusfir Kosba el-Amiri in 1x41. It was the first 
mosque built in Cairo in Ottoman style* 


Mosque of Abu-l~Dhahab, rue El-Azhar. The Emir 
Muhammad Bey Abu-l-Dhahab founded this mosque in 
1774; he annexed to it a tekiyya (small convent) for the 
Turkish Dervishes, a sabiil, and a drinking trough. There 
is a prayer hall surrounded by a gallery, with a minaret 
after the local style. 

House Of GamSI EI-DIn el-Dhahabi, at Haret Kh6sh- 
qadam. Built in 1637 by Gamal El-Din el-Dhahabi, 
merchant prince, this middle-class residence offers all the 
characteristics of ancient dwellings, with a loggia over¬ 
looking the courtyard and a reception hall, the most richly 
decorated of the epoch. 

House Of El-Suh6imi f at Darb El-Asfar, Gammalieh 
District. The house is divided into two parts: the first, 
occupying the southern side and erected by Sheikh Abdel 
Wahab el-Tablawi in 1648, consists of the loggia with a 
hall below it and the south-east hall; the other part is 
attributed to Ismail ibn el-Hag Ismail Shalabi, who con¬ 
nected it with the former in 1796; it comprises a ground 
floor with a hall and fountain in fine marble mosaic and 
an upper hall coated with fine faience tiles. The residence 
bears the name of its last proprietor, El-Sayid Muhammad 
Amin El-Suheimi. 

Provincial Monuments 

Though Ottoman influence left its imprint on most 
edifices in Cairo, that was not the case with other towns 
in Upper and Lower Egypt where the architecture followed 
quite a different course: a continuation, so to speak, of 
the Circassian epoch. A survival of Mameluke tradition 
is marked in provincial monuments. 

In some of these towns, especially at Rosetta, the use 
of bricks as a material of construction and decoration 
developed greatly. 

The Town of Rosetta. The town of Rosetta occupies a 
place of honour for the historians of both Islamic and 
Pharaonic archaeology. The latter owes to it the discovery 
of the Rosetta stone that led to the deciphering of the 
hieroglyphic script, and the former for the admirable style 
of the houses of its old streets. Some of these, such as 
Sharia Daliliz el-Molk and Sharia el-Sheikh Qandil, are in a 
perfect state of preservation; and those that surround the 
mosques of Zaghlul and Dumaksis comprise houses for the 
most part of three or four stories. The dwellings of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, as well as the mosques 
—some of which are superstructures—abound with a 
wealth of varied decoration consisting mainly in the 
assemblage of bricks and mosaic tiles. 

The houses of Rosetta are distinguished by their special 
design and the use of coloured bricks. In the interior of 
these dwellings, remarkable features are the benches fixed 
to the wails, cupboards with encrusted panels, the richly 
ornate mushrabiyya woodwork, and walls with marble 
slabs and faience tiles like those seen in the house of 
Mahfirim in Dahllz el-Mulk Street. 

House of El-Amassyali. This house dates from 1808 and 
is one of the most important in Rosetta. It has preserved 
all the architectural elements and has undergone no altera¬ 
tions. It is remarkable for its entrance with rich ornament 
in coloured bricks, the woodwork on the facade of the 
ground floor and in the interior of the first story, the 
woodwork, and the mushrabiyya screens. 

House Of El-Manadili* One of the greatest houses in the 
town, dating from the eighteenth century. There are two 
great facades with encorbelled stories supported by massive 
columns. The entrance is decorated with coloured bricks, 
with secret cupboards in the interior and ceilings painted 
with fishing scenery and the fa$ade of a mosque with two 
minarets. 
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Mosque Of Ei-Abba$$i. Erected in 1809 by Muhammad 
Bey El-Tabuzoda, the mosque commands a picturesque 
Nile scenery. The two entrances, that of the mosque and 
that of the mausoleum, are ornamented with coloured 
bricks, the door being of wood inlaid with ivory. It bears, 
inter alia, the name of the artisan who executed it, “El- 
Hag Muhammad el Boli”. 

The Fort Of Qaytbsfy. The fort was erected by Sultan 
Qoytboy in 1471. It continued to serve in the defence of 
Rosetta until' its occupation in 1798 by the French, who 
were dislodged from it by the British troops in 1801. 

In the course of the French occupation the fort under¬ 
went reparations, and was named “Fort St. Julien'h It 
was there that Captain Bouchard, who directed the work 
of consolidating the fort, discovered in August 1799 the 
famous Rosetta stone which unlocked the secrets of 
hieroglyphics. 


The Mosque of Mohammed ASi. The construction of the 
mosque was begun in 1830 and continued till 1848, when 
the founder died and was buried in the tomb he had 
erected for himself. The mosque was thus completed, save 
for the decoration that was finished by Abbas Pasha I. 

The Palaces of Mohammed Ail- Mohammed Ali ordered 
the construction of numerous palaces in the Citadel and 
elsewhere. One of the most celebrated is that at Shubra, 
built about 1808, and which was surrounded with a vast 
park in which varieties of exotic Sowers were grown. A 
kiosk overlooking a fountain in the middle of the park is 
all that remains of that fine palace. 

Mosque of EI«RifS’i. This mosque faces the Madrassa of 
Sultan Hassan. It was erected by Princess Khushi&r 
Hiiiem, mother of the Khedive Ismail in 1869, and bears 
the name of El-Riia’i; it contains the tomb of Sheikh All 
Abu-l-Shib&k, grandson of Ahmad El-Rif&'i, the celebrated 
chief of one of the Sufi sects of Islam. 
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THE PRESS 


DAILIES 

Alexandria 

A -Ba$ir ( The Seer): P.O. Box 412; f. 1897; evening; 
Arabic; Editors Charles Schemeil, Maurice Sche- 
meil, 

Al-Difa Al-iskandaria (Alexandria Defender): 2 rue 
Priona; Arabic; Propr. Mahmoud Rouchdi. 

Al-lttihad Al-Misri (Egyptian Unity) : P.O. Box 2056; 
f. 1871; evening; Arabic; Editor Maher Hassan 
Farrag. 

AS Safeer (The Ambassador): P.O. Box 1406; f. 1924; 

evening; Arabic; Editor Abdel Rahman Sharaf. 
Anatoli: 6 rue Patriarcat Grec, P.O. Box 1298; f. 1932; 
morning; Greek; Editors Zacharias Halkiadis and 
Pan delis Castrounis. 

Egyptian Gazette: 9 rue Rolo (details see Cairo). 

Egyptian Mail: 9 rue Rolo (details see Cairo). 

Ephimeris: coin rue Fouad X, et rue Saphia Zaghloul; 
Greek; Dir. J. Cassimatis. 

Journal du Commerce et do Sa Marine: P.O. Box 813; 
f. 1909; evening; French; commercial; Editor C. D. 
Beneduccx. 

La Gazette d’Orient: 37 rue Abil Dardar; f. 1927; morning; 
French; Propr. M. Betixo. 

it Journal d’Alexandria: 9 rue Rolo; London Office: 
no Fleet Street, E.C.4; f. 1896; evening, French; 
Editor Charles Arch ache. 

La Phare Egyptian: 2 rue EgliseMaronite; f. 1926; morning; 

French; Independent; Editor Antoine G^ronimo. 

La Rdforme: 33 rue Ch6rif Pasha; f. 1890; morning; 

French; Propr. Comte Aziz de Saab. 

Tachydromos: 4 rue Zancarol; f. 1881; Greek; morning; 
Liberal; Editor A. P. Leondis. 

Cairo 

At Ahram (The Pyramids): 14 Mazloum Street; f. 1875; 
morning; Arabic; Independent; Editor Anxoun El 
Gemayel Pasha. 

AS-Assas: Cairo; Saadist Party; Editor Ali Ayyoub. 

Al Balagh (The Report): 26 rue Mansour (Malieh); f. 1922; 
evening; Arabic; organ ol the Wafdist Party; Editor 
Mohamed Abdel-Kader Hamza. 

Al Duitur (The Constitution): rue Mansour (Malieh); Propr. 
Mohamed Khaled. 

Ai Kolia (The Bloch): 30 rue Mansour (Malieh): Propr. 
Make am Ebexd Pasha. 

Al M»»ri (The Egyptian): $ rue DarihSaad (Kasr El Aini); 1 
1895; morning; Arabic; organ of the Wafdist Party; 
Editor Ahmed Aboul Fath. 

Al Mokstttant: 1 rue et Kassed; f. 1888; evening; Arabic; 

Independent; Editor Kerbem Tabit Bey. 

Af®f: P.O. Box ro6o, 2 rue Doubreh; evening; Armenian; 
affiliated to Armenian Democratic Liberal Party; 
Editor Vahan Fee®. 

Egyptian Gazette; 24 rue Galal; London Office: rro Fleet 
Street, E.C.4; L 1880; evening; English; Editor H. 
Earle, 


Egyptian Mail: 24 rue Galal; London Office: no Fleet 
Street, E.C.4; 1910; morning; English; Editor D 

Goldstein. 

El Siassa (Politics): 50 rue Sultan Hussein; f. 1922; morn¬ 
ing; Arabic; organ of Liberal-Constitutional Party. 

La Hours® Egyptian®: 24 rue Galal; London Office: 
no Fleet Street, E.C.4; *• 1902; evening; French* 
Editor Jean Massep. ’ * 

L® Journal d’Egypte: Journal d’Egypte Buildings; morn¬ 
ing; French; Editor Edgard Gallad Bey. 

L® Progr^s Egyptian: 24 rue Galal; London Office: no 
Fleet Street, E.C.4; morning; French; Acting Editor 
E. C. Deloro. 

WEEKLIES, BI-WEEKLIES, MAGAZINES, 
REVIEWS 
Alexandria 

Ai-Garlda A.-Tugariya Al-lisreya (Egyptian Commercial 
Journal): 25 rue Nubar Pasha; f. 1921; weekly; Arabic; 
Editor Mohamed Nagib Welayah. 

British Chamber of Commerce of Egypt Journal: 6 rue 

Anc. Bourse. 

La Gazette des Tribunaux Mixtcs d’Egypte: 3 rue gare-du- 
Caire; French judicial revue. 

La R®¥U® Scientitiqua Egyptienn®: 125 rue Tigrane, Sidi 
Gaber; Propr. Jean A. Hand a. 

La Semaine Financier® et Politique: 1 rue Antoniadis; Dir. 

Raoul Kahil. 

L’Echo Sportif: 39 rue Salah el-Dine; Propr. Michel 
Bittar. 

Sphinx: 9 rue Rolo (details see Cairo). 

Cairo 

Akher Saa (Last Hour): Dar Akhbar-el-Yom, rue Wabur 
El Nur; f. 1934; weekly; Independent; Editor Kamel 
El Shinawy. 

Akhbar-el-Yom (News of the Day): Akhbar-el-Yom, rue 
Wabur El Nur; f. 1944; weekly; Independent; Editor 
Mustafa Amin. 

Al-Alaab Al-Riyadiya (Physical Culture): 19 rue Rouscdi 
Pasha; f. 1933; bi-weekly; Editor Gamal El Din 
Mohamed Salama. 

Al Azhar: rue el-Azhar; Dir. Mohamed Farid Wagdi. 
Al-Hisan (Beauty): 45 rue Kasr el-Nil; f. 1927; bi-monthly; 
Editors Zuher Bakir, Mohamed Abdel Hamid 
Bakir. 

AMtnein (Monday): f. 1934; weekly; Editor Emil Bey 

Zeidam. 

AI MoktaVaf: 1 rue el-Kassed (Bab-el-Louk); Editors Dr. 

Far&s Nimr, Iskandar Makarius. 

Al Murnwar (Illustrated): rue Mobtadayan; f, 1924; 
weekly; Editor Fieri Abaza Bey. 

AI-Radlo Al-Misri (Cairo Catling): 3 rue Elwi; L 1935; 

weekly; Editor Saleh Gawdat. 

Al-Sabah (The Morning): 4 rue Mohamed Said Pasha; 
L 1922; weekly; Editor Mostafa el-Kachachi. 
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Chronos: 14 rue Galal; Greek. 

Cinema: 3 rue Bustan Ebn-Koreich (rue Kh. Ismail). 
Egypte Industrielle: 26a rue Chdrif Pasha; French; organ 
of Federation of Egyptian Industries; Editor Dr. I. 
Levi. 

Egyptian Sunday Gazette: 24 rue Galal. 

Images (French Illustrated)'. 16 rue Mobtadayan. 

La Revue d’Egypte Economique et Financi&re: 24 rue 

Galal; London Office: no Fleet Street, E.C.4; weekly; 
French; Editor Charles Arc ache. 

L’Art Graphique en Egypte: 7 rue Banque Misr; French. 
Manucher Tchechreh Nema (Moadeb Zade): 14 rue Hassan- 
el-Akbar (Abdine); Persian. 

Middle East Opinion: 40 rue Kasr el-Nil; Propr. Socrate 
Sekaly. 

Mimbar Al-Shark (Eastern Forum): Bahari Buildings, No. 
C., Midan Khedive Jomail; f. 1922; weekly; Editor Aly 
el-Ghaiaty. 

Reader’s Digest in Egypt: 40 rue et Kassed (Bab-el-Louk). 
Saout-el-Ommah : 10 rue Ammine Sami Pasha; Propr,. 

Mohamed Sabri Abou-Alam Pasha. 

The Medical Press of Egypt: 24 rue Galal; London Office: 
no Fleet Street, E.C.4; f* 1908; monthly; English; 
Editor Dr. G. Riso-Levi. 

The Sphinx: 24 rue Galal; London Office: no Fleet Street, 
E.C.4; E 1892; weekly; English. 

PROVINCIAL NEWSPAPERS 
Asswan 

Said el-Aksa: rue Amir Farouk; Arabic; Proprs. Mohamed 
Maki, Abdel Kerim Nasser. 

Damietta 

Domiat: Arabic; Propr. Mohamed Attia. 

Fayum 

El Fayum: rue Malika Farida; Arabic; Propr. Hacbem 
Abdel-Hai. 

Karoon: rue Bahr-Aanz; Arabic; Propr. Youssef el- 
Fayoumi. 

Mansoura 

AS Tewfik: Arabic; Propr. Aly Hamdi. 

Journal des Tribunaux Mixtes: rue Fadel; French. 

Minia 

Masr el-Guedida: rue Abdel Moneim; Arabic; Propr. 
Mohamed Sadek el-Fekri. 

Port Said 

Al Bassir: rue Abou Feda; Arabic. 

La Tribune: rue Sultan Mahmoud; French. 


Gazette des Tribunaux Mixtes d’Egvpte: rue Kitchener* 

French. 

Nea: 3 Ismail; Greek; Dir. Alecos Youlis. 

NCOS Syndesmos: 7 rue Const an tinieh; Greek; Propr. 

Mine Yve Aglae St. Negris. 

II Qart Malti : 7 rue Kawala; monthly; Maltese; Propr. 
Anthony G. Said. 

Sohag 

Al-Chafak: rue Kissaria; Arabic; Propr. Abbas Karaman. 
Tanta 

Al Kama!: rue Dr. Hassan Kamel; Arabic; Propr. Naguib 
Youssef. 

Al Raad: rue Dr. Hassan Kamel; Arabic; Propr. Naguib 
Youssef. 

PUBLISHERS 

Cairo 

Argus: 16 rue Tewfik; Propr. Socrate Sarrafian. 

Atlas Publishing Go. Ltd.: 16 rue Mahdi. 

Echrior Kissa: 47 rue Kasr-el-Nil; Propr. Mahmoud Kamel. 
Editions Horus: 1 place Soliman Pasha. 

Editions Le Progrds: 6 rue Cherif Pasha; Propr. Wadi 
Choucri. 

Lagnat el Taaisf wal Targama wai Nachr (Committee for 
Publishing and Translations): 9 rue Kerdassi (Abdine). 
Lehnert & Landrock: 44 rue Chdrif Pasha. 

Les Lettres Fran$ai$es: 59 Avenue Malika Nazli. 

Mahmoud Beiram Tounsi: 2 rue Nawawi (Sayeda). 

Re way at el-Gueb: 19 rue Haret Kenisset el-Arman (rue 
Farouk); Propr. Mme M. Abdel-A ziz. 

Schindler, R.: 16 rue Adly Pasha; London Agent: H. R. 

Vaughan, 17 Fleet Street, E.C.4. 

Scribe Egyptien (Le), S.A.E.: 5 rue Kantaret-el-Dekka. 
Socidtd Orientate d’Edition (Middle East Publishing Co.): 
3 rue Soliman Pasha; Propr. M. Nahman (E. C. Deloro 
& Co.). 

Socidtd des Publications d’Egypte: 8 rue Borsa-Guedida; 

Propr. Maurice Fargeon. 

Socidtd Orientaie de Publicites, S.A.E.: 24 rue Galal. 

Sprint, Guido Theolevi & Co.: 3 rue Baehler. 

Yassa Abdel Sayed: 80 rue Touman Bay, Palais de Koub- 
beh, 

Alexandria 

AUX Editions Cosmopolis: 2 rue T 616 graphe Anglais; Propr. 
Issai & Co. 

Le Scribe Egyptien, S.A.E.: r8 rue Talaat Harb Pasha. 
Progres & Culture: 2 rue Centrale; Propr. A. Schwarz & 
Co. 

Port Said 

Le Scribe Egyptien, S.A.E.: rue Mohamed Mahmoud 

Pasha. 
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THE KINGDOM OF IRAN 


GEOGRAPHY 


FRONTIERS 

The Kingdom of Iran (called Persia prior to March 1935) 
is bounded on the north by the Caspian Sea and the Trans- 
Caucasian and Turkistan territories of the U.S.S.R.; on the 
south by the Persian Gulf and the Arabian Sea; on the 
east by the Kingdom of Afghanistan, and Baluchistan; 
and on the west by the Republic of Turkey and the King* 
dom of ‘Iraq. 

MOUiO'AiiS 

The greater part of the territory of the Kingdom of 
Iran is a vast tableland, averaging 3,000 to 5,000 ft. in 
height, which is surrounded by mountains on all sides 
except the east, where it connects with the plateau of 
Afghanistan and Baluchistan. The most important moun¬ 
tains are the Yellow Mountains (Zarde Kuh) with a range 
between 11,000 and 14,000 ft., and Mount Demayend 
(18,700 ft.), the highest peak of the whole country. 


RIVERS 

Although the country is rich in many springs and rivers, 
the Karan, draining into the Persian Gulf, is the only 
navigable river. 

LAKES 

Lake Rizaiyeh is the principal lake of Iran. It is a salt 
lake with an area varying from 1,700 to 2,300 sq. miles at 
different times of the year. 

HARBOURS 

The principal ports on the Caspian Sea are Bandar Shah 
(the northern terminus of the Trans-Iranian Railway), 
Pahlevi and Nochahr, while those on the Persian Gulf 
are Bandar Shahpur and Khorramshahr, both of which 
have standard-gauge tracks connecting them with the 
Trans-Iranian Railway. Other southern ports or road¬ 
steads are Bushire, Bandar Abbas, and Abadan, the last 
of which is operated by the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company. 


PEOPLES AND RELIGIONS 


PEOPLES 

The origin of the Persians goes far back into history. 
The term applied by the Persians to themselves is Irani. 
Of the unsettled population the most numerous sections 
are the Kashgais, who are of Turkish origin; the Bakh- 
tiaris, of Persian stock; and the Shah Savan in Azerbaijan. 

LANGUAGES 

The language spoken throughout the country is Persian, 
but French and some English are understood and spoken 
nearly everywhere. 

POPULATION 

The population of the Kingdom of Iran is officially esti¬ 
mated to be about 16,500,000. 


RELIGIONS 

Of Iran's population the great majority are Moslems of 
the Shi'a sect, and of that branch of it known as the 
Ithna ‘Ashariyyah, who recognise twelve Imams or 
spiritual successors of the Prophet Mohammed. A small 
number are of the Sunni sect. Parsis (ancient Persian— 
followers of Zoroaster) number some 10,000. There are 
also a small number of Jews, Armenians, and Assyrians. 
The Armenians form two dioceses, each under a bishop, 
one residing at Tabriz, the other at Isfahan. There are a 
few hundred Roman Catholic Armenians in Iran, who 
have a bishop at Isfahan, The bishop of the Lathi rite 
resides at Rizaiyeh. 
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HISTORY 


BEFORE 1914 

The history of Iran dates far back to the days of un¬ 
recorded history. The earliest known inhabitants were the 
Elamites, probably of Turanian stock, with a capital at 
Susa. Until about 1000 b.c. the inhabitants of Iran were 
in a constant state of warfare with their neighbours, but 
they had relations with their Semitic neighbours. Approxi¬ 
mately in the third millennium b.c. the country was 
occupied by invaders from the East who much later became 
known as the Modes. These were the first people to make 
contact with the West, and were at the height of their 
prominence at about 700 b.c. It was under their rule that 
the teachings of the prophet Zoroaster were acknowledged. 
During the sixth century another stream of the Eastern 
invaders, known as the Persians, came into prominence, 
and they are the real ancestors of the present-day Iranians. 
The story of their great kings—Cyrus, Cambyscs, and 
Darius—is well known, and does not need to be elaborated 
here. 

In 550 b.c. Cyrus conquered Media, and later Babylon 
and Lydia. Cambyses, his son, took Egypt in 525 b.c., 
and at the time of Darius, a few years later, the Persian 
Empire extended from the northern part of India to Mace¬ 
donia and the Danube. It was here that Persia was brought 
into contact with Greece, which, with her better organisa¬ 
tion, was able to stem the Persian advance. These early 
defeats by the Greeks, together with internal unrest and 
many feuds, marked the beginning of the decline of Persian 
power. 

Alexander the Great broke Persian resistance and 
conquered the whole of Asia Minor, including Iran and 
Northern India. At his death in 323 b.c. his empire was 
maintained by Seleucus. As a result, Greek thought took 
root within the lands of the Persians, a state of affairs 
lasting for almost one hundred years, until the coming of 
the Romans. 

In Iran the Parthians formed a separate group and 
broke away from their Seleucid masters in about 250 b.c. 
The Seleucid Empire declined speedily under the on¬ 
slaught of the Romans, and in 60 b.c. the Roman frontier 
was extended to Parthia. 

In a.d* 226 Ardeshir defeated the last king of the 
Parthians and challenged the Roman Empire, forming the 
dynasty of the Sassanids. The history of the Sassanids is 
the story of struggles with the Roman and later the 
Byzantine Empire, and against the Huns and Turks. 

After the coming of Mohammed, Islam spread through¬ 
out Mesopotamia and Syria, and a great army was collected, 
led by Saad, for the conquest of Iran, where the battle 
of Khadisiya in 636 ended with the defeat of the Persians. 
Gradually the Persians were converted to Islam, but 
they did not acknowledge the first four Caliphs of Islam, 
and only recognised Ali and his descendants as the 
rightful followers of Mohammed. 

During the ninth century, in the reign of the Abbasid 
Caliphs, a strong Turkish element, mostly slaves in the 
entourage of the Caliphs, gained high positions and 
influence, and many of their descendants are still to be 
found in Iran. 

Many independent dynasties under *the patronage of 
Shiism had sprung up, and the first Iranian dynasty 


under Islam were the Saffarids and the Buwahids of 
western Iran in the tenth century. In the thirteenth 
century the Mongol invasion swept through the lands of 
Islam. 

About 1400 Tamerlane, at the head of his Tartar fol¬ 
lowers, swept the lands of the Arabs and Iranians, but his 
short rule did not bring much good to the countries’ though 
arts and poetry were encouraged. The Empire of Tamer¬ 
lane rapidly broke up, and individual Turkish and Turco¬ 
man kingdoms came into being. 

Iran, unlike the rest of the Islamic States, did not come 
under the sway of the Ottoman conquerers who were 
seeking to unite Islam once more into one fold. Iran was 
opposed primarily for religious reasons to the Sunni 
Ottoman Empire, and was able under their Safamid rulers 
to keep aloof from them. Iran under Shah Abbas (1587- 
1629) became a seat of learning and the arts, and his 
capital, Isfahan, was rich in Moslem architecture. Re¬ 
ligious freedom was early granted to other communities, 
but the power of the reigning Shahs was very limited by 
the great influence of the doctors of law, the heads of the 
religious community. 

The reign of the Safamids came to an end when the dyna- 
asty died out, and then in 1722 Nadir Shah succeeded to 
the throne. His period in the history of Iran consists of a 
series of brilliant conquering campaigns, the most famous 
being the one in northern India, when he carried off the 
Peacock Throne from Delhi. Administratively he did 
little or nothing for the country, and was finally assassi¬ 
nated in 1747, when a new dynasty, the Qajar, was formed. 

The eighteenth and nineteenth centuries were the periods 
of Western European infiltration into Iran. Both Russia 
and France, during the Napoleonic Wars, looked for an 
opportunity of striking at India via Iran. The first treaty 
with Russia was signed in 1828, bringing with it the first 
Capitulations. By 1869 Iran had already become of poli¬ 
tical interest to European powers, as the approach of the 
Russian railways and the opening of the Suez Canal had 
brought her into the orbit of the Middle East. Concessions 
for railways were granted to Great Britain and Russia. 
Great Britain extended her influence in the south of Iran, 
and in 1880 the process was completed. 

The British founded the Imperial Bank of Persia in 
1889, and by the Anglo-Russian Agreement of 1907 spheres 
of influence were allocated to both powers. 

In 1905 a Nationalist movement, born of incompetent 
administration and an extravagant court, demanded repre¬ 
sentative institutions, and in January of the following 
year the Shah gave his consent to the establishment of 
the Majlis (National Consultative Assembly), which sat 
from October 1906 until June 1908; it formulated the 
Constitution which was approved by the Shah on Decem¬ 
ber 30th, 1906. A fundamental Law of Constitution was 
passed in September 1907. 

Muzaffer-ud-Din Shah was succeeded in 1907 by his 
son, Mohammed Ali Shah, who, in spite of the oath he had 
taken to safeguard the Constitution, began opposing it. 
This opposition developed into open and lengthy hostilities 
with his freedom-loving people. He was eventually deposed 
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in 1909 and replaced by his son, Ahmed Shah (a minor), 
who was crowned in 1914. 

Already by the middle of the nineteenth century the 
world had begun to be interested in oil. The Shah granted 
a sixty-year concession in 1901 to Mr. William Knox 
D’Arcy, under the auspices of the Burma Oil Company, 
and by 1908 oil had been discovered. 

AFTER 1914 

In 1921 the government of the day fell by a coup d'etat 
under the leadership of Reza Khan, who immediately 
afterwards became commander of the army and subse¬ 
quently took the post of Minister of War. Three years 
later, when security and the authority of the Government 
had been re-established over virtually the whole country, 
the Shah, on leaving for Europe, appointed Reza Khan 
as Prime Minister. The new Prime Minister concentrated 
on organising an orderly and disciplined army and on 
improving the general conditions of the country. 

In February 1921 the Iranian Government concluded a 
treaty with the U.S.S.R., which provided, among other 
things, for diplomatic and consular representation, annulled 
all concessions previously granted to Russians, handed over 
the Russian Discount and Loan Bank to the Iranian 
Government, cancelled all debts to Russia, denounced all 
previous treaties between Iran and Russia and all treaties 
made between Russia and other Powers regarding Iran. 
The Irano-Soviet Fisheries were formed for a period of 
twenty-five years. Further treaties were signed in 1927, 
1931, and 1935- 

On October 31st, 1925, the Majlis , "in the name of 
national welfare", passed a resolution deposing Ahmed 
Shah, who had been absent from the country for some 
time, and overthrew the Qajar dynasty. The temporary 
government was handed over to the Prime Minister, Reza 
Khan, who was elected Shah by the Constitutional 
Assembly, with the title of Reza Shah Pahlavi, in Decem¬ 
ber 1925, He was crowned in 1926, and the Crown of 
Darius was made hereditary in his family. 

During the reign of Reza Shah the Capitulations were 
abolished and many treaties were concluded with foreign 
governments. The concession granting French people the 
right of excavation throughout Iran was cancelled. The 
frontier disputes between Iran and her neighbours— 
Afghanistan, Turkey, and ‘Iraq—were settled. By virtue 
of a treaty concluded with ‘Iraq the frontier river, Shatt- 
al-Arab, was divided between the two governments, and 
it was agreed to operate it jointly. 

In 1929 the National Bank (Bank Melli Iran) was 
founded. Later on, the construction of the Trans-Iranian 
railway was undertaken and this great project was com¬ 
pleted in 1938. It was financed from the national reve¬ 
nues, thus dispensing with foreign aid. 

First-class roads were constructed all over Iran,^ and 
many factories and industrial concerns were established 
with the aid of national funds. 

At the beginning of the World War II Iran declared her 
neutrality. But many German agents continued to enter 
the country and their virtually unchecked activities on 
Iranian soil alarmed the Allies, who made repeated repre¬ 
sentations to Tehran about them. The Iran Government 
chose to disregard these Allied complaints and by June 
1941, after the invasion of the U.S.S.R. by Germany, the 
Allies had determined upon drastic action. Late in the 
following August, British and Soviet troops invaded Iran, 
and after a few days of fierce fighting their terms were 
accepted by the Government and the fighting stopped. On 
September 20th the Shah abdicated in favour of his son, 
Mohammed Reza Pahlavi. 

From then on until the end of the war in Europe the 
main objective of the Allied Occupation was the un- 
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interrupted provision of war supplies to the Russians. 
Despite serious internal disturbances, due mainly to the 
shortage of wheat up to the end of 1943, poor crops, 
business corruption, and the rising cost of living, the Allies, 
greatly reinforced by American troops and technicians, 
made marked improvements to Iranian communications 
and transportation facilities. 

On January 29th, 1942, the Tripartite Alliance between 
Iran, Great Britain, and the U.S.S.R. was signed. The 
Allies promised to respect Iran’s territorial integrity, 
sovereignty, and independence and to give her economic 
assistance during and after the war. Iran eventually 
declared war on Germany in September 1943 and on Japan 
in March 1945. 

By October 1945 the American troops were withdrawn, 
but not those of the other Allies. Later that year a rebel¬ 
lion broke out in the Iranian province of Azerbaijan. The 
Iran Government accused the Russians of preventing their 
troops from attacking the rebels, who had proceeded to set 
up an autonomous government. The Iran Government, 
on January 19th, 1946, formally appealed to the U.N. 
Security Council to investigate their dispute with Russia. 
On January 21st Ebraham Hakimi resigned as Prime 
Minister of Iran in protest, and Qavam es-Sultaneh took 
his place. The Russians began to make some of the desired 
concessions; a slow withdrawal of their troops from the 
northern provinces began. Several weeks elapsed, during 
which rumours persisted of Russian troop movements to¬ 
wards Tehran. Iran again formally appealed to the U.N. 
Security Council on March 19th, but later that month the 
U.S.S.R. began evacuating all Russian troops from Iran, 
a process that was eventually completed early in May. 
On April 5th Tehran announced that complete agreement 
on all questions had been reached with the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment. Among other things, the Iran Government agreed 
to the establishment of a joint Russian-Iranian oil com¬ 
pany, with Russia owning 51 per cent of the shares for 
twenty-five years. Iranian troops thereupon occupied the 
evacuated northern provinces and late in May they 
attacked the Azerbaijan forces, and in June Azerbaijan 
surrendered its autonomous status, having lost all hope 
of aid from the U.S.S.R. 

During the rest of 1946 and most of 1947 Qavam 
followed a policy of shrewd opportunism, displaying great 
ability in handling both the extreme Left and the extreme 
Right over the Russian oil question. The Majlis showed 
little disposition to ratify the oil agreement of April 5th 
and postponed its decision again and again. Finally, late 
in 1947, encouraged by the new position taken up by the 
U.S.A. as regards the U.S.S.R., it voted against ratification. 
As a result Qavam was forced to resign his post as Prime 
Minister, and then fled from Iran. His place was taken or 
December 15th by Ebrahim Hakimi. 

TRIPARTITE TREATY OF ALLIANCE 
(Signed on January 29th, 1942) 

His Imperial Majesty The Shahinshah of Iran on the 
one hand, and His Majesty The King of Great Britain, 
Ireland, and the British Dominions beyond the Seas, 
Emperor of India, and the Presidium of the Supreme 
Council of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics on the 
other: 

Having in view the principles of the Atlantic Charter 
jointly agreed upon and announced to the world by the 
President of the United States of America and the Prime 
Minister of the United Kingdom on August 14th, 1941, 
and endorsed by the Government of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics on September 24th, 194U with which 
His Imperial Majesty the Shahinshah declares his complete 
agreement and from which he wishes to benefit on an equal 
basis with the other nations of the world, and: 
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Being anxious to strengthen the bonds of friendship and 
mutual understanding between them, and: 

Considering that these objects will best be achieved by 
the conclusion of a Treaty of Alliance: 

Have agreed to conclude a treaty for this purpose, and 
have appointed as their Plenipotentiaries: 

His Imperial Majesty The Shahinshah of Iran: H.E. 

Ali Soheily, Minister for Foreign Affairs; 

His Majesty The King of Great Britain, Ireland, and 
the British Dominions beyond the Seas, Emperor of 
India; for the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland: Sir Header William Bullard, 
k.c.m.g., c.i.e., His Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary in Iran; 

The Presidium of the Supreme Council of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics: H.E. Andr£ Andree- 
vixch Smirnov, Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics in Iran; 

Who, having communicated their full powers found in 
good and due form, have agreed as follows: 

Article i. His Majesty The King of Great Britain, 
Ireland, and the British Dominions beyond the Seas, 
Emperor of India, and the Union of the Soviet Socialist 
Republics (hereinafter referred to as the Allied Powers) 
jointly and severally undertake to respect the territorial 
integrity, the sovereignty, and political independence of 
Iran. 

Article 2. An Alliance is established between His 
Imperial Majesty The Shahinshah of Iran on the one hand 
and the Allied Powers on the other. 

Article 3. (1) The Allied Powers jointly and severally 
undertake to defend Iran by all means at their command 
from all aggression on the part of Germany or any other 
Power. 

(2) His Imperial Majesty The Shahinshah undertakes: 

(a) To co-operate with the Allied Powers with all the 
means at his command and in every way possible in 
order that they may be able to fulfil the above under¬ 
taking. The assistance of the Iranian forces shall, 
however, be limited to the maintenance of internal 
security on Iranian territory. 

(b) To secure to the Allied Powers for the passage of 
troops or supplies from one Allied Power to the other. 
Or for other similar purposes, the unrestricted right to 
use, maintain, guard, and in case of military necessity, 
control in any way that they may require, all the means 
of communication throughout Iran, including railways, 
roads, rivers, aerodromes, ports, pipelines, and tele¬ 
phone, telegraph, and wireless installations. 

(c) To furnish all possible assistance and facilities in 
obtaining material and recruiting labour for the purpose 
of the maintenance and the improvement of the means 
of communications referred to in paragraph {b ). 

(d) To establish and maintain in collaboration with 
the Allied Powers such measures of censor$hi|> control 
as they may require for all the means of communication 
referred to in paragraph (b), 

(3) It is clearly understood that in the application of 
paragraphs (2) (&), (c), and (d) of the present Article the 
Allied Powers will give full consideration to the essential 
needs of Iran. 

Article 4. (1) The Allied Powers may maintain in 
Iranian territory land, sea, and air forces in such number 
as they consider necessary. The location of such forces 
shall be decided in agreement with the Iranian Govern¬ 
ment so long as the strategic situation allows. All questions 
concerning the relation between the forces of the Allied 
Powers and the Iranian authorities shall be settled so far 
as possible in co-operation with the Iranian authorities 


in such a way as to safeguard the security of the said 
forces. 

It is understood that the presence of these forces on 
Iranian territory does not constitute a military occupation 
and will disturb as little as possible the administration and 
the security forces of Iran, the economic life of the country, 
the normal movements of the population, and the applica¬ 
tion of Iranian laws and regulations. 

(2) A separate agreement or agreements shall be con¬ 
cluded as soon as possible after the entry into force of the 
present treaty regarding any financial obligations to be 
borne by the Allied Powers under the provisions of the 
present Article and of paragraphs (2) (b), (c), and (d) of 
Article 3 above, in such matters as local purchases, the 
hiring of buildings and plant, the employment of labour, 
transport charges, etc. A special agreement shall be con¬ 
cluded between the Allied Governments and the Imperial 
Iranian Government defining the conditions of any trans¬ 
fers to the Imperial Iranian Government after the war of 
buildings and other improvements effected by the Allied 
Powers on Iranian territory. These agreements shall also 
settle the immunities to be enjoyed by the Allied forces in 
Iran. 

Article 5. The forces of the Allied Powers shall be with¬ 
drawn from Iranian territory not later than six months 
after all hostilities between the Allied Powers and Germany 
and her associates have been suspended by the conclusion 
of an armistice or armistices, or on the conclusion of peace 
between them, whichever date is the earlier. 

The expression “associates” of Germany means all other 
Powers which have engaged or may in future engage in 
hostilities against either of the Allied Powers. 

Article 6. (1) The Allied Powers undertake in their 
relations with foreign countries not to adopt an attitude 
which is prejudicial to the territorial integrity, the sove¬ 
reignty, or the political independence of Iran, nor to 
conclude treaties inconsistent with the provisions of the 
present treaty. They undertake to consult the Government 
of His Imperial Majesty The Shahinshah in all matters 
affecting the direct interests of Iran. 

(2) His Imperial Majesty The Shahinshah undertakes 
not to adopt in his relations with foreign countries an 
attitude which is inconsistent with the Alliance, nor to 
conclude treaties inconsistent with the provisions of the 
present treaty. 

Article 7. The Allied Powers jointly undertake to use 
their best endeavours to safeguard the economic existence 
of the Iranian people against the privations and difficulties 
arising as a result of the present war. On the entry into 
force of the present treaty, discussions shall be opened 
between the Government of Iran and the Governments of 
the Allied Powers as to the best possible methods of carry¬ 
ing out the above undertaking. 

Article 8. The provisions of the present treaty are 
equally binding as bilateral obligations between His 
Imperial Majesty The Shahinshah and each of the two 
other High Contracting Parties. 

Article 9. The present treaty shall come into force on 
signature and shall remain in force until the date^fixed for 
the withdrawal of the forces of the Allied Powers from 
Iranian territory in accordance with Article 5. 

In witness whereof the above-named Plenipotentiaries 
have signed the present treaty and have affixed thereto 
their seals. 

Done at Tehran in triplicate in Persian, English, and 
Russian, all being equally authentic, on the twenty-ninth 
day of January, one thousand nine hundred and forty-two. 

Signed by: A. Soheily. 

R. W. Bullard. 

Andr£ A. Smirnov. 
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THE GOVERNMENT 


THE CONSTITUTION 

THE EXECUTIVE POWER 

The executive power rests in the Shah, who appoints a 
Prime Minister, who in turn forms a Council of Ministers 
which must be approved by the Majlis. In addition to 
their individual responsibility for their departments. 
Ministers have a joint responsibility for the affairs of the 
country. 

THE LEGISLATIVE POWER 

According to the Constitutional Law the legislative 
power comprises the Senate and the National Consultative 
Assembly. But ever since the Constitution was formulated 
only the latter Assembly of 136 members, elected for two 
years, has been formed. The election of deputies is direct 
and secret. In the event of an equal number of votes being 
polled by two or more candidates the election is decided 
by the drawing of lots. Each voter may ballot only once, 
except where a re-election is necessary. Voters are not 
obliged to vote for a candidate living in their district. 

PROVINCIAL DIVISIONS 

Iran is divided into ten provinces (Ostan) which are 
governed by Governors-General (Ostandar ), who are 
directly responsible to the Central Government. These 
provinces are sub-divided into counties (Shahvesian), 
municipalities (Bakhsk), and rural districts (JDahestan). 

All towns have a municipality, the director of which is 
nominated by the Central Government. 

THE HEAD OF STATE 

H.I.M. Mohammed Reza Shah Pahlavi, succeeded to the 
throne on the abdication of his father, September 16th, 
1941; married Princess Fawzia of Egypt, April 1939. 

THE CABINET 

Prime Minister: H.E. Ebrahim Hakimi. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs: H.E. Nourx Esfandari. 
Minister of Finance: H.E. Abolghassam Nadjm. 

Minister of Education: H.E. Dr. Ali Akbar Siassi. 
Minister of War: H.E. Gen. Yasdan Pan ah. 

Minister of Communications: H.E. A. Ardanan. 

Minister of Health: H.E. Dr. S. Malek. 

Minister of Posts, Telegraphs, and Telephones: H.E. M. 

Varasteh. 

Minister of the Interior: H.E. Gen. Amir Ahmadi. 

Minister of Agriculture: H.E. Shahroudi. 

Minister of Economy: H.E. Dr. M. Sajadi. 

Minister of Justice: H.E. Mohamad Sorouri. 

Minister without Portfolio: H.E. M. Add. 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATIVES 
Afghanistan: H.E. Hedayat (Ambassador), Kabul. 

Belgium: (Post of Minister, but at present there is a 
Charge d’Affaires), Brussels. 

Brazil: H.E. Y. Azqdi (Minister), Rio de Janeiro. 

China: (Post of Ambassador, but at present there is a 
Charge d’Affaires), Nanking. 

Czechoslovakia: H.E. T. Nabavi (Minister), Prague. 
Egypt: H.E. Dr. M. Ghani (Ambassador), Cairo. 

France: H.E. Anoushiravan Sepahbodx (Ambassador) 
Paris. 

Great Britain : H.E. Mohsen Rais (Ambassador), London. 

India: H.E. A. Motamedi (Diplomatic Representative) 
New Delhi. 

‘Iraq: (Vacant) (Minister), Baghdad. 

Sweden : H.E. Bagher Kazemi (Minister), Stockholm. 
Switzerland: H.E. A. Potjrvali (Minister), Berne. 

Syria and Lebanon: H.E. Zeinol-Abedin Rahnema 
(Minister), Beirut. 

Turkey: (Vacant) (Ambassador), Ankara. 

U.S.A.: H.E. H. Ala (Ambassador), Washington, D.C, 

U.S.S.R.: (Post of Ambassador, but at present there is a 
Charge d’Affaires), Moscow. 

POLITICAL PARTIES 

Iran Democrat Party, The: f. 1946; under the control of a 
council. 

Tudeh Party: f. 1941; Socialist party with Communistic 
tendencies; there is no leader, but there is a Com¬ 
mittee; the three most important members are Irbdj 
Eskadari, Dr. Keshavarz, Rad. Manesh. 

Iran Party, The: f. 1942; leader Dr. Mossadegh; party 
with moderate views. 

THE LEGAL SYSTEM 

The judicial system of Iran is modelled on the French, 
with the necessary adaptations to suit the different 
requirements and social customs of the country. The 
Majlis has formulated many laws since its establishment, 
most important of which are the laws relating to the 
Organisation of Justice and Registration of Documents, 
and the Civil Code. 

There are Justices of the Peace in villages and small 
towns, higher courts in the larger towns, police magis¬ 
trates in all important places. Courts of Appeal in Tehran, 
Tabriz, Shiraz, Kermanshah, Isfahan, Meshed, Kerman, 
and Ahwaz, and a Court of Cassation or Supreme Court in 
Tehran. 

President of the Court of Cassation: M. S. Djahansha’hi. 
Prosecutor-General: A. Hay’at. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


BROADCASTING 

Station: Tehran; Dir. of Broadcasting Station Ibrahim 
Khadje Nqvri. 

Office des Postes, des TSlegraphes at des T6l£phone$, 
Administration de T.S.F. Pahlevi : Tehran; f. 1940; 
Dir.-Gen. Ing. Samii; call signs: EPB, EQA, EQB, 
EQD; wavelengths (metres): 19.87, 895, 6,155, 4,830, 
15,10°. 335 , 4 > 8 74 > 6,211. 

AIR LINES 

Iranian Airways Co.: Avenue Saadi, Tehran; f. 1936; 
booking passengers for all the important towns of 
Iran as well as abroad; Dir.-Gen. G. H. Ebtehaj. 

Air France (French): Ave. Saba, Tehran; operating a 
weekly service between Tehran and Paris. 

B.O.A.C. (British): Ave. Ferdowsi, Tehran; operating a 
weekly service between Tehran and London. 

Intourist Airways (Russian): Ave. Istanbul, Tehran; work¬ 
ing between Tehran and Moscow. 

‘Iraqi Airways: twice weekly service between Tehran and 
Baghdad. 

Swedish Airways (A.B.A.) ; weekly service, Tehran-Rome- 
Stockholm. 

In addition, the aircraft belonging to the Ministry of 
Posts, Telegraphs, and Telephones operate a twice-weekly 
service (carrying mail and passengers) between Tehran- 
Kermanshah-Baghdad; agents lor these aircraft: Irantour 
(Tehran). 

RAILWAYS 

The Trans-Iranian Railway, running north to south 
from Bandar Shah on the Caspian Sea, through the capital, 
Tehran, to Bandar Shahpur 011 the Persian Gulf, was 
officially opened by the Shah on August 26th, 1938. The 
total length is 872 miles, and the cost was approximately 
^30,000,000. Branches are planned to link up Meshed and 
Tabriz to Tehran, and sectors in either direction were 
completed before the war. 

There is also a railway of 85 miles from Tabriz to Julfa, 
on the Russian side of the border. 


ROADS 

Nearly all parts of Iran are now joined by first-class roads, 
which are maintained in good condition. The Government 
programme for road construction and improvement con¬ 
tinues, and caravans and pack animals have been super¬ 
seded by motor transport. The Kazvin-Hamadan- 
Kermanshah-Qasr-Khosrovi (on the 'Iraq border) route, 
as well as several sectors in other parts of the country, has 
been asphalted. Asphalting of certain other routes is 
included in the Government programme. 

SHIPPING 

The principal ports on the Persian Gulf are Bushire, 
Lingah, Bandar Abbas, Khorramshahr, Bandar Shahpur. 
The Iranian tonnage entering amounts to less than 1 per 
cent of the total. Iranian-owned vessels also are in a 
minority among those using the ports on the Caspian Sea, 
which include Pahlevi and Bandar Shah. 

Navigation on Lake Rizaiyeh, from Sharafkhaneh to 
Golmankhaneh, is by a twice-weekly service of tugs and 
barges for the transport of passengers and goods. On the 
Karun river a regular cargo service is operated by the 
Mesopotamia-Iran Corpn. Ltd. Iranian firms also operate 
daily motor-boat services for passengers and goods. 

Shipping and Forwarding Agents 
Bar Sahanti S.A.: Saatchi Building, Ave. Rey, Tehran. 
Eldar Ba Masouliate Mahdoud Go. Ltd.: Koucheh Shahr- 
dari, Ave. Lalezar, Tehran. 

International Transport Co.: Ave. Lalezar, Tehran. 

Irantour (Iranian Travel Co. S.A.): 545 Ave - Saadl > 
Tehran. 

Levant-Express Travel Co. (iraqi): Ave. Saadi, Tehran. 
Nadji Shaaya (Foreigner) International Transport Co.: Ave. 
Bargh, Tehran. 

“Peltours** S.A.E.: 259 Ave. Saadi, Tehran. 
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THE ECONOMIC LIFE 

STATISTICAL SURVEY 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 
(in x,ooo rials) 


Year* 

iMPORTSf 

Exports J 

1944-45 

. * 


j 

2.436.396 

792,066 

1945-46 

. 

. 

. 

2,888,182 

1,610,442 

1946-47 

* 

* 

* 

3,612,798 

2,294,670 


* Year ends March, 2oth. 

f Excludes customs-free imports and. gold and silver. 

t Excludes exports hy the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. and the Fisheries, and gold and silver. 
Source: j Bulletin, Bank Melli Iran. 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 
(in million rials) 


Year* j 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

1939-40 

. 



1,760 

2.176 

1 943~44 

* 

. 

. 

3,035 

4,436 

1946-47 

- 

. 

. 

5 , 4*7 

6,094 

1 947-48 

* 

- 


6,084 

7,762 


* Year ends March 20th. 

Source: Bulletin, Bank Melli Iran. 
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TOTAL EXPORTS FROM IRAN IN 1945-46* 



Weight 
( metric tons) 

Value 

(1,000,000 

rials) 

Exported goods, excluding 
the A.l.O.C. | products and 
fisheries of Mahic Iran 
A.l.O.C. Exports 

Mahie Iran Exports . 

117,085 

14,957,552 

2,838 

1,698 

5,611 

9 

t Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. 

* March 21st, 1945, to March 20th, 

1946 

TOTAL IMPORTS INTO IRAN IN 

1945-40* 


Weight 

(metric tons) 

Value 

(1,000,000 

rials) 

Imported goods, including 
those exempt from tax 
according to tariff , 
Imported goods in franchise 

151,241 

5 W, 7 i 5 

3,106 

759 

* March 21st, 1945, to March 20th, 1946 

PRINCIPAL EXPORTS FROM IRAN IN 1945-46 
(March 21st, 1945, to March 20th, 1946) 

Commodity and Country 

Weight 
( metric tons) 

Value 

(1,000 rials) 

Carpets 

U.S.A. . 

U.K. 

Turkey . 

‘Iraq 

India 

All other countries . 

1,049 

3^9 

488 

193 

609 

672 

186,083 

72,460 

71,205 

34,971 

93,776 

129,318 


3 , 4 <>o 

587.713 

Dried Fruits, etc. 

U.S.S.R. 

Sweden . 

India 

AH other countries . 

5.471 

8 

6,9x9 

2 o .497 

47,212 

239 

180,014 

128,523 


32.895 

355.988 

Raw Wool 

U.S.S.R, 

‘Iraq 

India 

All other countries . 

2,448 

22S 

223 

423 

48,466 

3,557 

7,100 

8,000 


3,319 

67,123 

Raw Lamb Skins 

U.S.S.R. 

tJ*K. 

U.S.A. . 

AH other countries . 

— 

385 

4,134 

13,151 

11,994 


— 

29,664 


PRINCIPAL EXPORTS —continued 


Commodity and Country 

Weight 
( metric tons) 

Value 
( 1,000 rials) 

Raw Sheep Skins 



U.S.S.R. 

130 

2 >745 

U.K. 

105 

2,637 

U.S.A. 

1,278 

22,049 

All other countries . 

2,099 

2 4.592 


3,612 

52,023 

Rice 



U.S.S.R. 

15,209 

61,602 

‘Iraq 

5 A 5 i 

37,164 

All other countries . 

20,632 

141,969 


40,992 

2 40,735 

Adrangant Gums 



U.S.S.R. 

60 

1,969 

U.S.A. . 

768 

38,435 

U.K. 

656 

38,37, 

‘Iraq 

68 

5,997 

India 

342 

,2,471 

All other countries . 

220 

8,673 


2,114 

105,916 

Intestines and Bowels 



U.S.A. . 

148 

11,050 

‘Iraq 

9 

832 

All other countries . 

40 

2,803 


197 

14,685 

Wheat, Barley, and other 



Cereals 



U.S.S.R. 

20 

119 

Belgium . 

49 

348 

‘Iraq . . # 

615 

4,336 

Oman 

101 

433 

India . . * 

8 

i,i 39 

All other countries . 

1,098 

7,942 


1,891 

14,317 


PRINCIPAL IMPORTS INTO IRAN IN 1945-46 
(March 21st, 1945, to March 20th, 1946) 


Commodity and Country 

Weight 
( metric tons) 

Value 
( 1,000 rials) 

Cotton Goods 



U.S.S.R. 

443 

145,091 

U.K. 

27 

6,980 

India 

1,013 

70,138 

All other countries . 

336 

21,040 


1,819 

243,249 

WooUen Goods 



U.K. 

5 Z 

11,370 

All other countries . 

45 

13.655 


97 

2 5 , 0*5 
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PRINCIPAL IMPORTS— continued 


Commodity and Country 

Weight 
( metric tons) 

Value 
( 1,000 rials) 

Sugar 

U.S.S.R. 

Egypt . 

Holland and N.E.X. . 
All other countries . 

11,950 

26 

535 

35,927 

522.531 

: 443 

8,653 

288,725 


48,438 

820,352 

Tea 

India 

All other countries . 

1,666 

i ,779 

77,227 

88,390 


3.445 

165,617 

Machine Tools 

U.S.S.R. 

Germany 

U.K. 

All other countries . i 

88 

167 

277 

697 

11,046 

3,431 

17,923 

38,123 


1,229 , 

70,523 

Mineral Oils 

U.S.S.R. 

U.S.A. . 

U.K. 

All other countries . 

17,204 

4,728 

19 1 

449 

15,733 

18,351 

249 

3,021 


22,400 

37,354 


EXPORTS OF WOOL FROM IRAN, 1936-37 TO 
1945-46 


Year 

Weight 

(metric 

tons) 

Value 

(1,000 

rials) 

Country of 
Destination 


6,235 

29,125 

U.S.S.R. 


3,347 

34,722 

Germany 

1936-37 

7 

2 3 

‘Iraq 


194 

461 

India 


11 

72 

Other Countries 


2,733 

13,335 

U.S.S.R. 

1937-38 

5,970 

52,744 

Germany 


15 

47 

India 


30 

379 

Other Countries 


1,192 

5,453 

U.S.S.R. 


3 , 4°6 

30,123 ; 

Germany 

1938-39 

32 

124 

‘Iraq 


2 66 

1,311 

India 


171 

1,508 

Other Countries 


9 , 3 i 8 

107,476 

Germany 

1939-40 

205 

1,107 

‘Iraq 


353 

1,761 

India 


709 

6,635 

Other Countries 


2,824 

40,786 

U.S.S.R. 


6,860 

99,471 

Germany 

1940-41 

192 

830 

‘Iraq 


394 

3,609 

India 


1,380 

17,894 

Other Countries 


EXPORTS OF W'OOls—continued 


Year 

Weight 

(metric 

tons) 

Value 

(1,000 

rials) 

Country of 
Destination 

1941-42 

L 794 

3,048 

7 

948 

1,420 

47,016 

61,405 

82 

10,282 

23,039 

U.S.S.R. 

Germany 

‘Iraq 

India 

Other Countries 

1942-43 

i 3,973 

3 

1,023 

203 

58,662 

21 

13,504 

3,034 

U.S.S.R. 

‘Iraq 

India 

Other Countries 

1943-44 

1,480 

4 

133 

64 

23,787 

36 

2,256 

1,657 

U.S.S.R. 

‘Iraq 

India 

Other Countries 

1944-45 

100 

3 

229 

124 

690 

62 

9,540 

2,846 

U.S.S.R. 

‘Iraq 

India 

Other Countries 

1945-46 

2,448 
225 
223 ; 

423 

48,466 

3,557 

7,100 

8,000 

U.S.S.R. 

‘Iraq 

India 

Other Countries 


Currency. The legal monetary unit is the rial (desig¬ 
nated rl.) of 100 dinars. At the present rate of exchange, 
rls. 129=^1 sterling. There are silver coins for 1, 5, an 6 
10 rials (1 toman), and banknotes for 5, 10, 20, 50, 100, 
500, and 1,000 rials. Banknotes are issued by the State 
bank, the Bank Melli Iran. 

Area and Population. The total area of the Kingdom of 
Iran is about 628,000 sq. miles. 

The population of Iran is estimated at 16,500,000. 
Tehran had a population in 1942 of about 540,000; it was 
estimated in 1944 to have reached 700,000. Figures for 
the other principal towns in 1944 were approximately: 

Tabriz . . . 213,000 

Isfahan . * . 204,000 

Meshed . . . 176,000 

Shiraz . . . 129,000 

Principal Imports and Exports. _ Exports are carpets, 
petrol, oil, dried fruit and other agricuituial produce, wool, 
hides and skins. 

Imports are textiles, machinery, technical supplies, sugar, 
and motor cars. 

BAtmina 

Bank Melli Iran (National Bank of If an): Tehran; L 1928; 
cap. rls. 300,000,000; reserve ■(Banking Dept.) 
rls. 760,000,000; reserve (Issue Dept.) rls. 1,000,000,000; 
Gov. and Chair. Abol-Hassan Ebtehaj; "Vice-Govs. 
Nasrollah Djahanguir, Dr. Abdollah Daftary; 
X53 brs.; agencies throughout Iran and correspondents 
in all important centres of the world; administers 
national savings. 

Bank Rahni Iran { Mortgage Bank of Iran): Tehran; & 
1939; cap. rls. 200,000,000; reserve fund rls. 10,500,000; 
Chair. S. Vassighi; Dirs. A. Sadegh, H. Moghbel. 
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Banque Agricole et Industrielle tie I’lran: Tehran; f. 1933; 

cap. p.u. rls. 203,000,000; reserve fund rls. 8,385,000; 
Pres, and Man. K. Mazaher; Dir. M. Khonsari; 
27 brs. 

Banque Industrielle et Mini&re de I’lran: Sepah Avenue, 
Tehran. 

Banque Russo-lraniertne: Tehran; I. 1923; cap. p.u. 
French frs. 12,500,000; reserve fund French frs. 
1 5> 2 95A 20 ’> Pres. J. Volinetz; 3 brs. 

Banque Sepah : Sepah Avenue, Tehran; cap. rls. 55,800,000; 

Dirs. Koujlak, Rigana, and Col. B. Alai. 

Imperial Bank of Iran: Tehran; Head Office: 11 Telegraph 
Street, London, E.C.2; inc. 1889; cap. £1,000,000; 
reserve account £980,000; Chair. Rt, Flon. Lord 
Kknnet, p.c., g.b.e., d.s.o., d.s c.; Man. F. A. Ayrton; 
brs. at Bushire, Hamadan, Isfahan, Kermanshah, 
Meshed, Resht, Shiraz, and Tabriz. 

Ottoman Bank: Nasser-Khosrow Avenue, Tehran; Head 
Office: Galata, Istanbul; cap. £10,000,000; p.u. cap. 
£5,000,000; reserves £1,250,000; deposits £60,363,000; 
offices in London, Manchester, Paris, Marseilles, and 
brs. in Turkey and throughout the Near East. 

INSURANCE 

Gosstrakti Assurance Society of the U.S.S.R.: Office: Tehran, 
Iran; cap. p.u. roubles 10,000,000; 6 brs. 

**Iran M Soci6t6 Anonyme d’Assurances: Avenue Sevom 
Esfan, Tehran; f. 1934; cap. p.u. rls. 20,000,000; 
underwriting reserve rls. 5,126,152; Chair. S. E. 
Rakhshani; Dirs. Dr. Mohseni, Loghman Naeicy; 
Technical Man. M. Malek; Asst. Man. M. Madjedi. 

Lloyd’s: Agencies: St. Lynch & Co., Tehran; Gray, Mack¬ 
enzie & Co., Bushire, Khorramshahr, and Ahwaz; 
C. Woffinger, Tabriz. 

Royal Snsurasice Co. Ltd.: Ave. Lalezar, Tehran; Head 
Office: 1 North John Street, Liverpool; cap. p.u. 
£ 2 >799,965> reserve fund £48,000,000; Gen. Mans. 
F. G. Williams, G. Dyer Simpson. 


AGRICULTURE 

Roughly 15 per cent of the total area of the Kingdom 
of Iran is under cultivation, and about 30 per cent could 
be cultivated if irrigation were developed. Wheat and 
barley form the predominant crops, and great success has 
been achieved in recent years in the tea and sugar planta¬ 
tions, Sheep are by far the most important item, and the 
wool provides for the large export trade and local con¬ 
sumption. For some years before World War II the 
Iranian Government had pursued a policy of increasing 
and improving agricultural production, encouragement and 
financial help being afforded through the Agricultural and 
Industrial Bank, formerly a branch of the Banque Melli 
Iran. The production of raw cotton is of great importance, 
and about 80,000 acres were already cultivated before 
World War II. Its production is a State monopoly. 

Fruits and Nats. Among the fruits grown in Iran are 
oranges, lemons, raisins, peaches, dates, apricots, cherries, 
olives, etc., while the nut production includes almonds, 
walnuts and pistachios. There is a large export trade in 
raisms, almonds, and apricot pulp, but some of the other 
dried fruits and nuts are also exported. 

Opium, The production of opium in Iran was being dis¬ 
couraged before the war, and the area under the poppy 
was considerably reduced. Nevertheless, in the year 1937- 
38 exports of opium exceeded £500,000 in value. 


INDUSTRY 

Iran cannot be considered a highly industrialised 
country, but considerable progress has been made in the 
development of a number of industries, especially during 
World War II. The Iranian State, in addition to con¬ 
trolling the mines, forests, and cotton crops, owns many 
industrial undertakings which are concerned with textiles 
food, and other industries. The main manufacturing 
centres of Iran are Tehran, Shahi, and Isfahan. The tex¬ 
tile industry comprises the following sections: cotton¬ 
ginning, spinning, and weaving, and wool spinning and 
weaving. The most important section of this industry is 
concerned with the manufacture of woollen carpets, which 
is one of the country’s most valuable export items/chiefly 
going to the U.S.A. and the United Kingdom. The silk 
industry, is operated mainly on the Caspian coast. The 
tobacco industry is an Iranian State monopoly. 

Fisheries. The principal fishery activities are carried 
out by the Societe Mahie Iran, an Iranian-Russian 
concern on the Caspian Sea. 

List of Carpet Exporters 

Abduihossein Salamat & Co.: Seraye Hadji Holla AH, 
Tehran. 

Ahmad Taghixadeh: Seraye Jahanshahi, Tehran. 

Ahmed Akhavan : Seraye Hafez, Tehran. 

Amardad Ba Masouliate, Mahdoud Co. Ltd.: Seraye 
Rowshan, Tehran. 

Amardad Trading Co. Ltd. : Ave. Nasser Khosrow, Tehran. 
Amoghli: Ave. Nasser Khosrow, Tehran. 

Caspian Trading Co. (S.A.) : 683 Ave. Buzarjmehry, Tehran. 
Dad Go. Ltd.: 13 Kouchen Temasha Khaneh, Ave. Sevom 
Esfand, Tehran. 

Farsh Iran (S.A.) : Ave. Ferdowsi, Tehran. 

Haj Mirza Abdullah Fardanesh : Dalane Amin-ul-Molk, 
Tehran. 

Haj Mohamed Hossein Akhavan: Seraye Haj Hassan, 
Tehran. 

Haj Mohamed Roza Fate mi : Seraye Ferdowsi, Tehran. 

Haj Seyed Mehdi Jalili: Dalane Amir, Tehran. 

Hariri Parsa Va Shoraka: Hajeb ed Doleh. 

Hosseinzadeh Bros. : Seraye Amir, Tehran. 

Ibrahim Khosrowshahi: Seraye Ferdowsii Tehran. 
Iranshahr Co. (S.A.) : 995 Ave. Lalezar, Tehran. 

Karam Khosrowani: Seraye Amir, Tehran. 

Kasra Trading Co. (S.A.) ; Timche Akhavam, Tehran. 
Khoyloular Co. Ltd.: Seraye Jadid, Tehran. 

Makhzani Bros. Inc.: Seraye Shokravi, Tehran. 

Mahloudji & Co.: Seraye Ferdowsi, Tehran. 

Manuchehr Riahi: Ave. Lalezar, Tehran. 

Maoghli: Ave. Nasser Khosrow, Tehran. 

Pasal Trading Co. (S.A.) : Ave. Saadi, Tehran. 

Rozayat Trading Co. Ltd.: Seraye Oraid, Tehran, 

Shadan Co. (S.A.) : Ave. Ferdowsi, opp. Bank Melli Iran, 
Tehran. 

Sherkat Sahami Farsh Iran: Ave. Ferdowsi, Tehran. 
Sherkat Tazamoni Ghali Ahdieh : Seraye Amir, Tehran. 
Sherkat® Sahami Automobile: 7 Passage Zohari, Ave. 
Nasser Khosrow, Tehran. 

Sherkat® Sahami Tejaraty Khoozistan ( Khoozistan Trading 
Co.): Ave. Pahlevi, Ahwaz, 

Soosan Trading corpn- (8.A.) : 313-314 Seraye Ferdowsi, 
Tehran. 
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OIL 

Iran’s most profitable industry is oil production. The 
principal concession, granted in 1901, is held by the Anglo- 
Iranian (formerly Anglo-Persian) Oil Co. Ltd., an English 
concern, with a capital of ^33,000,000. The Company's 
property, situated in southern Iran, covers an area of 
100,000 sq. miles. Under the terms of the concession, 
royalties are paid to the Iranian Government on all oil 
sold in the country or exported, and the Company also 
makes certain other payments to the Government in return 
for exemption from taxation and customs duties. The 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. Ltd. also owns oil refineries at 
Abadan and Kermanshah. Two oilfields in Iran—Masjid-i- 
Sulaiman and Haft Kel—have already produced about 
100,000,000 tons each. In terms of current rate of output, 
Haft Kel has the distinction of being the largest producing 
field in the world, being second only to the great East 
Texas field. East Texas produces at the rate of about 
17,000,000 tons a year from about 24,000 wells, whereas 
Haft Kel produces 9,000,000 tons a year from 24 wells. 

MINERALS 

The mineral wealth of Iran has not yet been fully ex¬ 
ploited, but minerals found there include lead, copper. 


antimony, manganese, sulphur, gold, silver, tin, zinc, etc. 
Deposits of iron ore occur in various parts of the country, 
but have so far not been exploited. 

Coal. Sufficient coal has been mined in Iran to meet the 
country's industrial and domestic requirements. The 
principal coal mines are at Shemshak and Zirab to the 
north of Tehran. 

CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 
Ramadan Chamber of Commerce: Hamadan. 

Isfahan Chamber of Commerce: Isfahan. 

Khorramshahr Chamber of Commerce: Khorramshahr. 
Meshed Chamber of Commerce: Meshed. 

Resht Chamber of Commerce: Resht. 

Shiraz Chamber of Commerce: Shiraz. 

Tabriz Chamber of Commerce: Tabriz. 

Tehran Chamber of Commerce: Khiaban Jami, Kooche 
Kasra, Tehran; Pres. Aghai Abdul Hossein Nxkpoor; 
Vice-Pres. Aghai Issa Kooras; Secs. Aghai Ahmad 
Akhavan, Aghai Hassan Kashanian; Treas. Aghai 
Abdul Razzagh Ghazzzadeh. 
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EDUCATION 


SYSTEM OF EDUCATION 

In 1943 the Government of the Kingdom of Iran passed 
9 law providing for the general establishment over a 
period of ten years of compulsory, general, and primary 
education. The educational budget is met by the Govern¬ 
ment, and grants-in-aid are paid to private schools. 


UNIVERSITY 

UNIVERSITY OF TEHRAN 

(Slat® University) 

Founded 1935. 

Chancellor: Dr. Ali Akbar Siasi. 

General Secretary: K. Djamal. 

Deans: 

Faculty of Arts and Education: Dr. A. A. Siasi. 

Faculty of Agriculture: Ting, A. Davachi. 

Faculty of Fine Arts: Prof. A. Godard. 

Faculty of Law : Dr. A. Aazamx Zanganeh. 

Faculty of Medicine: Prof. C. Oberling. 

Faculty of Science: Dr. M. Hisabi, 

Faculty of Technology: Eng. M. Bazargan. 

Faculty of Theology: B. Poroozanfar. 

Faculty of Veterinary Medicine: Dr. A. Rafi’i. 

Professors: 

Faculty of Arts and Education: 

Amir Hooshmand, Dr. F. (Pedagogy). 

Assar, M. K. (Logic and Philosophy). 

Ami, Dr. M. (History of Post-Islamic Civilisation). 

Baiiar, M. T. (Persian Literature). 

Bahrami, Dr, M. (Archaeology). 

Bahmanyar, A. (Arabic Literature). 

Bayani, K. B. (General History). 

Bina, A. A. (History of Eastern People). 

Bijan, Dr. A. (Pedagogy), 

Itimad Muqaddam, Dr. (Philology). 

Iqbal, A. (Human Geography). 

Fayyaz, M. (Arabic Literature). 

Fazil-i-Tooni, M. H. (Scholastic Logic and Philosophy). 
Furoqzanfar, B. (History of Persian Literature). 

Jalali, Dr. M. (Psychology and Psychological Data). 

Qarib, A. A. (Persian Literature). 

Qumshky, Blahi M. (Arabic Literature). 

Haqnazarian, Dr. O. (German Literature). 

Hooshyar, Dr, ML B. (Pedagogy). 

Kishavarz, Dr. F. (School Hygiene). 

Keyhan, Dr. M. (Geography of Iran). 

Mahdavi, Dr. Y. (Methodology). 

Mustafa vi. Dr. Ahmad (Physical Geography). 

Nafisi, S. (Persian Literature). 

Foor-i-Dauood, E. (Avesta). 

Rashid Yasami, Gh, R. (History of Iran), 

Sadiq, Dr. 1 . (History of Pedagogy). 

Sadiqi, Dr. Gh. H, (Modem Philosophy and Sociology). 
Sayyah, Mrs, Dr. F. (Russian Literature). 

Shafaq, Dr. S. (Modem Philosophy). 

Shbibani, Dr. A. (Physiology), 

Siasi, Dr, A, A. (Psychology). 

Soqratgar, Dr. L. A. (English Literature). 

Vaziri, A, N. (Aesthetics). 

Faculty of Agriculture: 

Afshar, J, (Zoology and Entomology), 

Atai, Eng. M. (Principles of Agriculture and Amelioration of 

Bahrami, Dr, T. (Principles of Breeding). 


Davachi, Eng. A. (Plant Pest and Disease Control). 
Farzaneh Muvayyad, Eng. R. (Agricultural Engineering 
Grist, Eng. R. (Genetics and Biology). 

Hooman, Eng. Ahmad (Economics, Public Finance ana 
Administration). 3 m 

Kiiabiri, Dr. E. (Plant Diseases). 

Karbasi, Dr. H. (Agricultural Chemistry). 

Mahdavi Ardabeli, Dr. M. H. (Mathematics and Statistics) 
Munajjami, Dr. M. (Meteorology and Physics). '* 

Philsoofi, Dr. E. (Agricultural Machinery). 

Riahi, Eng. E. (Rural Industry). 

Sa’i, Eng. K. (Forest and Meadow). 

Zahidi, Dr. Ismail (Botany). 

Zwin, Dr. M. (Hygiene). 

Faculty of Fine Arts: 

Aftandilian, Eng. P. (Architecture). 

Bajooyan, Eng. Kh. (Topography). 

HYDERrAN, A. (Painting). 

Furooghi, Eng. M. (Architecture). 

Kiyanoori, Eng. N. (Building). 

Keyhani, Dr. N. (Artistical Anatomy). 

Muqaddam, M. (History of Fine Arts). 

Uroodi, Eng. A. (Statics and Reinforced Concrete), 

Vaziri, H. (Artistical Anatomy). 

Faculty of Law: 

Aazami Zanganeh, Dr. A. (Commercial Law). 

Afshar, Dr. H. (Comparative Law). 

Aalami, Dr. E. (Finance Regulations). 

Aliabadi, Dr. M. H. (Finance Regulations). 

Amid, Dr. M. (Civil Law). 

Azizi, Dr. M. (General History and Economical Geography). 
Imamx, Dr. H. (Civil Law). 

Hidayati, Dr. M. A. (Criminal Law). 

Hikmat, Dr. M. A. (Constitutions of Neighbouring Countries). 
Keyhan, Dr. M. (Economics and International Organisations). 
Mazahir, M. (International Law). 

Mishkat, M. (Islamic Law). 

Misbaii Zadeh, Dr. M. (Penal Law). 

Muazzami, Dr. A. (International Law). 

Poor-i*Humayoon, Dr. A. A. (Banking). 

Qasim Zadeh, Dr. Q. (Constitutional Law), 

Sanjabi, Dr. K. (Administrative Law). 

Sanglaji, M. (Islamic Law). 

Shahabi, M. (Islamic Law). 

Shayegan, Dr. A. (Civil Law). 

Sutoodeh, Dr, H. (General Diplomacy). 

Shahid Noorai, Dr. H. (Constitutions of Neighbouring 
Countries), 

Faculty of Medicine: 

Aalam, F. (Pharmacology). 

Adib, ML H. (Forensic Medicine). 

Adl, Y. (Surgery). 

Ahi, H. (Midwifery). 

Amir Aalam, A. (Anatomy). 

Ansari, N. (Parasitology). 

Ashtiani, J. (Hygiene), 

Azizi, S, (General Medicine). 

Chehrazi, E. (Neurology). 

Iqbal, M. (Infectious Diseases). 

Falati, A. (Histology). 

Farhad, A. (Physics). 

Gul-i-Gulab, H. (Botany). 

Habibi, M. (Pathology). 

Hanjan, H. (Surgery). 

Havakimian, G. (Pharmacology). 

Irvani, M, Y. (Surgery), 

Kasimi, N. (General Pathology). 

Keyhani, N. (Anatomy). 

Malik, S. (Urinology), 

Max Maer (Oto-rhmo-laryngology). 

Mafi, M. H. (Biological Chemistry), 

Mu ad dab Nafisi, A. (Therapeutics). 
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Mujallal, M. (Tropical Diseases). 

Muzaffari, M. (Toxicology). 

Muqaddam, S. (Pharmacology). 

Najm-Abadi, A. (Surgery). 

Namdar, M. (Materia Medica). 
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Jowdat, Dr. H. (Physics). 

Khalil, Eng. A, H. (Building Constructions). 

Mujtahidi, Dr. M. A. (Analysis and Algebra). 

Mashayekhi, Eng. A. (Applied Mechanics). 

Mushirx, M. A. (General Electrotechnics). 

Muzaffari Zanganeh, Eng. M. (Transmission of Electricity). 
Rad Manesh, Dr. R. (Electricity). 
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Riazi, Eng. A. (Hydraulics). 

Riazi, Dr. M. (Mechanics). 

Sadat Aqili, Dr. A. (Geometry). 

Riza Safavi (Bio-Chemistry). 

Yaganeh Haeri, Dr. Hadi (Metallurgy). 

Faculty of Theology: 

Imami, D. (History of Islamic Law). 

Assar, Kazim, Aqai (Logic and Philosophy). 

Bahmanyar, Aqai (History of Arabic Literature}. 
Furoozanfar, Badiuzzaman, Aqai (Persian literature). 
Fazil, Aqai (Mysticism and Metaphysics). 


Fayyaz, Dr. (History of Islam). 

Muhammadi, Dr. (Arabic Language and Literature). 
Mishkat, Sayyid Mohammad, Aqai (Tradition and Exegesis). 
Qumshaey, Aqai (Philosophy, Religious Thought, and Juris¬ 
prudence). 

Riza vi, Mudarris, Aqai (Mathematics and Astronomy). 
Shihabi, Mahmud, Aqai (Logic, Philosophy, and Juris¬ 
prudence). 

Faculty of Veterinary Medicine: 

Aqsa, Dr. M. (Surgery and External Diseases). 

Ardelan, Dr. E. (Meat and Milk Inspection). 

Ataj, Dr. A. (Physiology, Pharmacology, and Therapeutics). 
Azarm, Dr. E. (General Biology and Genetics). 

Bahrami, Dr. A. (Hygiene). 

Darvtsh, Dr. M. (Botany, Agriculture, and Materia Medica). 
Delpi, Dr. L. (Parasitology). 

Kazim, M. A. (Biological Chemistry and Medical Physics). 
Meimandi Nezad, Dr. M. H. (Veterinarv Medicine, Semiology. 

and Jurisprudence). 

Meshgi, Dr. Y. (Obstetrics). 

Mirbabai, Dr. K. (Anatomy). 

Mohtadi, Dr. H. (Embryology, Histology, and Anatomical 
Pathology). 

Pariman, Dr. A. A. (Chemistry). 

Rafi’i, Dr. A. (Parasitology, Parasitory Diseases). 

Yazdi Zadeh M. (Animal Husbandry, Hygiene, and Animal 
Breeding). 


COLLEGE 

Technical College, The: Tehran; f. 1907. 

Rector: Dr. J. Mofakham. 

Vice-Chancellor: Obi Larassari, b.sc. 

Principal: M. Onsari, b.sc. 

Treasurer: M, Bayhai. 

Secretary: M. Nyayesh, b.sc. 

Registrar: M. Saba. 

Deans: 

Faculty of Chemical Engineering: M. Zadmard, m.sc., 
d.sc. 

Faculty of Electrical Engineering: M. Spahi, m.sc. 
Faculty of Mechanical Engineering: M. Vaziri, m.sc. 

The College has 700 resident students (male). 
Additional Teaching Staff: 


Associate Professors 

35 

Assistant Professors 

10 

Instructors 

20 

Lecturers 

45 


Publication: Ekhteraat (Invention), monthly, scien¬ 
tific. 


LEARNED AND SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES 

Iranian Academy, The (Farhangisian): Tehran; f. 1935; 
Pres. H.E. H. Samii. 

National Body of UNESCO (formerly Commission Iranienne 
de Co~op6ration Intellectuelle): c/o Minis try of Educa¬ 
tion, Tehran; f. 1936; Pres. Prof. A. A. Hekmat; Hon. 
Secs. Dr. Z. Safa, M. H. Pressyan; members: The Min. 
of Education, the Chancellor of the Tehran Univ., the 
Pres, of the Iranian Acad., the Dean of the Teachers' 
Coll., the Dir.-Gen. of Higher Education, etc. 

Society of the Rod Lion and Sun of Iran: Place Sepah, 
Tehran; f. 1923 under the patronage of His Imperial 
Majesty; the Society aims to help people in urgent need 
of medical care and assistance in cases of earthquakes, 
fire, or other calamities; it sponsors activities in aid 
of prisoners and internees in wartime; publ. a quarterly; 
Pres. Her Imperial Highness Princess Shams Pahlavi; 
Vice-Pres. H.E. Dr. Hassan Adham, H.E. Axi Mo¬ 
hammed Oveicy; Hon. Sec. H.E. Dr. Abbas Naficy; 
Treas. Gen. H.E. Sadegh Vassighi. 
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PROFESSIONAL ORGANISATIONS 
Doctors’ Club of Iran: Tehran; Pres. Dr. H. Able. 

Syndicate of the Dentists: Tehran; Pres. Dr. M. Sayah. 

Syndicate of the Pharmacists: Tehran; Pres. Dr. H. 

Nezami. 

MUSEUMS 

Anthropological Museum: Tehran; f. 1938; Dir. E. Zarg- 

HAM, 

Archaeological Museum: Tehran; f. 1938; antiquities from 
fifth century b.c. to a.d. nineteenth century; Dir. 
A. Godard; Curators Dr. Bahrami, M. Behnam, Mme 
Bay an 1, Mile Riazi. 

Golestan Museum: f. 1894; Dir. S. Homayoon. 

Pars Museum: Shiraz; f. 1938; exhibits include manu¬ 
scripts, earthenwares, ancient coins; Dir. Mohammed 
Hosain Estakhr; Curator Hasrat Zadeh Sorude. 
Qum Museum: f. 1936; \ Under the supervision 

Khorasan Museum: 1 1945; J* of the Min. of Education. 


LIBRARIES 

Alborz College Library: Tehran; Librarian H. Hussein 
Zadeh. 

Astaneh Library: Meshed; special collection of MSS. 

Library of the Imperial Palace: Tehran; special collection 

of precious MSS. 

Library of the National Teachers’ College: Tehran; 
Librarian Hovanbss Hagnazarian, ph.d. 

National Library: Tehran; f. 1937; 40,974 volumes, 3,301 
MSS.; Librarian Dr. Mehdi Bayani. 

TOURIST ORGANISATIONS 
Irantour (Iranian Travel Co.): Ave. Saadi, Tehran; Gen. 
Man. G. H. Ebtehaj. 

Levaiiteur: Ferdowsi Square, Tehran; f. 1946; Gen. Man. 
A. A. Rowshanfekr. 

Touriran (Touring Club of Iran): Ave. Saadi, Tehran; 
f. 1935; Gen. Sec. G. H. Ebtehaj. 


THE PRESS 


DAILIES 

Alik: Ave. Ectatan, Tehran; f. 1930; Armenian; morning; 

Editor Hovsef Hovhannissian. 

Bahar Iran: Shiraz; f. 1930; evening; Editor Mohamed 
Hussein Mojahed. 

Democrat Iran : Tehran; organ of the Democratic Party. 
Erfan: Isfahan; f. 1924; evening; Editor Ahmad Erfan. 
Ettelaat: Ave. Khayam, Tehran; f. 1925; evening; Editor 
Abbas Massoudi. 

Iran: Ave. Khayam, Tehran; f, 1871; morning; Editor 
Zeinol-Abdin Rahnema. 

Irane Ma: Tehran; morning; Editor Jahanguir Rafaz- 

ZOLI. 

Journal de T6h6ran: Ave. Khayam, Tehran; f. 1935; 

morning; French; Editor Javad Masudi. 

Keyhan : Ave. Bargh, Tehran; Editor Dr. Mesbah Zadeh. 
Mardom: Ave. Stalin, Tehran; Editor Dr. R. Radmonseh. 
Mehre Iran: Ave. Ferdowsi, Tehran; Editor Madjid 
Movaghar. 

Rahbar: Ave. Ferdowsi, Tehran; f. 1942; morning; organ 
of the Tudeh Party; Editor Iraj Espandari. 

Setareh : Ave. Lalezar, Tehran; Editor Ahmad Maleki. 
Shafagh: Tehran; organ of the Iran Party. 

Veradznound: Italian Legation Ave., Mardjan Street, 
No, 22, Tehran; f. 1931; Armenian; social and literary; 
Editor Haig Kara Kache. 

BI-MONTHLIES AND WEEKLIES 
Altai# Stiargh: Meshed; f. 1924; weekly; educational; 
Editor Alx-Reza Amouzegar. 


Ayineh Jonoub: Bagh-i-Shahradary, Kerman; f. 1910; 
weekly; Editor Sayyed Jel addin. 

Banov: Tehran; Editor Mme N. Falsafi. 

Ettelaat Haftegui : Ave. Khayam, Tehran; f. 1939; 
weekly; Editor Abbas Massoudi. 

Kbandaniha: Ave. Ferdowsi, Tehran; f. 1939; weekly; 
Editor An Assghar Amirani. 

Nam P6z6chkan: Meshed; f. 1942; bi-monthly; medical 
journal; Editor Dr. M. Mir Damaeli. 

Oltlid: Ave. Lalazar, Tehran; f. 1941; weekly (Tuesday); 
Editor Nasrullah Falsafi. 

Saba; Ave. Lalazar, Tehran; f. 1941; weekly (Wednesday); 
Editor Abolghassbam Payandeh. 

Tehran Mossavar: Ave. Pahlevi, Tehran; weekly; Editor 
A. Deghan. 

Tofigh : Shahpoor Street, Tehran; f. 1936; weekly (Wed¬ 
nesday); Editor Mohammad Ali Tofigh. 

MONTHLIES 

Amuzesh va Parvaresh: c/o The Ministry of Education, 

^_Tehran; f. 1918; Chief Editor Mohsen Shamlu. 

Ayandeh ; Pahlevi Afshar Street, Tehran; f. 1925; political 
and literary review; Editor Dr. Afshar. 

Bank Melli Iran Bulletin : Khiaban Ferdowsi, Tehran; 
f. 1934; Persian and English; Editors Bank Melli Iran 
(The National Bank of Iran ). 

Rahe No: Ave. Pahlevi, Tehran; t 1942; Editor-in-Chief 
Mohamad Saidi; Editor and Man. Hosein Hejazi. 

Sokhan: Ave. Saadi, Tehran; 1 1943; literary, social, 
science, archaeology, etc,; Editor Dr. Parviz Khanlari. 
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THE KINGDOM OF ‘IRAQ 


GEOGRAPHY 


FRONTIERS 

‘Iraq is bounded by the Turkish Republic on the north, 
by the Kingdom of Iran on the east, by -the Republic of 
Syria, the Hashemite Kingdom of Transjordan, and the 
Kingdom of Saudi Arabia on the west, and by Kuwait and 
the Persian Gulf on the south. The land frontiers extend 
to approximately 2,255 miles (3,630 km.) and sea bound¬ 
aries to 56 miles (90 km.). The northern frontiers commence 
at the joining of the Khabur river with the Tigris, stretching 
to the east via the Upper Zab and approaching the Iranian 
frontiers north of Ruwandiz. ‘Iraq’s eastern frontier starts 
from the mouth of the Shatt-al-Arab, through the Hor-el- 
Huwaizah, reaching a point east of Mandali and through 
the mountainous region south of Halabja, climbing up the 
Huraman mountains, ending on the Turkish frontier. The 
western frontier line runs along the right bank of the 
Tigris, stretches south-eastward to the Euphrates, and 
then turns southward to the desert until it meets the 
Transj ordan-‘ Iraq frontier. The Nejd-Traq frontier begins 
at the confluence of Wadil-Ojah with Wadil-Batn, 79J 
miles (128 km.) east of Kuwait, forming a neutral zone 
in the shape of a rhomboid; it continues north until it 
reaches the frontier of Transjordan. The southern boun¬ 
daries of ‘Iraq lie at the end of the Persian Gulf, begin¬ 
ning at the mouth of the Shatt-al-Arab and ending at the 
mouth of Khor Zubair and Khor Abdullah. 


mountains 

The mountains of ‘Iraq are situated in the north-east of 
the country and are, according to their features, divided 
into three regions. 

In the northern region, the White Mountain, Beikhir 
Zibar, and Ser-Amadiyah are the most important forma¬ 
tions. The middle region contains the Paradost, height 
6,700 ft. (2,040 m.), Rost, with its summit, height 12,105 ft. 
(3,690 m.), the Al-Qandil, Pirman, and the Sulaimaniyeh 
mountains, of which Pishder, Pira-Magroon, and Huraman 
are the most important. The principal mountains of the 
southern region are Aq-Tag and Jebel Hamrin (Table 
Mountain). 

El ¥ EE 8 

The rivers of ‘Iraq form the lifeblood of the country, the 
foremost being the Tigris and the Euphrates. 

The Tigris, length 1,150 miles (1,850 km,), flows through 
two countries—Turkey and ‘Iraq. It traverses the Turkish- 
‘Iraqi frontier at the south of Jazirat Ibn Omar (Ibn Omar 
Island). Its source is formed by two small streams by the 
name of Western Tigris and Eastern Tigris (Batman-Su), 
and by other small streams from Lake Koljak. Several 
tributaries join the river, of which Batman-Su, Al-Khabur 
(the Tigris Khabur), the Upper Zab, the Lower Zab, Al- 
Adhaim, and Diyala are the most important. 

The Euphrates, length 1,460 miles (2,350 km.), flows 
through three countries—Turkey, Syria, and 'Iraq—and 
the source of the river is divided into two streams, Kara- 
Su and Murad-Su. Kara-Su has its source north of 


Erzerum, while Murad-Su originates in the neighbourhood 
of Bayezid. The two streams meet at Keban-Maaden, and, 
traversing the Turkish-Syria frontier at Jarablus, the 
Euphrates turns to the south, flowing into Syria, where 
the tributary Al-Khabur (Euphrates Khabur) joins the 
river south of Dair-El-Zore, changing its course to the 
south-east, traversing the Syrian-' Iraqi frontier at Abu- 
Kamal, flowing in ‘Iraq. About 5 miles (8 km.) south of 
Musayib the river divides into Shatt-al-Hindiyah and Shatt- 
al-Hilla. They unite again at Samawa, and from this 
union the Lower Euphrates is formed, ending at the junc¬ 
tion with the Tigris at Koutna. 

Shatt-al-Arab. This river is formed by the junction of 
the Tigris with the Euphrates and has a length of 115 
miles (185 km.), and its breadth reaches 1,100 yards 
(1,000 m.) at some places. This river is navigable by large 
steamers, and its many branches irrigate the palm gardens 
situated on its banks. 

LAKES 

The foremost lakes in ‘Iraq are the Al-Hammar, with 
an area of 2,000 sq. miles (5,200 sq. km.), followed by 
Al-Habbaniya on the right bank of the Euphrates be¬ 
tween Ramadi and Fallujah, with an area of 54 sq. miles 
(140 sq. km.). 

HARBOURS 

The Port of Basra under the administration of the Port 
Directorate comprises the River Shatt-al-Arab, with its 
extensive approaches from the open sea to Nahurumar (a 
distance of 100 miles), as well as wharves, jetties, dock¬ 
yards, airport, etc., covering altogether an area of 2,000 
acres (yj sq. km.). The commercial history of Basra as a 
seaport goes back to before the arrival of the Arabs in ‘Iraq, 
but more has been attained in the last thirty years in the 
development of this sea gate of the Land of the Two Rivers 
than in all the previous centuries. 

In 1914 the.port installations at Basra consisted of three 
customs sheds. The bar at the mouth of the Shatt made it 
impossible for vessels drawing more than 19 ft. to enter 
the river. All loading and unloading was consequently 
done by “lighter", and, in general, conditions were exceed¬ 
ingly primitive. With the advent of the British Army 
during the First World War, Basra became the base for 
a large expeditionary force, and the history of the modem 
port may be said to date from that time. Modern equip¬ 
ment was brought out, wharves constructed, land re¬ 
claimed, and railway sidings laid down. In fact, all pro¬ 
visions were made by the British military for the rapid 
landing of cargo, and as a result the return of peace found 
the newly constituted Port Directorate well set up in many 
important essentials. In 19x9 it was transferred to a 
commercial administration and became a self-supporting 
unit, with an advisory committee consisting of representa¬ 
tives of commercial firms and the civil and military 
authorities. To-day the Port of Basra Directorate is an 
authority of quari-autonomous nature, with its own 
finances. It is controlled by the Ministry of Communica¬ 
tions and Works. 
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In 1922 entry to the Port was still restricted to ships 
drawing less than 19 ft., while the operations of the Anglo- 
Xranian Oil Company in shipping oil from Abadan was 
severely handicapped by their inability to pass fully laden 
over the bar. A scheme for dredging a channel was there¬ 
fore undertaken. The Directorate purchased dredgers of the 
drag suction-hopper type, and this purchase was financed 
by 'means of a dredging due chargeable on all ships using 
the channel. The original scheme provided for a channel 
28 ft. deep and 300 ft. wide, but the depth was increased 
by 2 ft. in rcjcS." The entire plan cost £ 1,250,000 sterling 
and was completed on December 31st, J930. An ocean 
steamer of ordinary size can now take her full cargo into, 
or ship it direct from, the Port. 

The saving in transport costs effected by the dredged 
channel on all classes of cargo coming into and leaving 
the Port up to 1935 waK estimated at £2,500,000 sterling, 
whilst the annual dredging due imposed in order to finance 
the scheme amounted to little more than £200,000. 

Generally speaking the great expansion of trade passing 
through the Xkirt can be judged by the tonnage of shipping 
entering it. Before 1914 the figure was something less than 
400,000 tons. By 1936 it had reached the five million mark, 
and has since exceeded this by many thousands. 

At the outset of World War II the Port had reached a 
stage of the most modern efficiency. There were then avail¬ 
able forty-nine deep-water berths, most of them fitted with 
modern ecpiipmcnt for the expeditious handling of all kinds 
of cargo, and many of them were serviced by railway lines 
directly connected with the 'Iraq and Iranian Kail ways. 
An organised and experienced labour force of approxi¬ 
mately 1,000 men was in existence. 

On the entry of the Allied armies the Port facilities were 
still further extended, and the original labour force was 
able to expand to 2,500 men within twelve months. Two 
new wharves were built, and the efficient layout of railway 
sidings and yards enabled additions to be made. Power 
and filtered water were made available in unlimited quan¬ 
tities for the huge base camp at Basra. 

For over two years, from 1941 to 1943, the Port of Basra 
worked at top pressure. All wharves were constantly 
occupied and every crane worked day and night landing 
munitions for an army in the field. Floating craft, work¬ 
shops, and every piece of apparatus available were in¬ 
cessantly in use. At the same time the Port of Basra was 
called upon to cope with the export of millions of tons of 
oil from the Persian oil fields. Vast quantities of supplies to 
K.ussia in the form of guns, munitions, tanks, vehicles, 
etc., were handled expeditiously and forwarded to the 
Russian battiefront. 

It can he said that the fleets and the armies of the whole 
eastern theatre of war were largely supplied with oil from 
the Port of Basra. The handling of this vast quantity of 
oil was only possible by the unrelaxing efforts of the 'Iraqi 
dredging fleet, and work is in progress to get a still greater 
depth in the navigable channels so that larger and deeper- 
draughted vessels may enter the Port. 

The development of the Persian route as the main artery 
of aid to Russia resulted in the handling of large quantities 
of military stores on the Port's own wharves in Margil 
and the American-built wharves at Khorramshahr. The 
quantity of Lease-Lend cargo dispatched by the U.S.A. 
and handled through the Shatt-al-Arab had exceeded four 
million tons by 1944, The American-built wharves at 
Khorramshahr were only a practicable proposition on 
account of the .fact that deeply-laden Liberty ships could 
be brought up the river. 

Another valuable contribution that the Port made to 
the war eflort has been the export of large quantities of 


cereals, dates, etc., to tlie Middle East and the countries 
of ‘Iraq’s Allies. Barley was exported in large quantities 
to Bengal during the 1942 famine, and doubtless contri¬ 
buted in a very material way to alleviate the food situation 
in that province. 

IRRIGATION 

In ‘Iraq the rainfall in the northern provinces, supple¬ 
mented by the waters of perennial streams, is sufficient to 
produce a cultivable area of 15,830 sq. miles (41,000 sq. 
km.), though only one-fifth to one-tenth of this area is 
actually cultivated in any one year. In the fertile delta 
lands of the south the winter rainfall is inadequate and 
agriculture depends entirely on the distribution of river 
water in a system of canals. The potentially cultivable 
area here is reckoned at about 31,000 sq. miles (80,000 
sq. km.), though the figure is necessarily approximate 
owing to the continually changing conditions in the marshes 
and lakes. The area actually cultivated in the irrigation 
zone is about 6,180 sq. miles (16,000 sq. km.), which means 
that in the whole country approximately 8,500 sq. miles 
(22,000 sq. km.) are cultivated in an average year. 

There are two principal methods of irrigation: by lift 
and by flow. The great increase in the popularity of the 
former system may be judged from the fact that 143 
pumps working in 1921 increased to 2,778 in 1941. 

All irrigation works in the south are annually in danger 
of damage or destruction by the spring floods, and the 
control of these by embankments and retention reservoirs 
is one of the main pre-occupations of engineers responsible 
for their development. The widely variable discharge of 
the two rivers is one of their most disconcerting charac¬ 
teristics. The Euphrates flow varies from 3,270 cu. yds. 
(2,500 cu. m.) per second in flood to 287 cu. yds. (220 
cu. m.) in the summer, and has been known to attain a 
record discharge of 6,570 cu. yds. (5,025 cu. m.). The 
Tigris varies from 3,925 to 390 cu. yds. (3,000 to 300 cu. m.). 
The southern cultivation is thus continually threatened 
with inundation in the spring and drought in the summer, 
and almost all the most notable irrigation projects planned 
or undertaken in past years have been connected with the 
conservation and proper distribution of flood water by 
means of barriers and reservoirs. In 1911 two plans of 
this sort were conceived; one of these was the Hindiyah 
Barrage on the Lower Euphrates, which was actually com¬ 
pleted two years later. It has a length of 260 yds. (240 m.) 
and through the Hilla canal and other channels brings 
445,000 acres (180,000 hectares) of land under adequate 
irrigation in winter. 

The second project was connected with Lake Hab- 
baniya, which lies in a vast natural depression in the 
desert near Ramadi, and, with a storage capacity of 
3,270,000,000 cu. yds. (2,500,000,000 cu. m.), would serve 
admirably as an escape for the Euphrates floods. To the 
south of it but separated by high ground is a second, even 
deeper, depression called Abu Dhibbah, which could supple¬ 
ment this function. An escape channel from the river was 
actually begun in 19x3. hut the work was interrupted by 
the First World War. A revised scheme, which included 
an outlet from the lake back into the river about 25 miles 
(40 km.) downstream, was again interrupted by war in 
1939, but is now to be resumed. An immense volume of 
useless flood water will thus be made available in the 
summer months. 

On the Tigris a major accomplishment was the famous 
Kut Barrage, completed and opened by King Ghazi early 
in 1939. This ensures the irrigation of some 900,000 acres 
(222,400 hectares) of land through a canal called the 
Gharraf, taking the line of what was once the main bed 
of the Tigris. This barrage has a length of 1,625 ft. (500 m,) 
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and resembles in design the Nag Hammadi Barrage 
in Egypt. Another important hydraulic structure on a 
tributary of the Tigris is the weir across the Diyala at 
Table Mountain. This was erected in 1939 on the site of 
an older structure destroyed by flood in 1935, and controls 
the whole irrigation system of the Diyala province. 

The contribution of the Irrigation Department to Allied 
war effort in co-operation with the British military authori¬ 
ties has been by no means inconsiderable. In addition to 
the strengthening of embankments, the erection of new 
dykes, revetments, etc., several larger projects have been 
undertaken in this direct connection. The new regulator, 
for instance, at the head of the Chahala (an affluent of the 
Tigris at Amara), ensures the navigability of the main 
river. The automatic weir at the head of the temporary 
inlet to Lake Habbaniya is another example. Finally, it 
is interesting to note that a variation of the irrigation 
regime at Hindiyah Barrage, at the suggestion of British 
medical experts, almost eliminated the local occurrence of 
malaria. 

First and foremost amongst the irrigation schemes 
planned for the future is the Bekhme Dam. The proposed 
site of this dam is located at a point where the Upper 


Zab and Rowanduz rivers meet and flow out into the 
Kurdish foothills through a narrow defile. The dam would 
create a most spectacular mountain lake nearly forty miles 
long, extending along the foot of the Baradost Mountain 
and up the Zab Valley as far as Zibar. Since the Zab is 
the most important tributary of the Tigris, it has been 
pronounced a perfect solution of the flood problem. In 
the spring the snow water from Kurdistan will be held up 
and stored, thereby removing the danger to Baghdad. In 
summer it would be released to increase the irrigable 
area of land. It would also be used for the generation of 
electric power on the lines of the Boulder Dam in the 
U.S.A. Another scheme is the new affluent from the Lower 
Zab (which will bring the Hawijah district under cultiva¬ 
tion) and the extension of the Abu Ghuraib and Hurriyah 
canals (which add 98,850 acres (40,000 hectares) of land 
to the cultivated area). It is only fair to add that all work 
of this kind was greatly hampered by war conditions. 
Shortage of labour, inadequacy of technical staff, lack of 
spare parts for machines in operation, shortage and cost 
of building materials were but a few of the obstacles in 
the path of the irrigation engineers, which made their 
achievements all the more remarkable. 
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PEOPLES AND RELIGIONS 


PEOPLES 

The people of 'Iraq are a blend of the old Indo-European 
and Semitic stocks. They are distinguished by an Asiatic 
brown colour, except the small Turkish pari descended 
from the Turanians. The inhabitants of 'Iraq can be 
roughly divided into four main groups: Arabs, Kurds, 
Iranians, and Turks in the following proportions: Arabs, 
constituting 79 per cent of the total population; Kurds, 
16 per cent; Iranians, 2.75 per cent; and Turks, 2.25 per 
cent. The Arabs occupy the largest part of the country, 
the Kurds live in the mountain regions in the north-east 
of 'Iraq, the Turks live in a small region separating the 
Arabs from the Kurds, and the Iranians live close to the 
Iran frontier. 

LANGUAGES 

Arabic is the official and most widely-used language. 
Turkish, Kurdish, and Persian respectively are employed 
by the three important minorities mentioned above. 

POPULATION 

The general census which was taken on October 19th, 
1947, showed that the total population of 'Iraq stood at 
4,803,4 30, of whom two millions approximately were urban. 

RELIGIONS 

Moslem Arabs. About four-fifths of the population of 
the Kingdom of ‘Iraq are Moslem Arabs. 

Kurds. To-day there are a couple of million Kurds 
fairly equally divided between Iraq, Iran, and Turkey. 
They are mainly Indo-European by extraction. Their 
religion is that of Islam, but they have a language of their 
own. Kurdish families are characterised by the strongest 
possible feudal sense and a rigorous code of honour. 
Nevertheless, Kurdish women are allowed considerable 
freedom and often positions of respect and authority. 

Christians. There are Christian communities in all the 
principal towns of ‘Iraq, but their principal villages lie 
mostly in the Mosul district, The Christians of 'Iraq fall 
into three groups; {a} the free Churches, including the 
Nestorian, Gregorian, and Jacobite; (b) the churches known 
as Uniate, since they are in union with the Roman Catholic 
Church, including the Armenian U mates, Jacobite 
Uniates, and Chaldeans; (c) mixed bodies of Protestant 
converts. New Chaldeans, and Orthodox Armenians. 
Christianity reached Northern ‘Iraq and Syria in the very 
early years after the death of Christ. By the fourth century, 
when Christianity became the State religion of the Roman 
Empire, there was a powerful church established in 
Antioch, and the missionary work of Tatian, a disciple of 
Justin Martyr, had spread its influence throughout Mesop¬ 
otamia. The Antioch Church was split in two and 
assaxxid persecution scattered the Nestorians eastwards. 
Gibbon refers to the remarkable role played by the Mosul 
Churdb in evangelising India, and Nestorian missionxsing 
reached a climax in the time of Prester John, whose power 
carried Christianity eastwards to China. Religious apathy 


characterised the Mongol’s treatment of Christians, but 
the Tartars were less tolerant. Massacres eventually 
confined the Nestorians to a group of villages south of 
Van, and the Chaldeans, who had now separated them¬ 
selves, to the Mosul district. In 1917 the war brought the 
Nestorian Assyrians back to 'Iraq. To-day Christians hold 
responsible positions in the government of the country. 

Jews. The majority of ‘Iraqi Jews live in Baghdad. The 
ancestors of the present Hebrew-Traqis probably arrived 
as prisoners of war in the wake of the victorious armies of 
Tiglath-Pileser, Shalmaneser, Sargon, and Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar. Even at the time of the Abbasid Caliphs the Jews 
benefited from their commercial and economic activities. 
The Jews are more assimilated into ‘Iraq society than is 
the case in the majority of countries in which they have 
settled. In Baghdad, Jewish schools, hospitals, and 
charitable institutions are run and financed by the Jewish 
community, which is represented by a council in spiritual 
matters. In dealings with the Government Jews are 
treated as other ‘ Iraqi citizens. 

Others. About thirty thousand Yezidis and a smaller 
number of Turcomans, Sabeans, Shebeks, and Lurs make 
up the rest of the population. The Yezidis in the hills 
north of Mosul have their own religions, centred around 
the propitiation of the principle of evil. They are often 
erroneously called devil-worshippers. The Turcomans are 
a remnant of the fourteenth century invasion. They were 
retained by the Ottoman rulers in a line of settlements 
calculated to protect their own communications with 
Turkey in the newly conquered land. The Mandean "Bap¬ 
tists” are members of an ancient faith whose origins are 
buried among the ruins of Harran on the Turko-Syrian 
frontier. The Mandean “Baptists” are now engaged as 
silversmiths at Baghdad and Amara, while the Lurs are 
mainly confined to city activities. 

RELIGIOUS COMMUNITIES 

Jewish Community: 120,000 adherents; Pres. Rabbi 
Sassoon Khedhoori; Chief Rabbi Salman Hoosi 
Abqudi. 

Chaldean Community: 98,000 adherents; Patriarch, H. G. 
Yusuf Emanuel II; Asst. Patriarch-Gen. Bishop 
Yusuf Ghanima. 

Syrian Catholic Community: 25,000 adherents; Bishop of 
Mosul, Furbus Jergis Dallal; Bishop of Baghdad, 
Behnam Qalian. 

Orthodox Syrian Co unman sty: 12,000 adherents; Head 
Patriarch of Antioch and the East, H. G. Ignatius 
Ifram Barsum I. 

Greek Orthodox Community: Gregorian; 12,000 adherents; 
Acting Bishop of Baghdad Krikor Hagopian. 

Sabean Community: 40,000 adherents; Head Sheikh Dak- 
hil, Nasiriyah. 

Yezidis: 17,000 adherents; Amir (Head) Said Beg ibn Ali 
Beg, Baidari. 

Carmelite Mission: 975 adherents in Baghdad; convents at 

Baghdad and Basra; Bishop of Baghdad Arman 
D osh ill a. 
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HISTORY 


BEFORE 1914 J 

With the first known relics of civilised life in ‘Iraq we | 
find a culture, alien in origin, which dates from at least j 
the fifth millennium b.c. Although it contained a Semitic j 
element within it, this early civilisation was predomin- < 
antly Sumerian. There is reason to suppose that it was ! 
itself the heir of a much earlier culture, widely distributed j 
in south-western Asia and linked with similar modes of life 
around the margins of the Eurasian steppes, from the j 
Carpathians to Mongolia. From the first these populations j 
spread into ‘Iraq from two main centres, one in the Persian 
highland, the other propagated farther north-west, not 1 
across the Tigris but down the Euphrates. In the joint 
delta these two streams of immigrants met and mingled in 
various local combinations. The earliest pre-history of 
‘Iraq is thus concerned with a settler-race and a culture of 
ancient tradition and advanced type which is known to 
have flourished at Ur, then a seaport city at the confluence 
of the Euphrates and the Shatt-al-Hai, between 3500 and 
3200 b.c. The early occurrence of an Arabian type is also 
evident from human remains. The language of this early 
civilisation was probably Semitic; there was a dynasty of 
kings with Semitic names as early as 4500 b.c. This duality 
of race, persistent throughout the history of ‘Iraq, is 
suggested in the traditional names of “Sumer” and 
“Akkad”. It appears to have continued in a pacific con¬ 
cord until the ascendancy of the Semites under Sargon of 
Agade (Akkad) between 2630 and 2575 b.c. 

The subsequent history of ‘Iraq falls into three main 
epochs, each with their sub-periods. The first epoch con¬ 
tinues until 539 b.c. under variations of the Babylonian 
and Assyrian empires. The second, subsequent to 539 b.c., 
is the history of the domination of ‘Iraq by successive 
foreign empires. The third opens with the liberation and 
autonomy of ‘Iraq in the present century. 

A. Before 539 B«0„—Sumer and Akkad, Babylonia, and 

Assyria. This epoch falls into four main sub-periods. 

Sub-Period No. 1 (Sumer and Akkad — to 2300 b.c.). 
Until Sargon established his Semitic dynasty near Sippar, 
in the latitude of Baghdad, and united Sumer and Akkad 
under a single rule, the history of lower ‘Iraq centred in 
city-states, such as those of Erech, Kish, Ur, Lagash, 
Agade, and Isin, which established loose hegemonies over 
other cities similar in type. This primitive polity was pre¬ 
eminently Sumerian; it was pacific in character and hier¬ 
archical in pattern of government. The extent of the 
power of these city-states was limited by the range of the 
prevailing ass or buffalo transport. Under Sargon (2630 to 
2575 b.c.) the combined realms first assumed an imperial 
character. Sumerian culture permeated this Semitic 
kingdom by which it was conveyed to the shores of the 
Mediterranean. 

After approximately two centuries Sargon’s kingdom 
was overwhelmed by an invasion of mountain peoples, 
possibly akin to the Hittites of Asia Minor. During an 
obscure succeeding period there was a revival of Sumerian 
culture and religion at Lagash under Its priest-king (patesi) 
Gudea, from which followed a closer union of Sumerians 
and Semites, the expulsion of the invaders and, in about 
the year 2500 b.c., the re-establishment of the dynasty of 
Ur under the kings Ur-Engur and Dungi—the great age 
of Ur marked by the first code of civil and criminal law 


and the development, in many forms, of Sumerian art and 
culture. The cult of the “patesi”, who now began to assume 
divine honours and the character of a saviour-god, which 
was to influence the religious and political life of the 
Mediterranean world down to the end of the Roman 
Empire, appears in this period. 

In 2300 b.c. this renascent Sumerian civilisation and 
polity w'as closed by another conquest from Elam, where a 
similar revival had taken place. The downfall of Ibi-Sin, 
the last patesi of Ur, became proverbial of catastrophe. It 
was the end of the predominantly Sumerian age. 

Sub-Period No. 2 (The First Babylonian Empire— 
2123 to 750 b.c.) . The Elamite Ibi-Sin hegemony fell in 
2300 b.c., to be succeeded by the first Babylonian Empire, 
a period of Semitic political supremacy and Sumerian 
subordination. It was caused by the conquest of Sumer 
and Akkad by the Amurru or Amorites, Semitic-speaking 
invaders from North Syria, and was consolidated under 
Hammurabi (2123-2081 b.c.) with its capital at Babylon. 

Hammurabi was great, not only as war-lord but as a 
constructive statesman. Under his sway the empire of 
Babylon was extended to approximately those frontiers 
which contain the modern state of ‘Iraq; his legal code, 
controlling both the religious and the secular life of the 
empire, was the prototype of many succeeding codes. It 
was typical of Semitic-Sumerian relations under the Baby¬ 
lonian Empire that Hammurabi’s code was rather the 
integration into an articulated whole of previous Sumerian 
precedent, custom, and case-law than a new creation. The 
new regime was Semitic in form rather than in content. 
The Sumerian language, script, and culture survived the 
conquest and, in spirit, dominated the conquerors, 
though a Babylonian deity, Marduk, assumed supremacy 
over the Sumerian pantheon, and the Babylonian language 
and script superseded Sumerian as the medium of general 
and diplomatic intercourse. The Sumerian tradition, thus 
preserved, was conveyed by Babylonian arms and influence 
throughout the ancient world. 

At the beginning of the second millennium b.c. the 
empire of Hammurabi fell before an incursion of Kassite 
immigrants from the north-eastern highlands, a migration 
which carried the Hittites to Anatolia and the Hyksos 
“Shepherd Kings” to Syria, Palestine, and Egypt. ‘Iraq 
became the new kingdom of the Mitanni. This new inva¬ 
sion was carried to conquest by the introduction of the 
horse; with its advent the whole tempo of life in the 
Middle East quickened and changed. The new invaders, 
like the Hittites and Hyksos, were a nomad warrior caste 
with little culture or taste for the arts of peace; they 
remained aloof from their subjects, whose indigenous life 
again continued under the surface without radical inter¬ 
ruption. In 1746 b.c. a Kassite king established himself 
as “King of the Four Regions, King of Sumer and Akkad, 
King of Babylonia”, and founded a dynasty which con¬ 
trolled Babylonia for nearly six centuries until 1170 b.c. 
For some considerable time, however, the “Sea-Country” 
of southern ‘Iraq upon the shores of the Persian Gulf, the 
sanctuary of the Sumerian people, succeeded in defying 
Babylonian rule. It was eventually reduced, but con¬ 
tinued, throughout the history of ‘Iraq, to remain an area 
troublesome to its northern rulers. 

The downfall of Kassite rule was once again precipitated 
by invasion from Elam, In 1182 b.c. it was finally over- 
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thrown. A lew years later a nationalist revolt of native 
Babylonian elements established a new native dynasty— 
the Pasho dynasty—which endured for 132 years of 
constant strife with the expanding northern power of 
Assyria. Its most prominent and able monarch was 
Ncbuehadnezzar 1 (1146-1123 b.c.), who was defeated by 
the Assyrians in 1125 b.c. and lost to them the upper 
Akkadian regions of Babylonia. In 728 b.c., after some 
two centuries of chaos, a Middle-Eastern “Dark Ages’\ 
the whole of Babylonia, including the “Sea-Country” 
where elements of Babylonian nationalism still lingered, 
was subjugated by the Assyrian monarch Tiglath-Pileser IV. 

Sub-Period No. 3 (The Assyrian Empire— 750-606 
B.c.). The Assyrian Empire, of which Babylonia was one 
among many subject provinces, was far-llung and, in 
Traq, short-lived. The terrible attrition of man-power for 
the mighty Assyrian war-machine, the inroads of further 
waves of nomads, the Scythians, from the Eurasian steppe, 
and the rising power of the Medes, at last caused a downfall 
more catastrophic and complete than that of any empire 
in recorded history. In the year 606 n.c. Napopolassar, 
the first monarch of a neo-Babylonian dynasty, in alliance 
with the Medes under Kyaxarcs, reduced Nineveh to ruins. 

Although, under Assyrian tyranny, Babylonia was thus 
subject, the city of Babylon attained to an almost metro¬ 
politan status at this time. In (>89 b.c. it was deliberately 
and utterly destroyed by Esarhaddon. But by G80 b.c. it 
had arisen from its ruins and, when Nineveh was obliter¬ 
ated, a Babylonian renaissance began. Until the Mace¬ 
donian conquest in the fourth century n.c. the city of 
Babylon remained not only the capital of Babylonia, but 
also a world-capital, owing to its exceptional geographical 
and economic importance in the Middle-Eastern world. 
For it not only controlled the irrigation system upon which 
Babylonia depended for its very existence, but was also 
the natural junction of the three main international trade 
routes of the Near East. Babylon was metropolitan, 
moreover, as a religious centre. Her immemorial tradition, 
in which, in spite of all conquests, the ancient Sumerian 
lore and culture were still preserved, made of her the 
Rome or Mecca of the ancient world. 

Sub-Period No. 4 (The Neo-Babylonian Empire— 
625-539 B.C.). The Assyrian Empire was now divided 
between Babylonia, renascent under Nebuchadnezzar II, 
and the Medes, who, linked to her both by interest and 
marriage, protected the right and rear of Babylonia. 
Babylon inherited the Assyrian quarrel with Egypt. In 
60 4 B.c. the .Egyptian army was routed at Carchemish, 
Syria and Palestine accepted Babylonian suzerainty, and, 
in 596 b.c., Nebuchadnezzar stormed Jerusalem and de¬ 
ported a large part of its population to Babylon. For the 
final decade of his reign of over forty years Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar's empire from the Egyptian frontier to the Persian 
Gulf enjoyed a precarious peace. His frontiers thus secured, 
that monarch devoted the remainder of his reign to archi¬ 
tectural projects of an unparalleled magnificence, including 
the walls of Babylon, 18 km, in circuit and broad enough 
for four horses to be driven abreast, the “Median Wall", 
new and magnificent temples at Babylon and Borsippa, 
and great irrigation works at Sippar. He repaired the 
ancient canal system and cut four new canals connecting 
the Tigris and the Euphrates, improved the navigation of 
that river, and controlled its floods, and established a 
port (Peredon) at its month, which opened up a trade 
route with Arabia and India. 

With Nebuchadnezzar's death the neo-Babylonian 
Empire rapidly declined- The Persians, federated with the 
Modes under Cyrus, were now in the ascendant. In 550 
B.C- Babylonia was again invaded from Elam; in 559 b*u. 
the last Babylonian king, Belshazzar, was defeated at 
Opi$, and in 538 b.c* Cyrus entered Babylon in triumph. 


with the connivance and consent of its citizens. It was the 
finale of what may be termed (since Assyria had herself 
been imbued with and had preserved the Babylonian 
tradition) the Babylonian age. Under the Persian Empire 
Babylon became the seat of a satrapy, and rather the 
market city than the metropolis of the Middle-Eastern 
world. 

B. After 53 S B.C.—Foreign Rule. This epoch falls into 
seven mam sub-periods. 

Sub-Period No. 5 (The Achaemenid or Persian 
Empire— 539-331 b.c.). During the (approximately) two 
centuries of Achaemenid rule the history of Traq is that 
of a province of Persia. Under Cyrus, Babylon and Baby¬ 
lonia retained a privileged position and much of their 
ancient pomp; but in 525 B.c., after the rebellion of 
Gaumata against Darius on the death of Cyrus’s successor, 
Cambyses, Babylon ceased to be the seat* of government^ 
and was reduced to the status of a satrapy. But its culture^ 
customs, and commerce continued. It seems, indeed, to 
have gained in cultural and commercial leadership by the 
loss of political autonomy. Its geographical position in the 
vast Persian Empire gave it an even greater strategic and 
economic importance than it had previously enjoyed. 

Commercial activities, fostered by the genius of exiled 
Jews such as the great banking firm of “Egibi”, the Roths¬ 
childs of their age, for some four centuries, enhanced its 
position as an emporium of world trade; freedom from 
political responsibility fostered an exquisite, if decadent, 
elegance in art and manners. Persia borrowed from 
Babylon the art of writing and carried her cultural influ¬ 
ence far and wide. On the other hand, Babylonia in this 
period was profoundly influenced by Persian art and the 
Zoroastrianism which was afterwards so powerfully to 
colour the Shi’a element in Islam. She learned, moreover, 
from the system inculcated by Cyrus, the art of an expert 
civil administration, and profited by the elaborate Persian 
system of road communication throughout the empire. 

The Persian period prepared the way for the inter¬ 
penetration of West and East and welded the hitherto 
segregated Middle-Eastern states, including Babylonia, 
into a single military, civil, and economic administration, 
and with the adoption of a single “lingua franca”, Aramaic, 
into a new, if loose, cultural unity. Babylonia became the 
centre of a vast empire, so that when Alexander occupied 
Babylon in 331 b.c. he recognised that he held the heart 
of the East. The Greek invasion had been scouted by the 
famous raid on Babylon and thence throughout Traq to 
the Caspian Sea, led by Xenophon, in 401 b.c. 

Sub-Period No. 6 (Alexander and the Seleucid 
Empire —331-141 b.c.). The Achaemenid Empire failed 
from its own inner debility. The coup de grdee was given 
by the young Macedonian genius, Alexander, in a lightning 
campaign which crushed the tottering Persian power 
decisively at the battle of Gaugemela, near Arbil, in 
33x b.c. Babylon was immediately occupied by the 
conqueror and, after a far-ranging career of ^ conquest, 
Alexander returned there in 324 b.c. In his “prayer at 
Opis” he expounded his policy of a “marriage of West 
and East” by his own symbolic marriage with Roxana 
and, later, with Stateira, the daughter of the Persian 
monarch, Darius, and by a “mass-marriage” of eighty 
Macedonians with Persian brides he sought to establish 
that policy. But, in the summer of 323 b.c., in the prime 
of his powers and with his bold policy barely initiated, 
Alexander died at Babylon. With his death died his dream 
of an international world-state. 

Alexander's chief generals became his heirs, ^ They 
reverted immediately to nationalism, power-politics, and 
constant internecine strife. These “successors” divided the 
empire under four different dynasties. Babylonia fell to 
the Seleucids. Under their rule a superficial Hellenisatton 
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was carried out, but the Macedonian cities and colonies 
planted in Asia tended increasingly to become Greek 
enclaves in an alien land; under the surface Babylonian 
civilisation and culture endured. 

For a time Babylon flourished. Alexander had restored 
the city to her former status as capital of the Eastern 
Empire, had added to its architectural magnificence, en¬ 
hanced its commercial possibilities by an immense exten¬ 
sion of the empire, by the excavation of a great harbour at 
Babylon, by clearing the Tigris and the Babylonian canal 
system for navigation, and by the opening of sea communi¬ 
cation with India, for which he had established the port of 
Alexandria-Charax at the head of the Persian Gulf. In 
275 b.c., however, the civil capital was transferred to 
Seleuceia, some forty miles from Babylon. But the heart 
of Babylonian religion and culture remained at Babylon; 
under Antiochus Epiphanes (175-163 b.c.), after a time of 
distress, it was rebuilt and Hellenised. 

By the middle of the second century b.c. the tide of 
Western imperial expansion was in full ebb, and a tide 
from the East flowed westwards with the incursion of the 
Parthians, a nomad people, probably Turanian in origin, 
from the steppes north of Hyrcania. In 142 b.c. Mithri- 
dates I, the Parthian warrior-king, annexed Babylonia, 
and in the following year entered Seleuceia and assumed 
the traditional title of 4 'King of Kings” and the imperial 
tiara. 

With the rise of Parthia there began a resurgence from 
the East which was, in the event, almost to submerge 
Europe. But, though Greek imperialism had failed, its 
economic and cultural influence upon the succeeding 
dynasties was great: it was developed by the Parthians, 
Sassanians, and Abbasids. The culture of the Greek cities 
remained intact, and the Greek "Koine”, with Aramaic, 
became the common bi-lingual medium of intercourse—an 
intercourse with Europe which continued until the fifteenth 
century a.d. 

Sub-Period No. 7 (The Parthian Empire —141 b.c.- 
a.d. 226). In so far as ‘Iraq is concerned, the Parthian 
Empire endured for 367 years until the decisive battle of 
Hormuz in a.d. 226, when the last of the Parthian Arsacid 
dynasty was defeated and slain by the first of the Sassanids. 
It inherited the greater part of the empire of the Seleucids 
and assimilated much of its civic and economic system 
and culture. But it was, in spirit, both anti-Hellenic and 
anti-urban. The court of the Arsacids, like that of the 
Achaemenids and Sassanids, was migratory between the 
different capitals of the empire. In Babylonia a new capital, 
Ctesiphon, grew up opposite Seleuceia, on the banks of the 
Tigris and some twelve miles below the modem Baghdad. 
Under Phxaates II (136-128 b.c.) Babylon was devastated 
and its citizens sold as slaves. The reign of Orodes I 
(55-38 b.c.) saw the supreme triumph of Parthia against 
the now expanding power of Rome, when the consul, 
Crassus, was defeated and killed at Carrhae in northern 
‘Iraq. But under Phraates IV (38-2 b.c.) the campaigns of 
Pompey were followed by the surrender of the Roman 
standards taken at Carrhae and the recognition of the 
Euphrates as the frontier between the two empires. 
During the succeeding century the intercourse between 
Rome and Parthia became close. 

Between a.d. 19 and 34 a powerful Jewish minority 
assumed control in Babylonia, but was suppressed in the 
year a.d. 40, when some 50,000 Jews were massacred—the 
first appearance, in an acute form, of the Jewish problem 
in ‘Iraq. The hereditary feud with Rome was rarely for 
long in abeyance. In a.d. 114 Trajan emulated Alexander 
and made a triumphal progress through ‘Iraq, and in 
a.d. 163 Seleuceia was captured and burned and Ctesiphon 
again occupied by the Romans, who were, however, forced 


to retreat by an outbreak of plague. In a.d. 217, in a 
final supreme effort, the Parthians defeated the Emperor 
Macrinus near Nisibis, but in a.d. 220 Parthia finally suc¬ 
cumbed to Ardashir, the vassal-king of Persia and the 
first of the Sassanid line. 

The Parthian period saw the rise of two great religions, 
both of Asiatic origin—Mithraism, a peculiarly Parthian 
conception, and Christianity, which was widely diffused 
throughout the Middle East at this time and established in 
Osrhoene, an Arab State to the north-east of Babylonia, in 
Armenia, and elsewhere. It was a period of profound 
religious development and upheaval. The economic pros¬ 
perity opened up in the Macedonian age was maintained 
and developed, and commerce with China now began. 
There was also an active trade with the Roman world by 
way of the desert caravan cities, such as Vologasia and 
Hatra in Babylonia. The period saw also the development 
of a specifically Parthian art and architecture, Oriental in 
type, which was developed under the Sassanids. Aramaic 
tended to replace the Greek "Koine” as the language of 
diplomacy and commerce, and became a literary language. 
Papyrus replaced the traditional clay and cuneiform 
records. 

Sub-Period No. 8 (The Sassanian Empire—a.d. 
226-637). Under the Sassanids the history of ‘Iraq is 
again that of a subject province. The provinces, which 
were afterwards styled by the Arabs ‘Iraq-i-Arabi and 
Traq-i-Ajemi (Babylonia, Mesopotamia, and Assyria), 
were incorporated into one of the four great super¬ 
satrapies of the empire, and thus became a single political 
entity with frontiers approximately similar to those of the 
modem state. Babylonia remained, however, the heart of 
the empire and Ctesiphon the sacred and favourite capital. 
An unremitting warfare with Rome continued, with few 
intermissions, throughout these centuries; towards the end 
of the period the eastern frontiers of the empire were also 
assailed by the Scythians and Tartars (or Ephthialites) and 
the south-western by the racial and religious eruption from 
Arabia, which was ultimately to overwhelm it. In a.d. 
258 Sapor I conquered and captured the Roman Emperor 
Valerian. The triumph was avenged, not at first by Rome, 
but by the brilliant but short-lived Semitic empire of 
Palmyra under Odenathus and Queen Zenobia. In a.d. 
263 Odenathus defeated Sapor's armies, and for ten years 
included Babylonia in the Palmyrene Empire. In a.d. 282, 
however, the Romans defeated Zenobia, overran Baby¬ 
lonia, and captured Seleuceia and Ctesiphon. But in a«d. 
325 Sapor II routed the invaders and recaptured Ctesiphon 
and Babylonia. 

In a.d. 363 the Emperor Julian, like his predecessor 
Trajan, tried to repeat the exploits of Alexander, but was 
halted before the walls of Ctesiphon and mortally wounded 
in retreat at Samarra. His successor concluded an in¬ 
glorious peace by which Babylonia was again ceded to 
Persia. During the reigns of Varahan and Isdigerd II 
(a.d. 420-457) an accommodation was reached with Rome, 
prompted, on the side of Persia, by the growing Scythian 
and Tartar menace. But the beginning of the sixth century 
saw renewed war with a Byzantine Empire now consoli¬ 
dated nnder Justinian. The great Byzantine general, 
Belisarius, waged war on the northern frontiers of the 
empire. But the last of the great Sassanid kings, Chosroes, 
preserved and extended it, until in the last years of his 
reign the Byzantine emperor raided Babylonia, and Chos¬ 
roes fled to Ctesiphon, where he died in a.d. 579. 

Thenceforward the Persian power steadily declined. The 
Arabs from Hira now invaded lower Babylonia. But under 
Chosroes II (a.d. 590-628) the Persians were again every¬ 
where victorious, Babylonia was recaptured* and even By¬ 
zantium itself was threatened. In an astonishing recovery, 
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however, Heralius defeated Chosroes, overran Babylonia, 
and threatened Ctesiphon, where the Persian king was mur¬ 
dered. After a series of pretenders, the last of the Sassanids, 
Isdigerd III, fought a series of bitter but losing battles 
against the overwhelming and fanatical hordes of Islam, 
now launched upon an invincible “Jihad" against the 
infidel world. In a.d. 637 the Arabs captured Ctesiphon, 
and from that date Babylonia became Arab, and has never 
since ceased to be predominantly Moslem in faith. 

The Sassanids had preserved the Euphrates frontier and 
the Oriental habits of life and mind for four centuries 
against the incursion of Rome on the west and the Turanian 
tribes on the east. They fostered an Asiatic faith and 
culture even more ardently than their predecessors. 

The reformed Zoroastrian religion revived the ancient 
Persian virtue and the art of agriculture upon the maxims 
of Ardashir that, though “religion may exist with a State, 
a State cannot exist without religion", and that “there can 
be no power without an army, no army without money, 
no money without agriculture, and no agriculture without 
justice". Justice was accordingly enforced by a vast 
inspectorate, and agriculture became a religious duty 
protected by the Great King. A great artistic revival, the 
expression of this 'Iranian renaissance, took place, and 
the cultural influence of the Persians was diffused through 
the Pahlevi literature and the cosmopolitan academies to 
which the Sassanid emperors gave a home and patronage. 
The great palace at Ctesiphon was one of the grandest 
monuments of a splendid Sassanid architecture, while 
the frescoes at Doura, on the middle Euphrates, show the 
beginnings of an artistic style which was later, via Byzan¬ 
tium, to invade Europe. 

It was an age of religious ferment. The Zoroastrian 
reformation was rivalled by the new religion of Mani- 
eheanism, first preached by Manes at Seleuceia-Ctesiphon 
in a.d. 242, by a persecuted but rapidly spreading Christi¬ 
anity, by a revival of Judaism which produced the “Baby¬ 
lonian Talmud", and finally by the fiery faith of Islam, 
which had been heralded by the fanatical asceticism of 
sects such as the Paulicians and Mazdakites. When 
Christianity became the official religion of the Roman 
world the Persians oppressed it. Under Sapor II a great 
persecution took place, and the Archbishop of Seleuceia, 
Mar Shimun, with many others, were martyred. Tatian, 
a disciple of Justin Martyr, disseminated the Christian 
faith in 'Iraq and is said to have composed the Diatcssaron, 
a harmony of the gospels, of which a fragment has been 
found at Doura in northern ‘Iraq, where the Nestorian 
heresy, afterwards protected by Islam and carried by 
missionary zeal to the Far East, flourished and still sur¬ 
vives. The religious and cultural legacy of the Sassanids, 
in which the Hellenic tradition survived but an Oriental 
attitude was supreme, was inherited by the Abbasids, and 
powerfully and permanently influenced the life and 
subsequent history of Traq. 

Su»“Pbriod Ho. 9 (The Arab Empire-—a.d. 641- 
1258). The Arab Empire endured in Traq for over six 
centuries, but the Moslem religion which it conveyed has 
remained the dominant religion of Traq ever since. Under 
the Abbasid Caliphate, from a.d. 750 onwards until the 
Mongol devastations under Hulagu Khan in the thirteenth 
century, Iranian influence again predominated in Traq and 
at the court of Baghdad. The Abbasid civilisation was 
the result of a fusion of Semitic and Iranian elements with 
which Traq had been familiar from the beginning of her 
history. The fruit of that fusion was a culture more 
splendid and more characteristically ‘Iraqi than any which 
had preceded or has yet succeeded it; the "golden age" of 
Harun a! Easchid was also the great age of Traq. 

The rise of Islam was the climax of a resurgence of the 
genius of the East against the political and cultural domina¬ 


tion of the West, which had long been in gestation. It was 
due at least as much to economic and ethnological as to 
religious causes. The career of Mohammed corresponded 
with a racial eruption caused by a concomitant increase in 
population and poverty in Arabia. The fiery faith of Islam 
focused an imperative need for expansion to a burning 
point, and the armies of Islam profited by the existing 
network of a caravan system, with centres such as those 
at Hamath, Homs, Emesa, and Doura, and Arab kingdoms 
such as those of Osrhoene and Lakhm (with its desert 
outpost on the western desert frontier of Traq). It was an 
economic system with which the life of Traq had long been 
involved. 

Within a century and a half the then vast Arab Empire 
already tended to divide into eastern and western parts. 
Eastern and Abbasid and Western and Omayyad Cali¬ 
phates corresponded to the empires of Rome and Byzan¬ 
tium. In the schism, ‘Iraq and Baghdad became metro¬ 
politan for the East as did Spain and Cordova for the 
West. With the loss of Spain, the Abbasids remained the 
real “Commanders of the Faithful", and for some five 
centuries the politics and culture of the eastern Arab 
Empire were centred in Baghdad. 

The Arab conquest of Traq was completed in five years. 
The first policy of the Caliphs, like that of the Macedonians, 
was to segregate the conquerors in the alien land which 
they invested; the military camps at Kufa and Basra were 
counterparts of similar military settlements elsewhere in 
the empire. But, as political and racial consolidation 
proceeded, such distinctions ceased to be real, and these 
garrison towns were superseded by capital cities such as 
Cordova, Cairo, and Baghdad. With the death of the 
Caliph Omar in a.d. 644 the foundation of the Omayyad 
dynasty by Muawiya in a.d. 660 and the murder of Ali in 
Traq in a.d. 661, the phase of “holy war" passed into that 
of established empire. Traq and Persia espoused the cause 
of Ali against Muawiya, and the murder of his son Husain 
at Karbala in the year a.d. 660 not only exacerbated the 
dynastic and political schism, but also gave rise to the 
religious schism between the Shi'as of the East and the 
Sunnis of the West. 

The Shi'a sect of Islam remained a minority movement 
under the Abbasids, but the schism was fomented into a 
political and racial cleavage in the clash between the Shi'a 
Safawids and Sunni Osmanlis in the sixteenth century, and 
has continued to this day as a divisive factor not only in 
Islam, but also in Traq itself. In the future, for the Shi'a 
section of Islam, Ali and his successors, the “Imams", 
were held to be the true and only successors or Caliphs of 
the Prophet. The twelfth Imam was said to have dis¬ 
appeared in a.d. 873 at Samarra, to reappear at the Day 
of Judgment as the “Mahdi" or guide of man. The Shi'a 
cause thrived mainly in the East, and constituted a close 
bond between Traq and Iran, which continued and 
enhanced the former strong Iranian influence. The strong¬ 
hold and seed-plot of this international Shi'ism has re¬ 
mained in lower Traq around the Shi'a shrines of Najef 
and Karbala, which became a centre for Iranian, Aramaic, 
and Arabic elements not only of the Shi'a schism, but 
also of Syrian culture. 

During the succeeding seventy years the power and 
expansion of the Arab Empire reached their climax, and a 
Persian and ‘Iraqi opposition, led first by the Kharijites 
and later by the Abbasid party, rose to power as the 
Omayyad dynasty with its capital at Damascus declined. 
Under the Caliph Abdul Malik (a.d. 685-705) hfe able 
delegate, Haj jaj, created an Arab administration in Traq, 
in which, while the higher posts were held by Arabs, the 
lower functions were performed by ‘Iraqis. The way was 
thus cleared for the racial integration which ensued under 
the Abbasids. In a.d, 750 the last Omayyad CMiph was 
killed in the battle of the Great Zab, a rebellion fostered 
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in Persia, which was, in effect, a Persian victory. The 
Abbasids inherited the greater part of the vast Omayyad 
dominions. 

The Abbasid Caliphate endured in name for over five 
hundred years, but what is known as the "Golden Age’ 5 
of Islam lasted for less than a century until the death of 
the Caliph Wathik in a.d. 847. At its zenith, with its 
capital at Baghdad, it extended from the Indus to the 
Atlantic and from the Caspian to the Indian Ocean. With 
the division of his empire between his two sons by Harun 
al Raschid the dismemberment of this great empire began. 

The Abbasid triumph had been the work of a remarkable 
king-maker, one Abu Muslim, a native of Khorasan in 
Persia and a slave of the Abbasid family, the first, in fact, 
though not in title, of a long line of "Wazirs” content to 
wield vast power behind the facade of the Caliphate. 
During the course of the stormy reign of the Caliph Abu 
Jafar, known as Mansur (the Victorious), the round city 
of Baghdad was built in a.d. 762. Under Mansur, Persian 
influence became dominant at the court of Baghdad. The 
administration of the empire followed the Sassanian 
pattern, and was mainly staffed by Persians; the Abbasid 
army was reconstituted on the Sassanian model, and the 
policy and culture of the great Abbasid period, of which 
he laid the foundation, was strongly Persian in type. 

The Abbasid Empire emulated not only the adminis¬ 
trative machinery, but also the toleration of the Sassanid 
tradition, and to that toleration was due the diffusion of 
Nestorian Christianity and, with it, Hellenic culture, the 
liberal intercourse of Jew and Arab and the contact with 
Sanskrit literature and Hindu culture, which widened, 
deepened, and fertilised the Abbasid civilisation. The 
book-copying industry and the manufacture of paper, an 
art learned from the Chinese, spread this catholic culture 
to an unparalleled extent. Encyclopaedists such as Mas’udi, 
geographers such as Yaqut (a Greek slave), philosophers 
such as Ibn Sina (Avicenna), and innumerable poets, 
mystics, lawyers, grammarians, astronomers, and physi¬ 
cists, attest its range and fecundity. During the European 
"Dark Ages" Baghdad kept alight the lamps of learning 
and guarded the Greek culture, which was carried thence to 
Islamic Spain and, by the "wandering scholars", through¬ 
out the Western world. 

The political basis of this power and magnificence was 
unsound. At the height of his power Harun introduced a 
principle of separatism, following a Persian example, by 
dividing the empire between his sons and adopting the 
disastrous policy of reliance upon foreign mercenary 
guards. The former policy resulted in constant dynastic 
strife, the latter in the ultimate domination of the Caliph¬ 
ate by war-lords and their dynasties, Saffirid, Samanid, 
Ziyarid, Dilemite, Seljuqian. The rise of the Seljuqian 
' house was the beginning of a racial and religious revolution 
which was, in the event, to sunder the Eastern Empire 
into Turkish or Ottoman-Sunni and Safawid-Shi’a areas, 
and to arrest and paralyse the power of Islam. It was 
during the reign of this dynasty that the great statesman, 
philosopher, and patron of learning, Abu Ali Ibn Ishaq, 
known as the Nizam-al-Mulk, author of a famous Treatise 
on Politics, founded the now-extinct Nizamiyeh University 
in Baghdad in the eleventh century. 

With the opening of the thirteenth century came the 
Mongol invasion under Jengbiz Khan (a.d. 1206-1227). In 
1258 Baghdad fell to his successor, Hulagu Khan, and the 
effete Abbasid Caliphate came to an abrupt ■ end. The 
fall of Baghdad was the end, not only of the Caliphate, but 
also of the great age of Islam and of the tide of Eastern 
expansion westwards. It also ended the greatest and, until 
our own age, the most truly national period of ‘Iraqi 
history. 


Sub-Period No. 10 (The Mongol, Turkoman, and 
Safawid Empires — a.d. 1258-1534). With the fall of the 
Abbasid Caliphate to Hulagu Khan, ‘Iraq lost the domin¬ 
ating position in the political, economic, and cultural 
world of the East and Islam which she had hitherto main¬ 
tained. From that time she became a province of alien 
Mongol or Turkoman empires. From 1508 to 1534 she 
regained some measure of her former status under the 
renascent Iranian Shi’a Empire of the Safawids; thereafter, 
save for one brief interlude, she was no more than a poor 
apanage on the circumference of an Ottoman Empire, 
with its centre far removed to the west at Constantinople, 

The period of Mongol rule lasted for a century and a 
half. At the beginning of the fifteenth century its waning 
zeal and power were revived under the terrible hand of 
Timur the Lame. It was a period of the deliberate and 
progressive destruction of the civilisation which Hulagu 
had founded. He not only looted the immense wealth of 
Abbasid ‘Iraq, but he deliberately destroyed the ancient 
and elaborate canal-system upon which her prosperity de¬ 
pended. Misrule and anarchy completed the ruin. The 
unity of the country dissolved. It became separated into 
what were afterwards termed the "vilayets" or provinces 
of Basra, Baghdad, and the Jazirah, where princes of the 
ruling house held sway as semi-independent governors, 
who, in time of anarchy, ignored the mandat* of both 
Baghdad and Constantinople. A few public works, such as 
Hulagu’s observatory at Baghdad, and, under Ghazan 
Khan (1295-1314), an attempt towards reconstruction and 
legal and executive reform, alone mitigated a period of 
continuous decline. 

Both the Caliphate and Abbasid culture took refuge in 
the Mameluke Empire in Egypt, while Persia and ‘Iraq, 
thus deprived of the prestige and culture of orthodox 
Islam, developed a predominantly Persian and Shi’a type 
of Mohammedanism and an Iranian culture detached from 
Western and Sunni influences. 

In the essentially and inveterately nomadic regime of 
the Mongols there was no element of stability. By the end 
of the fifteenth century two rival powers, the Osmanli or 
Ottoman Turks and the Safawid Persians, contended for 
the domination of the Middle East. In 1499 Shah Isma’il, 
who traced his descent from the seventh Imam, overthrew 
the Turkoman "White Sheep" dynasty, and in 1508 the 
Safawid dynasty which he founded seized Baghdad. 
Ousted from northern ‘Iraq by the Osmanli Sultan, Selim 
the Grim, the Safawid rule was maintained in Baghdad and 
lower ‘Iraq for fourteen years. In 1534 Sultan Sulaiman 
(the Magnificent) entered Baghdad and, save for a brief 
Safawid inter-regnum under Shah Abbas from 1602—1627, 
‘Iraq fell finally to the Ottoman Empire, of which, for 
nearly four centuries, she remained a neglected province. 
The Turco-Persian frontier now again followed the line 
of the Euphrates from the Persian Gulf to Alexandretta 
and the Taurus. 

Sub-Period No. ii (The Ottoman Empire—a.d. 
1534-1918). The occupation of ‘Iraq by the Ottoman 
Empire was part of a general realignment of political, 
economic, religious, and cultural frontiers. The Euphrates 
now became the frontier between a Sunni- and Arabic- 
speaking and a Shi’a- and Persian-speaking polity and 
culture. ‘Iraq, now largely a devastated area, became once 
again a buffer state between two opposing spheres of 
influence. The inherent dualism of ‘Iraq in race, religion, 
and culture was intensified by the rule of a people zealously 
Sunni in faith and alien in blood, whose imperial purpose 
had been defined in the code of law framed in 1470 by 
Ibrahim Halevy as the conquest or conversion of infidels 
to the Sunni way of faith and life. At the same time, the 
Safawid Empire founded by Shah Isma’il championed 
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Shi ] ism with a no less totalitarian zeal, and had its per¬ 
manent outpost in the holy cities of lower ‘Iraq. 

With the arrest of the westward expansion of the 
Ottoman Empire alter the fall of Byzantium, its intolerant 
fanaticism also Imposed an "iron curtain" upon inter¬ 
course with the now rapidly developing Western civilisa¬ 
tion of Renaissance Europe. At the same time, with 
Western maritime penetration and the establishment of 
maritime trade-routes, the volume of trans-continental 
commerce via ‘Iraq and, with it, her wealth, importance, 
and power rapidly diminished. The stage was thus set for 
a general decline in her fortunes, which continued for 
some four centuries. 

In spite of the tolerant policy with which Sulaiman the 
Magnificent heralded and opened his rule, the Ottoman 
Government was, from first to last, a foreign military 
government concerned primarily with the aggrandisement 
of the Sultan and the ruling Turkish caste, the plantation 
of fiefs under alien over-lords and domination by vassal 
Janissaries foreign to ‘Iraq in blood and interest. The 
subject peoples were regarded as “re'iyah" (cattle) by this 
regime, which was bitterly and implacably resented both 
by the tribal nomadic clement and the Shi'a sect. Only 
northern ‘Iraq was solidly Sunni; the centre and south 
were mainly Slii'a and in incessant intrigue with Persia. 
The towns were held by force of arms; the tribes were 
obedient to their tribal codes alone, and defied the central 
authorities with more or less impunity. 

During the sixteenth century the Ottoman Empire was 
constantly at war with Persia, but in 1590 a Persian 
invasion was repelled by the famous general, Jighalzadah 
(the “Cicala"), whose career is memorable for his benefac¬ 
tions to Baghdad and the Shi’a shrines. In 1619 peace was 
signed with Persia. But in 1623 Baghdad was betrayed to 
the Persians by the rebel Janissary Bakr, and until 1638, 
when it was recaptured by Sultan Murad, 'Iraq became a 
province of the Safawid Empire of Shah Abbas. There¬ 
after the Ottoman Empire maintained a loose and uneasy 
rule over the country. 

During the seventeenth century a struggle for maritime 
trade supremacy between the British, Portuguese, and 
Dutch was in progress in the Persian Gulf, where the 
British had entered on the scene in 1G16. By the end of 
the century the British had gained the ascendancy over 
their rivals* Capitulations were signed with them by the 
Ottoman Government in 1661 and confirmed in 1675, and 
by the beginning of the eighteenth century the British 
commercial sphere of influence was an established fact. It 
was consolidated in the succeeding two centuries. Western 
penetration into ‘Iraq had recommenced. 

The history of Baghdad during this period consists of 
little save the succession of alien Pashas of varying 
efficiency and the frequent revolts of the J anissaries. The 
administration settled down into a stagnant bureaucracy 
staffed by foreign officials more anxious to capitalise an 
obnoxious exile than to consider the interests of 'Iraq. 
The central authority had small control over the tribes. 
In 1640 a great migration of the Shammar under Sheikh 
Paris entered ‘Iraq and clashed with the 'Anizah. They 
were eventually driven into the Jazirah, where they have 
since remained. During the same period the Beni Lam 
established themselves to the west of the Tigris, In 
Kurdistan the rule of the house of Baban was consolidated 
by Sulaiman Bey. 

In the first half of the eighteenth century a final attempt 
to revive the Persian Empire under Nadir Shah threatened 
‘Iraq; Baghdad was twice besieged. The attempt was 
defeated under the semi-dynastic Mameluke house estab¬ 
lished by Hasan Pasha (1704-1723) and his son Ahmad 
Pasha (r 727-1747), which continued in power until 1830. 


■(History) 

In 1743 Nadir Shah renewed his attack on ‘Iraq and 
besieged Mosul and Basra, but in 1749 he was assassin¬ 
ated, and Persia never again seriously challenged the 
Ottoman Empire. In the course of the next two centuries 
both empires passed from a growing rigidity to gradual 
decomposition. The East sank into somnolence; imperial 
vigour passed to the Western world. During the eighteenth 
century the West impinged upon ‘Iraq from the south 
with British and from the north with Russian penetration 
and ambitions set in motion by Peter the Great (1689- 
I 7 2 5 )- 

The Mameluke Government of ‘Iraq was one of autono¬ 
mous vassalage rather than of vice-royalty. The Circassians 
who officered it were remarkable for their vigour and 
ability, and the succession tended to be one rather of 
“familia" (i.e. including slaves and retainers) than of family. 
Under this regime all sense of loyalty to the State perished 
in ‘Iraq; obedience was given only where it could not be 
denied. The malcontent element, led by insurgent tribes 
such as the Muntafiq, Beni Lam, and Khaza’il, and the 
Shi'a holy cities, pursued a constant intrigue with Persia. 
Meanwhile, British influence, now consolidated in the Gulf 
and at Basra, was fostered by able agents such as Mr. 
Latouche, who protected the Basrawis during the Persian 
occupation of the port, and Claudius James Rich, the 
Resident at Baghdad. 

With the turn of the nineteenth century a new power, 
that of the Wahhabis, a Puritan sect founded by Mu¬ 
hammad Ibn 'Abdu'l Wahhab, threatened ‘Iraq from 
Arabia. In 1801 the Wahhabi raiders raided Najef and 
sacked Karbala, and for many years their yearly raids 
across the western border were a constant menace. By the 
end of the first decade the relations between ‘Iraq and the 
Wahhabi Empire of Nejd had settled down to an un¬ 
certain armed truce. But the Wahhabi menace, to be 
renewed at a later date, remained. 

In 1830 the last of the Mameluke dynasty, Baud Pasha, 
was deposed; an imperial nominee, 'All Ridha Pasha, 
succeeded him with the revived title of Caliph, and ‘Iraq 
became a province of a modernised Turkish Empire. With 
the increasing “Drang nach Osten" of British and, later, 
German policy in quest of the oil wealth of ‘Iraq, the 
country began once more to be gathered into the orbit of 
world affairs. Liberalising administrative reforms were 
slowly and ineffectively instituted, including a “vilayet" 
system under a hierarchy of “valis", “mutasarrifs", and 
‘ ‘ qu'aimmaquams" or “mudirs". Mosul and Kirkuk 
became “sanjaqs" of Baghdad, and Basra varied between 
the status of “sanjaq" and “vilayet". But the new regime 
was even more out of touch with the ‘Iraqi than the old; 
it was still a slave regime in modern dress. 

The tribal problem continued unsolved and necessitated 
constant tribal campaigns. Midhat Pasha attempted to 
grapple with the problem with his “Tapu" system of the 
sale of State lands on easy terms to tribal sheikhs and 
peasant-farmers, but, owing to the corruption of the 
administration, this policy failed in the end as signally as 
that of compulsion. With a superficial modernisation in 
municipal administration and civic services, however, 
more success was achieved. River transport was opened up 
by the initiative of the British firm of Lynch Brothers, and 
the development of the railway fell into German hands; by 
the outbreak of war in 1914 a Baghdad-Samarra line had 
been constructed. Improved communications brought the 
Western world more close, and capitalist imperial expan¬ 
sion continually increased the interest and competition of 
the Western powers in ‘Iraq, At the time of the outbreak 
of the 1914-18 war the time was ripe for the re-entry of 
‘Iraq upon the scene of world politics, and the forces, 
external and internal, which were to free her were already 
in motion. 
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AFTER 1914 

C. Independent ‘Iraq. 

Sub-Period No. 12. The vast upheaval of the first 
World War at last released ‘Iraq. The revolution staged by 
the Young Turks and the Committee of Union and 
Progress in 1908 had kindled Turkish, but disappointed 
Arab and 'Iraqi, nationalism. The Italo-Turkish war of 
1911-12 and the Balkan war of 1912-13 began the tardy 
dismemberment of the Ottoman Empire; the events of the 
period from 1914 to 1923 completed the process. 

The emancipation of 'Iraq was a facet of not only a 
general insurrection of the Arab people, but also of a wide 
and profound resurgence of the East against the domina¬ 
tion and exploitation of the West. The war of 1914-18 
shook the power and pretensions of not only Turkish, but 
also all Western, colonising imperialism. In ‘Iraq the 
awakening of an Arab, and still more of an 'Iraqi, national¬ 
ism, owing to her previously obscure and retrograde 
condition, was more tardy than elsewhere in the Ottoman 
Empire, but, when war reached ‘Iraq, it became swift, 
and the revolt against Ottoman tyranny quickly passed 
into a refusal of all forms of Western control. 

Modem methods of transport had placed 'Iraq once more 
upon the main lines of communication to India, and, as 
oil became one of the sinews of a mechanised modern world, 
British interests in the oil resources of 'Iraq and Persia 
became a matter of crucial concern. British policy before 
the war had aimed at the annexation of lower 'Iraq as an 
annexe to the Indian Empire. It was not finally abandoned 
till 1920. During the "war 'Iraqi support of the British 
varied with the success of their arms; a Turkish appeal for 
a “Jihad" met with little response. On its successful con¬ 
clusion a British administration, under the control of the 
army, but subject to the direction of a Political Department 
under Sir Percy Cox and, later, Sir Arnold Wilson, was 
formed upon the model, in the main, of British rule in 
India. 

Under the leadership of the family of King Husein of 
the Hejaz and Col. T. E. Lawrence, Arab nationalism, 
however, had come of age in the course of the brilliant 
campaign in Palestine and Syria on behalf of the Allied 
cause and the guarantee of Arab independence. A subter¬ 
ranean movement for the emancipation of the Arab 
provinces, including ‘Iraqi delegates, had long been active. 
With the conclusion of hostilities, 'Iraqi opposition to all 
foreign control, whether colonial or mandatory, soon rose 
to fever heat. The direct administration, Indian in pattern 
and largely Indian in personnel, improvised by Sir Arnold 
Wilson, became increasingly unpopular. Its very efficiency, 
especially in revenue administration, by which four times 
the revenue extracted by the Turks was taken by the 
British, made it the more unpopular with a traditionally 
tax-shy people. 'Iraqi patriots, irked by this policy and 
the Fabian delays of the British Government in formu¬ 
lating a definitive policy, and excited by nationalist 
agents from Syria and by Shi’a seditionists from the holy 
cities, came to the conclusion that, in the words of one of 
the 'Iraqi leaders of the Arab revolt, Ja’afar Pasha, 
“complete independence is never given, it is always 
taken". In 1920 the gathering storm burst, and ‘Iraq 
attempted to take her independence by violent rebellion. 

The rebellion of 1920 (the “Am al-Narkha" or “Year of 
Catastrophe") cost Britain forty million pounds *and ten 
thousand casualties, and forced her to a serious reconsidera¬ 
tion of policy. In March 1921 a policy of “economy with 
honour" was sponsored by Mr. Churchill at the Cairo 
Conference and adopted by the Government. After an 
advisory period, subject to the Mandate of the League of 
Nations, Britain guaranteed the independence of ‘Iraq. 
During the probationary period supreme control was 


vested in the High Commissioner, Sir Percy Cox. An 
advisory was substituted for direct administration. 
Faisal, a cadet of the Hejaz dynasty and one of the prime 
leaders of the Arab revolt, was elected as the first King of 
'Iraq, and reigned for twelve difficult years. A Council of 
State, which compromised between Ottoman usage and 
Western political ideas, was established, and an Organic 
Law constituting a Senate nominated by the King and an 
elective Chamber of Deputies "was adopted. 

The dubious dyarchy thus instituted continued, under 
the guidance of Sir Percy Cox and his successors, with 
constant concessions to the 'Iraqi demand for full inde¬ 
pendence, until 1932, when, by a succession of treaties, a 
treaty relationship was substituted for the previous pro¬ 
tectorate. The last of the series guaranteed Britain's 
sponsorship for the entry of ‘ Iraq as a sovereign indepen¬ 
dent State to the League of Nations in 1932, agreed upon 
an alliance in peace and war for twenty-five years, laid 
the responsibility for internal defence theoretically upon 
‘Iraq, and guaranteed stations and communications for 
the British Air Force. 

King Faisal’s reign till his death in 1933 was a time of 
many troubles for the fledgling State. Tension between 
Shi'a (now over half the total population of ‘Iraq) and 
Sunni, the growing power and menace of the Wahhabi 
State, which had assumed imperial proportions and 
dimensions under Ibn Sand, the traditional antagonism 
between the urban “effendi" and the tribesmen which 
culminated in a serious tribal rising in the disturbed area 
of the Middle Euphrates in 1923, aggravated its difficulties. 
The task of laying the foundations of 'Iraqi self-rule, 
however, went indefatigably on in the hands of a devoted 
minority of more enlightened ‘Iraqi politicians and a 
diminishing number of British advisers. The Turkish 
administrative system was revised. The police, at first 
British-trained, came eventually wholly under 'Iraqi 
control, and an 'Iraq army and air force were established. 
The railway system, begun by the Army of Occupation, 
was taken over by the ‘Iraq State, and in due course 
connected with the Istanbul line at Mosul. 

With the attainment of sovereign status, nationalist 
feeling, fomented by German and Italian propaganda, now 
moved towards repudiation of the British alliance. Govern¬ 
ment succeeded government with bewildering rapidity, 
and, since each change involved a re-shuffle in the civil 
service, the whole country was involved in these political 
disturbances. In 1933 King Faisal I died and was succeeded 
by his youthful son Ghazi. Faisal’s political sagacity and 
experience w T ere an irreparable loss at an extremely critical 
period. In 1936 an ominous series of coup d’ Stats, mostly 
engineered by the army, began. 

In 1936 Ja'afar Pasha was murdered at the instance of 
General Bakr Sidki, and the pro-treaty party, led by Nuri 
Sa’id (also a veteran of the Arab revolt), fell from power, 
A further military coup d'etat took place in 1938, and for 
the third time the army set up a government. Anti- 
British and anti-Jewish feeling ran high. ^ In February 
1939 King Ghazi was killed in a motor accident and was 
succeeded by his infant son, King Faisal II, and the 
regency of the Emir Abdul Blah, a representative of the 
Hashemite family. In April 1939 the British Consul was 
murdered at Mosul, and the visits of the Anglophobe and 
pro-Nazi Mufti of Jerusalem reinforced the anti-British 
intrigues of Dr. Grobba, the German Minister, When war 
broke out, though the ‘Iraq Government declared its 
intention of fulfilling the spirit and letter of the treaty, 
'Iraq did not declare war. , 

Political murders continued. In 1940 Rustam Haidar, 
the Minister of Finance, was murdered by army officers. 
Intrigue with the Axis Powers led to a further crisis; a 
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revolt, led by the pro-Nazi Rashid Ali, broke out on April 
19th, 1941, and his followers seized Baghdad, and the 
Regent fled to Basra. On the following day the new British 
ambassador. Sir Kinahan Cornwallis arrived, and strong 
measures were taken by the British authorities. The pro- 
Axis 'Iraqis fought fiercely. British subjects were concen¬ 
trated in the British Embassy and U.S. Legation at Bagh¬ 
dad and at the Consulate in Mosul. At the end of May the 
“Golden Square’ 1 group fled to Iran and fighting ceased. 
In June the Regent returned, and a new ministry under 
Jamil Madfai was formed. Under British pressure 'Iraq 
declared war on the Axis at the end of 1942. 

The period of independent sovereignty had been more 
anarchic upon the surface than at the heart of 'Iraqi life. 
The normal life of the country had not been seriously dis¬ 
turbed. In spite of flirtations with the Axis the foundations 
of a system of solidarity between the Middle-Eastern 
states had been laid. In 1937 the Treaty of Sa'adabad, 
between 'Iraq, Iran, Turkey, and Afghanistan, pledged the 
inviolability of their mutual frontiers, abstention from 
interference in internal affairs, and consultation on inter¬ 
national questions affecting their common interests. In 
the same year the visit of the Emir Saud eased the 
suspicions and tension between 'Iraq and her southern 
neighbour. The financial position of ‘Iraq remained 
exceptionally sound—an achievement due to a financial 
conservatism characteristic of the ‘ Iraqi and to oil royalties 
which, estimated at a capital value of £50,000,000, supply 
a substantial yearly quota of the national income. 

Politically emancipated and set once more upon the 
fairway of world affairs and communications, with an 
increasing solidarity with the Arab world and her immedi¬ 
ate neighbours, and financially favoured by her fortune in 
oil, 'Iraq's prospects in a ■world which tends to revolve once 
more around the Middle East and in which the tide of 
Western expansion is ebbing, bid fair to give to her again 
that central and strategic position in world affairs which, 
so often in her long history, she has held before. 

The Treaty of Portsmouth, January 1948 

A new Treaty of Alliance between Great Britain and 
‘Iraq was signed at Portsmouth, England, on January 
15th, 1948, by Mr. Ernest Bevin, the British Foreign 
Minister, and Sayid Saleh Jabr, the then 'Iraqi Prime 
Minister, 

This Treaty, to run for a period of twenty years, was 


j designed to supersede that of 1930. It did away with 
j those clauses in the 1930 document which impinged upon 
I ‘Iraq's sovereignty, while still leaving Great Britain with 
| certain defence facilities. It stipulated that while Great 
Britain no longer would maintain troops in ‘Iraq nor 
control the two important air bases at Habbaniya and 
Shaib, none the less, in the event of war, she would be 
permitted to send troops and all necessary weapons and 
! supplies to 'Iraq and in return would receive assistance 
j and all facilities from ‘Iraq, including the use of the ports, 

| aerodromes, and lines of communication. The British 
Military Mission was to be disbanded and its functions 
! taken over by a Joint Defence Board, composed of equal 
| numbers of the military representatives of each country. 

| Until the final peace treaties had come into force and 
1 Allied troops were withdrawn from all ex-enemy countries, 

| both Great Britain and ‘Iraq were to maintain the maxi- 

! mum measure of readiness for defence, including facilities 
j for the British R.A.F. at the two above-mentioned ‘Iraqi 

I air bases. In return for the facilities proferred by ‘Iraq 

Great Britain would provide ‘Iraq with facilities designed 
to assist ‘Iraq’s economic development and would also 
help to provide for the accommodation, training, and 
equipment of the ‘Iraqi defence forces. In supplementary 
exchanges between the signatories, the Sa’adabad Pact of 
July 1937 and the Covenant of the League of Arab States 
of March 1945 were expressly recognised as being included 
among the existing international agreements acceptable to 
both parties. 

The signing of this Treaty was the signal for a series of 
violent demonstrations of public disapproval in Baghdad 
j which caught both signatories by complete surprise. 
For days there were fierce riots, resulting in a considerable 
death toll. Sayid Saleh Jabr hurried back to Baghdad 
on January 27th to attempt to get the Treaty ratified, 

II but met with the adamant opposition of all the parties, 
who issued a joint statement condemning the Treaty 
in toto . He resigned office and fled to the protection 
of a powerful tribe near Hilla. A new right-wing Cabinet, 

- headed by Mohammed al-Sadr, took office on January 
29th. The appointment of Mohammed Mahdi Kubba as 
j Minister of Supply was widely regarded as significant, for 
j he was the first member of the extreme right-wing Inde- 
| pendence Party to hold office since the revolt of 1941. 

\ On February 25th, on the advice of the 'Iraq Govern- 
* ment, the Regent dissolved Parliament and ordered a 
< general election, 
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THE GOVERNMENT 


THE CONSTITUTION 

Preliminaries. The "first step taken after the application 
of the Mandatory system in Traq was to organise a 
national government. A provisional government was 
established (October 1920) under the leadership of Abdul 
Rahman al-Naqib. The provisional government's function 
was to make preliminary preparations before the coming 
of Emir Faisal, whose nomination for the throne was later 
proposed at the Cairo Conference (March 1921) and con¬ 
firmed by a plebiscite in 'Iraq which was held in July. 

On August 23rd, 1921, Emir Faisal was proclaimed King 
of Traq. This ceremony marked the beginning of the 
national government of Traq. 

Two outstanding landmarks in the political develop¬ 
ment of Traq were immediately to follow. The first was 
to draw up a Constitution for the new government, and 
the other was to conclude a treaty with Great Britain 
which would define the relations between the advisory 
and the advised governments. The treaty was signed on 
October 10th, 1922, and the draft Constitution was finally 
completed in the autumn of 1923. Both instruments had 
to wait for the Constituent Assembly to be convoked 
before they could be ratified and approved. This took 
place in March 1924 after the delayed general election. 
The treaty was regarded as the basic instrument for defining 
the foundation and the framework of the new State as well 
as its relations with the League of Nations and Great 
Britain. It was, therefore, thought necessary that it should 
be presented to the Constituent Assembly before the 
Constitution. But the treaty elicited a long and heated 
discussion, which lasted more than two months before it 
was finally ratified on June roth-i ith, 1924. Then the 
Constitution was discussed and approved on July 10th, 
1924. Thus the two instruments, defining the country's 
internal organisation and foreign relations, were com¬ 
pleted in 1924. 

But though the Traq Government was established in 
1921, and its constitutional organisation was completed in 
1924, yet Traq was not considered, under international 
law, an independent State. For the constitutional organisa¬ 
tion of a country is not enough to form a new State, unless 
it is admitted as an independent member of the Family of 
Nations by the so-called procedure of recognition. Traq 
had to remain under the Mandatory system for almost 
another decade before that stage was reached. According 
to the terms of the Mandate Traq had to progress until she 
was able to "stand alone"; yet the Traq Government was 
endeavouring to get independence as a matter of right, 
as promised by responsible Allied leaders, rather than a 
matter of capacity for independence. 

In 1929 Great Britain declared her intention of bringing 
the ‘Iraq Mandate to an end. For this purpose a new 
treaty was concluded on June 30th, 1930, by virtue of 
which Traq became the ally of Great Britain and was 
admitted to membership of the League of Nations on 
October 3rd, 1932. In this way ‘Iraq was finally recog¬ 
nised as a sovereign independent State. 

The Traq Constitution, if taken to mean all the funda¬ 
mental laws dealing with the framework of the government 
and the rights and obligations of the people* is more than 


the document known as the "Organic Law of Traq". From 
a historical point of view the Traq Constitution may be 
regarded as including the following instruments: 

(1) Article 22 of the League of Nations Covenant. 

(2) Article 3 of the Anglo-Traq Treaty of 1922. 

(3) Articles 30-36 of the Treaty of Lausanne of 1922 
(which deal with the nationality of ‘Iraqis). 

(4) The Organic Law of March 21st, 1925. 

(5) Articles 1, 3, 4, and 5 of the Anglo-Traq Treaty of 
June 30th, 1930. 

(6) The Seven Guarantees of the League of Nations. 

The foregoing instruments are by no means ordinary 
laws or statutes: they are rather "fundamental" laws, 
since no legislative body has the power to alter them by 
the ordinary process of legislation. They cannot be altered 
by statutes which, on the contrary, have to be enacted in 
a manner to conform to them. But it is to be noted that 
some of these documents are now only of historical value, 
since their provisions have either expired or have been 
superseded by others. Such are Article 22 of the League 
Covenant, Article 3 of the Treaty of 1922, and Articles 
30-36 of the Treaty of Lausanne. Article 22 of the League 
Covenant ceased to be binding from the moment when ‘Iraq 
became emancipated from the Mandatory system. Article 
3 of the Treaty of 1922 has been superseded by the Anglo- 
‘Iraq Treaty of 1930, and Articles 30-36 of the Lausanne 
Treaty have been embodied in Article 5 of the Organic 
Law (as defined in the Nationality Law of October 9th, 
1924). 

The Traq Constitution may be classified among the so- 
called "written constitutions". Unlike the British Consti¬ 
tution, all the instruments which constitute the Traq 
Constitution are "written", i.e. were enacted and issued 
at a certain specified time and recorded, so to speak, in 
the statutes book. The document which is called the 
Organic Law is the most important of all the constitutional 
instruments. It was agreed to by the Constituent Assembly 
on July 10th, 1924, but it did not come into force until 
March 21st, 1925, when it was signed and promulgated by 
the King. 

Amendment of the Traq Constitution. The ‘Iraq Organic 
Law may be amended by the approval of a two-thirds 
majority of both the Chamber of Deputies and the Senate. 
After such an amendment the Chamber of Deputies must 
be dissolved and a new Chamber elected. The amendment 
then has to be submitted to the new Chamber of Deputies 
and the Senate. If approved by a two-thirds majority of 
each the amendment is submitted to the King for promul¬ 
gation. The first amendment of the Organic Law was made 
on July 29th, 1925, in conformity with Article 118, which 
allowed for an amendment of the Organic Law to be made 
within one year of its promulgation on condition that it 
was supported by a two-thirds majority of both houses 
and dealt with matters of secondary importance only. The 
amendment of July 29th, 1925, dealt mainly with the 
method of appointing a representative of the King during 
his absence outside Traq as well as specifying a period of 
four months as the maximum limit for his absence, unless 
Parliament decides otherwise. 

The second amendment to the Organic Law was initiated 
in 1943, approved by the Parliament, and promulgated on 
October 31st, 1943. 
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Article 9 of tills recent amendment amends Article 20 of 
Hie Organic Law of 1925 in the following manner: 

(1) The heir-apparent shall be the eldest son of the 
King, in the direct line, in accordance with the pro¬ 
visions of the Law of Succession. 

(2) If there be no heir-apparent according to the Law 
of Succession, the ablest adult male ‘Iraqi of the sons of 
the eldest of the sons of King Huscin Ibn Ali shall be 
the heir until there is an heir-apparent. 

Thus, His Royal Highness Emir Abdul Illah, the Regent, 
becomes the heir-apparent to His Majesty King Faisal II 
in accordance with paragraph (2) of Article 9 of the second 
amendment ol the Organic Law issued under No. 69 of 
1943. His present title is: His Royal Highness Emir Abdul 
IIlab, the Regent and Crown Prince. 

The other consti tut ion al instruments, being international 
in character, can be modified or changed through the usual 
diplomatic channels on agreement between the parties 
concerned. 

The Government of 'Iraq is a parliamentary govern¬ 
ment modelled at least in form on the Government of 
Great Britain. In contrast to the so-called "presidential 
government", where the executive has a definite period of 
office, parliamentary government is distinguished by the 
fact that its executive, the Cabinet, is made responsible to 
Parliament, the members of the Cabinet being members of 
Parliament, and the Cabinet’s life is dependent on a vote 
of confidence by the House of Commons. The head of the 
State in a parliamentary government, in contrast to a 
president, delegates the exercise of his powers to the 
Cabinet. Parliament is controlled by the House of Com¬ 
mons-—-and the Cabinet is controlled by the majority party 
in the House of Commons; the latter being responsible to 
the electorate and the force of public opinion. Thus in a 
democracy, in contrast to a dictatorship, the conduct of 
government is ultimately decided by the consent of the 
governed rather than imposed by the will of the one, or 
the few, at the top. 

Tit® Monarchical System and the Prerogatives of the 
Crown. The monarchical system in ‘Iraq was instituted 
before the Organic Law was drafted. It was predetermined 
by Arab tradition and by British support for the Hashi- 
xnite family and the monarchical system. 1 The monarchy 
of 'Iraq was defined in a decision made .by the provisional 
government on July nth, 1921, which declared that it 
should be "constitutional, representative, and demo¬ 
cratic". The Organic Law confirmed the establishment 
of the monarchy, but added, "sovereignty belongs to the 
people, and it is a trust confided by them to King Faisal, 
son of Huscin, and to his heirs after him". 2 

The King attains his majority on reaching his eighteenth 
year. "In the event of the throne passing to a person 
below that age, the King's prerogative shall be exercised 
by a Regent chosen by the former King, until such time as 
the King attains his majority." Parliament should approve 
this appointment. "Should Parliament not approve, or 
should the former King fail to appoint a Regent, the Regent 
shall be appointed by Parliament." King Faisal II had 
not attained his majority upon the death of the late King 
Ghassi on February 4th, 1939, and consequently His Royal 
Highness Emir Abdul Illah will remain the regent until 
Bong Faisal II attains his majority in 1953. 

"The King is safeguarded and is not responsible."* He 
is the supreme head of the State and Commander-in-Chxef 
of the armed forces. He confirms laws, orders their 
promulgation, and supervises their execution. He may also 
proclaim martial la$v subject to the conditions of the 
Organic Law. He issues orders for the holding of general 


elections and for the convocation of Parliament. He opens 
Parliament, adjourns, prorogues or dissolves it Wh en 
Parliament is not in session and the necessity arises for 
the maintenance of order and public security, for the urgent 
expenditure of public monies not authorised by the budget 
or by special law, or for the fulfilment of treaty obligations 
the King issues ordinances with the concurrence of the 
Council of Ministers, directing that the necessary steps 
shall be taken according to circumstances. These ordin¬ 
ances have the force of law, provided that they are not 
contrary to the provisions of the Constitution and must 
all be laid before Parliament at its first session. 4 

The King selects the Prime Minister, and appoints the 
other ministers on his recommendation. According to the 
recent amendment of the Constitution the King can, like¬ 
wise, dismiss the Cabinet. 

The King, with the recommendation of the Cabinet 
appoints the members of the Senate. The Constitution 
does not specify that the appointment should be on the 
recommendation of the Prime Minister, but in practice 
this is so. 

The King exercises his powers by means of royal Iradahs. 
They are issued on the proposal of the responsible minister 
or ministers, with the concurrence of the Prime Minister, 
and are signed by them. This transfer of responsibility to 
the King’s ministers, as in any other parliamentary govern¬ 
ment, has, in practice, delegated the exercise of the Crown’s 
powers to the Cabinet, subject only to the approval of the 
King. 

Th© Cabinet. The King selects and appoints the Prime 
Minister, and on bis recommendation appoints the other 
ministers of the Cabinet. According to the recent amend¬ 
ment of the Constitution the number of ministers may not 
be less than seven (including the Prime Minister and a 
number of Ministers without Portfolio). 6 The King was 
also empowered recently to demand the resignation of the 
Cabinet "when it is deemed necessary in the interest of the 
country". 

Any person appointed a minister, not already a member 
of Parliament, may not retain his position more than six 
months unless he is in the meantime appointed a senator 
or elected a deputy. 

The Cabinet is responsible for the conduct of public 
affairs, and the ministers are jointly responsible to the 
Chamber'of Deputies for all the acts of the Cabinet as well 
as being individually responsible for the policies of their 
own ministries. Should the Chamber pass a vote of no 
confidence in the Cabinet, it must resign. If the resolution 
in question relates to one minister only, this minister must 
resign. The vote of confidence, however, may be post¬ 
poned at the request of the Prime Minister—but once 


* There was a small section of the people who supported a 
republic. 

» Article 19 of the Organic Law. In Article 20 it is stated that 
the heir-apparent should be the eldest son of the King in a 
direct line. 

* Article 25. This article is an expression of the doctrine of the 
perfection of judgment in English Constitutional Law. "The 
King”, says Blackstone, "is not only incapable of doing wrong, 
but of thinking wrong". The necessary result is that responsi¬ 
bility has been shifted to the King’s Ministers, since they counter¬ 
sign his orders. The position in England is, as Thiers said, that 
‘The King reigns but does not govern". (See A. V. Dicey, Law 
of the Constitution, pp. 457-65.) 

4 Article 26. If the ordinances are not approved by Parlia¬ 
ment they are no longer operative, and are to be abrogated from 
the date of their declaration. 

* A number of parliamentary representatives were also stipu¬ 
lated in the recent amendment to be selected from among the 
members of the Chamber of Deputies when there is a need for 
them. 
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only—for a period which should not exceed eight days. 
During that period the Chamber may not be dissolved. 

The Cabinet meets once or twice a week under the chair¬ 
manship of the Prime Minister, and all its decisions are 
submitted to the King for approval before they are carried 
out. 

Parliament. Legislative power in ‘Iraq is vested in 
Parliament and the King. Parliament is composed of two 
houses, the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies. 

Members of the Senate cannot exceed one-fourth of the 
number of the Chamber of Deputies. They are appointed 
by the King from among ‘Iraqis who are prominent in 
public life and have served their country with distinction. 

A senator should not be less than forty years of age. The 
term of membership is eight years. The Senate meets and 
adjourns at the same time as the Chamber of Deputies. 

The Chamber of Deputies is an elected and representative 
body. The total number of deputies shall, as far as 
possible, be at the rate of one deputy to every 20,000 
registered males in ‘Iraq. Deputies are elected according 
to the Electoral Law No. 11 of May 27th, 1946, by indirect 
election through a secret ballot. 

The right of suffrage is not universal, because females 
do not vote, yet it is universal male suffrage. According to 
Article 1 of the above law electors are of two degrees, 
primary electors and secondary electors. Primary elector" 
shall mean any person entitled to elect secondary electors. 
Secondary elector shall mean any person entitled to elect 
deputies. Every ‘Iraqi male who has completed his 
twentieth year and whose name is entered in the electoral 
registers shall he considered a primary elector, excluding 
any male person who (1) has been judged bankrupt and 
has not been legally rehabilitated; (2) has had an order of 
inhibition passed against him by a court which has not 
been released; (3) has been sentenced to imprisonment for 
a term not less than one year on account of a crime other 
than political, or has been sentenced to imprisonment on 
account of theft or bribery, or any other crime absolutely 
affecting his honour, unless his forfeited rights are restored 
to him; (4) is a lunatic or is mentally defective. All persons 
not so disqualified are primary electors and can vote for 
the secondary electors. There is one secondary elector for 
every 100 primary electors. 1 

Any person possessing the qualifications of a primary 
elector may be a secondary elector. It is the duty of the 
secondary electors to elect the deputies. He shall not be 
a deputy: (1) who is not an ‘Iraqi, having acquired his 
‘Iraqi nationality by birth, or under the Treaty of Lau¬ 
sanne, or by naturalisation, provided that a naturalised 
person should belong to an Ottoman family which habitu¬ 
ally resided in ‘Iraq before 1914, and that ten years should 
have elapsed after his naturalisation; {2) who is below his 
thirtieth year of age; (3) who has been judged bankrupt 
and has not been legally rehabilitated; (4) who has an 
order of inhibition passed by a court against him from 
which he has not been released; (5) who has been sentenced 
to imprisonment for a term not less than one year on 
account of a crime that is not political, or has been sen¬ 
tenced to imprisonment on account of theft, bribery, breach 
of trust, forgery, fraud, or any other crime absolutely 
affecting his honour; (6) who holds a post or an appoint¬ 
ment or is in the service of a person or an establishment, 
under contract with a public department, or has any 
material interest, direct or indirect, with such contractor, 
unless such interest arises through his being a shareholder 
in a company composed of more than 25 persons, excepting 
lessees of Government lands and property; (7) who is a 
lunatic or is mentally defective; (8) who is related to the 
King up to the fifth degree. Secondary electors retain 
their status until the dissolution of the Chamber of 
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Deputies or the termination of its term. Deputies are 
elected for a term of four years and are eligible for re- 
election. Three, two, and one Jews must be elected from 
Baghdad, Basra, and Mosul respectively; two, one, and 
three Christians must be elected from Baghdad, Basra, 
and Mosul respectively. The present Chamber of Deputies, 
elected according to this new electoral law, is composed of 
138 deputies. 

The term of the Chamber of Deputies is four sessions, 
each session of one year, beginning on December 1st. 3 
Legislation can be initiated in the Chamber of Deputies or 
proposed by the Government. 3 Any deputy, if supported 
by ten of his colleagues, may propose legislation, except 
such as concerns financial matters. If the proposal is 
accepted by the Chamber, it is sent to the Cabinet in order 
that a draft law may he prepared. If it is rejected it may 
not be reintroduced during the same session. A draft law 
received in one of the Chambers is, as a general rule, 
referred after the first reading to one of the standing com¬ 
mittees for examination and report. 4 Fundamental amend¬ 
ments are frequently recommended by the committee and 
: usually accepted by the Chamber at the second reading of 

the draft law. Draft laws which are prepared by the 
Government must be submitted to either one of the two 
houses: if passed, they are presented to the other. A draft 
law twice rejected by the one Chamber, but insisted upon 
by the other, is put before a joint assembly and can only be 
accepted by a two-thirds majority. 5 Draft laws are passed 
article by article and then again as a whole. Draft laws, 
when passed by both Chambers, become laws only after 
being confirmed by the King. The King may confirm or 
reject legislation, stating reasons for so doing, within a 
period of three months. If one of the houses decides that 
a law is of urgent nature, it must be confirmed or returned 
within a period of fifteen days for reconsideration, with a 
statement of the reasons for rejection. 

Every member of Parliament may put questions to and 
demand explanations from ministers. Meetings of both 
houses are open to the public unless one minister, or four 
senators, or ten deputies requests that the debate should 
be in camera. 

Members of Parliament have absolute freedom of speech 
and are immune. They are not liable to arrest nor can 
they he brought to trial while Parliament is in session, 
unless they have been arrested while committing a crime 
or the house of which they are members has passed a 
resolution requiring their arrest. 

Control of Foreign Relations. Foreign relations are con¬ 
ducted in the name of the King. He appoints and dis- 


1 Armed forces and the police may not participate in the 
elections. This, however, does not prevent officers from nomin¬ 
ating themselves to be elected as deputies. Mutasarrifs, Qu’aim- 
maquams, Mudirs of Nahiyas, judges, commandants of police, or 
military commandants may not nominate themselves for election 
in the electoral circles within their competence. 

a If that day fails on a holiday, then the following day is 
chosen. Parliament meets for six months and the other six are a 
Parliamentary vacation. 

* The Senate cannot initiate legislation. It endeavoured to 
obtain this right in 1926, but the proposal was rejected, 

4 There are various standing committees both in the Senate 
and the Chamber of Deputies and they usually have great 
influence over legislation. At the beginning of every session the 
following standing committees are elected: Petitions Committee, 
Committee on Administration, Military Committee, Finance 
Committee, Economic Committee, and Education Committee. 
A minister is allowed to attend the meeting of the committee 
which examines draft laws related to his ministry, but he is not 
allowed to be a member of, or to vote in, any standing committee. 

* By a request of the Prime Minister, or any minister, a draft 
law may he submitted at a joint assembly, but in order to be 
accepted it requires a two-thirds majority. 
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misses all diplomatic representatives, concludes treaties 
(subject to the approval of Parliament), and declares war 
(subject only to the consent of the Cabinet). Conclusion 
of peace treaties must be approved by Parliament. 

On September 7th, 1927, the Cabinet passed a resolution 
to the effect that: "International agreements of minor 
importance or of a scientific nature and not concluded 
between the heads of States concerned, but between high 
officials of the governments of such States, need not, of 
themselves, be submitted to Parliament. . . Thus, in 
'Iraq as in the United States, executive agreements are 
concluded by the executive power alone. 1 

The King, likewise, can issue such ordinances as may be 
required, without submitting them to Parliament, for the 
purpose of fulfilling treaty obligations already approved 
by Parliament or the Constituent Assembly. 

There are, however, some international obligations which 
qualify the King’s powers with regard to foreign relations. 
First, there is the Anglo-'Iraq Treaty of June 30th, 1930, 
in which ‘Iraq is bound to have "full and frank consultation 
with Great Britain in all matters of foreign policy”; to be 
Great Britain’s ally if the latter is engaged in war; and to 
give such aid as may be possible on ‘Iraq territory, in¬ 
cluding "the use of railways, rivers, ports, aerodromes, 
and means of communication’’. Secondly, ‘Iraq is bound 
by the decision of the Council of the League of Nations, 
September 4th, 1931, in which it is stipulated that a 
Mandated territory, in order to be emancipated, should 
declare itself bound by the so-called Seven Guarantees, 
including respect for minority rights, the privileges and 
immunities of foreigners, all obligations assumed by the 
former Mandatory Power, and any rights acquired during 
the Mandatory regime. 2 

Finally, ‘Iraq became a member of the League of 
Nations on October 3rd, 1932; a party to the Kellogg- 
Briand Pact; and to the Sa'adabad Pact, July 8th, 1937. 
‘Iraq is also bound by a score of treaties with neighbouring 
countries as well as European and Eastern countries which 
regulate her foreign relations. 3 She is now a member of 
the United Nations and of the Arab League. 

Administrative Organisation. Under the Ottoman 
administration ‘Iraq was divided into three Vildyets 
(provinces), each governed by a W&li (governor), who was 
directly responsible for his administration to Constantinople, 
The three Vildyets were: the Vildyets of Mosul, of Bagh¬ 
dad, and of Basra. Each Vilayet was sub-divided into 
Sanjaqs (districts), governed by a Qu* aimmaquam, who was 
responsible to the Wdli. 

Since 1927 ‘Iraq has been divided into fourteen Liwas 
(districts), each governed by a Mutasarrif. Every Liwa 
is sub-divided into a number of Qadhas, administered by 
a Qu’aimmaquam; every Qadha is also sub-divided into a 

1 In Great Britain the Cabinet is not bound to submit treaties 

to Parliament for approval, but the practice since the First World 
War has been for them to be so submitted. 

3 Official Journal of the League of Nations, 1931, pp. 2057-58. 

8 The following are the most important treaties which ‘Iraq 
has concluded and is still bound by: Treaty between the United 
Kingdom and ‘Iraq and Turkey, June 5th, 1926; the Kellogg- 
Briand Pact, August 27th, 1928; Anglo-Traq Treaty of June 30th, 
1930; Treaty of Amity between Iraq and Afghanistan, Decem¬ 
ber 20th, 1932; Treaty of Arab Amity and Islamic Friendship 
and Alliance between Iraq and Saudi Arabia, April 6th, 1936; 
Treaty between ‘Iraq and Iran regarding Frontier Settlement, 
July 4th, 1937; the Sa'adabad Pact, July 8th, 1937; Treaty of 
Commerce and Navigation between the Kingdom of ‘Iraq and 
the united States of America, December 3rd, 1938; Treaty of 
Amity between the Kingdom of ‘Iraq and the Republic of 
China, March x6th, 1942, There are, however, a score of other 
treaties, conventions, and agreements which ‘Iraq has concluded 
or adhered: to during the Mandate and after- For a list of these 
imfcrnments s m Special Report m the Progress of *Xrm f 1920-31 
(Bis Majesty's Stationery Office, London, 1931), pp, 37-38. 
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number of Nahias, administered by Mudirs. The Mutasarrif 
is responsible for the entire administration of the Liwa 
and the Mudir is responsible to the Qu’aimmaquam, who* 
in turn, is responsible to the Mutasarrif. Municipal affairs 
are administered by means of a municipal council for every 
city or town, elected by the people and presided over by 
a mayor who is appointed by the Minister of Interior and 
responsible to him for the affairs of the municipality. 

The defence of the Kingdom of ‘Iraq is maintained by 
the Royal 'Iraqi Air Force, the Royal 'Iraqi Army, and the 
Royal ‘Iraqi Police Force. Military training "is com¬ 
pulsory for all males between 18 and 25 years for a period 
from eighteen months to two years. 

HEAD OF STATE 

H.M. King Faisal II, b. May 2nd, 1935, succeeded to the 
throne, April 4th, 1939. 

Regent and Heir-Apparent: H.R.H. Prince Abdul Illah. 

THE CABINET 
(Formed January 1948) 

Prime Minister: H.E. Mohammed al-Sadr. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs: H.E. Hamdi el-Pachachi. 

Minister of Finance: H.E. Sadiq-al-Bassam. 

Minister of Education: H.E. Ridha al-Shabibi. 

Minister of Justice: H.E. Omar Nadmi. 

Minister of National Economy: H.E. Mustafa al-Umari. 
Minister of Interior: H.E. Jamil al-Midfa'i. 

Minister of Defence: H.E. Arshad al-Omari. 

Minister of Supply: H.E. Mohammed Mahdi Kubba. 
Minister of Transport and Public Works: H.E. JalalBaban. 
Ministers without Portfolios: H.E. Nasrat al-Sarisi, H.E. 
Daud al-Haidari, H.E. Mohammed al-Amir. 


SENATE 

President of the Senate: Noori El-Said. 

Deputy President of the Senate: Mustafa Al-Omari. 

Members of the Senate: Arshad Al-Omari, Ismail Namiq, 
Tawfic Al-Suwaidi, Jamal Baban, Hazim Shamdin 
Agha, Hamid Al-Naqib, Hamdi Al-Pachachi, 
Khayoon Al-Ubaid, Daoud Al-Haidary, Sadiq 
Al-Bassam, Saleh Jabr, Rayih Al-Attiyah, Abdul 
Razak Al-Amir, Abdul Kadir Bashayan,- Abdul 
Hadi Al-Chalabi, Abdul Mahdi, Ezra Menahem 
Daniel, Ali Al-Sharqi, Omar Nadhmi, Mohamad 
Hassan Qubba, Mohamad Al-Sadir, Mohamad Amin 
Zaki, Mohamad Al-Habib, Mohamad Al-Uraibi, 
Mawlood Mukhlus, Hibat Allah Al-Mufti, Yousif 
Ghanima. 

DEPUTIES 

President of Chamber of Deputies: Abdul Aziz Al-Kassab, 

First Deputy President: Izziddin Al-Naqib. 

Second Deputy President: Salman Al-Barrak. 

Members: 

Astsara Uwa: Farhan Al-Urs, Noori Hussain Al- 
Khalaf, Abdul Karim Al-Shaway, Kamal Al- 
Sinawi, Abbas Mudhaffar, Majid Al-Khalifa, 
Abdul Majid Abbas, Shabib al-Mizban. 

ArMS liwa: Suddiq Miran Kadir, Izziddin Mullah, 
Mohamad Al-Naqib, Khidhir Ahmad, Mohamad 
Ziad, Yahya Abdullah, Fattah Herki, Seddiq 
Madhar. 
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Baghdad Uwa: Baha-Ul-Deen Said, Jassem Amin, 
Jaffar Ham and i, Jamil Abdul-Wahhab, Hussain 
Alwan Al-Shallal, Dhiban Al-Ghabban, Shaker 
El - Wadi, Dhiya Jaffar, Abdul - Razzak Al - 
Sheikhli, Abdul-Aziz Jamil, Abdul Aziz Al- 
Kassab, Abdul-Majid Al-Kassab, Ali Al-Delaimi, 
Ghazi Al-Ali, Mohamad Redha Al-Shabibi, Nasrat 
Al-Farisi, Salman Shina, Ibrahim Muallem Nessim, 
Farid Daoud Samra, Izzat Murad El-Sheikh, 
Talal Gourji. 

Basra Llwa: Jaffar Al-Badir, Hamid Al-Hemood, 
Amer Al-Kamil, Abdul-Jabbar Al-Mallak, Abdul- 
Salam Bashayan, Abdul-Hadi Al-Bachari, Abbood 
Al-Mallak, Mohamad Said Al-Abdul-Wahid, Mus¬ 
tafa Al-Taha Al-Salman, Najm-Ul-Deen Al- 
Naqib. 

Delaim Uwa: Hamed Al-Wadi, Khalil Kanna, Abdul- 
Razzak Al-Ali, Mush-Hin Al-Hardan, Najib Al- 
Rawx. 

Diwaniya Uwa: Arkan Al-Abbadi, Jaafar Mgotir, 
Khawwam Al-Abdul-Abbas, Zaidan Madhar, 
Shaalan Al-Salman Al-Dhahir, Abdul-Amir Al- 
Shaalan, Saleh Al-Marsool, Abdul-Abbas Al- 
Muzhir, Abdul-Kadhem Al-Marzook, Abdul-Mahdi 
Al-Sayid Noor, Azara Al-Maajoqn, Fadhil Al- 
Jamali, Kamil Al-Ghathith. 

Dyala Uwa: Jamil Al-Orfali, Habib Al-Khaizran, 
Salman Al-Sheikh Daoud, Shakir Al-Karagholli, 
Salah Baban, Izziddin Al-Naqib, 

Hiiiah Llwa: Ahmad Zaki Al-Khayyat, Jaafar Al- 
Kazweeni, Bohan Al-Hassan, Salman Al-Barrak, 
Abdul Muhsin Al-Garian, Abdul-Munim Rashid, 
Abdul-Wahhab Mirjan, Abdul Hadi Saleh, 
Ghadhban Al-Jaryan, Moosa Al-Alwan. 

Karbala Llwa: Hussain Al-Dadah, Saad Omar, Kadhem 
Al-Sayid Ali. 

Kirkuk Uwa: Amin Rashid, Amin Kairdar, Bara Al- 
Dawada, Dawoud Al-Jaf, Sulaiman Fattah, 
Fadhil Al-Talabani, Kamil Al-Yacoubi, Mohamad 
Al-Naaman. 

Kut Uwa: Ahmad Halat, Jawad Jaafar, Tari$ Al- 
Askari, Abdullah Al-Yasin, Muzhir Al-Samarmad. 

Mosul Llwa: Ahmad Al-Jalili, Jamal Al-Mufti, Haji 
Shamdeen, Salem Namiq, Abdul-Ilah Hafidh, 
Abdullah Al-Damalooji, Farid Al-Jadir, Mattoo 
Khalaf, Mijbil Al-Wakaa, Mohamad Tawfic Al- 
Nayib, Mohamad Rashid, Mohamad Al-Younis, 
Mahmoud Al-Zibari, Muslih Al-Nakshabandi. 

Muntafiq Uwa: Ibrahim Yousif, Thamir Al-Saadoon, 
Rafiq Al-Sayid Issa, Rissan Al-Kassid, Sulaiman 
Al-Sharif, Sakban Al-Ali, Talib Mohamad Ali, 
Abdul Ghani Al-Haj Hammadi, Munshid Al-Habib, 
Mohan Al-Khair-Allah. 

Sulaimaniya Uwa: Anwar Jamil, Baba Ali, Baha-Ul- 
Deen Noori, Tawfic Wahbi, Hamid Al-Jaf, Salim 
Mohamad. 

PRINCIPAL COURT OFFICIALS 

Head of the Royal Diwan: Sayid Ahmad Baban. 

Head Master of Ceremonies: Sayid Tahsin Kadrl 

Head Aide-de-Camp: Amirliwa Abdul-Wahhab Abdul- 
Latif. 

Head of Privy Purse: Said Hakki. 

Secretary-General : H.E. Sayid Nouri Al-Qhadhi. 
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j Office of the Prime Minister 

Council of Ministers: Pres. H.E. Mohammed Al-Sadr. 
j Higher Supply Committee: Pres. H.E. Mohammed Al 
Sadr. 

GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS 

Controller and Auditor-General: H.E. Sayid Jalal Baban, 
Diwan; H.E. Sayid Ahmad Mukhtar Baban. 

Ministry of the Interior 

Director-General of the Interior: Sayid Abdul Hamid 
Rifat. 

Director-General of Police: Sayid Alwan Hussain. 

Lord Mayor of Baghdad: Dr. Faik Shakir. 
Director-General of Propaganda: Sayid Abdul-Jabbar 
Al-Ameen. 

Director-General of Municipalities: Sayid Abdul Razzak 
Shekara. 

Director-General of Civil Products: Sayid George Gurgi. 
Controller of Foreign Properties: Sayid Abdul Hamid 
Rifat. 

Ministry of Finance 

Director-General of Customs and Excise: Sayid Khalil 
Ismail. 

Director-General of Accounts: Sayid Ismail Majid. 
Director-General of Revenue: Abdul-Hamid Abdul- 
Majid. 

Director-General of Income Tax: Sayid Ali Jaafar. 
Director-General of Finance: Ibrahim Al-Kabir. 
Inspector-General of Finance: Ahmad Al-Sa'di. 
Director-General of State Domains: Akram Zeinal. 
Controller of Foreign Exchange: J. C. Deeks. 

President of ‘Iraq Currency Board: Lord Kennet (Eng¬ 
land) . 

‘Iraq Currency Officer: Ibrahim Al-Kabir (Acting). 

Director of Industrial Bank, Baghdad: Sayid Abdul 
Ghani Al-Dalli. 

Director of Agricultural Bank, Baghdad: Sayid Abdul- 
Majid Mahmood. 

Pension Officer, Baghdad: Sayid Abdul-Latif Samhairy. 

Director of Stationery and Printing Dept., Baghdad: Sayld 

Abdul-Karim Bafi. 

Treasury Officer, Baghdad: Sayid Salman Khadhourie. 
Ministry of Justice 

Director-General of Justice: Sayid Sabih Mumtaz (Acting). 
Director-General of Tapis : Abdul-Razzak Al-Uzri. 
Director-General of Land Settlement: Ahmad Niazi. 

Director of Minor and Interdicted Persons: Sayid Adham 
Mushta. 

Ministry of Communications and Works 

Director-General of Communications and Works: Abdul- 

Jabbar Cbalabi. 

Director-General of Public Works: Abdul-Jabbar Chalabi 
(Acting). 

Director-General of Irrigation: Sayid Abdul-Amir Al- 
Uzri. 

Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs; Sayid Mo¬ 
hamad Bakir Ahmad. 

Director-General of State Railways: Major-Gen. H* C. 

Smith. 


g 
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Director-Genera! of Survey: Haj Ahmad Sousa (Acting). 

Director-General of ‘Iraqi Airways: Col. Sabah Noori 

Al-Said. 

Director of Civil Aviation: P. J. Lawrence (Acting). 

Director of Meteorological Department: P. J. Lawrence 
(A cting). 

Ministry of Education 

Director-General of Higher Education: Dr. Matta Akrawi. 
Inspector-General of Education: Sayid Muhyi-Ae-Deen 

Ygxjslf. 

Director-General of Secondary Education: Sayid Hassan 

Jawad, 

Director-General of Elementary Education: Sayid Hashem 
Al-Alousi. 

Secretary to Ministry of Education: Dr. Badie Shareef. 
Director-General of Antiquities: Naji Al-Asil. 

Ministry for Foreign Affairs 
Director-General of Foreign Affairs: Sayid Ahmad Al- 
Rawi. 

Director of Political Department: Sayid Yousif Al- 
Gailani. 

Director of Economics Department: Sayid Abdul-Karim 

Al-Ga IRANI. 

Director of Arabic Department: Abdul Rahman Al- 
Falahi. 

Ministry of Economics 

Director-General of Economics: Dr. Nedim El-Pachachi. 
Director-General of Tobacco: Said Bakir Al-Hassani 
(Acting), 

Director-General of Agricultures Sayid Darwish Al- 

H A ID ARY. 

Director-General of Industrial Research: Sayid Sheet 
Noaman. 

Director-General of Dates Society: Abdullah Al-Kassab. 
Director of Veterinary: Dr. Hasan Al-Awkati. 

Ministry of Social Affairs 
Director-General of Social Affairs: Dr. Akif Al-Alousi. 
Inspector-General of Health and Social Affairs: Sayid 
Hussain Hussnl 

Director-General of Health: Dr. Abdullah Barsoum. 
Director-General of the Royal Hospital: Dr. Hashim Al- 

WITRI. 

Director-General of Prisons: Abdul-Jabbar Al-Rawi. 
Director-General ©f Census: Sayid Ibrahim Al-Khud- 
hairl 

Director-General of Labour and Security: Sayid Abdul- 
Razzak Ibrahim. 

Ministry of Defence 

0*C. Royal ‘Iraqi Air Foret: Brig. Sami Fattah, 

0«C. Royal Military College: Col. Abdul-Kadir Said. 

Head of the British Advisory Military Mission: Major-Gen. 

J. M, L, Kin ton. 

Ministry of Surely 

Director-General of Supply: Sayid Khalil Ismail, 
Director-General of Imports: Sharif Mohamad Haydar. 
Director-General of Engineering Supplies:*(Vacant). 

DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATIVES 

Ambassadors 

Great Britain;, H.K.H* Prince Amir Zaxd, London* 

ILS.A** Sayid Arid Jawdat Ae-Ayubi, Washington, D.C. 
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Envoys Extraordinary and 
Ministers Plenipotentiary 
Afghanistan: Sayid Khalid Al-Zahawi, Kabul. 

Turkey: Ata Ameen, Ankara. 

Iran: Mohamad Salim Al-Radhi, Tehran. 

Saudi Arabia: Ismail Hakki Al-Agha, Jedda. 
Transjordan: Sayid Jamil Al-Rawee, Amman. 

Syria: (Vacant). 

Lebanon : (Vacant). 

U.S.S.R.: Sayid Abbas Mahdi, Moscow. 

Charge d'affaires 

France: Sayid Seif Allah Khandan, Paris. 

Egypt: Sayid Abdul-Jalil Al-Rawx, Cairo. 

Lebanon: Sayid Ibrahim Fadhli, Beirut. 

Syria: Sayid Husham Al-Delaimi, Damascus. 

Belgium: Sayid Tahir Al-Pachachi, Brussels. 
Switzerland: Sayid Salih Mahdi, Berne. 

Consuls-General 

U.S.A.: Sayid Abdullah Bakir, Hew York. 

Palestine: Al-Shareef Hussain Ibn Nasir, Jerusalem. 
Consuls 

Turkey: Sayid Hikmat Al-Jaibachi, Istanbul. 

Iran: Sayid Muhsin Al-Gazaeri, Khorramshahr; Sayid 
Fadhil Wahid, Tabriz; (Vacant), Kermanshah. 

India: Sayid Hashem Khalil, Bombay. 

Syria: Sayid Abdul Karim Mahmood, Aleppo. 

Egypt; Sayid Hikmat Chaderchi, Alexandria. 

U.S.A.: Sayid Abdullah Bakir, New York. 

Vice-Consul 

Iran: Sayid Kamal Jawad, Kermanshah. 

Honorary Consuls 

Sweden: Sayid Kamil Ghazala, Stockholm. 

Finland: Sayid Jack Basilli, Helsinki. 

POLITICAL PARTIES 
Liberal Party, The: Pres. Salih Saad. 

Independence Party, The: Pres. Mohammed Mahdi Kubba. 
National Democratic Party, The: Pres. Kamil Chaderchi. 

THE LEGAL SYSTEM 

r The judicial system of Traq, as in most modem States, 
is designed to be free from interference by any other 
governmental agency. The judicial agreement, supple¬ 
mentary to the Anglo-Traq Treaty of June 30th, 1930, 
stipulated that nine English judges are to be employed by 
the Government in order to ensure the just administration 
of law in the country. It was owing to the existence of 
this agreement that the capitulations inherited from the 
former Ottoman Empire were finally abolished. 

There are three types of Courts in Traq: (1) Civil 
Courts; (2) Religious Courts; and (3) Special Courts. 

The jurisdiction of the Civil Courts extends to all matters 
of civil, commercial, criminal law, and actions for or 
against the Government (with the exception in each case of 
matters which come within the jurisdiction of the Religious 
Courts), 
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The Religious Courts include the Sharia Courts, whether j 
Sunnite or Shi’ite, which deal with the personal status of 
the Moslems and the administration of Waqfs (pious 
foundations), and the Spiritual Councils of the Christians 
and Jews which deal with matters relating to marriage, 
dowry, divorce, etc., and any other matter of personal 
status. 

The Special Courts, which are usually set up only when 
necessity requires, are the following: 

(i) Special Courts or Committees for dealing with 
certain military offences, tribal disputes, disputes 
between Government officials and the Government, 
and disputes relating to land. 


(2) The High Court, for the trial of ministers and mem¬ 
bers of Parliament accused of political offences, 
certain judges, and "for examining matters con¬ 
nected with the interpretation of laws, and their 
conformity with the Constitution". This Court is 
composed of eight members (not including the 
president) elected by the Senate, four from among 
the senators, and four from among the senior 
judges. 

(3) The Special Court (Diwdn Khdss), to deal with the 
interpretation of statutes and regulations and par¬ 
ticulars of any law relating to public administration. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


BROADCASTING 

Government-controlled broadcasting station at Baghdad. 

AIR LINES 

Air transport in 'Iraq dates as far back as 1921, when 
military aircraft of the British Royal Air Force maintained 
a weekly civil service from Cairo to Basra. In 1927 Imperial 
Airways inaugurated their first Empire service from Cairo 
to Basra, and later to India and Australia. They were soon 
followed by the K.L.M. (Dutch) Company operating from 
Amsterdam to Batavia, and by Air France from Paris 
to Hanoi in French Indo-China, with a shuttle service 
between Damascus and Baghdad. In competition, these 
air lines gradually accelerated their services and in¬ 
creased their frequencies. Thanks to facilities afforded by 
airport authorities in 'Iraq and elsewhere they did much 
of their flying at night. 

In the years immediately before World War II, Traq, 
by virtue of her geographical position, had become a 
primary air junction for services of all nationalities. In 
addition to the three companies mentioned above, the 
German, Italian, Egyptian, and Iranian air lines were 
operating to and through Traq, so that every day a great 
variety of air liners passed through the airfields of Traq 
carrying passengers, mail, and freight to remote parts of 
the world. Prospects for further increased activity were 
also bright, as other companies {such as the Polish and 
Japanese Airways) had already applied for concessions, 
while those already operating were planning to speed up 
their schedules. 

As the public became increasingly air-minded the traffic 
grew greater from month to month, until, in the month 
of August 1939, more than 250 planes were handled and 
serviced at Baghdad, Basra, and Habbaniya airports. The 
Traq Government did all in its power to keep pace with 
this increasing volume of aircraft, and to this end in 1932 
they established a modem airport at Baghdad provided 
with the latest amenities for passenger accommodation, 
night-landing facilities, radio goniometry, refuelling, etc. 
In 1935 a very comprehensive meteorological service was 
created, and in 1936 a large combined land-and-water, 
all-weather airport was inaugurated at Basra (Margil) in¬ 
cluding among its amenities an air-conditioned hotel, 
swimming pool, tennis courts, and elaborate aerodrome 
facilities, so that it ranked as one of the best airports east 
of Suez. In 1937 a seaplane base was established at 
Lake Habbaniya for flying boats on the Cairo-India route. 

Air France: weekly service, Paris-Rome-Athens-Beirut- 
Baghdad. 

British Overseas Airways Corporation Ltd.: daily service, 
London-Marseifles-Malta-Cairo; weekly connecting ser¬ 


vice, Cairo-Bagkdad; service on Sun., Tues., Wed,, 
Fri., London-Malta-Cairo-Basra; weekly flying-boat 
service, Poole-Augusta-Cairo-Basra. 

Compagnie Generate de Transports: weekly service, Beirut- 
Baghdad. 

Traq Airways: five times weekly sendee, Baghdad-Beirut 
(Cedar Service), 

Middle East Airlines: twice-weekly service (Sun., Tues.), 

Beirut-Baghdad. 

Misr Airlines: twice weekly service, Caiio-Lydda-Baghdad. 


RAILWAYS 

The famous Berlin to Baghdad railway, which was to 
have been the main lever of Germany’s “Drang nock 
Osten” before the first World War, only became a fact 
when, in 1940, the Traq Government completed the 
line between Mosul and Tel-Kotchek on the Syrian 
frontier. Baghdad is thus now linked with Turkey and 
with the European network. Meanwhile, daily passenger 
trains connect Baghdad with the principal towns of Mosul, 
Basra, and Kirkuk, and twice a week through-trains run 
from Baghdad to Syria and Istanbul. 

It was during the first World War that the British Army 
laid the track which was to become the main part of the 
present 1,555 miles of Traqi State Railways. About a 
third of this is standard gauge and the rest metre gauge, 
but it is hoped that soon the whole system will become 
standard. 

During the recent war the Traq railways rendered 
incalculable service to the Allied war effort. From 1941 
onwards demands on the railways for the movement of 
troops, stores, and Lend-Lease supplies to Russia, kept 
locomotives, rolling stock, and personnel working con¬ 
tinuously at full pressure. Schools were opened where 
personnel were trained as stationmasters, guards, number- 
takers, signallers, etc. Hew stations and crossing points 
were built up and down the country, and considerable 
extensions made to the marshalling yards at Baghdad 
and Basra. 

Skilled Allied troops were brought in to co-operate with 
the permanent staff, and by 1944 the number of railway 
employees was almost double the pre-war figure—15,000 
as against 8,000. All the time that the increased military 
traffic was thus handled the normal civilian services were 
maintained, and these included periodically moving 
thousands of pilgrims to Karbala and the other holy cities. 

‘Iraqi State Railways: Dir.-Gen. Major-Gen. H. C. Smith. 

"Iraq has 1,555 miles of railway connecting the main 
important cities from south to north and from east to west, 
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including the metre-gauge lines from Basra to Baghdad 
(354 miles), Baghdad to Kirkuk (201 miles); standard- 
gauge line, Baghdad to Tei-Kotchek (then Istanbul-Paris); 
branch line, Qaraghan to Knanaguin (17 miles). 

HOADS 

From Haifa (Palestine) the transport service to Baghdad 
is operated by the Trans-Desert Nairn Company’s car 
services. Districts not served by rail are accessible by car. 
Motor transport and tariffs are controlled by the Director- 
General of Communications, 

The most important roads are: Baghdad-Kirkuk-Mosul, 
300 miles (485 km.); Baghdad-Shargat-Mosul, 270 miles 
(433 km.); Kirkuk-Sulaimani, 72 miles (1x6 km.); Baghdad- 
Amara-Basra, 370 miles (598 km.); Baghdad-Hillah- 
Basra, 386 miles (622 km.); Baghdad-Damascus, 425 
miles (685 km.); Baghdad-Tehran, 620 miles (1,000 km.); 
Baghdad-Hail-Medina, 680 miles (1,100 km.). 

SHIPPING 

The Port of Basra is the commercial gateway to ‘Iraq, 
connected up by various ocean routes with all parts of the 
world, and constitutes the natural distributing centre for 
overseas supplies. The British India Steam Navigation 
Company maintain a regular last mail-and-passenger ser¬ 
vice from Basra to Bombay via Khorramshahr, Bushire, and 
Karachi, connecting at Bombay with the Peninsula and 
Orient Mail Services to England, Australia, South Africa, 
and the Far East. Regular cargo service to the United 
Kingdom and the Continent is carried out by the Strick 
and Ellerman Lines, calling at Red Sea, Egyptian, and 
French ports. 

Basra Port Directorate; Basra; Dir. G. F. Johnson. 

Shipping ansi Forwarding Agents 

Baghdad 

Abdul-Hadi Abdul-Hussein Chalabi: Rewaq Street. 


African and Eastern (Near East) Ltd.: Mustansir Street 
P.O. Box 17. ' 

W. J. Coker: Rashid Street, P.O. Box 93. 

Thomas Cook & Son Ltd.; 399-1 Rashid Street, P.O. Box 
12. 

Dwyer & €0. Ltd.: 403-1 Rashid Street, P.O. Box 22. 
Ezra Moshi Shaaya: Khan al-Barazalli. 

Haim H. Nathaniel: Rashid Street. 

Ibrahim S. Mukammal: Mukammal Building, Rewaq 
Street, P.O. Box 14. 

Murad I. Sadiq : Safafir Street. 

Naum Bahoshi : Khan al-Khedhairi. 

Palestine and Egypt Lloyd Co. Ltd.: 401-1 Rashid Street. 
Frank C. Strick & Co. Ltd.: Mustansir Street, P.O. Box 145. 
Weir, Andrew & Co.: Rewaq Street, P.O. Box 51. 

Yusuf Moshi and M. Tueg: 111-9 Mustansir Street, P.O. 
Box 129. 

Basra 

Abodi and E. Y. Uzeir: Abul-Aswad Street. 

Bechari, Ibrahim: Strand Road. 

British-India Steam Navigation Co. 

Jabba, Abdul Chalabi Al-Khedairi: Ashar. 

Meir Tueg and Y. Moshi: Khan Tueg. 

Persian Gulf and ‘Iraq Navigation Co. 

Sion Ezra and E. Gabbay: Sooq al-Sheikhly, Ashar. 

Mosul 

Miamar Bashi Bros.: Customs Street, P.O. Box 10. 
Muhammad Najib al-Jadir: Nineveh Street. 

Tawfik Chalmiran: Babul-Tob. 
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THE ECONOMIC LIFE 

STATISTICAL SURVEY 

IMPORTS 

(in ooo dinars) 


Country 

1938 

1941 

1942 

1943 

I944 

1945 

U.K. 


2,819 

1,338 

1,457 

1,708 

U 599 

3,295 

U.S.A. 


849 

955 

1,389 

968 

1,670 

3,646 

Japan .... 


1,386 

1,048 

521 

IOI 

16 

2 

India .... 


605 

1,299 

6,238 

8,742 

4,206 

3.378 

Syria ..... 


16S 

142 

173 

1,088 

2,313 

1,539 

Iran ..... 


395 

42 7 

939 

1,022 

U 359 

3,123 

Palestine and Transjordan . 


iS 

28 

71 

651 

702 

912 

Others .... 


3,121 

1,466 

! 1,334 

U 352 

2 ,353 

2,939 

Total . 


9 , 36 i 

6,703 

12,122 

15,632 

14,218 

18,834 


EXPORTS 
(in ooo dinars) 


Country 

1938 

194 1 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

U.K. 

871 

5S1 

363 

362 

957 

1,075 

U.S.A. 

556 

1,035 

823 

144 

660 

966 

Japan ..... 

354 

446 

— 

— 

— 

— 

India ..... 

290 

295 

220 

189 

477 

517 

Syria ..... 

228 

420 

1,296 

1,059 

64S 

1,203 

Iran ...... 

57 

7 

321 ; 

U 559 

1,191 

424 

Palestine and Transjordan . 

170 

450 

714 

556 

1,620 

1,468 

Others ..... 

946 

672 

742 

5,278* 

3,6iS* 

4,165* 

Total 

3,472 

3,906 

4,479 

9,147 

9,171 

9,818 


* Most of these exports went to the British Army. 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 
(in dinars) 


Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

1938-39 .... 

6,916,697 

7,542,148 

1942-43 .... 

18,122,496 

13 , 979,546 

1943-44 .... 

21,268,127 

22,618,647 

18,999,737 

1944-45 .... 

21,884,263 

1945-46 .... 

19,675,699 

23,608,552 

1946-47 .... 

27,851,030 

29,002,982 
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OIL ROYALTIES: GOVERNMENT RECEIPTS 

(in dinars) 


I93S-39 


• 1.977.458 

1939-40 


. 2,014,088 

1940-41 


* *, 575 , 9*5 

3 94 £-4 2 


• 1.403.371 

1942-43 


• 1.463.371 

* 913-4 4 


. 2,794.245 

1944-45 


. 2,236,688 

T 945 - 4 6 


■ 2,875,599 

1946-47 


• 7,064.215 


The Eastern Bank Ltd.: Baghdad; Head Office, 2-3 Crosbv 
Square, London, E.C.3; f. 1909; sub. cap. /2 00000c’ 
p.u. cap £1,000,000; res, fund £850,000; Chair’ Si? 

Thomas Strangeman, k.c.; Gen. Man. N. S. Golder* 
brs. at Basra, Kirkuk, Amara, and Mosul. ’ 

imperial Bank of Iran: Baghdad and Basra; Head Office 
11 Telegraph Street, London, E.C.2; inc. 1889’ cat/ 
£i, 000,000; res. account £980,000; Chair. Rt Hon 
Lord Rennet, p.c., g.b.e., d.s.o., d.s.c.; Man. F„*Hale : 
brs. throughout the kingdom. 

Industrial Bank of ‘Iraq, The: Rashid Str., Baghdad- 
f. 1940; cap. £500,000; Chair, and Dir.-Gen. Sayid 
Abdul Ghani Al-Dally. 


‘Iraqis Sterling Balances. It is estimated that between 
[50,000,000 and £()o, 000,000 are held in London as 'Iraq's 
blocked sterling balances. 

Area and Population. The total area of the country is 
about 116,000 sq. miles. Of the total area of 112,000,000 
acres, the potentially cultivable area is only about 
30,000,000 acres, some 10,000,000 being in the rainfall 
zone and the rest in the irrigation zone. Some 6,500,000 
acres are only irrigated at present. 

The population of ‘Iraq (Census: October 19th, 1947) is 
4,803,430, of whom about 2,000,000 are urban. 


Population by towns: 

Baghdad (town) . . . 832,927 

Baghdad Liwa (district) . 1,048,465 

Mosul (town) . . . 279,361 

Mosul Liwa (district) . . 563,676 

Basra (town) . . . 181,814 

Basra Liwa (district) . . 413,505 


Principal Imports and Exports. "Iraq's principal im¬ 
ports are: textiles, iron and steel products, machinery, 
sugar, tea, motor vehicles, cement, clothing,, timber, elec¬ 
trical machinery and materials, paper and cardboard, 
chemicals and pharmaceuticals, soap, rubber manufac¬ 
tures, lubricating oil, optical and other instruments, leather, 
coffee and spices. 

The principal exports of "Iraq are: dates, livestock, 
grain, raw cotton, raw wool, oil, hides, and skins. 

Currency. The ‘Iraq currency is linked to the pound 
sterling, one "Iraqi dinar (I.D.) being equivalent to £1. The 
dinar is divided into 1,000 fils. The currency is backed by 
sterling and sterling area securities. 


BANKING 

Agricultural Bank of ‘Iraq* The: Samawal Str., Baghdad; 
f. 1940; cap. £500,000; Chair, and Dir.-Gen. Sayid 
Abdul Majid Mahmood; brs. at Mosul, Basra, Sulai- 
maniyeh, Arbil, Kirkuk, and Kut. 

Arab Bank Ltd.: Baghdad; Head Office, Jerusalem, 
Palestine, P.O. Box 886; f. 1930; cap. £Pi,ooo,ooo; 
res* fund £Px, 200,000; Chair. Abdul Hambed Shomah; 
br. at Mosul (Man. Tali® Mu$hta$) . 

Banjtt® Zflkha S.A.E.: Baghdad; Head Office, Beirut, 
Lebanon, Syria; t 1899; cap. £ L.300,000; Propr. K. A. 

ZjDKHA. 

Credit Bank {Collective Company ): Samawal Str., Baghdad; 
f* * 945 ; cap. £50,500; Dirs. Sayid Bliahqo Joori, 
Sayid Sasson Murad Pbress, and Joseph Nessim 
Nathan. 


Ottoman Bank: Baghdad; Head Office, Galata-Istanbnl- 
f. 1863; cap. £10,000,000; p.u. cap. £5,000,000; res’ 
fund £1,250,000; dep. £60,000,000; brs, at Mosul and 
Basra; offices in London, Manchester, Paris, Marseilles 
and brs. in Turkey and throughout the Rear East. 

Rafidain Bank: Samawal Str., Baghdad; f. 1941; cap, 
£500,000; total assets (March 31st, 1947) LD. 13,397,978; 
res. £150,000; Vice-Chair. Sayid Ibrahim Al-Kabir; 
Dir.-Gen. Sayid Mohammed Ali Chalabi; brs. at 
Mosul, Basra, Kirkuk, Hillah, and Amara. 

INSURANCE 

Baghdad 

Ades, 1 . & C.: Naman Street. 

African & Eastern (near East) Co. Ltd.: Mustansir Street. 
Alliance Assurance Co. Ltd.: Agents: Ezr,a Meir Hakkak 
and Sons Ltd. 

Antoin & E. Arls: Mustansir Street. 

Atlas Assurance Co. Ltd.: Agents: African & Eastern (Near 
East) Co. Ltd. 

Bashir Kazandji: Rashid Street. 

British Overseas Insurance Co.: Rashid Street. 

Century Insurance Co. Ltd.: Agent: Salim Obadia. 

Commercial Union Assurance Co. Ltd.: Agents: Stephen 
Lynch & Co. Ltd. 

Dwyer & Co. Ltd.: Rashid Street. 

Edward Aboudi : Samawal Street. 

Fowler, Y., St Co.; Rashid Street. 

Ghani, Said A. Kahachi : Rashid Street. 

Guardian Assurance Co. Ltd., The: Agents: ‘Iraq Insurance 
Office. 

Hakkak, E. M., & Sons Ltd.: Rashid Street. 

India Life Insurance Co.: Rashid Street. 

‘Iraq Insurance Office, The: Mustansir Street. 

Liabenthal, C. St E. Softer: Rewaq Street. 

Liverpool St London St Globe Insurance €0. Ltd.: Agents: 

D. S. Moses, Rashid Str. 

Lloyd's Agents: Gray, Mackenzie Sc Co. Ltd. 

London Assurance Co. Ltd., The: Agents: Andrew Weir 
Co. Ltd. 

L’Union Fire, Accident St General insurance Co. Ltd. (of 
Paris) : Agents: I. & C. Ades Ltd. 

Mesopotamia-Persia Corporation, The: Mustansir Street. 
New Zealand Insurance Co. Ltd.: Agents: David Sassoon 
Co. Ltd. 

Northern Assurance Co. Ltd.: Agents: African & Eastern 

(Near East) Co. Ltd. 

Rafidain Insurance Co. Ltd.: inc. in "Iraq 1946; cap. 
I.D. 100,000. 

Saatchi, S. & D. N.: Mustansir Street. 
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South British insurance Go. Ltd,: Agents: Shohet and 

Akeireb Co. Ltd. 

Guardian Assurance Go.: Agent: Salman Daoud. 

Stride, Frank G., & Go. Ltd.: Mustansir Street. 

United Scottish insurance Co. Ltd.: Agents: The Hilal 
Trading Co. Ltd., Mustansir Str. 

Weir, Andrew, & Go.: Kewaq Street. 

Basra 

Alliance Insurance Go.: Pharmacists Street. 

Altar & Co.: Strande Street. 

Fowler & Co. Ltd.: Church Street. 

Iraq Insurance Go., The: P.O. Box 24. 

Lloyd’s Agent: Stephen Lynch & Co. Ltd. 

Mosul 

dabraii, Zebouni: Ghazi Street. 

A!-Yadir, Mohamed Najib: Nineveh Street. 

AGRICULTURE 

The greatest task confronting the "Iraqi Government 
after 1921 was the revival of agriculture and its return to 
a leading place among the economic assets of the country. 
For this purpose the Department of Agriculture was 
established, and experimental farms came into being where 
the respective merits of the various crops and methods of 
cultivation were examined. Land tenure received atten¬ 
tion and an expert campaign of land settlement was under¬ 
taken on the basis of a Cadastral Survey. Except in the 
date groves and the fruit or market gardens around the 
large towns, the ‘Iraqi farmer is mainly engaged in very 
extensive cultivation of wheat, barley, rice, maize, sor¬ 
ghum, and sesame. This means that a light amount of work 
is put into a large area, and that in bad times (and due to in¬ 
adequate drainage) the farmer transfers his cultivation to 
new ground. Such uneconomical methods can only be 
gradually discouraged by control and instruction, and the 
efficiency of the Agricultural Department has shown good 
results so far. Cotton cultivation is already well established 
in "Iraq, and it was proved that good-quality American 
cotton gives a profitable yield, and the export of this 
commodity has already increased rapidly. 

Livestock has an important part in the general economy 
of the country. Cattle belong mainly to the settled culti¬ 
vators of the northern and the irrigated areas, although 
there are large herds in Kurdish ownership in the north¬ 
east. Arabs in the marshlands area specialise in buffalo 
breeding, the animals being distributed along the riverain 
area. The majority of the sheep and goats are in mixed 
flocks in the possession of nomads or semi-nomads, and 
move from the desert winter pastures to the riverain areas 
for the summer. 

Dates. Three-quarters of the date palms of the world 
are found in ‘Iraq, and horn the Port of Basra before the 
war 80 per cent of the dates entering the international 
market used to be shipped. The date-growing region of 
"Iraq is along both banks of the rivers Tigris and Euphrates, 
from Ana on the Euphrates and Samaixa on the Tigris 
down to the Persian Gulf. Here, at the southern end where 
the two rivers join to form the Shatt-al-Arab, is the most 
productive area, and in it seven million of "Iraq's total of 
thirty million palms are situated. The date palm is a 
simple tree to cultivate: all that it needs is plenty of root 
moisture and a continuous spell of five or six months of 


high temperature, and it will not demand any other special 
attention. These conditions are found in ‘Iraq. The alluvial 
soil washed down by the two great rivers is of great rich¬ 
ness, and the summers are long and hot enough to ripen 
the date clusters. Water is brought to the roots of the 
palm trees either by the elaborate system of irrigation 
which criss-crosses the country, or, in the Shatt-al-Arab 
area, by the regular tidal rise and fall of the Persian Gulf, 
Under the shade of the palms other fruits and crops— 
apples, oranges, plums, and vegetables—are grown, so that 
none of the precious soil is v T asted. 

The date palm is grown from small offshoots, which 
begin to bear after four or five years. Early in April the 
blossoms of the female palm—which is the fruit-bearing 
tree—are fertilised by hand, and about one month later 
the fruit forms. At first the dates are small, hard, green 
and bitter, but by the middle of the summer they turn 
red or amber, and in August the half-ripe fruit is already 
being sold in the bazaars, although it is not yet ready for 
export. In September the fully-ripened fruit is cut off the 
trees and placed in wooden boxes which are carried down 
the river to the packing stations. Here it is packed for 
export under the most hygienic conditions possible, care¬ 
fully controlled by officials of the Government's Health 
Departments. 

Export trade is of two sorts—bulk-packed and carton- 
packed. In the bulk trade the dates are filled into boxes 
holding about sixty-eight pounds, which are then stacked 
under the shade of palm branches until the clumsy but 
efficient river barges are ready to take them off to the 
ocean-going steamers. Nowadays, however, increasingly 
large quantities of selected dates are being packed in 
cellophane wrappers and cartons. Before packing, these 
dates are graded and cleaned. Sometimes their stones are 
removed and in their place walnuts, almonds or pistachio 
nuts are inserted. 

All palm trees may look very much alike to the inexpert 
eye, but in fact there are about 350 different types of dates 
grown in ‘Iraq, although only five of these are cultivated 
for export. These are the Hallawi, Khadrawi, and Sayer— 
grown mostly in the Shatt-al-Arab area—and the Khas- 
tawi and Zahdi—which are chiefly grown in the groves 
round Karbala and Baghdad. The Hallawi is a favourite 
date with the American consumer on account of its light 
and attractive colour. The Khadrawi is perhaps the best 
commercial variety from the point of view of taste, while 
the Sayer is one of the most widely grown dates, although 
of comparatively inferior quality. However, the food 
value of all the varieties is about the same. By chemical 
analysis it can be shown that the date contains all the 
elements required for a balanced diet: 70 per cent consists 
of sugar, 2.5 per cent is fat, and 2 per cent proteins in a 
readily assimilated form. On account of this high per¬ 
centage of carbohydrates the date is a concentrated energy 
producer, and, in fact, has a higher caloric value than any 
other fruit. Of the 3,000 calories required each day by an 
ordinary workman, 1,330 units could be obtained from a 
pound of dates. For several hundreds of thousands of 
Arabs the date is actually their staple—and sometimes 
their only—food, and these are among the healthiest mem¬ 
bers of the community. 

The date industry of "Iraq is now directly under the 
control of the Government and is organised by the Date 
Board, which assists in the marketing of dates abroad. 
There are also growers' and packers' associations which 
meet periodically to discuss questions relating to these 
aspects of the business. Finally, there is a research station, 
situated at Basra, which is engaged in the scientific study 
of improving the date crop and utilising the by-products. 
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Date Exports from 'Iraq 


Country 

19 

39 ! 

1944 

!945 

Tons 

Value in 

I.D . 

Tons 

Value in 
I.D. 

Tons 

Value in 
I.D. 

United Kingdom 

India .... 
Syria 

U.S.A. 

Palestine and Transjordan 
Egypt .... 
Other Countries 

Total 

23,871 

58,066 

10,572 

! 8,614 

37,*39 

244,549 

260,999 

208,953 

29,609 

218,114 

32,804 

20,102 

10,758 

14,377 

8,or5 

457 

20,510 

834,836 

465,727 

22 4,333 

325,618 

146,667 

11,514 

433 , 6 oi 

42,50° 

24,791 

27,037 

15,714 

8,476 

9,895 

24,977 

922,237 

480,072 

445,145 

353,153 

141,441 

172,926 

454,447 

148,262 

962,224 

107,023 

2,442,296 

153,390 j 

i 

2,969,421 


. Tobacco. Tobacco has an increasingly important place 
in Iraq’s economic set-up, and the livelihood of a con¬ 
siderable section of the population depends upon its 
cultivation. Production was formerly limited to the Persian 
type, and primitive methods of cultivation «ud packing 
were used. Modern development of the industry began in 
1930 when cigarette-manufacturing machines were intro¬ 
duced to supplement the hand-made cigarette factories. 
The number of mechanical factories is 15 per cent of the 
total at present. The daily cigarette-output of all factories 
in Iraq Has long ago exceeded the ten-million mark. 

The cultivation of tobacco in ‘Iraq is confined to the 
mountainous Kurdish districts, where the soil and climate 
are most favourable. The yield in 1943 reached an approxi¬ 
mate total of 4,000 tons, which was double the amount 
produced six years before. 

In 1939, in order to put the tobacco industry on a sound 
footing, the Government adopted the monopoly system, 
thereby following the example of neighbouring tobacco¬ 
growing countries. This system has assured satisfactory 
profits to the cultivators and traders, and has resulted in 
an increased output. 

The prospect for increased production in the future is 
good. Any improvement in the quality of ‘Iraqi tobacco 
will depend on improved scientific methods of planting, 
picking, curing, packing, and storage of the crop, based on 
wider research and on the selection of more suitable seeds. 
This might even result in a surplus to the requirements of 
the country, which could then be exported. 

Hori® Breeding. Since the earliest times the Arab horse 
has occupied a privileged place in the economic and 
domestic life of the Arab tribes. Graceful in appearance, 
it combines great energy and endurance with an intelligent 
docility which makes tlxe bit almost superfluous. In raid¬ 
ing, in hunting, and on many other occasions the life of 
an Arab tribesman may depend on the speed and endurance 
of his horse, and in this way its worth has for centuries 
been proven and its fame has spread through the world. 

The pure Arab horse or Asil is of two main strains: 
Kuhaylan and Saqlawi . Each strain has its sub-divisions, 
such as Hamdani and Jedran , which may be combined in 
breeding under certain rules to produce pure types suitable 
for any specific purposes. In the so-called "Arabian’' 
found to-day in the countries bordering on the Arabian 
desert, pure types bred with local blood in the past have 
produced certain definite types such as the "Syrian”, 
Persina”, or "Egyptian” country-bred, which are not 
considered Asil* All other unrecognised cross-bred are 
treated by the expert breeder as nonentities and con¬ 
temptuously referred to as Kadish . 

tip till the early years of the present century the cir¬ 


cumstances of tribal life and other characteristics of the 
country had enabled ‘Iraq to become the largest breeder 
of Arab horses m the world. More recently, with the intro¬ 
duction of motor transport and the gradual suppression of 
raiding, the Arab horse has begun to lose its privileged 
place among the tribes. Thanks, however, to the keen 
interest shown in the subject by the royal family, effective 
measures have been taken to offset the decline in breeding 
Racing, for instance, which was introduced in Baghdad 
after the British military occupation in 1917, was developed 
and regulated with a view to encouraging and protecting 
breeders of bloodstock. A stud book was established with 
compulsory registration, and horse racing has now become 
the most popular and democratic sport. There are about 
seventy-five days' racing each year between October and 
May with not less than eight events each day. About 
eight hundred horses are in constant training and the 
stakes have been sufficiently increased to finance the sport 
satisfactorily. Betting is by totalisator, and in the season 
of 1943-44 over I.D. 1,500,000 passed through its accounts. 

Substantial purchases of ‘Iraqi horses have been made 
in recent years by Turkey, Iran, China, and other countries 
for their armies, and racehorses with creditable records 
have found a ready and profitable market in India and 
Egypt. 

Although much mechanisation has taken place in the 
armed forces of 'Iraq, yet, owing to the peculiar character 
of the country, the horse remains indispensable, and 
mounted police and cavalry are extensively used. 

Breeding takes place on traditional and individual lines. 
There are no stud farms, and pedigrees are usually recorded 
only in the mind. The buyer is expected to know horses 
and to judge purity of strain by conformation and action. 
These two factors have been officially adopted by the 
racing authorities as standards in classifying Arab horses. 
Thus for admission to "Class I Arabs" speed over short 
distances is of secondary consideration and a horse with 
a good racing record may not qualify if he defaults in 
action or conformation. These are, in fact, the traditionally 
recognised criteria of endurance and stamina and so of 
capacity for speed over long distances, in which the Arab 
horse excels. 


INDUSTRY 

'Iraq was from olden times one of the countries that 
manufactured textiles. The silk of Mosul became famous, 
eventually giving its name to the special type of cloth 
known as muslin. ‘Iraq has never abandoned the manu¬ 
facture of textiles, despite the replacement of hand looms 
by machinery. Baghdad manufactures silk cloth of various 
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kinds, such, as the aba* and kufiyah (Arab headwear), izar, 
and other articles, while Mosul manufactures cotton and 
woollen cloth. 

There were in ‘Iraq no factories other than those 
installed in Baghdad by the Turkish Government (such 
as the weaving factory, known as Abbakhana, the ice 
factory, and the mills), and others established by foreign 
companies, such as the liquorice factory at Kut al-Amara, 
the arak distillery at Qararah (on the outskirts of Bagh¬ 
dad), and the pumps installed for irrigation. 

After the forming of the National Government in Traq, 
those in power endeavoured to establish factories. The 
first were tobacco factories (which have made good pro¬ 
gress) and the spinning factory of Fattah Pasha at Kadhi- 
main (which exports its manufactures to Iran and the 
Arab countries). Two tanning factories have also been 
instituted in Baghdad and a spinning factory in Mosul. 
Moreover, factories for the manufacture of bricks, the distil¬ 
ling of arak, and the ginning of cotton have been created. 
The Government has two factories, one of which was 
established by the Ministry of Defence for the manufacture 
of ammunition, ironmongery, saddlery, and the repairing 
of military equipment, and the other being established 
by the Jail Department in Baghdad for spinning, carpentry, 
and bookbinding. Apart from all these there is a large 
factory at Shalchiyah, which was established by the Traq 
Railways for the construction and repair of railway 
wagons, etc. 

Traq is famous for its jewellery, silverwork, and enamel¬ 
ling, at which the Sabeans are adept. The construction 
of sailing vessels is also a flourishing industry in southern 
Traq. 

OIL 

Petroleum has been known and utilised for various pur¬ 
poses by the inhabitants of Traq for several thousands of 
years. Yet its industrial importance was not realised until 
the early years of the present century, when British and 
American experts became interested. Thereupon the 
country soon came into prominence as a potential oil- 
. bearing region. Political and other exigencies, however, 
delayed the development of her resources until after the 
first World War. 

Traq has become in recent years a substantial oil 
producer and has great potential reserves. In 1939 it 
ranked eighth among the oil-producing countries of the 
world, but it is now firmly believed that 'Iraqi fields arc 
capable of producing several times the present quantity. 

There are at present four oil companies operating in 
Traq. They are: ^ 

The ‘Iraq Petroleum Company, which obtained in 1925 

an oil concession from the Government of Traq for a period 
of seventy-five years covering all lands in the former 
vilayets of Mosul and Baghdad. The concession gave to 
the company the right to select after examination twenty- 
four plots, each of an area of eight square miles, for its 
own exclusive use. After the company had made its choice, 
the ‘Iraq Government had the right to put the remaining 
territory of the concession on the open market. In 1931 
the concession was revised. Under the new agreement the 
surrender of territory proviso was removed, and the com¬ 
pany was given the sole right to exploit all lands situated 
to the east of the Tigris—covering an area of 32,000 square 
miles. In return for the removal of the above proviso the 
company undertook to construct a pipe-line system of a 
total capacity of not less than 3,000,000 tons per annum, 
and to pay the ‘Iraq Government the sum of -£400,000 
(gold) each year until the commencement of regular export 
of oil. 


The company discovered oil in large quantities in 1927, 
when the famous Baba Gurgur well near Kirkuk came in 
with a production of 60,000 barrels per day. The results 
of drilling have since proved the vast potentialities of the 
Kirkuk oil field. The Kirkuk structure is sixty miles in 
length, between one and two miles in width, and is one of 
the biggest single oil structures in the world. The oil 
produced at Kirkuk is sent to the ports of Haifa in Palestine 
and Tripoli in Syria through a twelve-inch pipeline which 
has a capacity of 4,000,000 tons of oil per annum. 

. The export of oil from the ‘Iraqi fields is, at present, 
limited by the capacity of the Mediterranean pipeline, but 
Traq expects that a new outlet will be found for her vast 
reserves of oil. 

Mosul Petroleum Company. Following the revision of 
the Traq Petroleum Company concession, the Mosul 
Petroleum Company (previously known as the B.O.D.) 
was granted a concession in 1932 over all lands in the 
Mosul and Baghdad vilayats situated west of the River 
Tigris and north of the thirty-third parallel. This company 
is still in the exploratory stage, and pays the Government 
a dead rent winch started with £100,000 (gold) in 1933, 
increasing by £25,000 (gold) annually up to £200,000 (gold)! 
Over sixty wells have been drilled and oil in large quantities 
has been found. By the terms of its concession this com¬ 
pany has eventually to construct a pipeline with a mini¬ 
mum capacity of 1,000,000 tons a year or to make arrange¬ 
ments for the transport of that minimum quantity. 

Basra Petroleum Company obtained a concession in 
1938 covering all lands situated south of the vilayet of 
Baghdad. This company is still in the exploratory stage 
and has carried out a thorough survey of its concession 
area, ^ which included both geological and geophysical 
examination. It pays the Government of ‘Iraq a dead rent 
of £200,000 (gold) annually, and has eventually to make 
satisfactory arrangements for the transport of r,000,000 
tons of oil per annum. 

The Khanaqin Oil Company was formed in 1925 to acquire 
and operate the concession held by the Anglo-Iranian 00 
Company in the strip of land along the Traq-Iran frontier 
known as the “transferred territories”. This company 
produces oQ from the Naft-Khanah field and delivers it 
through a twenty-five-mile pipeline to its refinery on the 
Alwand liver near Khanaqin, the entire output of which 
is consumed locally. 

The oil companies pay a royalty of four shillings (gold) 
per ton of oil exported or sold in ‘Iraq. The Traq Petroleum 
Company, Mosul Petroleum Company, and the Basra 
Petroleum Company pay a sum of £60,000 (gold) on the 
first 4,000,000 tons of which royalty is payable and £20,000‘ 
(gold) and pro rata on each subsequent 1,000,000 tons is 
commutation of taxes. The Government is entitled to 
take up to 20 per cent of the total oh produced by the 
Mosul Petroleum and Basra Petroleum Companies, free of 
charge, for local consumption. 

The marketing of petroleum products within 'Iraq is, 
at present, undertaken by the Rafidain 00 Company, a 
subsidiary of the Traq Petroleum Company, which is a 
selling organisation and does not manufacture oil products. 
Supplies are drawn partly from the Khanaqin Oil Com¬ 
pany’s refinery at Alwand and partly from the Anglo- 
Iranian 00 Company’s refinery at Abadan in Iran (Persia). 

The Government of ‘Iraq has given careful consideration 
to a project for the erection of a State oil refinery capable 
of supplying the country’s requirements of o0 products. 
There are two sources of supply available at present from 
which the Government has the right to obtain oil for the 
proposed refinery, viz. the Kirkuk and Qayara crude oils. 
Experts have been engaged to study the technical and 
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economic aspects of the problem of refining in ‘Iraq and 
producing the country’s needs of the different products 
from the crude oils available. The proposed scheme in¬ 
volves the use of both the Kirkuk and Qayara oils and 
win provide for the production of aviation spirit, motor 
spirit, kerosene, gas, Diesel, and furnace oils, and asphalt 
required by the domestic market. It is expected that work 
will start on this project in the near future. 

MINERALS 

Besides oil, ‘Iraq is rich in various mineral products of 

the “earthy” type, such as coal, bitumen, sulphur, salt, 
limestone, marble, gypsum, clay, sand, and metallic ores. 
But these are usually of value only if worked sufficiently 
near their point of utilisation, owing to the heavy trans¬ 
port costs. This, however, does not imply that there are 
any great chances of the existence of valuable mineral 
deposits, other than oil, to be exploited in the near 
future. 


TRADE ORGANISATIONS 

CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 

Baghdad Chamber of Commerce: Baghdad; f. 1926; Pres. 
M. Kamil Al-Khedhairi; Vice-Pres. Ibrahim Haim* 
Sec. M. J a afar Al-Shabibi; Acting Sec. Sabri Al- 
Teaxma; 2,463 mems., including 302 brokers. 

Basra Chamber of Commerce: Basra; f. 1926; Pres. 
Hasi-iem Al-Khedhairi; Vice-Pres. Haj Salman Al- 
Dhekair; Sec. Haj Suood Al-Saleh; Acting Sec. 
Hamad Al-Bassam; 600 mems. 

Mosul Chamber of Commerce: Mosul; f. 1926; Pres. Mohd. 
Najib El Jader; Sec. Hamdi Chelmeran; 270 mems. 

THE DATE BOARD 

Hasi-iem Al-Khedhairi, Mohamad Al-Akil, Hamed 
Al-Naqib, Amer Al-Kamil, Abdul Razzak Al-Amir, 
Abdul Kader Bash ay an. 
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EDUCATION 


SYSTEM OF EDUCATION 

‘Iraq's approach to education to-day may be charac¬ 
terised as nationalist, democratic, and progressive. It is 
nationalistic in the sense that it tends to make the rising 
generation nation-conscious; to recall the tradition of 'Iraq 
as a centre of Arab culture in the past; and to stimulate 
its future contribution to human welfare. It is democratic 
in the sense that it aspires to provide equal opportunities 
for education to all sections of the population; it already 
provides free primary and secondary education to some; it 
recognises no class, race or denominational distinctions. It 
is progressive in that it appreciates all that is best in 
Western education, with its attention to physical hygiene 
and social preparation as well as industry and agriculture. 
But this in no way interferes with its efforts to recall the 
peculiar literary and spiritual heritage of the Arabs and 
stimulate their renaissance. 

The present system is composed of three stages. Six 
years of primary and five years of secondary education 
are followed by higher training. The primary stage aims 
at developing in the children a capacity for observation 
and thinking as a preliminary to studying the language, 
literature, and history of their country. Primary education 
is free, though compulsion has yet to be everywhere 
enforced. 

During the school year 1945-46 the following schools 
were in operation: 

State Elementary Schools 

(1) For boys, 723 (pupils 90,419). 

(2) For girls, 221 (pupils 28,068). 

(3) For young children, 52 (pupils 7,923). 

Private and Foreign Primary Schools 

(1) For boys, 41 (pupils 13,693). 

(2) For girls, 25 (pupils 7,977). 

(3) For young children, 17. 

The majority of the -last-named receive a State grant. 


The statistics of the secondary schools for the year 
1946-47 ivere as follows: 

Intermediate Schools (first stage) 

(1) For boys, 68 (pupils 11,913). 

(2) For girls, 29 (pupils 2,784). 

Secondary Schools (second stage) 

(1) For boys, 42 (pupils 4,476). 

(2) For girls, 8 (pupils 756). 

In addition, there are three technical schools for boys, 
a school for homecraft for girls, an agricultural school, a 
school for health officials, a school for nurses and midwives, 
a school for police inspectors and non-commissioned 
inspectors, a fine art institute, and a physical training 
institute. 

The curriculum in the Intermediate schools consists of 
religion, Arabic, English, mathematics, biology, elemen¬ 
tary physics and chemistry, hygiene, physical training, and 
drawing. In the second stage of Secondary education 
there is a special course for girls dealing with child welfare. 
The programme for boys is divided into three branches: 
scientific, literary, and commercial. 

'Iraq has no university at present, but the following 
colleges fulfil many of a university's functions: 

(1) The Law College, with 1,081 students. 

(2) The Higher Teachers’ Training College, with 347 

students. 

(3) The Royal Faculty of Medicine, with 300 students. 

(4) The Pharmacy College, with 98 students. 

(5) The Engineering College, with 158 students. 

(6) The Higher Police Training College, with 63 students. 

(7) The Queen Alia Institute, with 89 girl students. 

The training of teachers is conducted on three academic 
levels: the Intermediate, the Secondary, and the Higher. 
At the Intermediate level there are three Rural Training 
Schools for boys at Rustamiyah (in the suburbs of Bagh- 


PUBLIC EDUCATION, 1945-46 


Institutions 

Number of Schools 

Number of Pupils 

or Students 

Number of Teachers 

Male 

Mixed 

Female 

Male 

Mixed 

Female 

Male 

Mixed 

Female 

Elementary Schools . 

723 

_ 

221 

90,419 

— 

28,068 

3.361 

— 

1,418 

Intermediate Schools . 

33 

— 

21 

7,<>34 

— 

2,008 

— 

250 

• 

Secondary (Preparatory) Schools . 

18 

— 

6 

2,446 

— 

685 

269 

— 

73 

Elementary Training Colleges 

4 

— 

2 

969 

— 

269 

63 

—— 

12 

Higher Teachers’ Training Colleges 

— 

1 

— 

236 

— 

hi 

54 



Technical Schools 

3 

— 

— 

189 

— 

— 

58 



Fine Arts Institute 


1 

— 

— 

339 

— 

15 

— 


School of Agriculture . 

1 

— 

— 

119 

— 

— 

9 

— 

~— 

Domestic Arts School. . . 1 

— 

— 

1 

■— 

— 

132 

— 

— 

11 

Queen Alia Institute 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

89 

— 

— 

24 

Law College .... 

— 

1 

— 

1,031 

— 

50 

24 



Medical College .... 

— 

1 

— 

288 

— 

22 

— 

— 


Pharmacy College 

— 

1 

— 

86 

— 

12 

— 

— 


Engineering College . 

I : 


— 

158 

— 

—- 

— 

—- 


Higher Police College 

I 


— 

63 

■— 

— 

*■” 

— 


Health Official School 

I 


— 

81 

— 

— 

— 

—— 


Midwifery School 

—“ 

mm 

l 



91 
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dad), at B’aquba, and at Mahaweel, and the Elementary 
Training School for girls, each of which is a five-years’ 
course in teaching to follow the primary education. These 
institutions draw their students mainly from the rural 
areas and particularly from small towns and villages. 
Besides giving ordinary academic and educational instruc¬ 
tion, the Rural Training School lays special emphasis on 
agriculture and hygiene. The Girls’ Elementary Training 
School pays special attention to domestic science and 
child welfare, in addition to the usual subjects. 

On the Secondary level there is the Primary Training 
School for boys, which admits students for a three-year’s 
course in education after they have passed their Inter¬ 
mediate public examination; physical education, handi¬ 
crafts, and hygiene arc among the subjects taught here. 
On the same level there is a Primary Training School for 
girls, which also gives a three-years’ course in education 
for girls who have passed their Intermediate public exam¬ 
ination. 

The Higher Teachers’ Training College admits students 
who have passed their Secondary public examination, and 
gives them a five-years' course. This institution is, in 
fact, a college which prepares teachers for the country’s 
Intermediate and Secondary schools. The students here 
can specialise in any of the following subjects: (i) Arabic 
literature; (2) chemistry and biology; (3) mathematics and 
physics; (4) social sciences; (5) education and psychology. 

The objective which the Ministry of Education has set 
itself may be summed up as follows: a primary education 
which is universal; a secondary and technical education 
which answer the increasing educational and technical 
needs of the country. The campaign against illiteracy is 
already under way: 140 tribal schools have been opened, 
with 5,565 students and 233 campaigning teachers. Large 
sums were spent on this kind of school during the school 
year 1945-46. Books are distributed free to the poorer 
students. At the same time, schools are being used as the 
best medium for improving the health of the nation—free 
meals and medical attention are being provided where 
necessary, and instruction in the principles of health and 
hygiene is being given to all students. 


COLLEGES ANO HIGHER INSTITUTES OF 
LEARNING 

Al~Shari'a College: Baghdad; Bean Prof. Haj Hamdi Al- 

Adhamx. 

Collage of Commerce and Economics: Baghdad; Bean Dr. 

Salah Ax-Dbbn Al-Nahi. 

Engineering College, The: Baghdad; Bean Prof. Bah j ax 
Al-Naqib. 

Higher Police Training College, The: Baghdad; Bean Sayid 
Jamie Al-Rawi. 

Higher Teachers’ Training College: Baghdad; Bean Prof. 

Kxwlid Al-Hashxmi. 

Institute of Tine Arts: Baghdad; Bean Ax-Sherif Mu- 
hxddin 1 Haidar. 

Law College, The: Baghdad; Dean Prof. Hussain Axi 

Ax-Adhami. 

Pharmacy College, The: Baghdad; Dean Dr. Hashim Ax 
W iTRY, M.D. 

Queen Alia Institute: Baghdad; Bean Prof. Amat Saeed. 

Royal Faculty of Medicine, The: Baghdad; Bean. Dr, 
Hashim Ax Withy, m.d. 

Royal Military College, The: Baghdad; Bean O. C. Abdul- 
Radir Saeed. 

Royal Staff College* The: Baghdad. 


ROYAL FACULTY OF MEDICINE, THE 

BAGHDAD 
Founded 1927. 

President : Br. Hashim Ax Witry, m.d. 

Treasurer: Joseph Bazzoi. 

Secretary: Br. Zaki Badri-el-Din, ph.c. 

Librarian: Abid Neesan. 

Number of students: 300. 

The library contains 4,000 volumes. 

Publications: The Journal of the Royal Faculty of Medi¬ 
cine of * Iraq (Editors: Dr. Hashim Al Witry, m.d. and 
Prof. W. R. M. Brew). 

Dean: 

Prof. Hashim Al Witry. 

Directors: 

School oj Medicine: Br. Beithoon Rassam. 

School of Pharmacy : Sayid Yahia Awni Ax-Safi, ph.c. 
Health Officials School: Dr. Mohamed Abdul Fattah, 

M.D. 

School of Nursing and Midwifery: Miss Lateefa Sam- 
archy, s.r.n. 

Professors: 

Akrawi, Fathullah, m.d. 

Alusi, Ibrahim Akif, m.d. 

Al Witry, Hashim, m.d. 

Al-Zahawi, Shawket, m.d. 

Azawi, Jallal. 

Barbaer, W. C., t.d., m.a., m.b.,b.ch. (Cantab.), f.r.c.s. (Eng.), 
Boswell, C., b.sc., d.i.c. 

COWIE, D. U., B.SC., PH.D., F.R.I.C. 

Dixon, T. F., b.sc.(chem.}, fh.».(biochem.), f.r.i.c. 

Drew, W. R. M., m.b., ch.b., f.r.c.p., d.t.m. and h. 

Kasir, Abdullah, m.d. 

Mills, E. A., m.b., ch.b., d.t.m. and h. 

Norman, A. C., o.b.e., d.m., ch.b. 

Rahman, Amin Beg Abdul, m.d. 

Rogers, L. S., m.b.b., m.b., c.m.b,, f.r.c.s., f.r.c.s.b., f.r.a.c.s. 
Shawket, Sami, m.d. 

Startup, C. W., b.sc., ph.d. 

Tchobanxan, m.d. 

INSTITUTE OF FINE ARTS 
BAGHDAD 
Founded 1936. 

j Dean : Ax-Sherif Muhiddin Haidar. 

Director of Administration: Walter E. E. Jenke. 
Assistant Director: Hanna Petros. 

Number of students: 339. 

The library contains 500 volumes. 

Professors: 

Albu, Sandu (Violin, Viola). 

Al Shibli, Hakki (Dramatic Art). 

Darwish, Sheikh All 

Hassan, Faikh (Fainting and Drawing). 

Hertz, Julian (Piano). _ , t 

Jenke, Walter E. E. (Oboe and Clarinet). 

Maxkhassian, Nurar (Kanoon). 

Muhiddin Haidar, Al Sherif (Oude and ’Cello). 

Petros, Hanna (Brass Wind). 

Seton-Lloyd, Mrs. (Sculpture). 

SCHOOLS OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH 

American ScheeS ©f Oriental Research: Baghdad; f. 1923; 
Dir. Prof. E. A. Speiser; Librarian Gurgis Awad (No. 
of vols. in library 2,966); Pubis. Excavations at Tepe 
Gawra, Joint Expedition with the ‘Iraq Museum Texts 
(6 vols.), Joint Excavations with Harvard University 
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at Nazi Texts (3 vols.), Nazi: Report on the Excavations 
at Yorgan Tepa, near Kirkuk, by Richard F. S. Starr 
(2 vols.). 

British School of Archaeology in ‘Iraq (Gertrude Beil 
Memorial) : Baghdad; f. 1932; London address, 20 
Wilton Street, London, S.W.x; Chair. Sir Edgar 
Bonham-Carter, k.c.m.g,, c.i.e.; Dir. of Excavation 
M.E. Hallo wan, m.a.; library of the school at the 
Institute of Archaeology, Inner Circle, Regents Park, 
London; Publ. Journal ‘Iraq (twice annually; Editor 
C. F. Gadd, f.b.a., f.s.a., British Museum, London, 
W.C.i). 

LEARNED AND SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES 

Committee of Publications, Translation : Ministry of Educa¬ 
tion, Baghdad. 

AI-KaSam Club {P.E.N. Chib): Baghdad. 

Al-Rabita Society: Baghdad. 

Teachers’ Society: Baghdad. 

The Royal Medical Society: Baghdad. 

American University Alumni Association: Baghdad. 

MUSEUMS 

The ‘Iraq Museum: Baghdad; f. 1923; Dir. Dr. Naji-al- 
Asil, Dir.-Gen. of Antiquities; Curator Taha Baqir, 
m.a. The Traq Museum houses vast collections of 
antiquities dating from prehistoric epochs down to the 
Sassanian and Islamic periods (3rd-17th century a.d.). 
These objects represent the various periods in the 
history of the country: Prehistoric periods, Sumerian 
and Akkadian, Old Babylonian, Assyrian and Neo- 
Babylonian, Seleuceid, Sassanian, and Islamic periods. 
It has a library of 14,000 vols. at the present time. 

The Abbasid Palace Museum: Directorate-General of 
Antiquities, Baghdad. 

The Natural History Museum: Higher Teachers 1 Training 
College, Baghdad. 


LIBRARIES 

The Public Library of Baghdad : Baghdad. 

Emir Ghazi Public Library : Mosul. 

Basra Public Library : Basra. 

Amara Public Library: Amara. 

Nasiriyya Public Library: Muntafiq. 

Diwaniya Public Library: Diwaniya. 

Hiiiah Public Library: Hillah. 

Ramadi Public Library: Dulaim. 

B’aquba Public Library: Diyala. 

Kirkuk Public Library : Kirkuk. 

Suiaimaniya Public Library: Sulaimaniya. 

Arbi! Public Library: Arbil. 

Najef Public Library : Najef, Karbala. 

Karbala Public Library: Karbala. 

Kut Public Library: Kut. 

The Diwan Library: Ministry of Education, Baghdad. 

The Library of the Directorate of Antiquities; Baghdad. 
Library of Awqaf, The: Baghdad. 

PRIVATE LIBRARIES 

Bash A’yan Library: Basra. 

Taha ES-Rawi Library: Baghdad. 

Abbas EI-Azzawi Library: Baghdad. 

Pdre Anistas El-Karmaii Library: Baghdad. 

H.E. the late Abdul Rahman Al-Naqib Library: Baghdad. 
Yacub Sarkis Library: Baghdad. 

Adv. Mohamad Ahmad Library : Basra. 

Al-Hussainiyah Library: Najaf. 

AI-Kashuf Al-Ghataa Library; Najef. 

Abdul Haq Shebib Library: Baghdad. 
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PLACES OF INTEREST 


The Tourist Season in ‘Iraq. The best season for visiting 
'Iraq is from the beginning of October until early May. 
This season is delightful, with moderate temperatures and 
a sky which is rarely overcast. 

During this season game is plentiful. Wild pigs roam the 
thickets and marshes, and boar hunting is a favourite 
sport. Partridges are found in great numbers in cultivated 
fields and gardens, while duck and pigeon are plentiful in 
the rivers and marshes. Bustard and sand grouse are in 
considerable numbers in the deserts and mountains. In 
'Iraq there are extensive plains in which herds of antelopes 
roam; also in the forests of the country the wild cat is 
hunted for its fine fur. Apart from all these, the sportsman 
will find foxes, hyenas, jackals, wolves, bears, rabbits, 
beavers, and sables, besides many kinds of fish. 

Moreover, during this season archaeological missions 
from the museums and universities of Europe and America 
come to ‘Iraq to excavate in all parts of the country, so 
that the tourist has the opportunity to become acquainted 
with the ancient history of 'Iraq. 

“Iraqi Sum mar Resorts. Nature has endowed the north 
of 'Iraq lavishly, the scenery being much admired by 
visitors. 

The summer resorts in 'Iraq are many. In the north, 
not far from the towns of Mosul, Arbil, and Sulaimaniya, 
there axe lofty mountains—snow-topped in winter—with 
streams in all the valleys. The region is well wooded and 
admirable for open-air holiday-makers in the hot summer 
months, the sun's rays being tempered by the altitude, so 
that the climate is always bracing. 

A few years ago the ‘Iraq Government started to surface 
the winding forest roads leading to the mountains. These 
are now completed, and visitors can reach all the beauty 
spots by motor car without trouble. A number of hotels 
have been opened, and it is hoped that the summer resorts 
of ‘Iraq will continue to grow in importance. 


TOURIST AGENCIES 

Cook, Thomas, St Sons; Rashid Street, Baghdad. 

Owyor Sc Co. (‘Iraq) Ltd* : Salhiyah Street, Baghdad. 

Iraq Travel Agency: Rashid Street, Baghdad. 

“Iraq Tears: Rashid Street, Baghdad. 

Levant Tours: Rashid Street, Baghdad. 

Nairn Transport Co. Ltd.: Rashid Street, Baghdad. 
Palestine and Egypt Lloyd Co. Ltd.; Rashid Street, Baghdad. 
PeltOVirs S.A.E.: Rashid Street, Baghdad. 

Raptiidain Transport Go. Ltd.: Rashid Street, Baghdad. 
Sadoon Transport Co.: Rashid Street, Baghdad. 

ANTIQUITIES 

It i® probably safe to say that the name of Traq is mainly 
associated in the mind of the outside world with two things, 
oil and antiquities. The second of these is the more long 
standing, for scholars and explorers from the West made 
pilgrimages to the sites of Babylon and Nineveh long before 
the mineral wealth of the country had begun to interest 


foreign industrialists. Throughout the land a strange 
variety of standing monuments testify to its illustrious 
past and represent a succession of widely different periods 
in the longest history of any single State in the world. In 
Traq the stone-built temples, the pyramids and rock- 
hewn tombs of Egypt are missing—for the natural building 
material is brick, which has not stood up to the passage 
of time very well. Yet the ruins of many brick buildings 
survive and others have been brought to light by ex¬ 
cavators’ picks. 

Almost every one of the city States into which the 
Sumerians divided lower Traq until the twentieth century 
before Christ has left traces of its capital city, with ruins 
of temples and palaces. The most prominent feature 
of these is always the great temple—tower or ziggurat, 
at the summit of which the central shrine was built. 
At Ur of the Chaldees, Kish, Eridu, Aqar Quf near Bagh¬ 
dad, and a dozen other sites, the denuded remains of 
these great structures rear up against the sky like eerie 
Towers of Babel. But it has needed the excavators’ 
industry to expose the buildings which cluster round their 
bases, and to recover their treasures. They are, in fact, 
all that remains above the ground of Sumer and Akkad, 
and the same may almost be said of Babylon and Assyria. 
Babylon itself before excavation was no more than a vast 
brickfield, while the four capital cities of Assyria on the 
Upper Tigris were mere mounds and even their identi¬ 
fication was doubtful. It is true that high among the rocks 
at certain places in the northern mountains the Assyrian 
kings had carved the images of their gods and inscribed 
the records of their accomplishments in the pompous idiom 
of their own language, but elsewhere only the lion and the 
lizard kept watch where they and their Babylonian con¬ 
temporaries had “gloried and drunk deep”. 

One of the best-preserved ruins of Traq dates from 
the Parthian dynasty who ruled Babylonia in the early 
Christian era. This is the city of Hatra whose ruined walls 
and houses surround the remains of a great temple-palace. 
Its splendid isolation on the banks of an almost dry river 
bed in the middle of the Jazirah desert appeals greatly to 
the imaginative visitor. Twenty miles below Baghdad on 
the Tigris, the famous arch of Ctesiphon was built a 
couple of centuries later by a Sassanid king. Half of 
the great brick facade of his palace still survives, leaning 
to-day upon a powerful buttress built recently by the Traq 
Government. The ruins of the arch itself have also been 
strengthened. Its vast arc of masonry is still seen against 
the sky and recognised as the greatest span of any similar 
brick structure in the world. Also in the desert, west of 
Karbala, another splendid ruin attracts many visitors in 
spite of its remote situation. This is the fortified palace called 
A1 'Ukhaidir, built in the early years of Islam by some 
eccentric Arab potentate. Its buttressed enclosure wall 
and many of its stone-vaulted chambers remain intact and 
form an astonishing landmark in the waterless desert. 

Later Islamic buildings are so numerous that they can¬ 
not be done justice to here. Dating from the time of the 
Abbasid Caliphs in the eighth century ajd. is the astonish¬ 
ing mushroom-city of Samarra, seventy miles north of 
Baghdad. Built and occupied by a succession of Caliphs and 
abandoned, all within a space of fifty-six years, its mosques 
and mansions once spread themselves for a distance of over 
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twenty miles along the left bank of the Tigris. Still stand¬ 
ing are the wall of two enormous "Friday Mosques", with 
strange, spiral minarets recalling the Babylonian ziggurats, 
and the great central archway of the caliphs’ palace. Those 
buildings and the entire layout of the town were planned 
with studied magnificence, and the tiny modem city with 
its golden dome serves to accentuate the colossal scale on 
which the Abbasids built. It is, in fact, surprising that in 
Baghdad itself, their original capital, considerably fewer 
traces are left to-day of their accomplishments. The 
famous circular city, built by Mansur in ad. 762 on the 
right bank of the Tigris, afterwards formed a splendid 
setting for the court of Harun al Raschid and the capital 
of an empire ■which extended from China to Spain. Yet 
so thorough was its destruction by Hulagu’s Mongol hordes 
that to-day hardly a trace of it remains, and even the site 
of his famous palace with its green dome is uncertain. In 
his lifetime a suburb had begun to grow up at Rusafa on 
the opposite bank of the river, and in the Middle Ages this 
assumed the heritage of Mansur’s city and the name of 
Baghdad. The line of its walls enclose the nucleus of the 
modern city, but the only architectural remains of old 
Rusafa are the famous college building of Al-Mustansir 
Billah, called the Mustansiriyah, and the Abbasid palace 
in the citadel, whose ruins have now been partly restored. 
Few other buildings in Baghdad have survived the seven 
centuries of war and general insecurity which have inter¬ 
vened between the fall of the Caliphate and the present 
day, but certain of its mosques—notably that which covers 
the tombs of the two Imams at Kadhimain—make up in 
the richness of their ornament for what they lack in 
antiquity. The city of Mosul has perhaps suffered less at 
the hands of invaders. Here, numerous buildings have 
survived with medieval ornaments beautifully carved in 
stone. The best of these date from the time of the curiously 
named Atabeg sultan, Badr-ud-Din Lulu. In the Shi’a 
cities of Karbala and Najef the fine ornament and accumu¬ 
lated treasures of the two famous shrines are known to 
foreigners only by hearsay. 

Until a hundred years ago the buildings we have just 
mentioned were all that remained to testify to the antiquity 
of Mesopotamian culture. Since that time archaeological 
excavations have added a great wealth of historical in¬ 
formation and ancient works of art. - The story of excavating 
in ‘Iraq may be divided into three separate chapters. From 
about 1840 until the end of the last century the work of 
the great pioneer archaeologists, English and French, was 
mainly devoted to the investigation of the Assyrian capital 
cities and the removal of their treasures. The Ottoman 
Government showed little interest in antiquities, and during 
those years many heavily-laden barges and rafts floated 
down the Tigris carrying the fine sculptures of the Assyrians 
destined for the principal museums of Europe and the New 
World, and priceless historical documents for decipher¬ 
ment by the Western scholars whose industry and in¬ 
genuity had recently made the process possible. To take 
an example: in King Sennacherib's palace at Nineveh Sir 
Henry Layard unearthed "nearly two miles of bas-reliefs 
and twenty-seven portals formed by colossal winged bulls 
and lion-sphinxes". In this palace and in that of Ashur 
near by, he also discovered two libraries containing more 
than 25,000 clay tablets or books inscribed in the wedge- 
shaped characters of the time. These revealed in detail 
not only the greater part of Assyrian history, but the bulk 
of Assyrian science and philosophy, from chemical formulae 
to lyric poetry. 

The early years of the present century were mainly 
notable for the advent to the Mesopotamian field of Ger¬ 
man archaeologists and the improvement by them in their 
work at Babylon and Ashur of excavating technique. At 
Babylon, in particular, traces can be seen of the con* 


scientious planning of important buildings. The best 
preserved of these was the famous Ishtar Gate, the upper 
part of which was removed and reconstructed in Berlin. 
The second stage did not begin until the years immedi¬ 
ately following 0 the first World War, when an ‘Iraqi 
National Museum was created on the initiative of Miss 
Gertrude Bell, and an Antiquities Law drafted to apportion 
the finds of foreign excavators. There followed a score of 
years during which sixteen foreign institutions of five 
different nationalities sent archaeological expeditions to 
‘Iraq. Their labours, in co-operation with local antiquities 
authorities, filled the new museum with priceless works of 
art and built up many completely new chapters in the 
history of early Mesopotamian culture and so of world 
civilisation. 

In fact it was the marvellous discoveries of Sir Leonard 
Woolley at Ur of the Chaldees which in the early nineteen- 
twenties astonished the Western world and concentrated 
all eyes on the brilliance of Sumerian culture. His royal 
tombs, with their wealth of gold and precious stones and 
gruesome "death-pits" occupied the headlines of the world 
Press for many months. It seems that these Sumerian 
notables were not only buried with all their personal finery 
and possessions, but were accompanied to the grave by 
a great retinue of guards and male or female attendants, 
fully equipped and dressed in ritual ornament, who, in 
their turn, became human sacrifices to the after-world 
comfort of their masters. Many of the most famous 
treasures of the ‘Iraq museum are from this source. 
Weapons and vessels of finely-chased gold or silver, 
elaborate personal ornament of lapislazuli, crystal and 
cornelian, musical instruments, gaming boards, toilet sets, 
and the marvellous golden wig-helmet of a Sumerian prince, 
all testifying the splendour of these ancient courts and the 
advanced craftsmanship of the Sumerian people. As we 
have said, many other archseologists followed in Woolley’s 
footsteps, and mounds in all parts of the country contri¬ 
buted a striking variety of antiquities, from the strangely 
modem-looking sculpture of the southern sites to the 
exquisite painted pottery of the northern cultures, dating 
from four thousand years before Christ. 

The third chapter in this story has hardly begun. The 
outbreak of World War II put an end to the activities of 
foreign visitors, and the Traqi Department of Antiqui¬ 
ties alone was left to preserve the continuity of archaeo¬ 
logical research in the country. Fortunately, as a result 
of long-term technical training, the young department was 
now well equipped in this respect, and an enlightened 
Treasury did not find it necessary to curtail the sum 
budgeted for excavation. It has consequently proved 
possible in the past few years for work of this character 
to be undertaken at five carefully chosen sites, and the 
results have in almost all cases been sensational. The 
now-famous "painted temple" at 'Uqair, with its remark¬ 
able prehistoric frescoes; the treasure chamber and vaulted 
wine cellar of King Kurigabsu at Aqar Quf, with its Kassite 
inscriptions; and the Stone Age settlement of the first 
Traqi farmers at Tell Hassuna—all represent notable pieces 
of research, aad have added a new section of exhibits to 
the ‘Iraq Museum. In the Islamic field the discovery of 
Al Hajjaj's palace and mosque at Wasit and the Abbasid 
mansions of Saxnarra have both produced interesting 
publications. 

MOSLEM SME11ES 

Baghdad 

The Kadhimain Mosque in Baghdad contai n s the tombs 
of Imam Musa Al-Kadhim and Imam Moh amm ed Al- 
Jawad; each tomb is crowned by a great dome, the surface 
of which is covered with a pure gold sheet. 
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Basra 

At Basra there are mosques and ancient shrines most 
of which date back to the first days of Islam, when the 
famous "Jamal” battle occurred. Among those standing 
to-day are the shrines of Zubair, Talha, and Ali. At a dis¬ 
tance of six miles north of them stands the shrine of Anas 
ibn Malik; above it is a beautiful high dome. Basra also 
contains the shrines of Hassan Al-Basri and Ibn Sirin. 
Among its imposing remains is the Basra Mosque, with its 
historical minaret. Excavators have found on it many 
stones which date back to the first Sumerian and Baby¬ 
lonian epochs. Among the historical monuments existing 
in the city is the Kawaz Mosque. 

The Samarra Mosque contains the graves of the two 
Imams, AH Al-Hadhi and his son Hasan Al-Askari. Built 
on the two tombs are two high domes; the larger (that of 
Imam AH Al-Hadhi) sheathed in pure gold. Around it 
several golden minarets have been installed. 

The Imam Mosque is situated at Adhamiyah. It is 
very spacious and contains a large dome standing on a 
marble base. The grave of Abu Hanifa is attached to this 
mosque and the dome upon it is built of coloured kashani 
stones. 

The AI~Gai!ani Mosque is the mosque of Sheikh Abdul 
fjadir Al-Jili, situated in Bab Al-Sheikli Quarter, and bears 
his name. It is very spacious and has a great dome, finely 
shaped and surrounded by several minarets, 

Karbala 

’ The Shrine of Imam Ali ibn Abi Talib. Visitors to the 
town sec from a long distance the fine golden dome tower¬ 
ing to the sides, on both sides of which are standing two 
ma'danas covered with gold. The sahan of the mosque is 
very large and of exquisite design, both from the archi¬ 
tectural and decorative viewpoints. It contains rooms full 
of antiquities and precious relics. 

The Shrine of Husain ibn Ali stands in the middle of a 
great sahan in Karbala. 

The Shrine of Abbas ibn Ali, also in the middle of a 
great sahan in Karbala, is scarcely less fine than the sahans 
of the other imams. 

The Shrine of Tfnam Awn is situated thirteen kilometres 
east of the town of Karbala. 

The Ktifa Mosque contains the graves of Muslim ibn 
Aqil and Hani ibn Urwa. Both graves are sacred to the 
Moslems. 

Every year thousands of visitors journey to Karbala to 
visit the sacred shrines and other historical monuments. 

Kirkuk 

The tombs of Daniel, Aziz, and Hanin are in Daniel 
Mosque, situated in the Kirkuk Barracks. 

The tomb of Imam Qasim is in a mosque at Mahallat 
Imam Qasim. 

The tomb of Imam Mohammed is in the mosque situated 
in Mahallat Masla. 


Mosul 

The Nabi Gerjis Mosque is one of the important historical 
monuments of ‘Iraq. It is said that Tamerlane rebuilt or 
repaired it during his occupation of Mosul. The date of its 
building is not accurately known. 

AS-Haj al-Ahtnar (also known as Maqam al-Khudhir) 
was built by Emir Mujahid-Uddin Kaimaz, one of the 
Attabiki dynasty ministers. 

The Al-wuri Mosque, built by Nur-Uddin the Attabiki 
ruler of Aleppo, and is named after him. ' 

The Omayyad Mosque is one of the oldest Islamic 
mosques, restored by the Attabiki, who also decorated it 
and built a fine large dome upon it. 

The Tahira Church is a very old church; its history goes 
back to the era of Islamic conquests. It was repaired 
several times during the reign of Hussain Pasha Al-Jalili, 
after the attack of Tahmosib Koli Khan, otherwise known 
as Nadir Shah. It contains a great many engravings and 
inscriptions. 


SHRINES OF OTHER RELIGIONS IN “IRAQ 

Jewish Community 

The Great Synagogue, Baghdad, built in the sixteenth 
century a.d. 

Sheikh Ishaq Synagogue, Baghdad, built in the sixteenth 
century a.d. 

Shrine of Joshua (the Great Priest), Baghdad. 

Shrine of the Prophet Daniel, Kirkuk. 

Shrine of Ezekiel the Prophet, at Kefil, a small city on 
the Euphrates. 

Shrine of Ezra the Writer, at Euxair, a small city called 
after his name in Basra District. 

Shrine of Jonah the Prophet, Mosul. 

Shrine Of ftahurt, at Alkosh, a small city in Mosul 
District. 

Chaldean Community 

As-Sayida Monastery, of the Chaldean Community, is 
one of the largest and wealthiest institutions of its kind 
in the Middle East. Situated near the village of Al-Qosh 
and surrounded by vines, it houses a precious library and 
a beautiful church. 

St- Hormuz Monastery- St. Hormuz, born in the Ahwaz 
district towards the end of the sixth century a.d., founded 
the monastery between 628 and 647, and the district is 
still to-day considered one of the healthiest summer resorts 
in northern ‘Iraq. 

Syrian-Catholic Community 

This sect has a famous historical monastery known as the 
St. Behiiam Monastery, but also locally known as Khudhur 
Monastery, which was built in the fourth century a.d. 
Of all the monasteries of ‘Iraq this is the oldest and the 
most famous, and stands like a fortress on the high Allan 
Mountain, north of Mosul. 
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THE PRESS 


DAILIES 

Al-Akhbar: Baghdad; f. 1938; Arabic; political and general; 
Propr. Jubran Melkon. 

Ai-Balagh: Mosul; f. 1926; morning; Arabic; political and 
general; Propr. and Editor Matti Sarsam. 

Al-Hawadith: Baghdad; f. 1941; evening; Arabic; general; 
Editor Adel Awni. 

Al-iraq: Baghdad; f. 1920; Arabic; political and general; 
Propr. Razzuq Ghannam. 

Al-Sttihad: Baghdad; f. 193S; morning r Arabic; political 
and general; Propr. and Editor Naji Salman Al- 
OUBAIDI. 

Al-Nass: Basra; f. 1930; morning; Arabic; political and 
general; Propr. and Editor Kadxr Al-Sayyab. 

Al-Nida’: Baghdad; f. 1944; morning; Arabic; political and 
general; Propr. and Editor Noor-Al-Deen Dauod. 

AS-Rai-Al-A’m: Baghdad; f. 1936; evening; Arabic; 
political and general; Propr. and Editor Mohamed 
Mahdi Al-Jawaheri. 

Al-Sa’ah: Baghdad; f. 1944; morning; Arabic; political and 
general; Propr. and Editor Sadr-Al-Deen Sharaf- 
Al-Deen. 

Al-Sbaa$3: Baghdad; f. 1944; morning; Arabic; political 
and general; Propr. and Editor Yahya Kassem. 

Al-Thaghr: Basra; f. 1932; Arabic; general. 

Ai-Yakdha: Baghdad; f. 1928; morning; Arabic; political 
and general; Propr. and Editor Salman Al-Safwanx. 

At-Yome: Baghdad; f. 1938; morning; Arabic; political and 
general; Propr. and Editor Jamil Roohi. 

Al-Zaman: Baghdad; f. 1937; Arabic; political and general; 
Propr. Tawfiq Al Sam'ani. 

Akhir Sa*ah : Basra; f. 1941; morning; political and general; 
Propr. and Editor Abdul Razzak Al-ISTasiri. 

Babil: Baghdad; f. 1944; morning; Arabic; political and 
general; Propr. and Editor Iskandar jVIa roof. 

Liwa-AMstiklal: Baghdad; 1 iQ 4 6 ^ morning; Arabic; 
political and general; owned and published by the 
Independence Party. 

Mosul: Mosul; f. 1947; morning; Arabic; political and 
general; Propr. and Editor Prof. Yon an Abboo Al- 
Yonan. 

Nasir-AI-Haq: Mosul; f. 1941; morning; Arabic; political 
and general; Propr. and Editor Mahmood Mufti 
Al-Shafeiyah. 

Sawt-Al-Ahrar: Baghdad; 1 1946; morning; Arabic; 
political and general; published by the political Liberal 
Party. 

The *lrai| Times: The Times Printing and Publishing Co. 
Ltd., Baghdad; English. 


PERIODICALS 

Al-Fural: Hillah; f. 1947; weekly; Arabic; social; Propr. 
and Editor Bakir Samara. 

Al-Ghury: Najaf; f 1939; weekly; Arabic, social and 
historical; Propr. and Editor Mohamed Ridha Al- 
Kashef Al-Ghata. 

Al-Hataf: Najaf; f. 1925; weekly; Arabic; social and re¬ 
ligious; Propr. Ja'far Al-Khalili. 

Ai-Hessoon: Baghdad; f. 1947; weekly; Arabic; social; 
Propr. and Editor Hashem Xoori. 

A!-Nadeem: Baghdad; f. 1939; weekly; Arabic; social; 
Propr. and Editor Nasir Girgees. 

Bareed AMoumoua’: Baghdad; f. 19471 weekly; Arabic; 
political and general; Propr. and Editor Sayid Salman 
Al-Sheikh Daoud. 

Feta-AI- 4 Iraq: Mosul; Arabic; general; Propr. Sa’duddin 
Ziadah. 

Kazmooz: Baghdad; f. 1939; weekly; Arabic; social; Propr. 
and Editor Fadhel Kassem Raji. 

Kirkuk: Kirkuk; f. 1926; weekly; social and general; owned 
and published by the Municipality of Kirkuk City. 

MAGAZINES, GAZETTES, AND BULLETINS 

Agricultural Bulletin, The: Baghdad; tri-monthly; Arabic; 
& agricultural; published by the Directorate-General of 
Agriculture. 

Al-Muallem Ai-Jadid ( The Modern Teacher): Baghdad; a 
tri-monthly magazine; Arabic; educational, social, and 
general; owned and published by the Ministry of 
Education. 

Baghdad Chamber of Commerce Magazine: Baghdad; 
monthly; Arabic; commercial, agricultural, and statis¬ 
tical; owned and published by the Baghdad Chamber 
of Commerce. 

‘Iraq Government Gazette, The: Baghdad; weekly; Arabic 
and English; legal and informative; published by the 
"Iraq Government Press. 

Journal of the Royal Faculty of Medicine, The: Baghdad; 
monthly; Arabic; scientific and educational; owned by 
the Royal Faculty of Medicine, Baghdad; edited by 
Dr. Hashim Al-Witry and Prof. W. R. M. Drew. 

Military Magazine, The: Baghdad; monthly; _ Arabic, 

! military; published and edited by the Ministry of 

I Defence, 
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PALESTINE 

GEOGRAPHY 


FRONTIERS 

Palestine is bounded on the north by the Republics of the 
Lebanon and Syria, on the east by the Hashemite King¬ 
dom of Transjordan, on the south by the Peninsula of 
Sinai which forms part of Egypt, and on the west by the 
Mediterranean. 

MOUNTAINS 

Nearly 36 per cent of the area of Palestine is hill country 
which can be divided as follows: Galilee in the north, 
Samaria in the centre, Judea in the south. The Galilee hill 
country is about 27 miles from north to south and about 
28 miles from east to west. The highest mountains are in 
Galilee, where Mount Azmon rises to 3,963 ft. 

The Samaria hill country has two important mountains, 
Mount Ebal and Mount Gerizim, both of about 900 m, or 
3,000 ft. 

RIVERS 

The main rivers in Palestine are the Jordan (length, 
157 miles) and its tributaries, the Hasbani, Liddani, and 
Banyas; the Yarmuk, a tributary of the Jordan, which only 
flows partially in Palestinian territory; and the Yarkon, 
a small river to the north of Tel Aviv. In the Jordan basin 
are to be found the main lakes. 

LAKES 

The Dead Sea is 48 miles long and 10 miles wide at its 
greatest breadth, and has a maximum depth of 1,310 ft. 
As a result of the evaporation of most of the six and a 
half million tons of water falling daily into the Dead Sea, 
the remaining water has accumulated a very high mineral 
content—about 25 per cent of solid substances, of which 
common salt (chloride of sodium) constitutes 7 per cent. 

Lake Tiberias measures approximately 14 miles from 
north to south and is 6 miles wide. It has a surface area 
of 122 sq. miles. 

Lake Huleh is situated 230 ft. below sea level in the 
Jordan Valley. 

PLAINS 

The plains are the most vital parts of the country, 
although they only cover one-sixth of the total area. 

The Coastal Plain stretches from Ras-en-Naqnra in the 
north to Wadi Gaza in the south and is about 118 miles 
(190 km.) long. Its beginning is the northern frontier, the 
junction of the Galilean mountains with the sea in the 
promontory called the Ladder of Tyre. The plain measures 
5 miles in width at Acre and less than 3 miles wide for 
about 12 miles south of Haifa; from Natanya to Tulkarm 
it is 11 miles wide. Its maximum width is a little over 11 
miles, from the sea near Gaza to below Bir Abu Mansur. 

The coast is lined with sand dunes, which, unless fixed 
with vegetation, are driven inland by wind and engulf 
cultivable land. Large swampy areas have been formed 
by these dunes, but many of these have been drained 
recently by Jewish settlers and intensive cultivation has 
been rendered possible. Formerly regarded as nncultivable 
from an agricultural point of view, the Coastal Plain is 
now the most important agricultural area of Palestine. 

Clays, sands, and loamy soils are to be found in the 
Coastal Plain, with a definite predominance of sand. In 
the east, towards the hill country, and in the Zevulun 
Plain (Acre) there are some important clay soils; the loamy 
soils occur in the south, below Rehovot, and are richer in 
plant nutritional value than the sandy soils. 


Quantities of underground water axe available at moder¬ 
ate depths, so that thousands of wells have been dug 
without serious lowering of the water table. 

The Coastal Plain is also the most vital area as far as 
Palestinian commerce and manufacturing are concerned. 
The principal port of the country, Haifa, is found here; it 
has 145,000 inhabitants and has one of the most up-to-date 
harbours in the Mediterranean, with connections to the 
hinterland of Syria, Transjordan, and 'Iraq. One branch 
of the ‘Iraq petroleum pipeline has ended in Haifa since 
1935, and since 1940 a large petroleum refinery has been 
operating there. 

j The Huleh Plain is an area of great diversity, including 
j beautiful and productive lands not yet rid of malaria. It 
is bounded on the west by the Xaftali hills of Upper 
Galilee and by the Golan and Bashan Mils on the east. 
Extending from the foothills of the Lebanon to the 
valley floor east of Safad, at the foot of Rosh Pina, it 
proceeds south for about 19 miles (30 km.). About 4 miles 
wide from east to west, the valley embodies great contrasts 
for such a relatively small area. In the north lies rich 
fertile land, enjoying perennial streams as well as reasonable 
rainfall, which produces wheat, maize, vegetables, fodder, 
and deciduous fruits. But out of the total land area of 
73 sq. miles (90 sq. km.), 14 sq. miles (35 sq. km.) are still 
infested with malarial swamps, whose peat content, how¬ 
ever, renders them potentially valuable. 

Til© N©g©v. Forty-five per cent of the area of Palestine is 
called the Negev (meaning the “south’'). It constitutes a 
natural region of its own, defined by soil structure and 
rainfall. It begins at the coast at Wadi Gaza and runs 
south of Bir Abu Mansur and south of the Hebron hills to 
the Dead Sea, near Ras ez Zuwiera. The soils of the Negev 
are loam or loess, but there is a coastal stretch of sandy 
soil reaching down to Khan Yunis. 

The population of the Negev is about 4 or 5 per cent of 
the total population of the country and has been estimated 
at between 60,000 and 80,000. There are three towns: 
Khan Yunis, Rafah, and Beersheba; about one-third of the 
population of these towns live on agriculture of an irrigated 
type, while the remainder Eve a nomadic existence. Baxley 
is the main crop; sheep and goats are reared. 

In the northern part of the Negev land is substantially 
cultivated in the coastal area, particularly where good 
loess soil occurs. During the day the air is intensely 
humid, which renders the problem of water less acute, and 
the Jewish Agency accordingly established three experi¬ 
mental stations in the Negev in 1943 to explore the agri¬ 
cultural potentialities of the area. In the main, however, 
the Negev is inhabited by nomadic Arabs. 

VALLEYS 

The Valley of Esdr&ton. This is known locally as the 
“Emek" (the valley). It is less than one-seventh the size 
of the Coastal Plain and divides the mountain block of 
Lower Galilee from the mountains of Samaria. It is the 
highway from 'Iraq and Transjordan to the important 
Coastal Plain and thence to Egypt, and on the ancient 
road where camels once passed, modem transport now 
provides rail and motor roads. 

The greatest length of the valley is about 30 miles; its 
greatest width about 12 miles. The soil is clay, difficult to 
cultivate but rich in nutritional value for plants, and it 
repays careful irrigation by its excellent productivity. 
Before Zionist immigration, the Valley of Esdxselon lay for 
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centuries as sinister swamps infested with malaria, but 
J ewish colonisation lias transformed it completely. Wheat, 
barley, fodder crops, sesame, vegetables, grapefruit, and 
even bananas are now produced in the “ Knack”. 

The climate is temperate in the greater part of the valley, 
with breezes like those ol the Coastal Plain; the mean 
maximum of the hottest month approaches 98° Fahrenheit 
(37°C.); rainfall is 400 mm. (1 5J in.). The elevation of the 
valley is generally Ironi 25-50 m. (So- rho it) below sea 
level, but east of Merhavya the land slopes down to 100 m. 
(33° ft-) below sea level towards the lleisan edge of the 
Jordan Valley, 

The Jordan Valley. Running from the southern edge of 
the Huh‘h Plain to the northern end of the Dead Sea, the 
Jordan Valley is about one-iifth the size of the Coastal 
Plain. Its area includes the Ginozzar Basin, the Dagania 
area, the Beisan Plain, and the Plain of Jericho. At its 
maximum width the valley measures about C4 miles; the 
depression falls from an above-sea-level height of over 
3,000 ft. to the surface of the Dead Sea, 

The Jordan Valley contains three important lakes: Lake 
Huleh, 230 ft. below sea level; Lake Tiberias, 680 ft. below 
sea level; and the Dead Sea, 1,280 ft. below sea, level. 

The soils in the north are clay, while in the south they 
Contain disintegrated limestone; about one-third of the 
surface of the Jordan Valley has been estimated as un- 
cultivable. 

The temperature is as high as 107.6°F. (42°C.) in the 
summer, oUen accompanied by a high humidity. Under 
irrigation, date palms, bananas, tomatoes, fodder, and 
other crops llourish, but agriculture is only possible in 
irrigated areas. An interesting project called the Jordan 
Valley Authority, on the lines of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, has been proposed by the famous American 
soil conservationist, Dr. Lowdermilk, who advocates the 
canalisation of the Jordan and its tributaries so that the 
dry lands of the Jordan may benefit by irrigation, and also 
the utilisation of Hie deep decline of the Jordan channel 
for power generation. 

TOWNS 

Jerusalem is a city of hills, rising on Mount Scopus to 
2,693 ft- above sea level. Its importance as a capital derives 
from two factors: the ancient and the modern. The Old 
City has historic associations for three great religions and 
attracts thousands of pilgrims and visitors annually. The 
Neve City is the seat of Governmental administration, and 
also contains the headquarters of such official bodies as the 
Va’ad Leunii, the vSupreme Moslem Council, and the Chief 
Rabbinate. Jerusalem is also the cultural centre of the 
country, and is^ the site of the Hebrew University, the 
Hadassah Hospital, and numerous schools and colleges; 
its economic importance is considerable, as it contains 
over two hundred industrial establishments and is also the 
headquarters of the Palestine Potash Company. 

Haifa's development as a town began in 1870, but 
received new impetus from the inception of British civil 
administration in igto, from large-scale immigration in 
*933* from the comprehensive town-planning scheme 
prepared by Sir Patrick Abercrombie in 1934 for the 
development of the Haifa Bay area. The new Jewish 
quarter, Hadar-Hacarmel, has developed into a beautiful 
modem suburb. 

To the north of Haifa stands the ancient town of Acre* 
famous for its historic associations (the Crusaders' walls, 
efxgL and stpl farther north, in the Lebanon, the snowy 
peak of Mount Honaon, known since Biblical days. 

Sixty-seven miles south of Haifa lies TeS Aviv, the largest 
Jewish city in the world. It had about 180,000 inhabitants 
at the ©nd of 1946, and only 2,084 hi 1920, Tel Aviv is 


considered the most modern and hygienic city in the entire 
Middle East and is the industrial, financial, and com 
mereial centre of modern Palestine. 

The history of Tel Aviv (Hill of Spring) is a romantic 
one. It had a mushroom growth and is now almost a 
garden town, with every amenity that up-to-date town 
planning and startling modem functional architecture can 
provide. As a port Tel Aviv came into existence during 
the disturbances of 1936-37 and is rapidly increasing in 
impoitance. It is the only town in Palestine maintaining 
its o\s n hospitals, clinics, and schools, while its social ser¬ 
vices, social aid, free medical aid to the poor, and the issue 
of free meals at schools are unique in the country The 
municipal services of Tel Aviv and its economic, social and 
cultural pre-eminence render it of immense importance. 

Jaffa has a population of about 102,000. It is one of the 
most ancient cities of the world and is said by legend to 
be named after Noah's son Japhet. It figured largely in 
the Crusades and in the Ottoman and Arab conquests of 
Palestine. Under British Mandatory administration Jaffa 
has been the port for Southern Palestine and Jerusalem 
particularly for the export of citrus fruit, which is the 
staple export crop of the country. “Jaffas” are synony¬ 
mous with well-grown Palestinian oranges. The main 
industrial activities of Jaffa are oil presses, soap manu¬ 
facture, and cigarette production. 

Other important towns situated in the Coastal Plain are 
Gaza, Petah Tikvah (famous as the first Jewish settlement 
in 1878 and the youngest municipality), Rehovot (known 
for its agricultural research stations), Rishon-le-Zion, 
Ramleh, and Lydda. Jewish colonisation, settlements, and 
agriculture have made the Coastal Plain the most important 
part of Palestine. 


HARBOURS 

Haifa Port. Haifa Port is situated on the southern shore 
of the Bay of Acre. The harbour is enclosed by two main 
breakwaters, the main one being 7,250 ft. long and the lee 
breakwater 2,510 ft. long. The entrance to the harbour 
is dredged to 37 ft. below mean sea level and is approxi¬ 
mately 600 ft. wide. The harbour water area is approxi¬ 
mately 27S.6 acres and is dredged as follows: 91.0 acres 
dredged to 37 ft. below mean sea level; 25.3 acres dredged 
to 33 ft. below mean sea level; 63.2 acres dredged to 30.8 ft. 
below mean sea level. The normal tidal variation is 12 in. 
above or below mean sea level and the maximum i6£ in. 
to 19 in. above or below mean sea level. 

The berthing facilities provided for shipping are as 
follows; main wharf, 1,312 ft. in length and dredged to a 
depth of 31 ft.; intermediate wharf, 361 ft. in length and 
dredged to depths of 18-20 ft.; lighter wharf, 574 ft. in 
length and dredged to an average depth of i6£ ft.; cargo 
jetty, 885 ft. in length and dredged to a depth varying 
from 16-30 ft.; oil jetty, 1,050 ft. in length. This jetty is 
of great importance, since it is the terminus of the ‘Iraq 
pipeline and is fed from 24 storage tanks. The jetty is 
situated in an oil dock and can accommodate two 12,000- 
ton tankers on each side. Facilities are available for the 
loading of oil to each vessel at the rate of 1,000 tons of 
refined or heavy oil per hour, providing each vessel is 
loading a different grade of oil. 

In addition to the facilities provided at the oil jetty, two 
12-in. submarine pipelines, 4,200 ft. long, are situated in 
Acre Bay to enable tankers to load and discharge without 
entering the harbour. 

Facilities are provided at the main breakwater for ships 
to moor while being loaded or discharged by lighter. 
Transit shed accommodation on the main and subsidiary 
wharves consists of eight sheds with a total floor area of 
242,187 sq. ft. In addition, open stacking areas for a total 
of approximately|3o,ooo tons of cargo are provided. 
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Cranage facilities consist of one fixed electric derrick 
crane capable of lifting 15 tons in a radius of 65 ft.; one 
15-ton steam travelling gantry crane; two 3-ton electric 
travelling portal cranes; one i|~ton travelling electric 
crane; one 5-ton petrol-electric mobile crane, and a floating 
steam crane capable of lifting 15 tons in a radius of 65 ft. 
Rail facilities for the clearance of cargo are provided at all 
main wharves and transit sheds. 

Jaffa Port. The Port of Jaffa consists of an open road¬ 
stead and a lighter harbour, the latter being protected by 
a breakwater 1,575 ft. long and comprising an area of 
approximately 5.8 acres dredged to a depth of 13 ft. and 
with an entrance 40 ft. wide. The depth of the water at 
the anchorage in the roadstead varies from 7-10 fathoms. 
The working of the port during November to March is 
often affected by weather conditions, which complicate 
loading from lighters to ships lying in the roadstead. 

Quays are designed for loading lighters and schooners 
and have a total length of 1,968 ft. Transit sheds and 
warehouses are provided, with a total floor area of 254,460 
sq. ft., together with an open stacking area of 68,897 sq. ft. 
Two 7-ton and three 3-ton fixed electric derrick cranes are 
provided. 

During the war Jaffa Port could not be used for its 
normal purposes owing to the exposed nature of its 
anchorages, but the extensive transit shed and warehouse 
facilities which exist at the port were utilised for the 
storage of foodstuffs imported under Government control. 
During 1943-44, for example, some 10,000 tons of food¬ 
stuffs were received for storage. Some of the sheds were 
made available to the military authorities during the war. 

Tel Aviv Port. Tel Aviv harbour is operated, maintained, 
and controlled by the Marine Trust Ltd. The port is 
subject to the same adverse weather conditions as the 
Port of Jaffa. Quays are now 1,312 ft. in length and there 
are several cranes, including one of 25 tons, three of 5 tons, 
two of 2-J tons and three of 1 ton. Before the w r ar the port 
was handling an average of 20,000 tons per month; some 
2,000 labourers of all types were employed. Its importance 
has grown steadily since the war. 

When Italy entered the war against the Allies in 1940 
the port was declared unusable for shipping as its exposed 
position invited the danger of submarine warfare. Thus 
the contribution of Tel Aviv Port to the war effort 
was considerable. Tugs, launches, pontoons, lighters, 
loading appliances were surrendered, and all facilities, in¬ 
cluding instructors, were made available to the Govern¬ 
ment. 

IRR1QATI0M 

Palestine's main agricultural problem is one of lack of 
water. In the early days of the Mandate a basic structure 
of potential water economy for Palestine was designed by 
the Jewish Agency—an earlier outline having been pro¬ 
jected by P. Rutenberg—but this plan was rendered in¬ 
operable by the drawing up of the boundaries of Palestine 
so as to exclude the Litani river and the sources of the 
Jordan. Plans for unified development had perforce to be 
abandoned and irrigation has been quite unintegrated. 
Irrigation is therefore still being investigated by a Water 
Research Bureau established by the Jewish Agency and 
the Jewish National Fund in 1940. 

Sufficient surface water for the irrigation of all suitable 
areas does not exist. The country has two perennial 
rivers, the Jordan (length, 157 miles) and the Markon 
(25 miles) and a number of minor rivers. The Jordan has 
a discharge of some 30-65 cu. yds. (10-50 cu. m.) per 
second in the summer, 65-130 cu. yds. {50-100 cu. m.) in 


the winter, and a yearly average of only 26 cu. yds. 
(20 cu. m.); its potential irrigation pow'er is high, for the 
existing power plant produces 24,000 h.p. The fiov r of 
the Yarkon is about 10 cu. yds (8 cu. m.) per second. The 
water used for irrigation front these rivers has up to 
now been used on a small scale and has been obtained by 
pumps. 

Water from springs is used to a limited extent. The 
springs aie found in the Maritime Plain in the Beisan area 
and also in the Jordan Valiev. They have a discharge of 
some 26 cu. yds. (20 cu. m.) per second, but archaic water 
regulations still in force cause much wastage. 

1 The main irrigation supply is drawn from subterranean 
resources, and there are about 2,800-3,000 wells through¬ 
out the country. The water in the Maritime Plain is 
situated about 30-90 ft. (10-30 m ) below ground near the 
shore and 90-130 ft. (30-40 m.j from the surface further 
inland; in the Emek the water is approximately 260-300 ft. 
(80-100 m.) below the surface. Most of the privately 
owned wells are of small size, yielding about 90 cu. yds. 
(70 cu. m.) (maximum estimate per hour), but the larger 
(in particular those belonging to municipal authorities, 
large companies, and communities) may give a maximum 
of 520 cu. yds. (400 cu. 111.) per hour. 

It may at this point be relevant to quote a recent survey 
on irrigation from the volume Palestine, Problem and 
Promise (a comprehensive economic study recently pub¬ 
lished by the Public Affairs Press, Washington, D.C.), in 
which the authors state: 

“Eighty per cent of the total irrigated area is located in 
the coastal plain. Almost all the Jewish citrus area lies 
along the coast from Kfar Warburg in the south to Benja- 
mina; while of the Jewish non-citrus irrigated area, more 
than half lies in the coastal plain (stretching from Gaza in 
the south to Nahariya in the north). Arab citrus cultiva¬ 
tion is also confined almost 99 per cent to the coastal 
area. Arab non-citrus irrigated area is limited to Beisan, 
J ericho and Upper Galilee; the exact amount under irriga¬ 
tion in each area is unknown." 

. . A large portion of all irrigation in Palestine is 
accomplished by the use of wells. The first deep well was 
dug in 1933 at Yavneel. An estimate of the number of 
wells in 1935 placed the figure at 2,500 to 3,000 with a 
yield of 200 cu. yds. (150 million cu. m.) per irrigation 
season. . . Palestine Electric Corporation water “is 
used largely where wells have gone dry or where water is 
saline. In 1944 the Corporation was irrigating about 
6,000 dunams, or about 10 per cent of its capacity. The 
ratio of land, irrigated by springs to that irrigated by 
wells is 1 : 20." 

Development of water resources in Palestine is carried 
on by many groups. The most important are the Mekoroth 
Water Co., the Palestine Economic Corporation, the Pales¬ 
tine Water Co., the Emek Water Co., the Giiboa Water 
Co., and the Sharon and Samaria "Water Cos, Settlements 
have formed water supply co-operatives, and small interest- 
free loans are granted by the Government to aid the costs 
of borings. 

The Palestine Land Development Co. has been granted 
a concession by which it may drain and irrigate the Huleh 
areas, and for this purpose utilise the Upper Jordan and 
Lake Huleh. It is hoped eventually that the realisation 
of this project might result in the irrigation of some 
864,885 acres (estimate quoted in the Anglo-Palestine Year 
Book , 1946); another interesting project put forward is the 
Hays-Savage general irrigation plan, based on Dr. Lowder- 
milk's original Jordan Valley scheme, prepared by the 
two leading American irrigation experts. 
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PEOPLES AND RELIGIONS 


PEOPLES 

According to national allegiance the two main groups of 
the population of Palestine are Arabs and Jews. As 
estimated at the end of 194G, less than 2 per cent of the 
people permanently resident in the country were persons 
outside these national groups. About 65 per cent of the 
total population is Arab and about 33 per cent Jewish. 

The Arab conquest of Palestine in the eighth century 
preceded a succession of migrations from the Arabian 
desert. According to religion, about 90 per cent of the 
Arab population are Moslem, about 9 per cent Christian, 
and about x per cent Druze. The Moslems of Palestine, 
with unimportant exceptions, speak Arabic as their 
mother tongue, as do the Christian Arabs. A certain econ¬ 
omic and cultural separatism can be noticed between 
Christian and Moslem Arabs, for the Christian Arabs of 
Palestine arc in the main urban, while the Moslems are 
little more than one-quarter urban. Of the total Arab 
population, about 4 per cent have immigrated from the 
Lebanon, Syria, Transjordan, and Egypt in recent years. 

The Jews in Palestine constitute the second largest 
element in the population; over two-thirds of the Jews 
living in Palestine at the end of 1947 were immigrants. 

The Jews are not divided into religious sects, but in the 
main profess loyalty to J udaism, although certain features 
of Jewish traditional ritual and observance are less rigidly 
maintained by sections of the community than in European 
Jewish life of former centuries. 

The only members who may be said to be “dissenters” 
are the Karaites, remnants of an ancient Jewish sect who 
rejected the Talmud in the eighth century of the Christian 
era and adhered only to oral and strictly Biblical tradition 
of Judaism without rabbinic interpretation. A mere hand¬ 
ful of Karaite families live a separate existence in Jeru¬ 
salem. Butin the main the Jewish community is gradually 
being welded together into a national entity, although 
born in different countries and thus having differing 
backgrounds. 

Many of the early settlers were Russians or Poles, 
members of the East European intelligentsia, some with 
Socialist leanings, some investing capital in the country. 
Prom 1933 onwards many German and Austrian Jews fled 
to Palestine and integrated themselves into the life of the 
country, where there are now Jews from every country in 
the world, particularly varied as regards Halutzim (young 
agricultural pioneers). 

The community professes the same faith (of a mono¬ 
theistic nature), which will be outlined below, and cele¬ 
brates the same religious and national festivals. But as 
far as origin and religious ritual go, the Jews are divided into 
two communities: Ashkenazim and Sephardim. The Ash¬ 
kenazim are the Jews from Eastern, Central or Northern 
Europe; their religious ritual may differ slightly in detail, 
but in the main they have a strong common cultural 
heritage and are often linked by Yiddish. (Yiddish is a 
language that has as its basis early mediaeval German with 
a strong element of Hebrew and flavours of Russian, 
Polish, and other Eastern European languages. In the 
main it is considered the language of “<»alut”—exile— 
and is discouraged in Palestine in favour of Hebrew—■ 
”Ivrit”-»~which ts spoken by all.) The Sephardim are less 


Western than the Ashkenazim and constitute one-tenth of 
the total Jewish population of Palestine. Sephardi Jews 
originate from Turkey, North Africa, Spain, and Portugal 
and it is interesting to note that though the prevail™ 
influence is that of the Ashkenazi Jews, who are more 
modern and Westernised, the modern Hebrew revival has 
been based on the Sephardi pronunciation of the ancient 
Hebraic tongue. 

LANGUAGES 

The official languages in Palestine are Arabic, English 
and Hebrew. 

POPULATION 

The official estimate of population at the end of 1946 
was 1,9x2,112. 

RELIGIONS 

Islam, The Moslems of Palestine are in the main Sunnis, 
with the exception of the small Mutwalli sect, and are 
divided among the four rites of the Sunni school of 
Moslem thought approximately in the following pro¬ 
portions: Shale 1 70 per cent, Hanbali 19 per cent, Hanafi 
10 per cent, and Maliki 1 per cent. The Christian Arabs 
are divided into many Christian churches; the predominant 
majority of them belong to the Greek Orthodox Church, 
whose Patriarch in Jerusalem is one of the four heads of 
the Holy Orthodox Christian Church. 

(See section on Islam under Saudi Arabia.) 

Judaism* History and Background. The religion, or way 
of life, which is known as Judaism has for long centuries 
been closely bound up with the life of the Jewish people as 
a national entity. It has been taken by them into almost 
all the lands of the civilised world throughout their long 
dispersion, and, as well as being a spiritual system with 
certain immutable tenets, is a way of life based on social, 
moral, and religious legislation. This system of life and 
philosophy is founded on a series of laws which are said 
to have been divinely inspired, interpreted by Moses, and 
codified in the Pentateuch, or Five Books of Moses, in the 
Old Testament. Judaism has often taken on different 
forms according to historic circumstance, so that it is 
interesting to compare patriarchal or prophetic Judaism 
with Hellenic Judaism, mediaeval Rabbinic scholarship, 
the mystic Chassidic movement in Eastern Europe, and 
such widely different modern trends as the Reform move¬ 
ment in America and the neo-orthodoxy of the Frankfurt 
school. Since it is not possible, however, to give a survey 
of Judaism from the first exile and the Babylonian Talmud 
down to the present day, it will be sufficient to outline 
salient points that have emerged from the vast mass of 
scholarship and philosophy that have accumulated, century 
after century, round the Hebraic conception of God. 

The Monotheistic Belief and the Nature of God. The 
first and most significant principle of Judaism is that it is 
an ethical monotheism. Throughout the centuries this 
unique monotheism has been emphasised by an intensive 
repetition of the One and Indivisible Unity of God. This 
idea finds expression in a sentence which recurs again and 
again in all prayers: “Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God, 
the Lord is One.” It is the last utterance of the Jew on 
his deathbed and the triumphant affirmation of the 
principle for which the religious Jew stands. 
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God is represented as being incorporeal—“He has 
neither bodily form nor substance; we can compare nought 
to Him in His Holiness”—and likewise timeless—"He was 
before anything that hath been created—even the first; 
but His existence had no beginning.” As such, He is 
without ordinary human attributes, but nevertheless He 
is constantly called "Our Father, our King”, and is alluded 
to as "slow to anger and plenteous in mercy”. The Hebrew 
conception of God acquired universality with, the age of 
the Prophets, . . . "The Creator of heaven and earth, to 
whom alone all knees must bend in humble adoration” 
(Isaiah), and although the Siniatic covenant between God 
and Israel renders Israel "a kingdom of priests”, Jewish 
thought looks forward to a recognition of monotheism by 
all nations and the restoration of the Kingdom of God 
throughout the earth. 

The Law or " Torah”. Besides this monotheistic prin¬ 
ciple, which is the pivot of Jewish thought, a way of 
conduct for man has been outlined In the Law (the Torah), 
The Torah invests almost every act of man with divine 
significance, so that there is no dividing line between life 
and all its practical Implications and religion. This is the 
significance of the claim that "Judaism is a way of life”. 
The Torah is the focus of Jewish life; it epitomises Mosaic 
Law and is said to have been revealed to Moses on Mount 
Sinai. Continual emphasis is laid on education and the 
study of the Law. This has been vividly expressed by a 
sage: "On three things the world is based: on the Torah, 
on the Temple service, and on the practice of Charity.” 
Indeed, study of the Law Is represented as an intensifica¬ 
tion of the bond between man and God. The series of 
laws contained in the Torah are many and complex; each 
commandment is expressive of a fundamental ethical, 
moral or religious idea destined to govern the life of man 
and to lead Mm to moral perfection. Moreover, an elabor¬ 
ate system of social legislation is outlined in the Torah, 
and it is, for example, significant that so many centuries 
ago, when the vast majority of the world was uncivilised 
and idolatrous, express commandment should have been 
laid down for the protection of the widow and the orphan, 
and the care of the "stranger witMn the gates”. Written 
laws are supplemented by oral teachings and, as Mai- 
monides declared, it is a firm article of J ewish faith that 
"the Law will never he changed and no other doctrines 
will be given to man by God”. Ethical concepts of a high 
standard of spiritual development emerge from an intricate 
mass of commandments. 

The Torah signifies law and doctrine, but is opposed to 
the Pauline conception of faith as blind and dogmatic; the 
pious Jew looks on the divine commandments as a source 
of spiritual joy. "God has given the children of Israel so 
many commandments to increase their merit.” It is with 
this mental attitude that he regards the 613 command¬ 
ments. 

Religious Festivals and their Significance. The Sabbath 
and the festival seasons, with the ceremonies accompanying 
them, and the significant emphasis on the sanctity of home 
life and the family, all play their part in the preservation 
of Israel as a religious entity, forging a chain of tradition 
with strong emotional and intellectual associations. The 
Sabbath, with its possibilities of spiritual recreation, has 
always been a vital force in affirming the solidarity of the 
Jewish people. The three main festivals celebrate events 
in the spiritual development of that people. Passover 
commemorates the exodus of the Jews from Egypt and is 
rich in colourful ceremony and mystic symbolism. Pente¬ 
cost commemorates the revelation on Mount Sinai and 
the granting of the Ten Commandments as a charter of 
civilisation. The Feast of Tabernacles, with its injunction 
to sojourn temporarily in huts, symbolises the forty years 


in the wilderness before the entry Into the Promised Land. 
Of inestimable importance are the Hew Year (occurring 
about September-October, according to the Christian 
calendar) and the Fast Day of Atonement, about ten 
days afterwards. On this latter occasion the Jew is called 
upon to fast and to remember that "Man’s origin is dust 
and his termination is dust”, and to return to Clod in true 
repentance. The word for "repentance” In Hebrew is 
"Teshuvah”, meaning "return” and therefore "return to 
God”. According to Jewish philosophy repentance plays 
a very important part: "Have I any pleasure at all that 
the wicked should die? salth the Lord God; and not that 
he should return to Ms ways and live?” (Ezek. xviii. 23, 
32). The sages of the Talmud reaffirm the renascent 
character of repentance by the following poetic utterance: 
"Even before the world was created, repentance was called 
into being,” Since there is no confessional and no mediator 
between God and man, the return of the sinner is only 
possible through penitence. "Prayer, penitence, and 
charity” are specifically mentioned as of great regenerative 
value to the human soul. (In this context it Is significant 
that the Hebrew word for charity is synonomous with the 
word for righteousness.) 

The Nature of Man; the Question of Free Will. Judaism 
differs from Christianity in that it recognises no doctrine 
of original sin. Man is a creature of inner conflicts; he has 
a good and an evil inclination -which, are constantly at 
war. He has freedom of choice; although the ultimate 
decision is foreknown by God, who is omniscient, it is not 
pre-destined, as it is acccording to Greek philosophy. "I 
call on heaven and earth to witness this day that I have 
set before you life and death, blessing and curse; therefore 
choose thou life, that thou and thy seed may live” (Deut. 
xxx 19-20). The Mishneh teaches that "Everything is 
foreseen by God, and yet He has given to man freedom of 
will.” Theologians and philosophers of the Middle Ages 
declared that the belief in a divine Providence was a 
fundamental doctrine of Judaism (Maimonides). Although 
Judaism postulates immortality, and Hebraic literature 
abounds with references to "the world to come”, it does 
not specify that this world is merely the preparation for 
the w r orld to come, and of little relative importance. In 
fact, it lays the main emphasis on etMcal conduct in the 
w r orld below, caring little for asceticism; although, on the 
other hand, it repudiates gross materialism and sensuality 
as out of harmony with the essential balance and dignity 
which should distinguish man from the lower creatures. 

Man's Relationship to Society. In man’s dealing with 
man, Judaism has explicit guides. A system of human 
conduct was outlined briefly by the sage Hillel, who was 
once mockingly asked by an idolater to expound the 
essence of Judaism while standing on one leg. He replied: 
"What is hateful to thee, do not unto thy neighbour,” 
adding, however, "Go and learn,” thus summing up 
Judaism under two implications: ethical conduct full of 
loving kindness and justice, and the study of the Law. A 
passage in Deuteronomy enjoins the love of the stranger 
("For ye were strangers yourselves in the land of Egypt”) 
and the protection of the widow and the orphan. The 
Christian "Love thy neighbour as thyself” is anticipated 
in the Old Testament. The love of God, which is positively 
commanded ("And thou «halt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart and with all thy soul and with all thy might”) 
must also be expressed in the love of His creatures. The 
Torah teaches moral purity, and family life is regarded as 
the natural safeguard against immorality. TMs attitude 
of Rabbinic thought therefore led to the advocacy of 
marriage as the assumption of responsibility towards 
society and discouraged celibacy. Asceticism and with¬ 
drawal from the world have not been advocated. Other 
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guides to human conduct continually stress education and 
study, and the supremacy of the mind over the passions. 
A father is positively commanded to teach his children, 
particularly in the religious sense (“And thou shalt teach 
it to thy children.”). 

The Messianic Idea . No outline of the ideas associated 
with Judaism would be complete without an outline of the 
Messianic idea. Whereas Christian thought believes that 
the Redeemer of mankind visited the earth in the form of 
Jesus Christ, Judaism still awaits the coming of the 
Messiah. Throughout the centuries the Jews have felt 
that a Redeemer, whose advent the Prophets foretold, 
would arise, who would gather together the scattered rem¬ 
nants of the people of Israel and lead them back to their 
historic homeland. As far as the national character of 
Judaism is concerned, daily prayers arc specific in the 
spiritual value of Zion: “For Thy Law went forth from 
Zion . . “And bring us back to Zion, Thy holy city 
. . “Speedily, in our days, O Lord, rebuild Thy sanc¬ 
tuary in Zion . . “By the waters of Babylon, we sat 
down and wept, yea, we wept when we remembered 
Zion . . . how shall we sing the Lord's song in a strange 
land?” Each year the destruction of the Temple by the 
Romans is recalled with fasting and mourning, and in 
Palestine with pilgrimages of the devout to the Wailing 
Wall. It is often impossible to disentangle religious 
formula; from national customs; the orthodox Jew turns 
to the East when he prays and almost every prayer con¬ 
tains specific reference to Jerusalem (“If I forget thee, 
Jerusalem, may my right hand forget its cunning”) and 
the nostalgic hope of redemption for the Jews living in 
the Diaspora. 

Although the advent of the Messiah has a national 
significance, certain aspects of the idea have a universal 
application: “And it shall come to pass in the last days 
that the mountain of the Lord's house shall be established 
in the top of the mountains . . . And many peoples shall 
go and say, Come ye, let us go up to the mountain of the 
Lord, to the house of the God of Jacob ... for out of 
Zion shall go forth the Law, and the word of the Lord 
from Jerusalem. . . . And they shall beat their swords into 


ploughshares and their spears into pruning-hooks; nation 
shall not lift up sword against nation, neither shall they 
learn war any more” (Isa. ii. 2-4). J 

CHRISTIAN COMMUNITIES 

The Greek Orthodox Community of Palestine has approxi¬ 
mately 40,000 members. Its head is the patriarch who is 
established in Jerusalem, and it belongs to the Holy Ortho¬ 
dox Christian Church. 

The Roman Catholic Christians number about 15,000 
throughout Palestine. The patriarchate was established 
during the First Crusade, and is subject to the authority 
of the Vatican. 

The Greek Catholic Community numbers about 20,000, 
and Haifa is the seat of the metropolitan of Acre and 
Galilee, who is the supreme authority of the Greek Catholic 
Church. 

The Maronite Community, with approximately 7,000 
members, has its communal centres in Jaffa and Haifa. 
The Maronite patriarch resides in the Lebanon. 

Armenian Orthodox Community. The Armenian Ortho¬ 
dox Community has approximately 12,000 adherents, with 
a patriarch and four bishops residing in Jerusalem. 

The Armenian Catholic Community, with its religious 
centre in Jerusalem and the Armenian patriarch in Beirut, 
is one of the smallest Catholic communities in Palestine. 

The Assyrian Orthodox Community is situated in Jeru¬ 
salem, with a bishop established there. 

The Assyrian Catholic Community, with members mostly 
in Bethlehem and Jerusalem, is a former part of the 
Assyrian Orthodox Community. 

The Coptic Orthodox Community, with approximately 
1,000 adherents, is established in Jerusalem, with a 
cardinal appointed as spiritual leader. 

The Protestant Churches in Palestine are the Anglican, 
Baptist, and Scottish. The largest of them is the Anglican, 
with approximately 8,000 members. The spiritual head 
of all Protestant communities is the Anglican bishop in 
Jerusalem. 
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BEFORE 1914 

Palestine is one of the earliest homes of the human race. 
Archaeologists tell ns that cave deposits of human origin, 
probably about 150,000 years old, have been discovered 
in various parts of the country. As early as 3000 b.c. a 
people termed Canaanite, then Phoenician, and later 
Carthaginian, and speaking a Semitic language, inhabited 
the country. 

According to the Old Testament and to ancient tradition, 
the original father of the Semitic people was Abraham, 
who left his home in Chaldea (in Mesopotamia) to wander 
forth to the land of Canaan, leaving the idolatrous practices 
of his forefathers and proclaiming the call of monotheism. 
The character of this journey has been described in the 
Old Testament and has been invested with a divine 
significance. Some of his descendants settled in the land 
of Canaan and adopted a Canaanite dialect. He took with 
him his brother’s son Lot, the father of Moab and Ammon. 

It is unnecessary to recall here the early history of the 
Hebrew people, well known to the world through its account 
in the early part of the five books of Moses, hut nevertheless 
there are certain features of Israelite history in early 
Palestine which may be recalled with advantage here. 
Tradition holds that part of the Hebrew people later 
sojourned in Egypt, and one school of modern historical 
scholarship supports the Biblical theory, suggesting that 
the Hebrew exodus from Egypt took place between 1290 
and 1260 b.c. Tradition relates that Moses led the people 
out of their slavery in Egypt, and the anniversary of their 
crossing the Red Sea is still celebrated by religious Jews 
at Passover, a festival occurring in the early spring. 

The early history of the country is one of constant cap¬ 
ture and recapture by hostile tribes. The Israelites, who 
had settled in the previously termed land of Canaan and 
constituted a society ruled in the main by the Ten Com¬ 
mandments, which were said to have been received by 
Moses on Mount Sinai by divine inspiration, were con¬ 
stantly threatened by hostile tribes and conquered by the 
Philistines about the period of 10S0 b.c. The Philistines 
gave their name to modem Palestine and are mentioned 
in the Old Testament particularly, it will be recalled, in 
connection with the story of Samson, whose renowned 
strength inspired a sort of early resistance movement. 

About 1025 b.c. the kingdom of Saul was established 
and Israel united under her early kings. In 995 b.c. Saul 
was succeeded by David of Bethlehem, who subdued 
various rebellions; but it was in the reign of King Solomon 
(970-935 b.c.) that the first great Temple at Jerusalem was 
established and Israelite rule reached its greatest terri¬ 
torial extent and its highest point of national and cultural 
unification. David effected national unity and established 
the Hebrew kingdom as a great Powder. 

The reigns of David and Solomon represented focal 
points of greatness in Hebraic culture as well as political 
power. Ethics and religion had commenced, in the historic 
sense, for the Hebrew people with Abraham's departure 
from idolatry and the heathen beliefs of his fathers; It 
progressed towards the welding of the Hebrew tribe into 
one national entity under the monotheistic Law of Moses, 
outlining belief and conduct. David, a ’warrior king, is 
chiefly remembered to-day as the lyric poet of the Psalms, 
but it was in the luxurious reign of King Solomon that the 


First Temple w'as erected. An era of intense cultural and 
aesthetic activity was attained at this time. The character 
and intellectual outlook of King Solomon have come down 
to the world through the ages in the philosophical treatise, 
the Book of Ecclesiastes (Kohelet), the exotic imagery of 
the Song of Songs, and the Proverbs. 

The Division of the Kingdom: Conquest, Captivity, and 

Return. From this peak period of greatness there was a 
great decline in which the kingdom suffered division: Israel 
in the north under Jeroboam, and Judah in the south under 
Reheboam. About 930 b.c. an Egyptian invasion swept 
over the land, and historians allege that the capture and 
sack of Jerusalem has been recorded upon the walls of 
Karnak. In 895 b.c. it w r as freed by Asa of Judah and then 
began a long history of intrigue under Ahab of Israel, who 
introduced idolatry and was rebuked by the prophets 
Elisha and Elijah. 

Assyrian invasions were succeeded by the conquest by 
Nebuchadnezzar of Babylon. This was the First Exile and 
great deportations of Judeans began, to be recorded for all 
time in the exquisitely nostalgic w r ords of the psalmist: "By 
the waters of Babylon, we sat down and wept, yea, we 
wept when we remembered Zion . . . How shall we sing 
the Lord’s song in a strange land?” The Temple fell in 
586 b.c. and a considerable portion of the people emigrated 
under the prophet Jeremiah. In Babylon, Jewish life 
gradually reasserted itself under the leadership of such 
men as Daniel and Ezekiel. It was at this time that the 
name "Jews” rather than "Israelites” began to be used. 

Forty-eight years after the destruction of the Temple 
the Babylonian kingdom passed into the power of Cyrus, 
King of Persia, who permitted a return, and under Zeru- 
babbel the Euphrates was crossed. The exiles also re¬ 
turned under Ezra the scribe, and in 516 b.c. the Second 
Temple was built. But successive foreign Powers now 
swept over the country with various results. In 332 
Alexander the Great offered sacrifices in the Temple, but 
spared Jerusalem, In 320 b.c. Ptolemy entered Jerusalem. 

Gr&co-Roman Period. The influences of the Graeco- 
Roman school of thought had an enormous intellectual 
effect and many Jews assimilated themselves to the philo¬ 
sophical trends of Hellenism. The old Philistine towns 
became Greek and new Greek cities were established in 
Transjordan. One landmark in the history of assimilation 
is the translation of the Hebrew scriptures into Greek—the 
"Septuagint”. 

In 223 b.c. Antiochus the Great, King of Syria, took 
Palestine. In 168 b.c, the Syrians pillaged the Temple, 
which was dedicated to Jupiter Olympus, and began the 
persecution of the subjected Jews. The desecration of the 
Temple had a militant effect on the people: the priest 
Mattathias raised the standard of resistance and was 
succeeded by his son, Judas Maccabeus; guerilla warfare 
against the ruling Powers was waged under the Hash- 
moneans (Maccabees). 

About zoo b.c. a Jewish State was re-established in 
the territory of Palestine. But misrule resulted in civil war* 
and amidst the chaos Roman rule was imposed without 
difficulty. In u n. Pomnev took Jerusalem. "Pompey 
made war on 1 
Temple was in 
its treasures u 
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Sanhedrin, a council of seventy-one learned men chosen 
lor their character and "wisdom, was set up for religious 
and civil guidance, and was tlie beginning of an early 
court of justice. 

Tlie Konmn influence in Palestine was strong in the 
reign ol I feiod, whose diplomatic intrigues secured the 
somewhat unreliable friendship ol tlie, powers at Home. 
As a, contrast to the* assimilation of Korn an ways oi life 
and thought, tin 1 golden age of Talmudism was reached 
about 3" _ b.c. when 11 tiled (a sage whose sayings are 
recorded in Jewish literature still rend and studied to¬ 
day) emigrated from Babylon, where he was born, to 
Palestine, to study and to teach. In 18 b.c. the Temple 
wa,s luxuriously rebuilt by Herod at Jerusalem. 

The Christian Era. It is unnecessary to relate here the 
effects of the life and death of Jesus in the world and the 
history of^ the rise of Christianity as the predominant 
religion. Those of the Jews who followed His teachings 
became Christians, while the others rejected Him as the 
Messiah whose coining had been prophesied in the Prophets. 
Meanwhile, the Romans tightened their control of Pales¬ 
tine. In a.d. 40 the Roman Emperor Caligula commanded 
the Jews to set up his statue in the Temple at Jerusalem. 
The administration of Pontius Pilate (a.d. 26-36) was 
marked by acts of barbaric cruelty and utter disregard of 
religious susceptibilities. Herod’s grandson, Idcrod Agrip- 
pa, rebuilt the Third Wall of Jerusalem under tlie Romans 
in a.d. 41. 

In a.d. 44 Palestine became a Roman province, and in 
a.d. 62 the gradually growing separation between those 
Jews that had become adherents of the new religion and 
those that remained faithful to older tradition culminated 
in the removal of the former’s headquarters from Jerusalem 
to Telia, beyond the Jordan. 

There had been continual intercourse between Jews 
living in Rome and in Palestine, and when the situation 
of those in Rome deteriorated considerably, the Jews of 
Javneh in Palestine tore down an altar erected to the 
emperor by heathen residents, and massacre was only 
averted by the temporising of Petronius, the military 
governor of Syria, and the murder of Caligula in a.d. 41. 
Meanwhile, relations with Rome deteriorated steadily, for 
the continual provocation of Roman soldiery and the 
repressive measures taken by the Roman authorities to 
subdue the population aroused the antagonism of both 
religious zealots and outraged patriots. The procurators of 
Rome plundered whole cities and many communities were 
totally ruined. 

An insurrection broke out in Judea in a.d. 66 after the 
murder of the high priest Hananiah; among the various 
commanders was Joseph (Josephus, the 4 'Jew of Rome”), 
whose chronicles have been so valuable a source of material 
to historians in all ages. The rebellion was quelled in 68 
by Vespasian, but Jerusalem continued to hold out under 
the leadership of a Jew called Johanan. Rut a few days 
before Passover, in the year a.d. 70, the Romans were 
victorious after six months* siege. Some months later the 
Temple was destroyed and with it large parts of the civilian 
population. 

The anniversary of the destruction of the Tempi© on 
tit© ninth day of Ab (August) is one of the major fasts in 
the Jewish calendar, and is still faithfully observed by 
many Jews all over the world and in the Yishuv (modern 
Palestine), where pilgrimages of devout men are made to 
the Wailing Wall of the destroyed Temple at Jerusalem. 

A second insurrection in a.d. 116 shook the power of 
Rome by contributing to the collapse of Trajan’s eastern 
campaign. The third war against Rome was attempted in 
a.O, X3X during the repressive reign of Hadrian, and was 


precipitated by the rumour of the projected conversion of 
Jerusalem into a heathen city. The inspiration of the up¬ 
rising was the famous scholar Rabbi Akiva, whose saying 
are recorded in Jewish literature. Although his field was 
religious jurisprudence. Rabbi Akiva was also an ardent 
patriot and lent the support of his influence to Simon Bar 
Coehba (“Son of the Star”), the military leader of the 
insurrection. The rebellion was quelled, and in 136 Rabbi 
Akiva suffered a martyr’s death at the hands of the 
Roman oppressor. All Jews, on pain of death, were for¬ 
bidden to approach Jerusalem; but for two years Jewish 
sovereignty had been established against the might of 
Rome. I11 the ensuing battle Roman legions had been 
severely battered, but half a million Jews were killed. 

Rome continued to attempt to suppress the teachings of 
the Torah (religious, moral, and social Law of Israel), but 
although the Jews were driven away into exile and settled 
in all corners ol the earth, a strong bulwark against 
assimilation and a certain amount of national unity was 
preserved by the adherence to religious practice and by 
Messianic belief. “To pious Jews, Jerusalem has always 
been the centre of hope and prayer. . . . Daily they 
repeated: 'And to Jerusalem Thy City, return in mercy, 
and dwell therein . . . rebuild it soon, in our days. . . . 
Accept, O God, Thy people Israel and their prayer . . . 
and let our eyes behold Thy return in mercy to Zion’.” 

The Moslem Era. After the dispersal of the Jews from 
Palestine, Roman, and later Byzantine, rule endured until 
the capture of Damascus in a.d. 614 by the Persians. This 
meant that Christianity, introduced into the country by 
the Romans after the conversion of the Emperor Constan¬ 
tine (in a.d. 3x2), was no longer the authoritative force in 
the country. Mohammed had been bom in a.d. 580 and 
the great force of Islam soon became a powerful influence. 
In a.d. 633 two Moslem armies entered Palestine and de¬ 
feated the Byzantines; the following year the Mosque of 
Omar was built in Jerusalem. In 638 the Moslems, under 
Caliph Omar, took Jerusalem, and within two years the 
country was under the domination of Islam. 

Moslems have since claimed that Palestine was given to 
them by Allah as a result of the "jihad” (holy wax) in the 
seventh century, and that Palestine was the first place 
toward which Mohammed and the first believers turned 
their faces in prayer before the substitution of Mecca as 
the direction of prayer. Palestine was the stopping station 
of Mohammed on his fabulous nocturnal journey, and is 
to be the meeting place of all believers on the Day of 
Resurrection. After Mecca and Medina, Jerusalem is the 
third holy city in Islam. 

At the beginning of the ninth century Charlemagne, 
allied with Harun al Raschid, founded libraries and reli¬ 
gious institutions for the protection of Christianity in 
Jerusalem. Seven years later Harun acknowledged the 
Holy Roman Emperor as protector of Jerusalem and owner 
of the famous Church of the Sepulchre. The lot of the Jews 
remaining in Palestine was at this time an unhappy one, 
for it was in 807 that Harun al Raschid ordered them 
to wear the yellow badge which reappeared centuries later 
during the later Middle Ages and again in the modem 
persecutions of European Jewry. 

The power of Islam over Palestine did not long remain 
undisputed among the Christian Powers of Western 
Europe. In 1095 the Council of Clermont under Urban II 
called for the restoration of the Holy Land to Christianity, 
and a year later the First Crusade began. The most 
renowned of the Crusaders were Godfrey de Bouillon, 
Robert of Flanders, Raymond of Toulouse, and Bohemond. 
In X099, a year after the capture of Jerusalem by the 
Caliph of Cairo, Jerusalem was stormed and the population 
of Jews and Christians were massrered by the Crusaders. 
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Godfrey, later called “the Baron and Defender of the Holy 
Sepulchre”, ruled in four isolated districts—Jaffa, Jeru¬ 
salem, Ramleh, and Haifa. In 1104 the port of Acre was 
taken, and in 1118 the Orders of the Knights Templars 
and the Knights of the Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem 
were established. 

The Second Crusade, under the German Emperor Conrad 
III and Louis VII of France, ravaged the unhappy country 
in 1146-47, and strategic points throughout the country 
were taken and retaken throughout the next few years. 
Sultan Saladin defeated the Crusaders at Tiberias and 
Hattin and captured Jerusalem in 1187, and the Third 
Crusade of 1189-92 failed to recover Jerusalem. 

In 1191, however, Richard I of England (Cceur de Lion) 
and Philip Augustus of France took Acre; and in the course 
of the Fourth and Fifth Crusades respectively (1202-04) 
Palestine witnessed battle after battle. The Fifth Crusade 
was proclaimed by Pope Innocent III, and was accom¬ 
plished by John of Brionne, King of Jerusalem, and King 
Andreas II of Hungary. In 1219 the walls of Jerusalem 
were demolished by Melek el Unazzem, the Sultan of 
Damascus. As a result of the Sixth Crusade (1228-29) 
a treaty between Frederick II and the Sultan el Khamil 
of Egypt restored Jerusalem, Bethlehem, Nazareth, and 
other places with sacred associations, to the Christians. 

In 1244 the country was invaded by a force of Kharez- 
mian Tartars, who plundered the country, massacred 
Christians, Moslems, and Jews, and took Jerusalem. 
After the Seventh Crusade in 1248-52 Egyptians marched 
into Palestine and took Antioch. The end of the Crusades 
was marked by the fall of Acre, the last stronghold of 
Christianity, in 1291; the Kingdom of Jerusalem as 
a Christian entity then came to an end, although in 1359-69 
King Peter I of Cyprus founded the Order of the Sword 
for the delivery of Jerusalem. 

In 1492 commenced the expulsion of Jews from Spain 
and Portugal where many of them had established them¬ 
selves after the Dispersion, and where, while retaining their 
own specific cultural and religious orientation, they had to 
a certain extent integrated themselves into the life of the 
country; many settled in Palestine as refugees. 

In 1517 Egypt was conquered by the Turks and Pales¬ 
tine therefore became a province of the Turkish Empire. 
For three centuries after this “Palestine lived in peace 
hut had neither political history nor development”. Not 
until comparatively modem times in the long cycle of 
history did war threaten her soil again, i.e. until Acre 
resisted Napoleon Bonaparte in 1799. 

History Of Zionism. In 1831 Mohammed Ali Ibrahim 
Pasha, the Turkish Governor of Egypt, made himself in¬ 
dependent of Constantinople and took possession of Pales¬ 
tine; in 1841 Palestine was restored to the Turkish Empire. 
It was in the latter part of this century that the modem 
movement known to-day as Zionism arose—a movement 
whose relevance to Palestine cannot be underestimated, 
since it has radically changed the face and character of 
the whole country. The history of the Jews who had 
remained in Palestine throughout the centuries since the 
destruction of the Second Temple offered little hope to 
any visionary who thought in terms of a real, rather than 
a Messianic, return to Zion. It was the ideal of the religious 
Jew in the Diaspora to go to Palestine to die, hut not to 
five; it was his desire to spend his last days in the shadow 
of the Wailing Wall of the long-destroyed Temple, or if 
he must die in the Diaspora, to have a handful of Pales¬ 
tine soil sprinkled over his grave. Thus the idea of im¬ 
migration remained isolated in the realms of melancholy 
poetry until the coming of Zionism. 

During the nineteenth century the ideas leading to prac¬ 


tical action were generated. Historians will decide whether 
these ideas arose in answer to the conflicting nationalisms 
that were arising in the world to attain their full strength 
in the twentieth century, or whether they were the logical 
outcome of such events as the government-sponsored 
pogroms in Russia and severe economic oppression of Jews 
in Poland on the one hand, or of sporadic outbursts of 
anti-Semitism in Western European countries like France 
(the Dreyfus case, the Moratra case). 

In 1862 a German Jewish ecclesiastic, Rabbi Kalischer of 
Thom, advocated the rehabilitation of Jews in Palestine 
and a colonisation society to be founded for the express 
purpose of tilling the soil. The German Jewish philosopher, 
Moses Hess, continued this line of thought in Rome and 
Jerusalem. Again, in 1862 the Russian Jew, Leo Pinsker, 
published a brochure on Zionism following the Russian laws 
which confined Jews to the townships of the Pale. These 
were the intellectual forerunners of Zionism—a movement 
which later acquired various tendencies in philosophical 
and political directions now represented in the political 
parties of Jewish Palestine. Many publications appeared, 
and later the works of Ascher Ginzburg (known in Hebrew 
as Ahad Ha'am—one of the people) expressed the Zionist 
idea in more positive terms, not merely as a negative reply 
to persecution and homelessness, hut as the living urge 
of a nation without territory for a home, with its cultural, 
economic, and political structure. 

But the first real impetus to practical action was supplied 
by the Viennese Jewish journalist, Theodor Herzi. He was 
a noted feuilletonist in the Nem Freie Presse, very little 
interested in things Jewish, who attended the sessions of 
the Dreyfus trial and felt keenly the degradation of the 
Jewish captain; the enormous implications of the case did 
not escape him. “Suddenly, as if by inspiration, lie was 
an altered man; the Jewish question preoccupied his 
thoughts, and it presented itself to him neither as an 
economic nor as a religious, but as a political and national 
one. . . . Feverishly, as in a trance, he wrote in Paris his 
Jews* State at a time when he knew neither of Hess nor of 
Pinsker . . .” (1S95). He visited prominent Jewish per¬ 
sonalities all over Europe and at first gained little support, 
but in certain circles his ideas were seized on eagerly and 
it was owing to Herzi that the first Zionist Congress met 
in Basel in 1897. “It remained to define Zionism and to 
create the organisation for bringing it into effect. A plat¬ 
form was adopted—the Basel Programme—the first para¬ 
graph of which read; “Zionism aims at establishing for the 
Jewish people a publicly and legally assured home in 
Palestine, . . Two financial institutions were at once 
contemplated and before long created: The Jewish Colonial 
Trust, 1899, and the Jewish National Fund, 1901. There 
were many -types of Jews from all parts of the world at the 
Congress: the Zionists from Eastern Europe, known as the 
“Lovers of Zion”, already established some time; modem 
Western Jews with political opinions and experiences 
already well defined; orthodox Jews anxious to represent 
religious interests (Margolis and Marx, “History of the 
Jewish People”, 1927). 

Meanwhile, the Alliance Isrdalite Universelle had been 
founded in France and had established the first agricultural 
school in Palestine (1870), and Jews from Jerusalem had 
established the first settlement at Petah Tikvah (1878). 
Zionism's growth as a political force in the world was now 
established by HerzFs negotiations with Russian and 
British statesmen, as well as his interviews with the Grand 
Duke Frederick of Baden, with the Emperor of Germany, 
and with the Sultan Abdul Hamid II in 1901. In 1905 
Britain offered Uganda to the Jews, but in view of the 
associations of the Jews with Palestine this offer was 
rejected. Leadership of the movement passed into other 
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hands at the death of Herzl, but the whole development of 
Zionism in Palestine was decisively affected by the Great 
War of 1914-18 and subsequent events. 

AFTER 1914 

The diplomatic negotiations during World War I which 
led up to the Balfour Declaration and the British Mandate 
for Palestine are now well known, but their recapitulation 
will be useful for reference. During the war Dr. Weizmann 
talked about Zionism to Mr. Lloyd George, with whom 
he had come into contact through the War Munitions 
Committee. (Dr. Weizmann, a lecturer in chemistry at 
Manchester University, had elaborated a valuable process 
for the production of acetone.) Early in 1915 Mr. Herbert 
Samuel (later to be the first High Commissioner) presented 
to the Cabinet a plan for the British administration of 
Palestine when the Turkish dominions should be dissected, 
in which he prophesied that “the scattered Jews would 
swarm back from all quarters of the globe and in due course 
obtain borne rule". On February 7th, 1917, when Lloyd 
George was Prime Minister of England and Mr. Arthur 
Balfour Foreign Secretary, a meeting took place between 
the representatives of the Zionists and Sir Mark Sykes, 
who was in charge of the Middle Eastern Department of 
the Foreign Office. He had already negotiated the Sykes- 
Picot Agreement with the French, but the Arabs and the 
Zionist organisation were unaware of this plan. 

^ I* 1 . France and Italy Mr. Sokolow, on behalf of the 
Zionists, received expressions of sympathy from official 
sources; and on a visit to America Mr. Balfour discussed the 
matter^with President Wilson and with Justice Brandeis 
of the Supreme Court, who was Chairman of the Provisional 
Executive Committee for General Zionist Affairs. In July 
1917 a formula was provided embodying “the principle of 
recognising Palestine as the national home for the Jewish 
people" and postulating "as essential for the realisation of 
the principle the grant of internal autonomy to the Jews 
in Palestine, freedom of immigration for Jews, and the 
establishment of a Jewish National Colonising Corporation 
for the resettlement and economic development of the 
country". The Government made certain modifications in 
this formula and on November 2nd, 1917, Mr. Balfour 
addressed a letter to Lord Rothschild containing the 
following pronouncement: 

THE BALFOUR DECLARATION 

Foreign Office, 
November 2nd, 1917. 

Dear Lord Rothschild, 

I have much pleasure in conveying to you, on behalf of 
His Majesty's Government, the following declaration of 
sympathy with Jewish Zionist aspirations which has been 
submitted to, and approved by, the Cabinet: 

"His Majesty's Government view with favour the estab¬ 
lishment in Palestine of a national home for the Jewish 
people, and will use their best endeavours to facilitate the 
achievement of this object, it being clearly understood that 
nothing shall be done which may prejudice the civil and 
religious rights of existing non-Jewish communities in 
Palestine, or the rights and political status enjoyed by 
Jews in any other country." 

I should be grateful if you would bring this declaration 
to the knowledge of the Zionist Federation. 

Yours sincerely, 

Arthur James Balfour. 

t Arab-Jewkfl Co-operation. The Zionist leaders recog¬ 
nised that a cardinal point in resettlement must be Arab- 
Jewish co-operation and that the rights of the Arabs in 
Palestine must be respected. In 1918 Dr. Weizmann, 


accompanied by Major W. Ormsby-Gore (now Lord Har 
lech), who was attached to the Zionist Commission as 
Political Officer for the Government, went to Akaba to 
meet Emir Faisal, a son of Husein, the Sherif of Mecca 
Husem had revolted against the Turks after a corre* 
spondence m 1915 with Sir Henry MacMahon, the British 
High Commissioner in Egypt who, on behalf of the British 
Government, had promised independence after the war to 
the Arab territories of the Ottoman Empire. 

The meeting between Dr. Weizmann and Emir Faisal 
resulted in the exchange of the famous Faisal-Weizmann 
Agreement and Faisal’s letter to Dr. Felix Frankfurter 
the text of both documents being given below. 


The Faisal-Weizmann Agreement. His Royal Highness 
the Emir Faisal, representing and acting on behalf of the 
Arab Kingdom of Hejaz, and Dr. Chaim Weizmann 
representing and acting on behalf of the Zionist Organisa¬ 
tion, . mindful of the racial kinship and ancient bonds 
existing between the Arabs and the Jewish people, and 
realising that the surest means of working out the con¬ 
summation of their national aspirations is through the 
closest possible collaboration in the development of the 
Arab State and Palestine, and being desirous further of 
confirming the good understanding which exists between 
them, have agreed upon the following Articles: 

Article 1. The Arab State and Palestine in all their 
relations and understandings shall be controlled by the 
most cordial goodwill and understanding, and to this end 
Arab and Jewish duly accredited agents shall be estab¬ 
lished and maintained in their respective territories. 


Article 2. Immediately following the completion of the 
deliberations of the Peace Conference, the definite boun¬ 
daries between the Arab State and Palestine shall be 
determined by a Commission to be agreed upon by the 
parties hereto. 

Article 3. In the establishment of the Constitution 
and Administration of Palestine all such measures shall 
be adopted as will afford the fullest guarantees for carry¬ 
ing into effect the British Government's Declaration of 
November 2nd, 1917. 


Article 4. All necessary measures shall be taken to 
encourage and stimulate immigration of Jews into Pales¬ 
tine on a large scale, and as quickly as possible to settle 
Jewish immigrants upon the land through closer settle¬ 
ment and intensive cultivation of the soil. In taking such 
measures the Arab peasant and tenant farmers shall be 
protected in their rights and shall be assisted in forwarding 
their economic development. 

Article 5. No regulation nor law shall be made pro¬ 
hibiting or interfering in any way with the free exercise 
of religion; and further the free exercise and enjoyment 
of religious profession and worship without discrimination 
or preference shall for ever be allowed. No religious test 
shall ever be required for the exercise of civil or political 
rights. 

Article 6. The Mohammedan holy places shall be under 
Mohammedan control. 

Article 7. The Zionist Organisation proposes to send 
to Palestine a Commission of experts to make a survey 
of the economic possibilities of the country and to report 
upon the best means for its development. The Zionist 
Organisation will place the aforementioned Commission at 
the disposal of the Arab State for the purpose of a survey 
of the economic possibilities of the Arab State and to report 
upon the best means for its development. The, Zioiiist 
Organisation will use its best efforts to assist the Arab 
State in providing the means for developing the natural 
resources and economic possibilities thereof. “ 
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Article 8. The parties hereto agree to act in complete 
accord and harmony in all matters embraced herein before 
the Peace Congress. 

Article 9. Any matters of dispute which may arise be¬ 
tween the contracting parties shall be referred to the British 
Government for arbitration. 

Given under our hand at London, England, the Third 

day of January One Thousand Nine Hundred and Nine¬ 
teen. 

Faisal ibx Husein 
Chaim Weizmann 

The Frankfurter Letter 

March 3rd, 1919. 

Bear Mr. Frankfurter, 

I want to take this opportunity of my first contact with 
American Zionists to tell you what I have often been able 
to say to Dr. Weizmann in Arabia and Europe. We feel 
that the Arabs and Jews are cousins in race, having suffered 
similar oppressions at the hands of powers stronger than 
themselves, and by a happy coincidence have been able 
to take the first step towards the attainment of their 
national ideals together. We Arabs, especially the educated 
among us, look with the deepest sympathy on the Zionist 
movement. Our deputation here in Paris is fully acquainted 
with the proposals submitted yesterday by the Zionist 
Organisation to the Peace Conference and we regard them 
as moderate and proper. We will do our best, in so far as 
we are concerned, to help them through. We will wish the 
Jews a most hearty welcome home. 

With the chiefs of your movement, especially with Dr. 
Weizmann, we have had and continue to have the closest 
relations. He has been a great helper of our cause, and I 
hope the Arabs may soon be in a position to make the Jews 
some return for their kindness. We are working together 
for a reformed and revived Near East, and our two move¬ 
ments complete one another. The Jewish movement is 
national and not imperialist: our movement is national and 
not imperialist; and there is room in Syria for us both. 
Indeed, I think that neither can be a real success without 
the other. 

People less informed and less responsible than our 
leaders and yours, ignoring the need for co-operation of 
the Arabs and Zionists, have been trying to exploit the 
local difficulties that must necessarily arise in Palestine in 
the early stages of our movement. Some of them have, I 
am afraid, misrepresented your aims to the Arab peasantry 
and our aims to the Jewish peasantry with the result that 
interested parties have been able to make capital out of 
wrhat they call our differences. 

I wish to give you my firm conviction that these differ¬ 
ences are not on questions of principle but on matters of 
detail, such as must inevitably occur in every contact of 
neighbouring peoples and as are easily adjusted by mutual 
good will. Indeed, nearly all of them will disappear with 
fuller knowledge. 

I look forward, and my people with me look forward, to 
a future in which we will help you and you will help us, so 
that the countries in which we are mutually interested may 
once again take their places in the community of civilised 
people of the world. 

Believe me. 

Yours sincerely, 
Faisal. 

The Mandate Established 

Disturbances in Palestine, which were due to the 
ambiguous position of the country after the termination 
of hostilities, precipitated the eagerly awaited decision of 
the Peace Conference (at which Great Britain was repre- 


) sented by Lloyd George and Lord Curzon). It was resolved 
: that the Balfour Declaration should be incorporated in the 
j Treaty of Peace with Turkey, and that the Mandate for 
j Palestine should be allotted to Great Britain. 

Developments subsequent to that decision included the 
establishment of Zionist headquarters in London under 
the direction of Dr. Weizmann and Mr. Sokolow. The 
Zionist Conference in London, under the President, Dr. 
Max Nordau, affirmed the determination of the Jewish 
people in Palestine to live in peace and friendship, and 
declared that the fundamental principle of Zionist land 
policy was that all land on which J ewish colonisation took 
place should eventually become the common property of 
the Jewish people, and designated the Jewish National 
Fund as the organ for carrying out this land policy in town 
and country. The Conference also dealt with the problem 
of immigration into Palestine, which had now become a 
problem of particular urgency. It was decided that a 
Central Immigration Office should be established in Jeru¬ 
salem without delay, and that Palestine offices should be 
opened in all countries expected to furnish contingents of 
young settlers, called Halutzim (the Hebrew word for 
"pioneers”). They were to be trained for agriculture or as 
artisans, be pronounced physically fit, and be able to speak 
Hebrew. Another fund, the “Keren Hayesod" (Foundation 
Fund) aimed at the collection of sums of money from Jews 
all over the world to be spent on buying land, immigration, 
social services, and education. 

The first High Commissioner, Sir Herbert Samuel, was 
appointed by the Government in 1920. It was during his 
term of office that substantial constitutional progress was 
made, notably his establishment of an Advisory Council 
consisting of ten unofficial members (four Moslems, three 
Christians, and three Jews) nominated by the High Com¬ 
missioner and ten official members, being the heads of the 
major departments of the reconstituted civil administra¬ 
tion. Further steps towards self-government were taken 
in the Palestine Orders in Council, 1922, which provided 
for the constitution of a Legislative Council to consist of 
eleven official and twelve elected members, namely, eight 
Moslems, two Jews, and two Christians. Other of Sir 
Herbert Samuel's reforms included fiscal reform, land 
registration, immigration, the customs tariff, building and 
town planning, and administrative district reorganisation. 

During Sir Herbert Samuel's term of office (1920-25) the 
Council of the League of Nations conferred on the British 
Government the Mandate for Palestine (1922), which came 
into force in 1923. The Articles of the Mandate are quoted 
at the end of the history section and therefore no comment 
or explanation are necessary. Another important decision 
was the creation of Transjordan as an independent 
emirate by the British authorities in 1922. 

The White Paper of 1 S 22 

In 1922 the British Government issued the White Paper 
interpreting the meaning of the “national home” as under¬ 
stood by thf* British Government: 
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social organisations, its own language, its own customs, its 
own life, has in fact ‘national' characteristics. When it is 
asked what is meant by the development of the Jewish 
National Home in Palestine, it may be answered that it is 
not the imposition of a Jewish nationality upon the in¬ 
habitants of Palestine as a whole, but the further develop¬ 
ment of the existing Jewish community, with the assistance 
of Jews in other parts of the world, in order that it may 
become a centre in which the Jewish people as a whole 
may take, on grounds of religion and race, an interest and 
a pride. But in order that this community should have 
the best prospect of free development and provide a full 
opportunity for the Jewish people to display its capacities, 
it is essential that it should know that it is in Palestine as 
of right and not on sufferance. That is the reason why it is 
necessary that the existence of a Jewish National Home in 
Palestine should be internationally guaranteed, and that it 
should be formally recognised to rest upon ancient historic 
connection." 

From 1925-28 the country progressed steadily under the 
High Commissionership of Lord Plumer. Government and 
people worked together on the beginnings of an industrial 
development. Lord Plumer established the "Standing 
Committee for Commerce and Industry", which con¬ 
tributed substantially to the subsequent welfare of the 
country. During Sir John Chancellor's tenure of office 
(1929-31) political unrest broke out in Jerusalem and was 
made the subject of an enquiry under the chairmanship of 
Sir Walter Shaw, and a report was presented to Parliament 
in March 1930 (Cmd. 3530). 

Sir Arthur Wauchope (1931-38) succeeded Sir John 
Chancellor and during his tenure of office important strides 
were made in agriculture and industry, and the citrus 
industry, which is the staple industry of the country, was 
established on a firm foundation. During this period the 
immigration figures rose considerably, as increasing num¬ 
bers of refugees from Nazi persecution were integrated into 
the life of the country as settlers, colonists, agricultural 
and industrial workers, merchants, and in various capaci¬ 
ties, including the intellectual life of the country. Immi¬ 
gration, which in the previous period had fallen to an 
insignificant level, was now resumed on a scale consistent 
with the principle of the economic absorptive capacity by 
which the number of immigrants to be admitted into the 
country was determined from year to year. 

. In 1936 political disturbances broke out again, and the 
six months' Arab strike and loss of life and property from 
the unrest resulted in the appointment of a Royal Com¬ 
mission in August 1936, under the chairmanship of Lord 
Peel, to investigate the causes and make recommendations. 
In the Report (Cmd. 5479, 1937) a theory advocating the 
advisability of partition was put forward, but remained 
imimpiemented owing to opposition in Parliament and 
from the Arabs. Scarcely less cordial was the reception 
of the idea among the Zionist leaders. As no agreement 
could be reached at the Round Table Conference of Jews 
and Arabs in Whitehall in February 1939, the British 
Government announced their own policy in the Palestine 
White Paper of May 1939, which may be seen in the follow¬ 
ing important extracts. 

The White Paper ©f 1039 

In this statement 4he obligations undertaken by the 
British Government in the Mandate are enumerated as 
follows: 

"(*) To Ijlace the country under such political, adminis¬ 
trative and economic conditions as will secure the 
establishment in Palestine of a national home for 
the: Jewish people, to facilitate Jewish immigration 
under suitable conditions, and to encourage, in co¬ 


operation with the Jewish Agency, close settlement 
by Jews on the land. 

(ii) To safeguard the civil and religious rights of all 
the inhabitants of Palestine irrespective of race 
and religion, and, whilst facilitating Jewish im¬ 
migration and settlement, to ensure that the rights 
and position of other sections of the population are 
not prejudiced. 

"(iii) To place the country under such political, adminis¬ 
trative and economic conditions as will secure the 
development of self-governing institutions." 

After this enumeration, and recalling that commissions 
of enquiry in the past had drawn attention to the ambiguity 
of certain expressions in the Mandate and found in this 
ambiguity and the resulting uncertainty as to the objectives 
of policy a fundamental cause of unrest and hostility be¬ 
tween Arabs and Jews, the British Government went on 
to state their conviction that in the interests of the peace 
and well-being of the whole people of Palestine a clear 
definition of policy and objectives was essential, and this 
was what the White Paper of 1939 attempted to do. 
Paragraph (4) of that document reads as follows: 

"(4) It has been urged that the expression f a national 
home for the Jewish people’ offered a prospect that 
Palestine might in due course become a Jewish State or 
Commonwealth. His Majesty's Government do not wish 
to contest the view, which was expressed by the Royal 
Commission, that the Zionist leaders at the time of the 
issue of the Balfour Declaration recognised that an 
ultimate Jewish State was not precluded by the terms 
of the Declaration. But, with the Royal Commission, 
His Majesty’s Government believe that the framers of 
the Mandate in which the Balfour Declaration was em¬ 
bodied could not have intended that Palestine should be 
converted into a Jewish State against the will of the 
Arab population of the country. That Palestine was not 
to be converted into a Jewish State might be held to be 
implied in the passage from the Command Paper of 
1922, which reads as follows:" 

(Here follows the paragraph of the White Paper of 
1922 quoted above.) 

“But this statement," continued the White Paper 
of 1939, "has not removed doubts, and His Majesty's 
Government therefore now declare unequivocally that 
it is not part of their policy that Palestine should become 
a Jewish State. They would indeed regard it as contrary 
to their obligations to the Arabs under the Mandate, as 
well as to the assurances which have been given to the 
Arab people in the past, that the Arab population of 
Palestine should be made the subjects of a Jewish State 
against their will." 

The description of the British Government’s conception 
of the Jewish national home given in the White Paper of 
1922 is then reproduced in the White Paper of 1939, which 
continues: 

“His Majesty's Government adhere to this interpreta¬ 
tion of the Declaration of 1917 and regard it as an 
authoritative and comprehensive description of the 
character of the Jewish national home in Palestine. It 
envisaged the further development of the existing Jewish 
community with the assistance of Jows in other parts of 
the world. Evidence that His Majesty’s Government 
have been carrying out their obligation in this respect 
is to be found in the facts that, since the statement of 
1922 was published, more than 300,000 Jews have im¬ 
migrated to Palestine, and that the population of the 
national home has risen to some 450,000, or approaching 
a third of the entire population of the country." 
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Then comes the following statement in Paragraph (8): i 

"His Majesty’s Government are charged as the man- ! 
datory authority ‘to secure the development of self- | 
governing institutions’ in Palestine. Apart from this ! 
specific obligation, they would regard it as contrary to 
the whole spirit of the mandate system that the popula¬ 
tion of Palestine should remain for ever under mandatory 
tutelage. It is proper that the people of the country | 
should as early as possible enjoy the rights of self- j 
government which are exercised by the people of 
neighbouring countries. His Majesty’s Government are 
unable at present to foresee the exact constitutional 
forms which government in Palestine will eventually 
take, but their objective is self-government, and they 
desire to see established ultimately. an independent 
Palestine State. It should be a State in which the two 
peoples in Palestine, Arabs and Jews, share authority in 
government in such a way that the essential interest of 
each are secured.” 

This is followed by these proposals: 

"(i) The objective of His Majesty’s Government is the 
establishment within ten years of an independent 
Palestine State in such treaty relations with the 
United Kingdom as will provide satisfactorily for 
the commercial and strategic requirements of both 
countries in the future. This proposal for the 
establishment of the independent State would in¬ 
volve consultation with the Council of the League 
of Nations with a view to the termination of the 
mandate. 

"(ii) The independent State should be one in which 
Arabs and Jewrs share in government in such a way 
as to ensure that the essential interests of each 
community are safeguarded. 

“(hi) The establishment of the independent State will be 
preceded by a transitional period throughout which 
His Majesty’s Government will retain responsibility 
for the government of the country. During the 
transitional period the people of Palestine will be 
given an increasing part in the government of their 
country. Both sections of the population will have 
an opportunity to participate in the machinery of 
government, and the process will be carried on 
whether or not they both avail themselves of it.” 

The next part of the White Paper was devoted to the 
question of immigration, and this is what the British 
Government said on this crucial subject: 

"Under Article 6 of the Mandate, the Administration 
of Palestine, ‘while ensuring that the rights and position 
of other sections of the population are not prejudiced » 
is required to ‘facilitate Jewish immigration under 
suitable conditions’. Beyond this, the extent to which 
Jewish immigration into Palestine is to be permitted is 
nowhere defined in the Mandate. But in the Command 
Paper of 1922 it was laid down that for the fulfilment 
of the policy of establishing a Jewish national home it is 
necessary that the Jewish community in Palestine should 
be able to increase its numbers by immigration. This 
immigration cannot be so great in volume as to exceed 
whatever may be the economic capacity of the country 
at the time to absorb new arrivals. It is essential to 
ensure that the immigrants should not be a burden upon 
the people of Palestine as a whole, and that they should 
not deprive any section of the present population of their 
employment. 

"In practice, from that date onwards until recent 
times, the economic absorptive capacity of the country 
has been treated as the sole limiting factor, and in the 
letter which Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, as Prime Minister, 
sent to Dr. Weizmann in February 193U it was laid 


down as a matter of policy that economic absorptive 
capacity was the sole criterion. This interpretation has 
been supported by resolutions of the Permanent Man¬ 
dates Commission. But His Majesty’s Government do 
not read either the Statement of Policy of 1922 or the 
letter of 1931 as implying that the Mandate requires 
them, for all time and in all circumstances, to facilitate 
the immigration of Jews into Palestine subject omy to 
consideration of the country’s economic absorptive 
capacity. Nor do they find anything in the Mandate or 
in subsequent Statements of Policy to support the view 
that the establishment of a Jewish national home in 
Palestine cannot be effected unless immigration is 
allowed to continue indefinitely. If immigration has an 
adverse effect on the economic position in the country, 
it should clearly be restricted; and equally, if it has a 
seriously damaging effect on the political position in the 
country, that is a factor that should not be ignored. 
Although it is not difficult to contend that the large 
number of Jewish immigrants who have been admitted 
so far have been absorbed economically, the fear of the 
Arabs that this influx will continue indefinitely until the 
Jewish population is in a position to dominate them has 
produced consequences which are extremely grave for 
Jews and Arabs alike and for the peace and prosperity 
of Palestine. The lamentable disturbances of the past 
three years are only the latest and most sustained mani¬ 
festation of this intense Arab apprehension. The methods 
employed by Arab terrorists against fellow Arabs and 
Tews alike must receive unqualified condemnation. But 
it cannot be denied that fear of indefinite Jewish im¬ 
migration is widespread amongst the Arab population, 
and that this fear has made possible disturbances which 
have given a serious setback to economic progress 
depleted the Palestine exchequer, rendered hfe and 
property insecure, and produced a bitterness between 
the Arab and Jewish populations which is deplorable 
between citizens of the same country. If in these circum¬ 
stances immigration is continued up to the economic 
absorptive capacity of the country, regardless of all other 
considerations, a fatal enmity between the two peoples 
will he perpetuated, and the situation in Palestine may 
become a permanent source of friction amongst all 
peoples in the Near and Middle East. His Majesty s 
Government cannot take, the view that either their 
obligations under the Mandate, or considerations of 
common sense and justice, require that they should 
ignore these circumstances in framing immigration 
policy. 

"In the view of the Royal Commission, the association 
of the policy of the Balfour Declaration with the mandate 
system implied the belief that Arab hostility to the 
former would sooner or later be overcome. It has been 
the hope of British Governments ever since the Balfour 
Declaration was issued that in time the Arab population, 
recognising the advantages to be derived from Jewish 
settlement and development in Palestine, would become 
reconciled to the further growth of the Jewish national 
home. This hope has not been fulfilled. The alternatives 
before His Majesty’s Government are either(i) to seek 
to expand the Jewish national home indefinitely by im¬ 
migration, against the strongly expressed will of the 
Arab people of the country; or (ii) to pemut further 
expansion of the Jewish national home by imimgration 
only If the Arabs are prepared to acquiesce m it. The 

former policy means rule by force. Apart from otter 

considerations, such a policy seems to His Majesty« 
Government to be contrary to the whole spirit of Article 
22 of the Covenant of the League of Nations, as well as 
to their specific obligations to the Arabs in the Palestine 
Mandate. Moreover, the relations between the Arabs 
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and the Jews in Palestine must be based sooner or later j 
on mutual tolerance and good will; the peace, security j 
and progress of the Jewish national home itself require j 
this. Therefore His Majesty's Government, after earnest j 
consideration, and taking into account the extent to j 
which the growth of the Jewish national home has been 
facilitated over the last twenty years, have decided that 
the time has come to adopt in principle the second of the 
alternatives referred to above. 

“It has been urged that all further Jewish immigration 
into Palestine should be stopped forthwith. His Majesty's 
Government cannot accept such a proposal. It would 
damage the whole of the financial and economic system 
of Palestine and thus affect adversely the interests of 
Arabs and Jews alike. Moreover, in the view of His 
Majesty’s Government, abruptly to stop further im¬ 
migration would be unjust to the Jewish national home. 
But, above all, His Majesty’s Government are conscious 
of the present unhappy plight of large numbers of J ews 
who seek a refuge from certain European countries, and 
they believe that Palestine can and should make a 
further contribution to the solution of this pressing world 
problem. In all these circumstances they believe that 
they will be acting consistently with their mandatory 
obligations to both Arabs and Jews, and in the manner 
best calculated to serve the interests of the whole people 
of Palestine, by adopting the following proposals regard¬ 
ing immigration: 

“(i) Jewish immigration during the next five years 
will be at a rate which, if economic absorptive capacity 
permits, will bring the Jewish population up to approxi¬ 
mately one-third of the total population of the country. 
Taking into account the expected natural increase of the 
Arab and J ewish populations, and the number of illegal 
Jewish immigrants now in the country, this would allow 
of the admission, as from the beginning of April this 
year, of some 75,000 immigrants over the next five years. 
These immigrants would, subject to the criterion of 
economic absorptive capacity, be admitted as follows: 

u (a) For each of the next five years a quota of 10,000 j 
Jewish immigrants will be allowed, on the under¬ 
standing that a shortage in any one year may 
be added to the quotas for subsequent years, 
within the five-year period, if economic absorp- ! 
tive capacity permits. 

“(b) In addition, as a contribution towards the solu¬ 
tion of the Jewish refugee problem, 25,000 
refugees will be admitted as soon as the High 
Commissioner is satisfied that adequate pro¬ 
vision for their maintenance is ensured, special 
consideration being given to refugee children 
and dependants. 

“(2) The existing machinery for ascertaining econ¬ 
omic absorptive capacity will be retained, and the High 
Commissioner will have the ultimate responsibility for 
deciding the limits of economic capacity. Before each 
periodic decision is taken, Jewish and Arab representa¬ 
tives will be consulted. 

"(3) After the period of five years no further Jewish 
immigration will be permitted unless the Arabs of Pales¬ 
tine are prepared to acquiesce in it, 

“(4) His Majesty's Government are determined to 
check illegal immigration, and further preventive 
measures are being adopted, The numbers of any Jewish 
illegal immigrants who, despite these measures, may 
succeed in coming into the country and cannot be de¬ 
ported will be deducted from the yearly quotas* 

“His Majesty's Government are satisfied that, when 
the immigration over five years which is now contem¬ 
plated has taken place, they will not be justified in 


facilitating, nor will they be under any obligation to 
facilitate, the further development of the Jewish national 
home by immigration regardless of the wishes of the 
Arab population." 

Lastly, the White Paper of 1939 contained provisions for 
restricting the sale of land to the Jews in certain areas, so 
that Arab cultivators should be able “to maintain their 
existing standard of life if a considerable landless Arab 
population is not soon to be created". 

Sir Harold MacMichael's appointment as High Com¬ 
missioner took place almost at once after the new policy 
was made public; his tenure of office lasted from 1030 to 
1944- 

World War 11 

Palestine made a great contribution to the war effort, 
notably the Jewish Brigade (which received the support 
and inspiration of men like Orde Wingate and Brigadier 
Kisch, killed in the Tunisian campaign, and which was led 
by Brigadier Benjamin), and in J ewish as well as Arab units 
of all branches of the Services, and in the economic field. 
In fact, many of the new industries in Palestine are the 
result of experiments made in the war years. 

After the resignation of Lord Gort, a High Commissioner 
whose term of office lasted only one year, owing to his ill 
health, but was of great benefit to the country, Palestine 
awaited world peace settlement with expectancy and 
suspense. The Jewish Agency and “Hagana", a force 
originally created by the British authorities to guard 
Palestine against potential Axis aggression, had sub¬ 
stantially supported Great Britain during the war, despite 
the bitterness aroused by the tragic incidents of the Struma 
and the 1 ?atria, two refugee ships from the Balkans which 
approached the shores of Palestine during the war, and 
which were forcibly turned back to Nazi-dominated 
Europe, with terrible results. 

The Anglo-American Committee of Enquiry, 1946 

After the end of the war in Europe in May 1945 the Jews 
of Palestine were anxious to save the remnants of Nazi- 
destroyed European Jewry languishing in displaced per¬ 
sons’ camps all over Europe, and in June 1945 the Jewish 
Agency urged the British Government to allow 100,000 
Jews from Central Europe, of whom one-quarter were 
children without parents, to enter Palestine, but per¬ 
mission was not granted. The new Labour Government 
surprised the world by adhering to the policy laid down in 
the White Paper of 1939, despite the fierce opposition of 
the Labour leaders to the policy in the debate in the House 
of Commons in 1939. Violent agitation in the U.S.A. and 
a plea by President Truman to Mr. Attlee in the autumn 
of 1945 to permit the immediate entry into Palestine of 
100,000 Jewish refugees led to the establishment, at the 
end of 1945, of a joint Anglo-American Committee of 
Enquiry, consisting of six representatives of each country. 

The Anglo-American Committee of Enquiry, after visit¬ 
ing Palestine in March 1946, advocated the immediate 
immigration of 100,000 Jews to Palestine, in its Report 
(April 20th, 1946). To this Mr. Attlee replied in the 
Commons “that before this recommendation could be 
accepted. His Majesty’s Government must ascertain to 
what extent the Government of the U.S.A. would be pre¬ 
pared to share the ’ resulting military and financial res¬ 
ponsibilities of the immigration, and, further, that before 
so large a body of immigrants could be admitted, Jews 
and Arabs must disarm immediately”. Outbreaks of 
terrorism and continued attempts of immigrants to land 
in Palestine were the result of the alarm and despondency 
which this pronouncement aroused in the Jewish com¬ 
munity in Palestine. Serious measures adopted by the 
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Government, such as the arrest of several members of the 
Jewish Agency and their several months' detention with¬ 
out trial, military searches in Jewish villages, censorship 
of the Press, and the transhipment of immigrants from 
Haifa to Cyprus, increased the tension in Palestine. 

On May 16th, 1946, the British Foreign Office issued a 
statement to the effect that the Government were exam¬ 
ining the Report of the Anglo-American Committee of 
Enquiry, but that no decision could be announced until 
the U.S. Government and the Arab and Jewish leaders 
could be consulted. The Federal Scheme for Palestine, 
known as the Morrison Plan—as it was outlined by Mr. 
Herbert Morrison—was described in the House of Com¬ 
mons on July 31st. Briefly, it recommended the division 
of the country into four zones: an Arab province, a Jewish 
province, a district of Jerusalem, and the Negev. The 
Jewish province would include the bulk of the land on 
which Jews have already settled and an area around and 
between the settlements. The Jerusalem district would 
comprise Jerusalem, Bethlehem and its immediate environs. 
The Negev district is uninhabited waste land. The rest of 
Palestine would form the Arab province. Defence, foreign 
relations, customs and excise, and immigration would be 
controlled by the Central Government. The other condi¬ 
tions of the plan limited self-government severely; one 
asked the XJ.S. Government to provide the ships necessary 
and to defray the whole cost of sea transportation for the 
100,000 immigrants, whose entry was conditional upon the 
implementation of the plan. But the Federal Plan met 
with mixed reception in the U.S. A. It was reported from 
Washington that the President’s reply took the form of 
certain suggestions, including that of enlarging the zone 
offered to the Jews and a loan for the economic develop¬ 
ment of the Middle East as a whole. This was the back¬ 
ground to the London Conference, which took place on 
September 9th, 1946. The Conference opened in the 
absence of the Jewish Agency and the Arabs of Palestine. 
The Arab League sent fifteen delegates representing 
Egypt, 'Iraq, Syria, the Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, Yemen, 
and Transjordan. 

The Jewish Agency, at its meeting in Paris on August 
6th, had rejected the British proposals as a basis for dis¬ 
cussion on the grounds that neither Jews nor Arabs were 
given any real independence in the plan, that the authority 
of the High Commissioner would be increased, that no 
provision was made for the termination of the Mandate, 
and that the area allotted to the Jewish province appeared 
to be even smaller than that suggested by the Peel Com¬ 
mission of 1937 in their scheme of partition. The Arab 
Higher Committee was not present at the Conference 
because its leader, the fugitive Nazi-collaborator, the 
Mufti of Jerusalem, was not acceptable to the Govern¬ 
ment, and so the Arab League alone sent delegates. 
The Arab League rejected the plan for a Federal Palestine 
in terms as definite as those of the Jewish Agency, and put 
forward as a counter-proposal the establishment of an 
Arab State in 1948 in which Jews would have equal citizen¬ 
ship and a one-third representation in the government, 
but in which immigration and development would be con¬ 
trolled by the majority. 

The Conference was resumed in February 1947* wlien 
Mr. Bevin offered a modified version of the Morrison Plan, 
which the Arab delegates promptly rejected, as did the 
Jewish Agency when consulted. On February 18th Mr. 
Bevin announced that the problem was to be submitted to 
the judgment of the United Nations. 

The United Nations End the Mandate 

Meanwhile, terrorist acts by Arab and Jewish extremists 
had become so frequent that the ability of the authorities 
to cope with the situation was rapidly being undermined. 


Hence it came as no surprise when, early in April 1947, the 
British Government requested the U.N. to put the question 
of Palestine on the agenda of the next regular session of 
the General Assembly and, at the same time, to summon 
a special session without delay for the purpose of appoint¬ 
ing a special committee to prepare a report and assemble 
* data for the consideration of the question by the General 
Assembly at the next regular session. They also announced 
that they would then ask the General Assembly to make 
1 recommendations concerning the future government of 
Palestine under Article 10 of the U.N. Charter. 

The special session opened at New York on April 28th. 
Despite the attempt of five Arab member States (Egypt, 
'Iraq, Syria, the Lebanon, and Saudi Arabia) to get the 
special session to consider immediately the question of 
terminating the Mandate over Palestine and declaring Its 
; independence, the special session proceeded along the 
; planned lines. The United Kingdom delegate, Sir Alex- 
1 ander Cadogan, summed up his Government’s case as 
< follows: "We have tried for years to solve this problem of 
| Palestine. Having failed so far, w T e now bring it to the 
| United Nations in the hope that they can succeed where 

i we have not. If the United Nations can find a just solution 

S -which will be accepted by both parties, it could hardly be 
1 expected that we should not welcome such a solution. All 
we say . . . is that we should not have the sole responsi- 
| bility for enforcing a solution which is not accepted by 
i both parties, and which we cannot reconcile with our 
j conscience.” 

j The General Assembly in special session thereupon 
1 created the U.N. Special Committee of Palestine (other- 
| wise known as UNSCOP), composed of representatives of 
: Australia, Canada, Czechoslovakia, Guatemala, India, 

\ Iran, Netherlands, Peru, Sweden, Uruguay, and Yugo- 
! slavia. Given the widest powers to ascertain and record 
J facts, UNSCOP was instructed to prepare its report by 
j September 1st, 1947. Aided by a competent secretariat, 

1 UNSCOP held meetings throughout the summer at New 
: York, Jerusalem, Beirut, and Geneva. The Committee 

j spent the greater part of June and July in Palestine, where 
I it held public and private meetings to hear the imporfc- 
j ant statements submitted to it by the Government of 
j Palestine and the Jewish Agency. ^ The Arab Higher 
| Committee boycotted all these hearings, though it was 
| repeatedly invited to co-operate. Subsequently, the views 
1 of the Arab member States were heard by a special sub- 
I committee of UNSCOP at meetings held at . Beirut. 

: UNSCOP dispatched another special sub-committee to 

| Amman on July 25th to hear the views of the Government 
I of Transjordan. 

UNSCOP then returned to Geneva, where it prepared 
j its Report. Before this was completed a special sub- 
; committee of UNSCOP visited a number of assembly 
1 centres for Jewish refugees and displaced persons in Ger- 
i many and Austria. The Report was published at Geneva 
! on August 31st. It recommended unanimously that the 
| Mandate for Palestine should be terminated and that, after 
j a very short transitional period, during which the U.N. 
i would be in control, Palestine’s independence should be 
j granted. Other important recommendations were made 
| concerning, infer alia, the preservation of and access to 
the Holy Places and the urgent solution of the problem of 
Jewish refugees in Europe. It was also laid down as a 
cardinal principle in the eventual solution decided upon by 
the U.N. that the economic unity of Palestine as a whole 
should he preserved. UNSCOP also offered two carefully 
j prepared plans for the consideration of the U.N.: the first, 
supported by a large majority, offered a plan of partition¬ 
ing Palestine into J ewish and Arab States, while the second 
{ recommended the establishment of a Federal State in 
; . Palestine. Both plans placed special emphasis on the need 
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for safeguarding the international status of Jerusalem and 
the nearby places of religious importance. 

The U.N. General Assembly met at New York on Sep¬ 
tember 17th, an act hoc Committee on Palestine was set up 
which, assisted by a Sub-Committee and a Working Com¬ 
mittee, patiently heard and examined the statements 
presented by the representatives of the various govern¬ 
ments, containing their considered views on the UNSCOP 
Report. Representatives of the Jewish Agency were also 
permitted to make statements; in addition, Dr. Chaim 
Weizmann, m his personal capacity, was permitted to give 
ms views, and he did so in a deeply impressive, challenging 
fashion. The Arab Higher Committee boycotted these 
meetings, too, but its views were fully ventilated by 
representatives of the Arab States. Out of these hearings 
eventually came the final recommendations of the U.N. 
Committee on Palestine, which were to all intents and 
purposes the partition plan recommended by the UNSCOP 
majority. It suggested specific dates in 1948 for the 
complete withdrawal of British forces, for the termination 
of the Mandate, for the provisional period during which 
the country would be governed by a Committee appointed 
by the U.N. General Assembly, and finally for the estab¬ 
lishment of the Arab and Jewish States. It recommended, 
too, that Arab and Jewish provisional councils (which 
would eventually become the governments of the two 
States) should be set up, and that these should be per¬ 
mitted to recruit armed militias during the transitional 
period from the residents of their States to maintain order 
and prevent frontier clashes. A special status was laid 
down for Jerusalem. 

Tho final debates of the U.N. General Assembly took 
place in the latter part of November on the basis of this 
recommended plan. The debate was prolonged and keen; 
the critical point arrived when the representatives of the 
U.S.A. and U.S.S.R, effected a compromise on the question 
of U.N. control during the transitional period. Then on 
November 29th the voting took place. Thirty-three 
member States voted for the U.N. plan for partition, 
against thirteen in opposition; there were ten abstentions, 
among whom were the United Kingdom and Yugoslavia. 
The thirty-three countries supporting the scheme included 
the U.S.A,, the U.S.S.R., all the other British countries, 
and nearly all the Latin American States and the Slav bloc. 
The thirteen countries opposing consisted of ten Moslem 
States, Cuba, Greece, and India. The delegates of the Arab 
States promptly and violently denounced the U.N. decision; 
it was openly stated by some that the Arab League would 
oppose the decision even by force, and would, if necessary, 
overrun Palestine at the earliest opportunity. 

The U.N. General Assembly without delay appointed as 
members of the new Commission for Palestine the repre¬ 
sentatives of the following five countries; Bolivia, Czecho¬ 
slovakia, Denmark, Panama, and the Philippines. The 
Commission quickly got to work at their temporary head¬ 
quarters in New York and began planning the steps 
necessary to make partition effective. 

During the succeeding weeks, while British troops were 
being withdrawn, an ever-increasing number of serious 
clashes between Arabs and J ews occurred in Palestine; the 
death-toll grew ominously. Small forces of Arabs, officially 
identified as belonging to Arab countries other than Pales¬ 
tine, began filtering past the Syrian frontier and establish- 
themselves as guerilla bands in the Samaria hills. The 
British Government announced in mid-March that about 
7,000 such guerillas, mainly 'Iraqis and Syrians, under the 
command of the notorious leader of the Arab revolt of 
*936# Eawri Din Kawksi, had evaded the N.E, frontier 
control in this manner, and also reported clashes of their 
troops with groups of them. Active recruiting for invading 
forces was openly announced in Arab League countries, 

A serious turn to the Palestine situation was given even 


while the U.N. General Assembly was still enrawprf ^ 
debating the problem. In a series of statements th?Britkh 
Government announced their positive policy for the r, 
maming months of the Mandate. Before the voting fo se lf 
took place, they declared their intention of evacuS 
Palestine m any case and refused to take any part S 
forcing a solution In January 1948 further official state¬ 
ments were published. First, the British Government 
announced that they would surrender the Mandate nn 
May 15th,, and that their forces would be completely with 
drawn by August 1st. Then their delegate to the UN 
announced on January 29th that they would not permit the 
U.N Commission to arrive in Palestine earlier than two 
weeks before the Mandate was terminated, and would not 
protect them afterwards; nor would they permit the 
establishment of Arab or Jewish militias before the 
Mandate was ended; nor would the Commission be per- 
nntted to go round Palestine delimiting frontiers as W 
as the British were in control; and finally that the \rab 
League and Transjordan Frontier Force would be with¬ 
drawn before the termination of the Mandate. It also 
emerged that the British Government had barred the sale 
and export of all arms and explosives to both parties in 
Palestine, but not to the Arab States with whom Great 
Britain enjoyed treaty relations. No port in Palestine 
moreover, would be opened to aid the Jews until the 
Mandate was ended. This British policy, and the fact that 
the U.N. decision of November 29th did not make any 
provision for military power to enforce partition, caused 
the U.N. Commission to announce on February 16th that 
they could not execute the U.N. partition scheme unless 
non-Palestinian military forces were made available to 
keep order in Palestine once the British troops had been 
withdrawn. The Commission appealed to the U.N. 
Security Council to provide the necessary military forces 
without delay. The resulting impasse led to the convening 
of the U.N. Assembly on April 16th in special session to 
reconsider the decision on partition. 


MANDATE TOR PALESTINE 

The Council of the League of Nations: 

Whereas the Principal Allied Powers have agreed, for the 
purpose of giving effect to the provisions of Article 22 of 
the Covenant of the League of Nations, to entrust to a 
Mandatory selected by the said Powers the administration 
of the territory of Palestine, which formerly belonged to 
the Turkish Empire, within such boundaries as may be 
fixed by them; and 

Whereas the Principal Allied Powers have also agreed 
that the Mandatory should be responsible for putting into 
effect the declaration originally made on November 2nd, 
1917, by the Government of His Britannic Majesty, and 
adopted by the said Powers, in favour of the establish¬ 
ment in Palestine of a national home for the Jewish people, 
it being clearly understood that nothing should be done 
which might prejudice the civil and religious rights of 
existing non-Jewish communities in Palestine, or the rights 
and political status enjoyed by Jews in any other country; 
and 

Whereas recognition has thereby been given to the 
historical connection of the Jewish people with Palestine 
and to the grounds for reconstituting their national home 
in that country; and 

Whereas the Principal Allied Powers have selected His 
Britannic Majesty as the Mandatory for Palestine; and 

Whereas the Mandate in respect of Palestine has been 
formulated in the following terms and submitted to- the 
Council of the League for approval; and 

Whereas His Britannic Majesty has accepted the Man¬ 
date in respect of Palestine and undertaken to exercise it 
on behalf of the League of Nations in conformity with the 
following provisions; and 
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Whereas by the aforementioned Article 22 (paragraph 
8) it is provided that the degree of authority, control or 
administration to be exercised by the Mandatory, not 
having been previously agreed upon by the Members of 
the League, shall be explicitly defined by the Council of 
the League of Nations; 

Confirming the said Mandate, defines its terms as 
follows: 

Article 1. The Mandatory shall have full powers of 
legislation, and of administration, save as they may be 
limited by the terms of this Mandate. 

A rticle 2. The Mandatory shall be responsible for placing 
the country under such political, administrative and econ¬ 
omic conditions as will secure the establishment of the 
Jewish national home, as laid down in the preamble, and 
the development of self-governing institutions, and also for 
safeguarding the civil and religious rights of all the in¬ 
habitants of Palestine, irrespective of race and religion. 

A rticle 3. The Mandatory shall, so far as circumstances 
permit, encourage local autonomy. 

Article 4. An appropriate Jewish agency shall be recog¬ 
nised as a public body for the purpose of advising and co¬ 
operating with the Administration of Palestine in such 
economic, social and other matters as may affect the 
establishment of the Jewish national home and the interests 
of the Jewish population in Palestine, and, subject always 
to the control of the Administration, to assist and take part 
in the development of the country. 

The Zionist Organisation, so long as its organisation and 
constitution are in the opinion of the Mandatory appro¬ 
priate, shall be recognised as such agency. It shall take 
steps in consultation with His Britannic Majesty's Govern¬ 
ment to secure the co-operation of all Jews who are willing 
to assist in the establishment of the Jewish national home. 

Article 5. The Mandatory shall be responsible for seeing 
that no Palestine territory shall be ceded or leased to, or 
in any way placed under the control of, the Government of 
any foreign Power. 

Article 6 . The Administration of Palestine, 'while ensur¬ 
ing that the rights and position of other sections of the 
population are not prejudiced, shall facilitate Jewish im¬ 
migration under suitable conditions and shall encourage, 
in co-operation with the Jewish agency referred to in 
Article 4, close settlement by Jews on the land, including 
State lands and waste lands not required for public pur¬ 
poses. 

Article 7. The Administration of Palestine shall be re¬ 
sponsible for enacting a nationality law. There shall be 
included in this law provisions framed so as to facilitate 
the acquisition of Palestinian citizenship by Jews who take 
up their permanent residence in Palestine. 

Article 8. The privileges and immunities of foreigners, 
including the benefits of consular jurisdiction and pro¬ 
tection as formerly enjoyed by capitulation or usage in the 
Ottoman Empire, shall not be applicable in Palestine. 

Unless the Powers whose nationals enjoyed the afore¬ 
mentioned privileges and immunities on August 1st, 1914, 
shall have previously renounced the right to their re¬ 
establishment, or shah have agreed to their non-application 
for a specified period, these privileges and immunities shall, 
at the expiration of the Mandate, be immediately re¬ 
established in their entirety or with such modifications as 
may have been agreed upon between the Powers con¬ 
cerned. 

Article 9. The Mandatory shall be responsible for seeing 
that the judicial system established in Palestine shall assure 
to foreigners, as well as to natives, a complete guarantee of 
their rights. 

Respect for the personal status of the various peoples 


and communities and for their religious interests shall be 
fully guaranteed. In particular, the control and adminis- 
11 tration of \Yaqf shall be exercised in accordance with 
religious law and the dispositions of the founders. 

Article 10. Pending the making of special extradition 
i agreements relating to Palestine, the extradition treaties 
• in force between the Mandatory and other foreign Powers 
i shall apply to Palestine. 

| Article 11. The Administration of Palestine shall take 
all necessary measures to safeguard the interests of the 
community in connection with the development of the 
country, and, subject to any international obligations 
accepted by the Mandatory, shall have full power to pro¬ 
vide for public ownership or control of any of the natural 
resources of the country or of the public works, services 
and utilities established or to be established therein. It 
shall introduce a land system appropriate to the needs of 
the country, having regard, among other things, to the 
desirability of promoting the close settlement and intensive 
cultivation of the land. 

The Administration may arrange with the Jewish agency 
mentioned in Article 4 to construct or operate, upon fair 
and equitable terms, any public works, sendees and utili¬ 
ties, and to develop any of the natural resources of the 
country, in so far as these matters are not directly under¬ 
taken by the Administration. Any such arrangements 
shall provide that no profits distributed by such agency, 
directly or indirectly, shall exceed a reasonable rate of 
interest on the capital, and any further profits shall be 
utilised by it for the benefit of the country in a manner 
approved by the Administration. 

Article 12. The Mandatory shall be entrusted with the 
control of the foreign relations of Palestine and the right 
to issue exequaturs to consuls appointed by foreign 
Powers. He shall also be entitled to afford diplomatic 
and consular protection to citizens of Palestine when out¬ 
side its territorial limits. 

Article 13. All responsibility in connection with the 
holy places and religious buildings or sites in Palestine, 
including that of preserving existing rights and of securing 
free access to the holy places, religious buildings and sites 
and the free exercise of worship, while ensuring the require¬ 
ments of public order and decorum, is assumed by the 
Mandatory, who shall be responsible solely to the League 
of Nations in all matters connected herewith, provided that 
nothing in this Article shall prevent the Mandatory from 
entering into such arrangements as he may deem reasonable 
with the Administration for the purpose of carrying the 
provisions of this Article into effect; and provided also that 
nothing in this Mandate shall be construed as conferring 
upon the Mandatory authority to interfere with the fabric 
or the management of purely Moslem sacred shrines, the 
immunities of which are guaranteed. 

Article 14. A special Commission shall be appointed by 
the Mandatory to study, define and determine the rights 
and claims in connection with the holy places and the 
rights and claims relating to the different religious com¬ 
munities in Palestine. The method of nomination, the 
composition and the functions of this Commission shall be 
submitted to the Council of the League for its approval, 
and the Commission shall not be appointed or enter upon 
its functions without the approval of the Council. 

Article 15. The Mandatory shall see that complete free¬ 
dom of conscience and the free exercise of all forms of 
worship, subject only to the maintenance of public order 
and morals, are ensured to all. No discrimination of any 
kind shall be made between the inhabitants of Palestine 
on the ground of race, religion or language. No person 
shall be excluded from Palestine on the sole ground of his 
religious belief. 
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The right of each community to maintain its own schools 
for the education of its own members in its own language, 
while conforming to such educational requirements of a 
general nature as the Administration may impose, shall 
not be denied or impaired. 

Article 16. The Mandatory shall be responsible for exer¬ 
cising such supervision over religious or eleemosynary 
bodies of all faiths in Palestine as may be required for the 
maintenance of public order and good government. Sub¬ 
ject to such supervision, no measures shall be taken in 
Palestine to obstruct or interfere with the enterprise of 
such bodies or to discriminate against any representative or 
member of them on the ground of his religion or nationality. 

A Hide 17. The Administration of Palestine may organise 
on a voluntary basis the forces necessary for the preserva¬ 
tion of peace and order, and also for the defence of the 
country, subject, however, to the supervision of the Man¬ 
datory, but shall not use them for purposes other than those 
above specified save with the consent of the Mandatory. 
Except for such purposes, no military, naval or air forces 
shall be raised or maintained by the Administration of 
Palestine. 

Nothing in this Article shall preclude the Administration 
of Palestine from contributing to the cost of the main¬ 
tenance of the forces of the Mandatory in Palestine. 

The Mandatory shall be entitled at all times to use the 
roads, railways and ports of Palestine for the movement 
of armed forces and the carriage of fuel and supplies. 

Article 18. The Mandatory shall see that there is no 
discrimination in Palestine against the nationals of any 
State Member of the League of Nations (including com¬ 
panies incorporated under its laws) as compared with those 
of the Mandatory or of any foreign State in matters concern¬ 
ing taxation, commerce or navigation, the exercise of 
industries or professions, or in the treatment of merchant 
vessels or civil aircraft. Similarly, there shall be no dis¬ 
crimination in Palestine against goods originating in or 
destined for any of the said States, and there shall be 
freedom of transit under equitable conditions across the 
mandated area. 

Subject as aforesaid and to the other provisions of this 
Mandate, the Administration of Palestine may, on the 
advice of the Mandatory, impose such taxes and Customs 
duties as it may consider necessary, and take such steps 
as it may think best to promote the development of the 
natural resources of the country and to safeguard the 
interests of the population. It may also, on the advice of 
the Mandatory, conclude a special Customs agreement with 
any State the territory of which in 1914 was wholly in¬ 
cluded in Asiatic Turkey or Arabia. 

Article 19. The Mandatory shall adhere on behalf of the 
Administration of Palestine to any general international 
conventions already existing, or which may be concluded 
hereafter with the approval of the League of Nations, 
respecting the slave traffic, the traffic in arms and ammuni¬ 
tion, or the traffic in drugs, or relating to commercial 
equality, freedom of transit and navigation, aerial navi¬ 
gation and postal, telegraphic and wireless communication 
or literary, artistic or industrial property. 

Article 20. The Mandatory shall co-operate on behalf of 
the Administration of Palestine, so far as religious, social, 
and other conditions may permit, in the execution of any 
common policy adopted by the League of Nations for pre¬ 
venting and combating disease, including diseases of plants 
and animals, 

Article 21, The Mandatory shall secure the enactment 
within twelve months from this date, and shall ensure the 
execution of a+Law of Antiquities based on the following 
rules. This law shall ensure equality of treatment in the 


matter of excavations and archaeological research to the 
nationals of all States Members of the League of Nations 

(1) “Antiquity" means any construction or any 

product of human activity earlier than the year a d 
1700. ' * 

(2) The law for the protection of antiquities shall 
proceed by encouragement rather than by threat. 

Any person who, having discovered an antiquity with¬ 
out being furnished with the authorisation referred to in 
paragraph 5, reports the same to an official of the compe¬ 
tent Department, shall be rewarded according to the 
value of the discovery. 

(3) No antiquity may be disposed of except to the 
competent Department, unless this Department re¬ 
nounces the acquisition of any such antiquity. 

No antiquity may leave the country without an 
export licence from the said Department. 

(4) Any person who maliciously or negligently des¬ 
troys or damages an antiquity shall be liable to a 
penalty to be fixed. 

(5) No clearing of ground or digging with the object 
of finding antiquities shall be permitted, under penalty 
of fine, except to persons authorised by the competent 
Department. 

(6) Equitable terms shall be fixed for expropriation, 
temporary or permanent, of lands which might be of 
historical or archaeological interest. 

(7) Authorisation to excavate shall only be granted to 
persons who show sufficient guarantees of archaeological 
experience. The Administration of Palestine shall not, 
in granting these authorisations, act in such a way as to 
exclude scholars of any nation without good grounds. 

(8) The proceeds of excavations may be divided 
between the excavator and the competent Department 
in a proportion fixed by that Department. If division 
seems impossible for scientific reasons, the excavator 
shall receive a fair indemnity in lieu of a part of the find. 

Article 22. English, Arabic, and Hebrew shall be the 
official languages of Palestine. Any statement or inscrip¬ 
tion in Arabic on stamps or money in Palestine shall be 
repeated in Hebrew, and any statement or inscription in 
Hebrew shall be repeated in Arabic. 

Article 23. The Administration of Palestine shall recog¬ 
nise the holy days of the respective communities in 
Palestine as legal days of rest for the members of such 
communities. 

Article 24. The Mandatory shall make to the Council of 
the League of Nations an annual report to the satisfaction 
of the Council as to the measures taken during the year to 
carry out the provisions of the Mandate. Copies of all 
laws and regulations promulgated or issued during the 
year shall be communicated with the report. 

Article 25. In the territories lying between the Jordan 
and the eastern boundary of Palestine as ultimately deter¬ 
mined, the Mandatory shall be entitled, with the consent 
of the Council of the League of Nations, to postpone or 
withhold application of such provisions of this Mandate as 
he may consider inapplicable to the existing local condi¬ 
tions, and to make such provision for the administration of 
the territories as he may consider suitable to those 
conditions, provided that no action shall be taken which is 
inconsistent with the provisions of Articles 15, 16, and 18, 

Article 26. The Mandatory agrees that, if any dispute 
whatever should arise between the Mandatory and 
another Member of the League of Nations relating to the 
interpretation or the application of the provisions of the 
Mandate, such dispute, if it cannot be settled by negotia¬ 
tion, shall be submitted to the Permanent Court of 
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International Justice provided for by Article 14 of the j 
Covenant of the League of Nations. j 

Article 27. The consent of the Council of the League of | 
Nations is required for any modification of the terms of j 
this Mandate. 

Article 28. In the event of the termination of the j 

Mandate hereby conferred upon the Mandatory, the I 

Council of the League of Nations shall make such arrange- j 

ments as may be deemed necessary for safeguarding in 1 

perpetuity, under guarantee of the League, the rights I 

secured by Articles 13 and 14, and shall use its influence 
for securing, under the guarantee of the League, that the 
Government of Palestine will fully honour the financial 
obligations legitimately incurred by the Administration of 
Palestine during the period of the Mandate, including the 
rights of public servants to pensions or gratuities. 

The present instrument shall be deposited in original 
in the archives of the League of Nations, and certified 
copies shall be forwarded by the Secretary-General of 
the League of Nations to all Members of the League. 

Done at London the twenty-fourth day of July, one 
thousand nine hundred and twenty-two. 


Article 25 of the Palestine Mandate 
Memorandum by the British Representative 
Approved by the Council on September 16th, 1922. 

Article 25 of the Mandate for Palestine provides as 
follows: 

“In the territories lying between the Jordan and the 
eastern boundary of Palestine as ultimately determined, 
the Mandatory shall be entitled, with the consent of the 
Council of the League of Nations, to postpone or with¬ 
hold application of such provisions of this Mandate as 
he may consider inapplicable to the existing local 
conditions, and to make such provision for the adminis¬ 
tration of the territories as he may consider suitable to 
those conditions, provided no action shall be taken 
which is inconsistent with the provisions of Articles 15, 
16, and 18.” 


(cl In pursuance of the provisions of this Article, His 
Majesty’s Government invite the Council to pass the 
following resolution: 

“The following provisions of the Mandate for Palestine 
are not applicable to the territory" known as Trans¬ 
jordan, which comprises all territory" lying to the east oi 
a line drawn from a point two miles west of the town of 
Akaba on the Gulf of that name up the centre of the 
Wady Araba, Dead Sea, and River Jordan to its 
junction with the River Yarmuk: thence up the centre 
of that river to the Syrian frontier.” 

Preamble. Recitals 2 and 3. 

Article 2. The words “placing the country under such 
political administration and economic conditions as will 
secure the establishment of the Jewish National Home, as 
laid down in the Preamble, and”. 

Article 4. 

Article 0. 

Article 7. The sentence “there shall be included in this 
law provisions framed so as to facilitate the acquisition of 
Palestinian citizenship by Jews who take up their perma¬ 
nent residence in Palestine”. 

Article 11. The second sentence of the first paragraph 
and the second paragraph. 

Article 13. 

Article 14. 

Article 22. 

Article 23. 

In the application of the Mandate to Transjordan, the 
action which, in Palestine, is taken by the Administration 
of the latter country will be taken by the Administration 
of Transjordan under the general supervision of the 
Mandatory". 

(3) His Majesty’s Government accept full responsibility 
as Mandatory for Transjordan, and undertake that such 
provision as may" be made for the administration of that 
territory in accordance with Article 25 of the Mandate 
shall be in no way" inconsistent with those provisions of 
the Mandate which are not by this resolution declared 
inapplicable. 
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THE GOVERNMENT 


THE CONSTITUTION 

Palestine is administered by Great Britain under a 
Mandate, whi< li was confirmed by the Council of the 
League of Nations on July 24th, 1922, and came officially 
i ito force on September 29th, 1923. This embodies the 
Balfour Declaration of November 2nd, 1917. This Declara¬ 
tion was endorsed on August ioth, 1920, by the principal 
Allied Powers in the Treaty of S&vres. 

Local Government. The country is divided into six 
districts and sixteen sub-districts, each district being 
administered by a District Commissioner. Under the 
guidance and control of the District Administration, local 
self-government has been encouraged in Palestine through¬ 
out the period of the Mandate. There are three types of 
local government body: Municipal Corporations, Local 
Councils, and Village Councils. 

Municipal Corporations. As set forth in the Municipal 
Corporations Ordinance of 1934, the High Commissioner 
may proclaim the inhabitants of any area to be a municipal 
corporation. There are now 24 municipalities, of which 
22 were established under the Ottoman rdgime. 

Municipal corporations act by means of municipal 
councils, elected according to rules set forth in the Ordi¬ 
nance* and normally holding office for a period of five 
years. A municipal council is responsible for providing the 
general requirements of the municipal area concerned, and 
has considerable powers regarding town planning, con¬ 
struction of streets and public buildings, public health 
measures, etc. By-laws are issued, subject to confirmation 
by the High Commissioner. The Municipal Courts Ordi¬ 
nance, 1928, empowers the High Commissioner to appoint 
fit persons of education and standing to be magistrates of 
a town. The jurisdiction of municipal courts extends to 
any offences against municipal by-laws and regulations 
and certain ordinances such as the Public Health Ordi¬ 
nance, the Sale of Intoxicating Liquor Ordinance, the 
Trades and Industries (Regulation) Ordinance, and others. 

Under the provisions of the Town Planning Ordinance, 
1936, municipal councils, sitting as local town planning 
commissions, are responsible for the orderly and aesthetic 
development of urban areas, including the regulation of 
building density in commercial, residential, and industrial 
zones, the preservation of open spaces and the control of 
building materials and design. The Government Town 
Planning Adviser is also a member of the local town 
planning commissions. 

Each council is also responsible for its own finances, 
though grants-in-aid may be provided by Government 
towards the cost of executing major schemes. Certain 
rates for the maintenance of public services (including 
water supplies, lighting, education, drainage, roads, and 
markets) may be levied by the approval of the District 
Commissioner, but loans may not be raised except by order 
of the High Commissioner-in-Council, The annual budget 
is also subject to approval by the High Commissioner. 

Local Councils. The High Commissioner is empowered, 
under* the Local Councils Ordinance of 1921, to make an 
order declaring that any large village or group of villages 
shall be administered by a local council. A local council 
may also, with the agreement of the municipal council in 
authority, be constituted in any town-quarter which has 
needs differing from the remainder of the municipal area, 


Religious Communities. Under the Palestine Order m 
Council, 1922, it was laid down that each religious com¬ 
munity recognised by Government should enjoy autonomy 
in its internal affairs, subject to the provisions of any 
ordinance or order of the High Commissioner; in those 
communities which had hitherto maintained religious 
courts, the couits should have exclusive jurisdiction in 
matters of marriage, divorce, alimony, and inheritance 
together with certain powers relating to other matters of 
personal status. 

It was further provided under the Religious Communi¬ 
ties (Organisation) Ordinance of 1926 that any religious 
community in Palestine might make application for official 
recognition and the drawing up of rules for organisation. 
These rules might, in suitable cases, authorise the com¬ 
munity to form religious and cultural councils with powers 
to impose community fees and contributions for communal 
purposes. So far the only religious community for whom 
rules have been drawn up under this ordinance is the 
Jewish Community. 

Moslems. Moslem religious affairs are governed by the 
Supreme Moslem Council, which was established in 1921. 
Under the authority of this council are the Sharia Courts, 
which exercise exclusive jurisdiction as regards personal 
status of Moslems. Institutions controlled by the Waqfs 
include an orphanage and some sixteen schools, whilst 
grants are made to a number of privately-owned Moslem 
schools. Three polyclinics and three soup-kitchens for the 
poor are also maintained. 

Since 1937, however, the Supreme Moslem Council has 
been subject in all matters relating to the Moslem Waqfs 
(or religious endowments) to a Waqf Commission appointed 
by the High Commissioner. The Commission consists of a 
chairman and two members, the present chairman and 
members being Moslems. 

Organisation of the Jewish Community. Rules giving 
statutory effect to the organisation of the Jewish Com¬ 
munity were issued by Government in 1927 under the 
Religious Communities (Organisation) Ordinance of 1926 
(see above). The Community enjoys autonomy in its 
internal affairs; it may levy rates and fees for religious, 
cultural, charitable, and administrative purposes on Jews 
registered as members of the Community, subject to the 
approval of the High Commissioner. 

The principal religious authority is the Rabbinical 
Council, vested with jurisdiction in matters of personal 
status. 

The lay organs of the Jewish Community are: an Elected 
Assembly, a General Council (Va'ad Leumi), and the 
committees of local communities. 

(a) The Elected Assembly, appointed for a term of 
four years, considers annually the budget presented by 
the General Council and decides the rates and fees to he 
imposed through local communities on members of 
the Community. 


* Municipal Councils are elected by male ratepayers of 
Palestinian citizenship, not being less than 25 years of age and 
not under disability. In the Jewish municipalities of Tel Aviv 
and Petah Tikvah, females and non-Palestinians may vote; while 
in Tel Aviv the voting age has been lowered to not less than 21 
years of age. 
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(b) The General Council, which is elected annually by j 
the Assembly from among its members, administers the | 
affairs of the Community according to the resolutions of 
the Assembly and represents the Jewish Community" m 
its relations with Government. It maintains a Hebrew 
education system and social welfare services, and co¬ 
ordinates Jewish health services. 

(c) Local Communities may be established in any 
town or village. The local community elects for a term 
of four years a committee which administers the affairs 
of the local community, prepares the budget (which is 
subject to the approval of the District Commissioner), 
and controls expenditure on communal services of a 
religious and cultural character. 

The Jewish Agency for Palestine, consisting jointly of 
Zionists and non-Zionists, is recognised under the Mandate 
as a public body for the purpose of advising and co¬ 
operating with the Administration in matters affecting the 
establishment of the Jewish National Home and the inter¬ 
ests of the Jewish population in Palestine, and to assist 
and take part in the development of the country. 

Christians. All Christian communities in Palestine have 
powers relating to the registration of marriages. The 
following communities have also powers of jurisdiction 
regarding personal status: 

The Eastern (Orthodox) Community. 

The Latin (Catholic) Community. 

The Gregorian (Armenian) Community. 

The Syrian (Catholic) Community. 

The Chaldean (Uniate) Community. 

The Greek Catholic (Melkite) Community. 

The Maronite Community. 

The Syrian Orthodox Community. 

AGREEMENT EMBODYING THE CONSTITUTION 
OF THE JEWISH AGENCY FOR PALESTINE 

Signed at Ziirich, the Eighth Day of Ab, 5689, corres¬ 
ponding to the Fourteenth Day of August, 1929. 

Whereas on November 2nd, 1917, the following declara¬ 
tion, commonly known as the Balfour Declaration, was 
made by His Britannic Majesty's Government: 

“His Majesty's Government view with favour the 
establishment in Palestine of a national home for the 
Jewish people, and will use their best endeavours to 
facilitate the achievement of this object, it being clearly , 
understood that nothing shall be done which may i 
prejudice the civil and religious rights of existing non- 
Jewish communities in Palestine, or the rights and 
political status enjoyed by Jews in any other country"; 
and 

Whereas the Mandate for Palestine, as confirmed by the 
Council of the League of Nations on July 24th, 1922, 
entrusts the administration of Palestine to His Britannic 
Majesty as Mandatory, and makes the Mandatory res¬ 
ponsible for putting into effect the declaration^of November 
2nd, 1917, recognition being given in the Mandate to the 
historical connection of the Jewish people with Palestine; 
and 

Whereas Article 4 of the Mandate makes provision for 
the recognition of an appropriate Jewish Agency as a 
public body for the purpose of advising and co-operating 
with the Administration of Palestine in such economic, 
social, and other matters as may affect the establishment 
of the Jewish National Home and the interests of the 
Jewish population in Palestine, and, subject always to the 
control of the Administration, to assist and take part in 
the development of the country, and designates the 
Zionist Organisation as such agency, with directions to 
take steps, in consultation with the Mandatory Power, to 


secure the co-operation of all jews who are willing to 
assist m the establishment of the Jewish National Home; 
and 

Whereas, with a view* to securing such co-operation, the 
Zionist Organisation has proposed the establishment oi an 
enlarged Jewish Agency, in which adequate representation 
shall be given to non-Zionists to enable them, jointly with 
the Zionist Organisation, to participate in the privileges 
and responsibilities of the J ewish Agency; and 

Whereas the undersigned representatives respectively of 
the Zionist Organisation and of bodies of Jews in various 
countries not affiliated with the Zionist Organisation and 
desirous of participating in the Jewish Agency, have met 
together for the purpose of framing a Constitution for the 
enlarged Agency. 

It is hereby agreed as follows: 

Definitions. 

(1) For the purposes of this Agreement: 

“The Mandate" means the Mandate for Palestine as 
accepted by His Britannic Majesty and confirmed by the 
Council of the League of Nations on July 24th, 1922. 

“The Agency" means the enlarged Jewish Agency for 
Palestine as constituted by this Agreement. 

“Zionist" means a person associated with the Agency 
in the capacity of a member and representative of the 
Zionist Organisation. 

“Non-Zionist" means a person associated with the 
Agency otherwise than in the capacity of a member and 
representative of the Zionist Organisation. 

The adjectives “Zionist" and “non-Zionist" have the 
corresponding connotations. 

Title of the Agency. 

(2) The Agency shall be known and described as the 
Jewish Agency for Palestine. 

Object of the Agency 

(3) The object of the Agency shall be to discharge the 
functions of the Jewish Agency as set forth in the Mandate, 
it being understood that the Agency shall deal with the 
matters within its scope in such manner as shall conduce 
to the realisation of the following aims, namely: 

(a) Jewish immigration is to be encouraged and 
furthered to the fullest extent practicable, it being 
recognised that immigrant workers, as well as immi¬ 
grants of independent means, shall be accorded favour¬ 
able consideration. 

(b) The activities of the Jewish Agency shall include 
within their scope provision for meeting Jewish religious 
needs, it being clearly understood that individual 
freedom of conscience shall remain safeguarded and 
assured. 

(■ c) The Hebrew language and Jewish culture are to be 
fostered. 

(d) Land is to be acquired as Jewish property, and, 
subject to the provisions of Article 10 of this Agreement, 
the title to the lands acquired is to be taken in the 
name of the Jewish National Fund, to the end that the 
same shall be held as the inalienable property of the 
Jewish people. 

(e) The Agency shall promote agricultural colonisation 
based on Jewish labour, and in all works or undertakings 
carried out or furthered by the Agency, it shall be 
deemed to be a matter of principle that Jewish labour 
shall be employed. So long as the requirements of 
economic efficiency are fulfilled, the social form of any 
settlement which may be established in Palestine shall 
be deemed to be a matter for the settlers, provided 
always that it shall be left to the judgment of the Jewish 
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Agency to determine the economic soundness and 
practicability of any proposed plan of colonisation before 
appropriating any of the funds within its control for any 
particular settlement. 

Organs of the Agency 

(4) (i) The organs of the Agency shall be: 

(a) The Council; 

(h) The Administrative Committee; 

(. c) The Executive. 

(ii) There shall be a President of the Agency, who, unless 
otherwise decided by an affirmative vote of three-fourths 
of the membership of the Council as constituted at the 
time, shall be the President for the time being of the 
Zionist Organisation. 

7 he Council 

(5) (i) The Council shall be the supreme governing 
body of the Agency, it shall be the final authority in all 
matters within the jurisdiction of the Agency, and, subject 
always to the provisions of Article 3, shall lay down the 
guiding principles of policy. 

(ii) The Council shall be composed as to one-half of 
representaiives of the Zionist Organisation, and as to the 
other half of representatives of the non-Zionists of various 
countries according to the allotment shown in the Schedule 
to this Agreement, subject to any modification of such 
Schedule which may from time to time be made by a vote 
of not less than two-thirds of the entire membership of 
the Council as constituted at the time. The Zionist 
Organisation shall at all times be entitled to the same 
number of seats as are reserved, in accordance with the 
Schedule or any modification thereof by the Council, for 
the non-Zionists actually entitled to representation on the 
Council at the time. 

(iii) The Zionist Organisation shall appoint its repre¬ 
sentatives in accordance with its own constitutional 
practice. The non-Zionists of various countries entitled to 
representation on the Council shall appoint their repre¬ 
sentatives in such manner as may appear in each case to 
be best suited to local conditions; provided that it shall 
be recognised as a guiding principle that the method of 
appointment shall, so far as practicable, be of a demo¬ 
cratic character. The members of the Council shall be 
appointed prior to every ordinary meeting of the Council. 

(iv) If the seat of a member of the Council shall fall 
vacant otherwise than by reason of the expiry of his term 
of office, the vacancy shall be filled as follows: 

(a) If the body which appointed the member whose 
seat has fallen vacant shall have so decided, the vacancy 
shall be filled by the person first on the list of the deputy 
members appointed by such body as provided in Article 

^ (b) In the absence of any such decision, the body 
which appointed the member whose seat has fallen 
vacant shall be entitled to make a fresh appointment. 

(v) The Board of Directors of the Palestine Foundation 
Fund (Keren Hayesod), the Board of Directors of the 
Jewish National Fund (Keren Kayemeth Ley Israel), and 
the governing bodies of such other organisations a,s the 
Council may hereafter determine, shall each be invited to 
send a representative to attend meetings of the Council, 
but such representatives shall have no vote. 

(vi) Ordinary meetings of the Council shall be convened 
by the Executive once in two years. At every ordinary 
meeting the Executive shall report fully on all the activi¬ 
ties of the Agency and on conditions in Palestine. The 
Executive shall also submit a detailed statement of the 
financial position of the Agency, supported by an audited 
balance sheet and statement of accounts. The business of 
the meeting shall include the consideration of such report, 


balance sheet, and accounts, and the adoption of a budget 
for such period as the Council may determine. 

(vii) In case of emergency, the Executive, with the 
approval of the Administrative Committee, may at any 
time convene an extraordinary meeting of the Council 
and shall convene such a meeting if so directed by the 
Administrative Committee. An extraordinary meeting of 
the Council may also be convened by the President of the 
Agency in the circumstances mentioned in Article 12 (iv). 

(viii) The Council shall appoint a Chairman or Joint 
Chairman, and may appoint an Associate Chairman and 
one or more Vice-Chairmen. 

(ix) The person occupying the Chair at any meeting of 
the Council shall not thereby lose any voting rights he may 
possess as a member of the Council, but he shall have no 
additional or casting vote in the event of an equality of 
votes. 

The Administrative Committee 

(6) (i) The Administrative Committee shall consist of 
forty members, of whom twenty shall be appointed by the 
Zionist members of the Council from among their own 
number, and twenty shall be appointed by the non-Zionist 
members of the Council from among their own number, it 
being understood that the Committee shall be regarded as 
forming a single whole with a collective responsibility to 
the Council. The members of the Executive shall be 
entitled to attend meetings of the Administrative Com¬ 
mittee, but shall have no vote. 

(ii) The members of the Administrative Committee shall 
hold office from one ordinary meeting of the Council to the 
next. Any vacancies occurring between two ordinary 
meetings of the Council shall be filled as follows: 

(a) If the vacancy be among the Zionist members of 
the Administrative Committee, it shall be filled by the 
Zionist Organisation. 

(b) If the vacancy be among the non-Zionist members 
of the Administrative Committee, it shall be filled in 
such manner as may be determined by the remaining 
non-Zionist members of the Administrative Committee. 

(iii) The Board of Directors of the Palestine Foundation 
Fund (Keren* Hayesod), the Board of Directors of the 
Jewish National Fund (Keren Kayemeth Leyisrael ), and 
the governing bodies of such other organisations as the 
Council may hereafter determine, shall each be invited to 
send a representative to attend meetings of the Adminis¬ 
trative Committee, but such representatives shall have no 
vote. 

(iv) The Administrative Committee shall appoint a 
Chairman and may appoint an Associate Chairman. It 
shall also have the power to set up such sub-committees 
and advisory committees as it may from time to time deem 
desirable. 

(v) The Administrative Committee shall meet from time 

to time in the interval between meetings of the Council for 
the purpose of receiving and considering reports from the 
Executive, and, during such interval, deciding questions 
of policy and exercising general authority and supervision 
over the activities of the Agency and the conduct of its 
affairs. Whenever action shall have been taken by the 
Council, the same shall be binding on the Administrative 
Committee, except that: . 

(a) The Council may confer upon the Committee such 
discretionary powers as it may think fit; 

(b) The Council shall be deemed to have conferred 
upon the Committee authority to vary or depart from 
a decision of the Council if the following conditions axe 

(i) A proposal to vary or depart from a decision of 
the Council shall not be considered by the Adminis¬ 
trative Committee unless the Committee shall first 
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have decided by a vote of three-fourths of the members 
voting that unforeseen circumstances have made it 
impossible or undesirable to give effect to such 
decision; 

(ii) Any such proposal shall likewise require to be 
carried in the Administrative Committee by a vote of 
three-fourths of the members voting. 

(vi) So far as circumstances permit, the Administrative 
Committee shall meet once in six months. The time and 
place of its meetings will be fixed by its Chairman, in 
consultation with the President of the Agency. The Chair¬ 
man, with the concurrence of the President of the Agency, 
may at any time convene such a meeting if so requested 
by the President of the Agency or by not less than one- 
third of the members of the Administrative Committee. 

The Executive 

(7) (i) The Executive shall be charged with the conduct 
of the current business of the Agency, in accordance with 
the constitution of the Agency and with such directions as 
may from time to time be given by the Council or by the 
Administrative Committee in the exercise of their respec¬ 
tive constitutional powers. 

(ii) Unless and until otherwise determined by a majority 
both of the Zionist and of the non-Zionist members of the 
Council, the Executive shall be appointed as follows: 

(а) Subject to the provisions of sub-paragraph (£>), the 
Council shall, at every ordinary meeting, appoint an 
Executive to hold office until the next ordinary meeting 
of the Council. The Executive shall consist of such 
number of persons, being an even number, as shall be 
fixed by the Administrative Committee at a meeting to 
be held not more than six months before every ordinary 
meeting of the Council. Of the persons so appointed, 
one-half shall be persons nominated by the non-Zionist 
members of the Council, and the remainder shall be 
persons nominated by the Zionist Organisation; provided 
that if nominations up to the prescribed number shall 
not be made by the non-Zionist members of the Council, 
the Zionist Organisation shall be entitled to fill the seat 
or seats remaining vacant. 

(б) For the period ending September 30th, 1930, the 
Executive shall consist of twelve persons, of whom eight 
shall be persons nominated by the Zionist Organisation 
and four shall be persons nominated by the non-Zionist 
members of the Council. From October 1st, 1930, until 
the first ordinary meeting of the Council after that date 
the Executive shall consist of eight members, of whom 
four shall be persons nominated by the Zionist Organisa¬ 
tion, and four shall be persons nominated by the non- 
Zionist members of the Council. Until October 1st, 
1930, and thereafter until the first ordinary meeting of 
the Council after that date, the non-Zionist members of 
the Council shall be deemed to have delegated their 
right of nomination to the non-Zionist members of the 
Administrative Committee, and the persons nominated 
as members of the Executive, up to the prescribed 
number, by the non-Zionist members of the Adminis¬ 
trative Committee shall be deemed to have been duly 
appointed by the Council; provided that if nominations 
up to the prescribed number shall not have been made 
by the non-Zionist members of the Administrative 
Committee within six months of the date of this Agree¬ 
ment or within six months of October 1st, 1930, as the 
case may be, the Zionist Organisation shall be entitled 
to fill the seat or seats remaining vacant. 

(iii) Vacancies in the Executive occurring otherwise 
than by reason of the retirement of members on the expiry 
of their term of office, shall be filled by the Administrative 
Committee in such a manner that a nominee of the 
Zionist Organisation shall be replaced by a nominee of 


the Zionist Organisation, and a nominee .of the noii-Zionist 
members of the Council shall be replaced by a nominee of 
the non-Zionist members of the Administrative Conk%^t'®es, 

(iv) The Executive shall be regarded as forming a single" 
whole, with a collective responsibility. 

(v) The Executive Offices of the Agency shall be in 
Jerusalem. An office of the Agency shall be maintained in 
London under the direction of the President of the Agency, 
in conjunction with such members of the Executive as may 
be designated by the Council in consultation with the 
President, and shall be specially charged with the conduct 
of business between the Mandatory Power and the Agency. 

(vi) The Executive, while ordinarily meeting in Jerusa¬ 
lem or in London as the case may be, shall be at liberty, in 
exceptional circumstances, to meet at any other place 
which may be preferred by a majority of the members of 
the Executive. 

Representation of Absent Members 

(8) (i) For every member either of the Zionist or of the 
non-Zionist section of the Council or the Administrative 
Committee, the body appointing such member shall be 
entitled to appoint not more than three deputy members 
who shall hold office for the same term as though they 
were members. 

(ii) Any member who shall not be personally present at 
a meeting of the Council or of the Administrative Com¬ 
mittee, as the case shall be, shall be entitled to be repre¬ 
sented by any person, whether resident in the same 
country or not, whose name is included in the list of deputy 
members. If he resides in another continent from that in 
which the meeting is held, he shall, as an alternative to 
being represented by a deputy member, be entitled to his 
own right to give authority in "writing to any other member 
of the Council or of the Administrative Committee, as the 
case may be, to vote on his behalf; provided that no one 
person, whether attending as a member or as a deputy 
member, shall he entitled to cast more than four votes in 
all, including his own, at a meeting of the Administrative 
Committee. For the purposes of this paragraph, Palestine 
shall be regarded as part of Europe. 

Erez Israel (Palestine) Foundation Fund (Keren Hayesod) 

(9) (i) Unless and until otherwise determined by the 
Council, the Palestine Foundation Fund (Keren Hayesod) 
shall be the main financial instrument of the Agency for 
the purpose of covering its budget. 

(ii) The Zionist Organisation undertakes, as from the 
coming into force of this Agreement, that: 

(a) The power of appointing the Directors of the 
x Palestine Foundation Fund conferred upon the Execu¬ 
tive of the Zionist Organisation by the Articles of 
Association of the Erez Israel (Palestine) Foundation 
Fund (Keren Hayesod}, Ltd., shall be exercised in such 
manner as the Council of the Agency may direct, pro¬ 
vided that the Zionist and non-Zionist members of the 
Council respectively shall be entitled to nominate one- 
half of the persons to he appointed by the Executive of 
the Zionist Organisation as herein provided. 

(h) The Board of Directors shall place the whole of the 
net proceeds of the Fund at the disposal of the Agency, 
which shall, on its part, include in its budget due pro¬ 
vision for the discharge of liabilities existing at the date 
of the coming into force of this Agreement. 

Jewish Kational Fund (Keren Kayemeth Leyisrael) 

(10) (i) Nothing in this Agreement shall affect the 
organisation or status of the J ewish National Fund (Keren 
Kayemeth Leyisrael) , its relations with the Zionist Organisa¬ 
tion, or its right to appeal to the Jewish public for financial 
support, after due consultation with the Agency* 
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(ii) Save as hereinafter specified, all lands acquired with 
funds derived from the Jewish Agency shall be purchased 
under the direction of the Jewish Agency through the 
medium of the Jewish National Fund [Keren Kayemeth 
Ley Israel), and the title to the lands so acquired shall be 
taken in the name of the Jewish National Fund, to the end 
that the same shall be held as the inalienable property of 
the Jewish people; provided, however, that the terms and 
conditions upon which the property so held by the Jewish 
National Fund shall be used, occupied, leased, or possessed 
by any person, association, or corporation shall be first 
approved and sanctioned by the Jewish Agency, and that 
any changes or modifications that may at any time be 
made with respect thereto shall likewise have the approval 
and sanction of the Jewish Agency; and provided, further, 
that this shall not be deemed to be intended to discourage 
the purchase of lands with private funds, so long as such 
lands are not acquired for speculative purposes or in 
hostility to the plans of the Jewish National Fund or of 
the Jewish Agency, and that the latter shall in the exercise 
of its discretion, be enabled to invest part of its funds in 
the purchase of shares, bonds, debentures, or other 
securities of any corporation now existing or hereafter 
organised in order to facilitate the purchase of lands in 
Palestine by private individuals; nor shall it be deemed to 
interfere with the carrying out of any policy that may be 
adopted by the Jewish Agency to aid those seeking to 
settle on the land with means of their own, in such manner 
and upon such conditions as shall not be inconsistent with 
the fundamental policy set forth herein. 

Membership of the Agency 

(i i) {{) In addition to the non-Zionists of various 
countries whose representatives are included among the 
signatories to this Agreement, representation in the Agency 
shall be open to bodies of Jews in other countries not 
affiliated with the Zionist Organisation, on their acceding 
to this Agreement through duly authorised representatives, 
and they shall thereupon become entitled to representation 
in the Council according to the allotment shown in the 
Schedule hereto, subject to any modification of such 
Schedule by the Council as provided in Article 5 (ii). 

(11) At every meeting of the Council the credentials both 
of the Zionist and of the non-Zionist members shall be 
examined by a credentials committee, to be composed of 
Zionist and non-Zionist members of the Council in equal 
numbers. In the event of there being an equal division of 
votes in the credentials committee, the matter shall be 
decided by the Chairman of the Council. 

Termination of the Agreement 

(12) (i) The enlarged Jewish Agency for Palestine 
constituted by this Agreement may be dissolved by a vote 
of not less than two-thirds of the entire membership of the 
Council, as constituted at the time at a meeting of the 
Council held after three months' written notice to the 
members that action is proposed to be taken at such 
meeting with respect to the dissolution of the enlarged 
Agency. 

(ii) Any party to this Agreement, other than the Zionist 
Organisation, may give notice to the President of the 
Agency of its intention to withdraw from this Agreement, 
and such notice shall, unless cancelled, become operative 
as to such party at the end of one year from the date on 
which it was given, and such party shall thereupon cease 
to be entitled to representation on the Council. 

(iii) If any of the parties referred to in the immediately 
preceding paragraph shall fail to be represented, either 
directly or as provided in Article 8, at two successive 
ordinary meetings of the Council, such party shall be 
deemed to have withdrawn from this Agreement, and to 


have ceased to be entitled to representation on the Council 
The Council or in the interval between meetings of the 
Council, the Administrative Committee, may however 
reinstate such party within one year from the date of th* 
last ordinary meeting of the Council at which it was n 
represented. & 1UI 

. even t °f the withdrawal, either as provided 

in paragraph (n) or in paragraph (iii) of this Article of 
parties to this Agreement entitled in the aggregate to nnf 
iess than one-third of the total number of non-Zionist seats 
on the Council, as shown in the Schedule hereto, subiect to 
any modification of such Schedule by the Council as nro 
vided in Article 5 (ii), the Zionist Organisation may give 
notice of withdrawal in the manner and under the condi 
tions prescribed in paragraph (ii), and on such notice 
becoming operative, the enlarged Agency as constituted bv 
this Agreement shall be dissolved. Without prejudice to 
the right of tne Zionist Organisation to withdraw as 
provided in this paragraph it shall be the duty of the 
President of the Agency, before notice of withdrawal by 
the Zionist Organisation shall have become operative to 
cause the matter to be brought before the Council and if 
necessary to convene an extraordinary meeting of the 
Council for this purpose. 


Amendments 

(13) This Agreement, with the exception of Article 3 
and Article 4 (ii), may be amended at a meeting of the 
Council by a vote of not less than two-thirds of the entire 
membership of the Council as constituted at the time. Anv 
amendment of Article 3 or of Article 4 (ii) shall require a 
vote of not less than three-fourths of the entire member¬ 
ship of the Council as constituted at the time. No amend¬ 
ment shall be considered at a meeting of the Council unless 
the members of the Council have had not less than three 
months' written notice of such meeting and of the terms of 
the proposed amendment. 


Regulations 

(14) The Administrative Committee shall have authority 
to make regulations not inconsistent with this Agreement 
relating to matters concerning the conduct of the business 
of the Agency, including: 

(i) The period of notice required for meetings, includ¬ 
ing extraordinary meetings, of (a) the Council, (6) the 
Administrative Committee; 

(ii) The method of appointment, term of office, and 
functions of the Chairman or Joint Chairman, the 
Associate Chairman, and the Vice-Chairman of the 
Council, and of the Chairman and the Associate Chair¬ 
man of the Administrative Committee, and the manner 
in which interim vacancies in these offices are to be filled. 

Such regulations shall be laid before the meeting of the 
Council next following the meeting of the Administrative 
Committee at which they were made, and shall cease to 
have effect unless confirmed by the Council. 

Coming into Force of the Agreement 

(15) This Agreement shall come into force as from the 
date of signature. A copy shall be forthwith transmitted 
by the Zionist Organisation to the Government of the 
Mandatory Power, which shall be requested to recognise 
the enlarged Jewish Agency for Palestine constituted by 
this Agreement as the Jewish Agency referred to in the 
Mandate, and shall also be requested to give an assurance 
that, in the event of the dissolution of the enlarged Agency 
as herein provided, the Zionist Organisation shall be 
deemed to have, for the purpose of Article 4 of the Mandate 
for Palestine, the same status in all respects as it had before 
the enlargement of the Jewish Agency. 
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EXECUTIVE OF JEWISH AGENCY 

(elected December 19.46) 

President: Rabbi Dr. A. H. Silver (General Zionist). 

Dr. Fritz Bernstein (General Zionist). 

Prof. Selig Brodetsky (General Zionist). 

Isaac Gruenbaum (General Zionist). 

Dr. Nahum Goldmann (General Zionist). 

Mrs. Rose Halperin (General Zionist). 

Moshe Kolodny (General Zionist). 

Emmanuel Neumann (General Zionist). 

David Ben Gurion (Labour). 

Eliahu Dobkin (Labour). 

Chaim Greenberg (Labour). 

Eliezer Kaplan (Labour). 

Berl Locker (Labour). 

Mrs. Goldie Meyerson (Labour). 

Moshe Shertok (Labour). 

Rabbi J. L. Fishman (Mizrachi). 

Dr. Wolf Gold (Mizrachi). 

Moshe Shapiro (Mizrachi). 

S. Shragai (Mizrachi). 

HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR PALESTINE 

H.E. Gen. Sir Alan Gordon Cunningham, k.c.b., d.s.o., 
m.c. (date of appointment: November 19th, 1945). 


PERSONAL STAFF 

Liaison Officer: Major O. R. H. Chichester, r.b. (date of 
appointment: September 23rd, 1946). 

Military Assistant: Major the Master of Forbes, Grena¬ 
dier Guards (date of appointment: June 1st, 1947). 
Private Secretary: James Blewitt, m.b.e. (date of appoint¬ 
ment: August 20th, 1946). 

EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 

President: H.E. the High Commissioner. 

Members: 

Chief Secretary: Sir Henry Lovell Goldsworthy 
Gurney, c.m.g. 

Attorney-General : Leslie Bertram Gibson, k.c. 

Financial Secretary: Duncan George Stewart. 

District Commissioner, Jerusalem District: James Huey 
Hamill Pollock, c.m.g., o.b.e. 

Civil Service Commissioner: Kenneth Gordon Lindsay, 

O.B.E. 

Clerk to the Executive Council: John Bellasis Pruen. 

THE GOVERNMENT OF PALESTINE 

(April 1st, 1947) 

Chief Secretary: Sir Henry L. G. Gurney, c.m.g. 

Attorney-General : L. B. Gibson, k.c. 

Financial Secretary: D. G. Stewart. 

Civil Service Commissioner: K. G. Lindsay, o.b.e. 
Inspector-General of Police: Col. W. N. Gray, d.s.o. 
Director of Medical Services: H. M. O. Lester, o.b.e. 
Director of Public Works: C. Wilson Brown, c.b.e., m.c. 
Director of Education : Bernard de Bunsen. 

Director of Agriculture and Fisheries: Capt. F. R. Mason. 
Director of Customs and Excise: R, W. B. Belt. 


General Manager, Railways: A. F. Kirby, c.m.g. 

District Commissioners: J. H. H. Pollock, c.m.g., o.b.e.,. 
A X. Law, c m g., m.c., C T. Evans, W. R. McGeagh, 
R. H R. Church, \V. V. Fuller. 

Commissioner for Commerce and Industry: Major H. C. 

Biggs (Acting). 

Postmaster-General: D. H. Mackay (Acting). 

Director of Land Settlement: R. F. Jardine, c.m.g., o.b.e. 
Director cf Department of Labour: A. H Couzens. 
Director of Social Welfare: \V. H. Chinn. 

Clerk to the Advisory Council: John Bellasis Pruen, 

POLITICAL PARTIES 

ARAB POLITICAL PARTIES 

Arab Palestinian Party, The: Leader Jamal El Husseini. 
AS Difa’a (Defence) Party: Leader R. Nashashibi. 

AS Istiklal (Independence) Party: Leader A. Abdulhadi. 
Ashabab Party (Youth): Leader Dr. H. Khalidi. 


Workers’ Party, The: Leader (Vacant). 

Liberation League (Communist), The: Leader F. Nassar, 

The first four parties are not parties technically and 
strictly in the European democratic sense; rather they are 
simply groups of influential Arabs in the community. They 
lack completely the organisation which characterises 
political parties elsewhere. The aims of the four parties 
are almost the same, all desiring the independence of 
Palestine. 

The fifth party is far more organised than the first four, 
but is not Socialist, as the title would imply. 

The Arab Higher Committee is formed from the first 
four parties, which, with the exception of the first (The 
Arab Palestinian Party), are very inactive. 

The Arab Higher Committee was first formed in 1936, 
with the Mufti of Jerusalem as its head, to direct the 
Arab revolt. It was declared illegal in 1937. The Mufti 
fled to Syria, where he began his pro-Axis intrigues which 
culminated in Rashid Ali's revolt in "Iraq in April 1941 
and his own further flight to Berlin. Other leaders were 
captured and exiled to the Seychelles. The Committee 
re-formed in November 1945, this time on a legal basis. 
As it has power to co-opt members at will, and as it now 
again acknowledges the Mufti of Jerusalem as its Chair¬ 
man, its meetings are held in Cairo, where the Mufti was 
granted asylum by the King of Egypt when he escaped 
from France in 1946. Its present membership is under¬ 
stood to be as follows: 


Mufti of Jerusalem (Chairman). 

Jamal el Husseini (Deputy Chairman). 

Dr. Hussein Khalidi. Sheikh Hassan Abu Saud. 

Emil Ghoury. Izhaq Darwish. 

Rafiq Tamimi. Muin Al Made 

Ahmad Hilmi. Xzzak Darwaza. 


JEWISH POLITICAL PARTIES 

General Zionists. The main plank in the political plat¬ 
form of the General Zionists is emphasis on unity and the 
belief that party differences impede the practical achieve¬ 
ments of the Palestine J ewish community in the upbuilding 
of Palestine. They therefore advocate the sinking oi 
personal bias and difference of opinion as far as this con¬ 
structive work is concerned, but they also claim that every 
shade of Jewish opinion is represented in their ranks. 
Leaders include Israel Rgkach. 
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Poale Zion and Labour Wing. The Palestine Labour 
Party (Poale Zion—the workers of Zion) has a large 
following. At the last election to the Elected Assembly, 

58 per cent of the electorate voted Socialist, and of these, 

38 per cent voted for the Palestine Labour Party specific¬ 
ally. The extent of the progressive tendency in Palestine, 
with its consequent emphasis on the realistic issues of 
economics and agriculture, is the natural outcome of the 
vital role played by workers in the upbuilding of the 
National Home. Leaders include: Berl Locker, Moshe 
Shertok, and David Ben Gurion. 

Mizrachi and Hapoel Hamizrachi. (The Hebrew word 
"Mizrach" means "the East".) The Mizrachi are the 
religious wing of the Zionist Movement, whose dictum is 
"the land of Israel for the people of Israel according to 
the Law of Israel". They refute the assertion that Zionism 
is a purely political growth, or even a humanitarian meas¬ 
ure for the saving of refugees from persecution, and claim 
its divine inspiration, since the return of the Jews to their 
ancient homeland is prophesied continually in the Old 
Testament and quoted on practically every page of the 
prayer book. The practical application of their religious 
tenets consists of religious education and the establishment 
of settlements, schools, and certain social services on 
orthodox lines. Leaders include: His Eminence Chief 
Rabbi Herzog, Chief Rabbi of the Holy Land, Rabbi 
Fishman, and Rabbi TJnterman, Chief Rabbi of Tel Aviv. 

Hapoel Hamizrachi (the Workers of the Mizrachi) is the 
left-wing branch of the movement, and is largely composed 
of the younger element of the orthodox community whose 
religious outlook is synthesised with Socialistic principles. 

Revisionists (New Zionist Organisation). Founded by 
the late Vladimir J abotinsky, the Revisionist Party advo¬ 
cates a strong right-wing policy in the pursual of a Tewish 
State on both sides of the Jordan, on the classical Hebrew 
territory. It is the least moderate of all parties in its 
demands, and although in fact it does own and operate 
several agricultural settlements, chiefly for ex-soldiers, its 
activities consist mainly of political measures for the 
acquisition of territory rather than specific recommenda¬ 
tions concerning domestic policy. 

Hashomer Hatzair. This is a movement, strongly 
Socialist in character, which used to advocate a bi-national 
State composed of Jews and Arabs. Although every 
Zionist is completely ready to guarantee equal rights and 
privileges to the Palestinian Arabs (the Balfour Declaration 
clearly specifies that the existing rights of non-Jewish 
communities must in no way be imperilled by the National 
Home), Hashomer Hatzair was prepared to go further and 
promulgate an Arab-Jewish State in Palestine. It has just 
(January 1948) merged with another small party called 
Tenu# U~Achdut Avoda to form the new United Workers* 
Parly, Leaders include Moshe Sneh. 

A new party, the Aliyah Hadashah (the New Immigra¬ 
tion), advocates practical measures, the continued settling 
of Jews on the land, and concentration on immigration 
extension rather than political activity. 

THE LEGAL SYSTEM 

The establishment of the judiciary is laid down in 
Part V of the Palestine Order in Council, 1922, which 
names and defines the jurisdiction of courts. The Order in 
Council also recognises (Article 38) the possibility of other 
courts being set up by subsequent legislation, and new 
courts have in fact been set up since the date of the Order. 

The constitution of courts and their jurisdiction is set 
but in various Orders and Ordinances. 


Government) 

The following civil courts are mentioned in the Order 

. Magistrates’ Courts (Article 39). These courts have* a 
civil jurisdiction up to £P. 250 in civil cases. In criminal 
cases their normal jurisdiction extends over offences for 
which the maximum penalty is of £P. 100 fine and one year 
imprisonment, and £P. 200 fine and two years' imprison- 
ment for "British" magistrates. (The expression "British" 
no longer refers to nationality, but only denotes compe¬ 
tence.) By consent of the accused, certain of fences 
normally triable on information may also be disposed of 
summarily by a magistrate, subject to the above maximum 
penalties. 

Magistrates also conduct preliminary inquiries for 
offences triable on information. 

Magistrates' Courts may be constituted as Land Courts, 
with material jurisdiction as in civil cases to determine 
questions of title to immovable property within the area 
of their jurisdiction. 

Finally, magistrates have jurisdiction in cases for 
recovery of possession, eviction, partition, and partition 
of enjoyment, irrespective of the amount involved. 

Appeals from the Magistrates' Courts lie to the District 
Court, as of right, but if the amount involved or the 
penalty imposed is lower than a certain statutory minimum, 
leave of the President District Court is required. 

A further appeal lies from the District Court to the 
Supreme Court only by leave of the presiding judge in the 
District Court, or, if such leave is refused, by leave of the 
Chief Justice; provided that a point of law of novelty or 
complexity or of general importance is involved. 

When sitting as a Land Court an appeal from the 
Magistrates' Courts lies directly to the Supreme Court. 

Magistrates' Courts are established in most important 
villages and towns. Their procedure is regulated by an 
Ordinance and by Rules of Court based on English law, 
but a considerable part of the Turkish law’ of 1914 still 
applies to their proceedings. A magistrate sitting alone 
constitutes a court. 

Th© District Courts (Article 40). The civil jurisdiction 
of the District Court extends over all cases which are not 
within the jurisdiction of the Magistrates' Court or Land 
Court. 

In addition, a number of ordinances have conferred 
upon that court exclusive jurisdiction to deal with 
certain matters, such as actions against the Government, 
winding-up of companies, etc. 

On the criminal side, District Courts are competent to 
hear (either summarily or on information after preliminary 
inquiries by a magistrate) all criminal cases not within the 
jurisdiction of the Magistrates' Court or of the Court of 
Criminal Assize. 

The procedure in the District Court is now nearly en¬ 
tirely regulated by Rules of Court based on English models. 

An appeal from the District Court lies to the Court of 
Appeal. 

District Courts are established in the principal towns in 
Palestine and are constituted by one or more native judges 
or by a British President or Relieving President sitting 
alone. 

Court of Criminal Assize (Article 41). This court is 
convened at stated intervals by the Chief Justice and 
District Court judges to try capital charges and other 
offences specially provided by ordinance. An appeal lies 
to the Court of Appeal. 

Land Courts (Article 42). These courts deal with titles to 
immovable property, boundaries, and servitudes. 
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As pointed out before, they may be constituted by a 
magistrate, unless the value involved exceeds TP. 250, 
when they are constituted by District Court judges; but 
the court is independent of District Courts. Appeals lie 
from the Land Court to the Court of Appeal. 

The holding of immovable property is regulated by the 
Turkish law as amended from time to time by local ordi¬ 
nances. Procedure is governed by the same rules of court 
which apply to District Courts. 

Th© Supreme Court (Article 43). The Supreme Court is 
constituted by a number of British and Palestinian judges 
which may sit in various compositions. It is divided into 
two branches: the one is a Court of Appeal from District 
Courts, the Court of Criminal Assize, and Land Courts, 
and the other branch is the High Court of Justice, which 
deals with matters which are not causes of trials but 
petitions or applications not within the jurisdiction of any 
other court and necessary to be decided for the administra¬ 
tion of justice. This includes applications for orders in the 
nature of habeas corpus, change of venue and orders 
directed against administrative officers whose decisions are 
not subject to appeal before the courts. 

Judgments of the Supreme Court may be taken to appeal 
to His Majesty’s Privy Council in England if the value of 
the subject matter involved is at least £P. 500, and, in crimi¬ 
nal cases, if there is a substantial miscarriage of justice. 

The Religious Courts mentioned in the Order in Council 
are the courts of the recognised religious communities. 
They are competent in certain defined matters of personal 
status concerning members of their community and in 
disputes concerning the constitution and internal manage¬ 
ment of Religious Courts { Waqfs ). 

The most important of those courts is the Moslem 
Religious Court, which has very wide exclusive jurisdiction 
(Article 52). 

The Jewish Rabbinical Courts are also given competence, 
exclusive or concurrent, with that of the Civil Courts. 

For the Christian communities exclusive and concurrent 
jurisdiction is given to the courts of a number of com¬ 
munities recognised by the law. The number of those 
communities may be increased by the High Commissioner. 

There is a limitation (Article 64) prohibiting the Civil 
Courts and Religious Courts from pronouncing a decree of 
dissolution of marriage in respect of foreigners not being 
Moslems. 

Conflicts of law or jurisdiction between the Civil and 
Religious Courts are settled by a Special Tribunal convened 
ad hoc by the Chief J ustice. 

The judgments of the Religious Courts are executed by 
the process and offices of the Civil Courts (Article 56). 

Article 45 of the order also mentions Tribal Courts for 
the District of Beersheba and such other tribal areas as the 
High Commissioner may deem fit. Such courts apply tribal 
custom so far as it is not repugnant to natural justice and 
morality. 


In addition to the courts mentioned in the Order in 
Council the following important courts may be mentioned: 

Land Settlement Officers. These officers constitute 

courts which deal with title to immovable property in 
areas declared under land settlement, and exclude the 
jurisdiction of Land Courts until the conclusion of settle¬ 
ment. Judgments in land settlement are subject to appeal 
to the Court of Appeal. 

Municipal Courts. These courts are equivalent to the 
police courts in England. Their jurisdiction extends to the 
trial of certain named offences against municipal by-laws. 
They can impose a fine up to + P. 20, or imprisonment of 
15 days, and such judgments are subject to appeal to the 
District Court (by leave of the President thereof >. 

General Compensation Tritmnal. These tribunals were 
set up during the war to deal with claims lor compensation 
against Government. 

Admiralty Court. This court was set up in 1939 and 
deals with Admiralty claims. 

Rents Tribunals. These tribunals deal with claims for 
increase or decrease of rent. 

Certain ordinances empower named courts to deal with 
certain matters in accordance with certain rules, such as 
income-tax appeals, stamp duty, etc. 

Finally, a number of boards and commissions are 
statutorily empowered to deal with certain matters (such 
as the Cultivators’ Commission to decide whether the 
person is a statutory tenant, the Appeal Tribunal in 
election cases and in billeting orders, etc., etc.). 

Article 46 of the Palestine Order in Council mentions 
the law to be applied by the Civil Courts, namely, the 
Ottoman Law r in force in Palestine on November 1st, 1914, 
Orders in Council, Ordinances, and Regulations of the 
present administration and subject thereto, and so far as 
the same shall not extend or apply, the substance of the 
common law and the doctrines of equity in force in Eng¬ 
land, and with the powers vested in and to the procedure 
and practice observed by or before the Courts of Justice 
and Justice of the Peace in England. Provided that the 
principles of common law and equity shall be in force in 
Palestine in so far as the circumstances of the country and 
its inhabitants and the limits of the British jurisdiction 
permits, and subject to such qualifications as local circum¬ 
stances may require. 

The enactment of a considerable body of Emergency 
Regulations between 1936 and 1939, and of Defence Regu¬ 
lations during the war, have considerably restrained and 
altered the jurisdiction of the courts and their composition. 

Military Courts have been invested with very wide 
powers over a variety of offences, but the practice until 
now has been to bring only important cases directed 
against the law relating with public security before the 
jurisdiction of the Military Courts. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


BROADCASTING 

Palestine Broadcastsng Service, The: Kamallah, Jerusalem; 
j - . Il GA piogruinmcs in English, Arabic, and Hebrew; 
llu b reu i li«‘ Hon. E II. Samttisl; European Dir. 
K\Kr. S \lomi -m; Oriental Dir. E. Datrouni; no. of 
liremws is-umd ni 1947: r 00,000. 

AIR LINES 

PaSestliie Airways LM«: f. 10351 services: internal and 
i faiin. - Beirut. 

British Overseas Airways Corporation: service: London - 
Lydda,. 

Misr Airlines: service: Cairo - Haifa. 

e ‘Avirora” Ltd. established a twice-weekly Eydda-Samakli 
service. 

Palestine Airways and "Aviron.” also provide air-taxi 
services. 

The Jewish "Aviron” Company has a flying school at 
Kamleh with eleven planes. The number of Palestinian 
pilots holding "A” licences had reached 128 in 1945. 

A Transport Advisory Board has been appointed to 

advise the Government on any matters relating to trans¬ 
port by road, rail, sea, or air, including questions of policy, 
legislation, economy, and planning. The Board is under 
the Chairmanship of the General Manager, Palestine Rail¬ 
ways. The members are: Dir. of Civil Aviation, the Liaison 
Officer, the Controller of Road Transport, the Principal 
Asst. Sec. of the Dept, of Economics, Chief Sec/s Office, 
Dr. Yosef Constantine Salamkh, and Mr. Walter 
Turnowsky. 


RAILWAYS 

"The Palestine Railways Administration is a department 

of the Palestine Government (Gen. Man. A. F. Kirby, 
c.m.g.). All its lines are managed and operated from Haifa! 
The Administration not only manages and operates rail¬ 
ways in Palestine, but also m Egypt (Sinai) and Trans¬ 
jordan, and possesses running rights in Syria and the 
Lebanon. The total route mileage operated in 1947 was 
1,048 km. of track, of which only 520 km. are in Palestine, 
divided into 316 km. standard gauge (4 ft. in.), 178 km. 
narrow gauge (105 cm.), and 26 km. dual gauge. 

There are three railways operating in Palestine: 

Bejaz Railway in Palestine (Haifa to Acre, Haifa to 
Samakh, and Tulkarm to Affnle). These lines are all 
105 cm. gauge. 

Jaffa-Jerusalem (connecting Jaffa-Tel Aviv - Lydda - 
Jerusalem), This line is standard gauge (4 ft. 8Jin.). 

Rafa-Haifa (Palestine portion of the line from Kantara, 
in Egypt). This line is standard gauge (4 ft. 8J in.). 

During World War II the facilities for handling traffic 
were considerably developed; particularly notable are the 
improved marshalling yards at Haifa and Lydda. About 
half of the traffic since the end of the war has been on 
military account. The main flow of traffic is to and from 
Haifa Port. The bulk of freight traffic consists of grain, 
provisions, cement and building materials, heavy bulk 
imported commodities, potash, citrus fruit for export, and 
oils for local .consumption* 


cuummanuy Arab exclusively cn ^ 

r rdan and Smai )- The Administration emolovs 
about 6,700 persons, of whom 5,450 work in piiSw 
(including 600 Jews). Palestine 

Rolling Stock 

All locomotives are now oil-burnin^ +. , 

foTows:^ thC Pal6Stine 


Rolling Stock 

Standard 

105 cm. 


Gauge 

Locomotives 

100 

91 

2,494^) 

23 

37 

394 (a) 

Coaching Stock 

Wagons .... 


(a) Daily augmented by up to 1,000 wagons from War 
Department and/or foreign railways. 

ROADS 

1 ? e i e ^f re m ^ es °* all-weather roads (mostly 

asphalted) and 1,565 miles of seasonal tracks forming the 
road network of Palestine. ® 


MARITIME DEVELOPMENT 

An analysis of Palestine’s foreign trade shows how much 
the country depends on the sea. In the three years pre¬ 
ceding the war 1,362,000 tons of vital foodstuffs, building 
materials, machinery, and raw materials were shipped to 
Palestine, and a great number of cargoes left the shores 
with citrus fruits, the main item of the country’s export 
trade. r 

The passenger traffic, too, is mainly sea-borne, and the 
fact that before the war arrivals and departures amounted 
to about 80,000 per annum shows the importance of sea¬ 
borne passenger traffic for the country. 

Under such circumstances it was obvious that steps 
should be taken to develop Palestine’s shipping facilities. 
Several shipping companies, such as the Palestine Mari¬ 
time Lloyd and ^Atid” Navigation Company, were 
established in 1934. These companies launched seven 
ships with a total tonnage of 15,000 and employed 200 
Jewish sailors and seamen. 

Passenger and cargo shipping services were inaugurated 
between Palestine and the ports of southern and eastern 
Europe, and a freight coastal service established. 

The growing activities of the shipping companies made it 
necessary to increase the docking and repair facilities in 
Haifa port, such as the establishment of the Palestine 
Lighterage and Supply Company Limited and the "Ogen” 
Company for the transportation of passengers. 

When the port of Tel Aviv was opened in 1936, interest 
in maritime ^enterprise was generally awakened, and soon 
more than 2,000 workers were employed in various 
activities of seafaring. 

The formation of several associations and companies 
followed in quick succession. The outbreak of war brought 
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the maritime development of Palestine to a standstill, but j 

now the ports and docks of Palestine are again active at the 

pre-war level. 

Shipping Agents 

AiiaiOUf & CO.: P.O. Box 460, Tel Aviv; P.O. Box 755, 
Haifa; agents for: The Hellenic Coast Lines Co. Ltd., 
The Greek Line, The General Steam Navigation Co. 
Ltd. of Greece, Goulandris Bros. Ltd., Compania 
Transmediterranea, Transmediterrania Navigation Co., 
Naviera de Export Agricola, Islena Maritime S.A , 
“Ancona” Compania Anxilar de Commercio y Naviga¬ 
tions, Poland-Palestine-Levant Line, Jongolevant 
Steamship Co. Ltd., A. Tanielian & Co. 

Barnett Bros. & Borchard Ltd.: 8 Rothschild Bid., P.O. 
Box 1794, Tel Aviv; 41 Kingsway, P.O. Box 416, Haifa; 
P.O. Box 424, Jerusalem; P.O. Box 460, Jaffa; brs. at 
Alexandria, Beirut, Tripoli, and Latakia; man. agents 
of “Atid” Navigation Co. Ltd.; agents for: The Fair- 
play Towage & Shipping Co. Ltd. (London), The | 
Hellenic Lines Ltd., McGowan Sc Gross Ltd., The 
Moller Line (ILK.) Ltd. (London), The Stanhope Steam¬ 
ship Co. Ltd. (U.K.), The U.S.S.R. State Steamship 
Lines. 

Beja, Henry N.: Tel Aviv; 47 Kingsway, P.O. Box 782, 
Haifa; agents for: The United Steamship Co., Ltd. 
(Copenhagen). 

Belfante & Catoni Ltd.: Tel Aviv, Jaffa, Tel Aviv Road, 
P.O. Box 2034, Tel Aviv; 39 Kingsway, Haifa; agents 
for: Blue Star Line, Daher Steam Navigation Co., 
Johnston Warren Line, Nederland Line, Pacific Steam 
Navigation Co., Port Line, Prince Line Ltd., Rio Cape 
Line, Rotterdamsche Lloyd, Royal Mail Lines Ltd,, 
Royal Netherlands Steamship Co. 

Carmen Eastern Ltd.: 19 Lilienblum Street, Tel Aviv; 47 
Kingsway, Haifa. 

Dizengoff & Co.: 19 Lilienblum Street, P.O. Box 1693, Tel 
Aviv; P.O. Box 846, Jerusalem; P.O. Box 300, Haifa; 
agents for: American Export Lines, American President 
Lines, East Asiatic Co., Anglo-Egyptian Mail Line, 
Gdynia American Shipping Ltd., Hellenic Lines, 
Isthmian Steamship Co., J. Lauritzen Lines, West 
Hartlepool Steam Navigation. 

Doron Shipping & Trading Co. Ltd.: 16 Herzl Street, Tel 
Aviv; owners. 

Fedormann & Marcus: 30 Allenby Road, P.O. Box 97, Tel 
Aviv; agents for: Egypt-Palestine Navigation Co., 
Orient Coastline, Navigation & Trading Co. Ltd. 

Friedland, P.O. Box 457, Haifa; agents for United 
Levant Lines (Antwerp). 

Gargour, T. f & Fils: P.O. Box 635, Jaffa; agents for: 
United Levant Lines (Antwerp), Buxine Shipping Co. 
Ltd., Stanhope Steamship Co. Ltd. 

Heald, Henry, & Go.: 23 Kingsway, P.O. Box 607, Haifa; 
Tabu Street, P.O. Box 429, Jaffa; Head Office: Beirut; 
br. at Tripoli; agents for: Canadian Pacific Steamship 
Ltd., Bank Line, Clan Line, Buries Markes Ltd., 
Crawford Shipping Co., H. G. Mann, Medomsley Steam 
Shipping Co. Ltd., Strick Line. 

Heald & Stapleden: 23 Kingsway, P.O. Box 607, Haifa; 
Tabu Street, P.O. Box 429, Jaffa; Head Office: Beirut; 
br. at Tripoli; agents for: Bibby Line, Blue Funnel 
Line, Booth Line, Brocklebank Line, Cunard White 
Star Line, Glen & Shire Lines, Ocean Steamship Co., 


South American Saint Line, Orient Line, Nylle Cie. 
Havraise, China Mutual Steam Navigation Co. 

Haifa Shipping Agency, Tie: 39 Kingsway, P.O. Box 427, 
Haifa; agents for: American Iraqi Shipping Co. Ltd. 
(Amisco) (Baghdad), Anglo-Saxon Petroleum Co. Ltd. 
(London), Asiatic Steam Navigation Co. Ltd. (Cal¬ 
cutta) , Barr, Crombie Sc Co. Ltd. (Glasgow), Ben Line 
Steamers Ltd. (Leith), Billmeir & Co. (London), Allan 
Black & Co. (Durham), British India Steam Navigation 
Co. (Calcutta), British Tanker Co. Ltd. (Walton-on- 
Thames), John Bruce & Co. (Glasgow), Bulk Oil Steam¬ 
ship Co. Ltd. (London), Burie Markes Ltd. (London), 
Canadian Transport Co. Ltd. (Vancouver), The City 
Line Ltd., James Chambers & Co. (Liverpool), Clark 
and Service (Glasgow), Coastal Tankers Ltd. (London), 
Counties Ship Management Co. Ltd. (Windsor), 
Cyprian Coastal Line Ltd. (Larnaca), Dodd, Thomson 
and Co. Ltd. (Cardiff), Donaldson Bros. & Black Ltd. 
(Glasgow), Elder Dempster Lines Ltd. (Liverpool), 
Elder Fyffes Ltd. (London), Ellerman Sc Bucknall 
Steamship Co. Ltd., Ellerman & Papayani Lines Ltd., 
Ellerman's Wilson Line Ltd., Empire Shipping Co. Ltd. 
(Vancouver), Furness, Withy & Co. Ltd. (London), 
General Steam Navigation Co. Ltd. (London), Sir 
James German Sc Son Ltd. (Cardiff), Hall Line Ltd., 
Th. & Js. Harrison Line Ltd. (Liverpool), P. Henderson 
and Co. (Glasgow), G. Heyn & Sons (Belfast), H. 
Hogarth Sc Sons (Glasgow), Houlder Bros. & Co. Ltd. 
(London), Jaffa Orange Line (London), Lambert Bros. 
Ltd. (London), Lamport & Holt Line Ltd. (Liverpool), 
Lyle Shipping Co. Ltd. (Glasgow), MacLay & Mac¬ 
Intyre Ltd. (Glasgow*), H. G. Mann (Shipping) Ltd., 
Moss Hutchison Line Ltd., Mungo Cambell & Co. Ltd., 
Norton Lilly Management Corpn. (New York), Oliver 
J. Olsen Sc Co. Ltd. (San Francisco), Overseas Towage 
and Salvage Co. Ltd., Pacific Steam Navigation Co. 
(Liverpool), Port Line Ltd., Prince Line Ltd., Raeburn 
and Verel Ltd. (Glasgow), Royal Mail Line, Scindia 
Steam Navigation Co. Ltd. (Bombay), Shaw Savill and 
Albion Ltd., Sir William Reardon Smith Sc Son 
(Cardiff), Smith, Hogg Sc Co. Ltd., W. A. Souter Sc Co. 
Ltd., Turnbull, Scott Sc Co., The Union Castle Mail 
Steamship Co. Ltd., United Africa Sc Co. Ltd. (Liver¬ 
pool), United Towing Co. Ltd. (Hull), Westcott and 
Laurence Line Ltd. 

Hirscovich, Bernhard: 47 Kingsway, P.O. Box 717, Haifa. 

Kook, Sh. & Co. Ltd.: 33 Yehuda Halevy Street, P.O. 
Box 290, Tel Aviv; agents for: Holland-Australia Line, 
Holland-East Asia Line (Rotterdam), Holland-British 
India Line (Rotterdam). 

Magriso, D. J.: 74Nachlat Benyamin Street, P.O. Box 1861,’ 
Tel Aviv; agent for Slobodna Plovidba A. Topic 
(Yugoslavia). 

Meshouiam Bros.: 19 Rothschild Bid., P.O. Box 1746, Tel 
Aviv; 3 Palmers Gate, P.O. Box 376, Haifa; agents for 
Society Commercial© Bulgare de Navigation a Vapeur 
(Varna), 

Middle East Shipping Ltd.: 4 Hess Street, P.O. Box 1371, 
Tel Aviv; Pardess Building, P.O. Box 769, Haifa; Best 
Building, P.O. Box 225, Jaffa; agents for: Gorthon 
Line, Orient Navigation Co., Term Line. 

“Nakhschon” Ltd.: P.O. Box 550, Haifa; owners. 

Palestine steam Ship Co. Ltd.: I Khayat Street, Haifa; 
agents for: Federal Steam Ship Co. Ltd,, Khedival Mail 
Line (S.A.E.), New Zealand Shipping Co. Ltd., The 
Canadian-Australasian Line, The Ham Steam Ship 
Co., Trinder-Anderson Line, Union Steam Ship Co. of 
New Zealand. 
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Pawless Syndicate of Palestine Citrus Growers 1 Co-op. Soc. 

Ltd 20 Rothschild Bid., Tel Aviv; agents for: Aktie- 
bolaget Transmarine (Helsingborg), Den Norske 
Middlehavslinje (Fred Olsen Line, Oslo), Ellerman and 
Papayani Line Ltd., Ellerman’s Wilson Line Ltd., 
Moss Hutchison Line Ltd., Soviet Rumanian Shipping 
Co. (Bucharest), Sovromstransport, Westcott and 
Lauranee Line Ltd. 

Prince Line Agency Ltd.: Jaffa-Tel Aviv Road, Tel Aviv. 

Rosersfeidg Aaron: P.O. Box 74, Haifa; agents for: Amer¬ 
ican Export Lines Inc. (New York), Armement Deppe 
Line, Holland-East Africa Line (Rotterdam), Holland- 
Australia Line (Rotterdam), Holland-British India 
Line (Rotterdam). 


Scandinavian Wear East Agency Ltd.: 49 Rothschild Bid., 
P.O. Box 17S6, Tel Aviv; 1 Khayat Street, Haifa; 
agents for: Armement Deppe Line (S.A.), Fern Line, 
Finska Angfartygas (A.S.), Compania de Navigation, 
Atlantic Austral (S.A.), General Navigation Co. of 
Egypt, Svenska American Linien, Svenska Orient 
Lmien and Affiliated Lines, Swedish East Asiatic Co., 
Wilh. Wilhelmsen’s Line, Zegluga Polska (S.A.). 

Spinney’S Ltd.: Harbour Street, Haifa; agents for Peninsu¬ 
lar & Oriental Steam Navigation Co. 

Traders & Shippers Ltd.: 293 Dizengoff Street, Tel Aviv; 
43 Kingsway, Haifa; owners. 

“Zym” Navigation Co.: P.O. Box 1723, Haifa; owners. 
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THE ECONOMIC LIFE 


STATISTICAL SURVEY 


Revenue and 

Expenditure 

1920-46 



Fiscal Year 

Revenue i 

l 

Expenditure 

Surplus ( — 1 
Deficit f-) 

(July 1st, 1920-March 31st, 1921) . 

/P. 

1,136,951 

/P. 

1*259,587 

__ 

£P. 

122,5,36 

1921-1922 

2 . 37 I. 53 I 

1,929,341 

Hr 

442,190 

1922-1923 

1 .."09,831 

1,884,280 

— 

74,449 

1923-1924 

1,<- 75 , 7*8 

1,675,105 

-f 

0S3 

1924-1925 

2,154,946 

1,852,985 

-f 

301,901 

1925-1926 

2,800,324 

2,092,647 

+ 

716,677 

1926-1927 

-2,45^.365 

2,123,568 

T 

327,797 

1927-1928 

2,35^,365 

2,700,414 

“ 

342,049 

1928-1929 

2,497,011 

2,997*750 

_ 

500,739 

1929-1930 

2,355*623 

2,245,989 

+ 

109,634 

1930-1931 

2,462,304 

2,567*671 

_ 

105,367 

1931-1932 

2,354*696 

2,377*625 

— 

22,929 

1932-1933 

3,015,91? 

2,516,394 

4 * 

499,5 2 3 

I 933~ I 934 

3,985,492 

2,704,856 

+ 

1,280,636 

1934-1935 

5*452,633 

3,230,010 

+ 

2,222,623 

1935-1936 

5,770,457 

4,236,2 02 

T* 

i*534* 2 55 

1936-1937 

4,640,821 

6,073,502 

— 

1,432,681 

1937-1938 

4,897*356 

7,297,688 


2,400,332 

193S-1939 

5,937,280 

5,692,67 2 

~f 

244,608 

1939-1940 

6,768,352 

6,004,738 

4 - 

763,614 

1940-1941 

8,441,899 

7.450,355 

4 _ 

991,544 

1941-1942 

s,325*552* 

7,463,601 

4 ~ 

861,951 

1942-1943 

3,851,S 77 f 

10,253,283 


1,401,406 

1943-1944 

11*513*743 

14,819,250 

— 

3,305*50 2 

1944-1945 

17,496,682 

18,196,594 

_ 

699,912 

1945-1946 

19,021,139 

16,839,781 

+ 

2,181,358 

Total for All Years . 

14°,556,940 

138,480,888 

4- 

2,076,052 


* Excluding railway deficit amounting to £P. 42,867, charged to 1942-43 budget, 
f Including the railway deficit of 1941-42. „ . _ . ,. T , 

T 8 Source: Statistical Abstract of Palestine and Supplement to Survey of Palestine, July 1947. 


Exports of Palestinian Goods 
(£P. 000s)_ 


Country of Destination 

1938 

* — 

1941 

I94 2 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

United Kingdom 

Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 

Cyprus .... * 

Other British Possessions 

Belgium .... 

Holland.... * 

Italy . 

Norway .... 

Sweden .... * 

Egypt. 

Iran .... * 

‘Iraq. 

Syria and Lebanon 

Transjordan .... 
Turkey ..... 

U.S.A. 

Other Countries 


2,469 

1 

15 

129 

230 

402 

55 

124 

172 

102 

8 

413 

* 

44 

109 

747 

721 

6 

103 

131 

L499 j 
7 ! 
23 

779 

151 

443 

141 

212 

853 

3 

119 

464 

3*531 

20 

104 

1*389 

242 

1*059 

868 

24 

1,022 

17 

285 

5 2 4 

4,301 : 

146 

489 

I^lS 

609 

1,464 

2*339 

238 

2,182 

39 

467 

1,221 

4,412 

668 

384 

1,302 

656 

753 

2,384 

170 

2,891 

IS 

346 

1,407 

58 

8 

171 

192 

5.382 

670 

313 

1,431 

7 2 7 

95 2 

4.895 

935 

4»37 2 

15 

539 

2,060 

525 

241 

590 

173 

501 

4*875 

40 

i 103 

751 

616 

737 

5,081 

3,266 

Total 


0 

N 

q 

A 

4,216 

8,676 

12,752 

* 4. 6 38 

20,396 

24,485 


Ivot available 5^^/^ Abstract and General Monthly Bulletin-of Current Statistics . 
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Imports of Goods into Palestine 
G£P. ooos) 


Country of Origin 


United Kingdom 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 
Cyprus , 

Other British Possessions 
Belgium 
Czechoslovakia 
France . 

Holland. 

Italy 
Poland . 

Sweden . 

Switzerland 
Egypt . 

Iran 
'Iraq 

Saudi Arabia 
Syria and Lebanon 
Transjordan 
Turkey . 

TJ.S.A. . 

Other Countries 

Total 


1938 


L 496 

2 

60 

664 

339 

347 

208 

232 

236 

419 

106 

108 

405 

115 

*73 

9 

1,015 

* 

79 

970 

4,374 


**,357 


1941 


3,667 

116 

122 

3,029 

2 

1 

13 

2 

12 

3 
5 

4 

1,677 

95 

L 345 

210 

395 

285 

282 

1,318 

742 


13,325 


1942 

*943 

*944 

*945 

3.923 

1,831 

2,950 

4,228 

415 

654 

788 

488 

*95 

471 

5*8 

618 

8 , 2 57 

6,616 

8,712 

9 , 4*0 



— 

— 

I 

— 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

5 


—. 

— 

3 

4 

— 

1 

2 

2 

1 

4 

463 


— 

1 

42 


— 

— 

87 

*, 3*3 

*,°35 

2,011 

2,099 

86 

*13 

168 

3*3 

2,271 

7,749 

11,649 

12,258 

438 

494 

221 

156 

679 

1,460 

1,400 

1,623 

674 

2,172 

1,441 

*,783 

570 

i ,372 

2,289 

2,562 

2,196 

1,887 

3,109 

4,456 

525 

37 * 

872 

879 

2 L 375 

27,203 

36,224 

40,691 


1946 


14,209 

284 

432 

*1,919 

*,*47 

229 

417 

544 

2,661 

823 

535 

337 

1,667 

2,397 

10,482 

2,223 

3,146 

1,697 
5 ,* 7 * 
5,774 
4,338 


70,432 


* Not available prior to July 1941. 

, Source: Statistical Abstract and General Monthly Bulletin of Current Statistics. 

Percentage of Exports to Certain Countries and Regions 


Country or Region 


United Kingdom 
British Possessions* 
U.S.A. . 

Middle Eastf . 
Other Countries 


Total 


Per cent of Total Exports 


1938 

1941 

1942 

*943 

1944 

*945 

1946 

49.2 

* 7 ** 

9.8 | 

8.0 

* 4-9 

14.2 

17.8 

2 .6 

3 ** 

5*3 

4.1 

8.3 

6.9 

8.4 

2.2 

3*4 

10.0 

18.3 

16.3 

24.0 

20.8 

11.6 

71.4 

74*6 

67.7 

59*3 

48.3 

31.4 

34*4 

5 -o 

o *3 

1.9 

1.2 

6.6 

21.6 

100.0 

100.0 

100,0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 


j^Ai-iuujuug nugiu-jc,gypuan ouaan ana Cyprus. 

_ j biTi^ di ^ g A g i°' Eg ^ tia ?. Sud - an ^ C>,:prUS ’ Egypt, Iran, 'Iraq, Saudi Arabia, Syria and the Lebanon, Transjordan, 
and Turkey. Trade figures for Transjordan are not available prior to July 1941, J 

Percentage of Imports from Certain Countries and Regions 


Country or Region 

Per cent of Total Imports 

1938 

194* 

1942 

1943 

*944 

*945 

1946 

United Kingdom .... 
British Possessions* 

U.S.A. 

Middle Eastf , 

Other Countries .... 

13.2 

5*8 

8*5 

16.4 

56 .x 

27.5 

22.7 

9*9 

34*0 

5*9 

18.3 
38.6 

10.3 
29.8 

3*0 

6.7 

24.3 

6.9 

60.8 

**3 

8.2 

24.0 

8.6 

56.8 

2.4 

10.4 

23.1 

10.9 

5**9 

3*7 

20.2 

17.0 

8.2 

39.0 

* 5*6 

Total .... 

100.0 

100.0 

loo. 0 

loo. 0 

100,0 

loo. 0 

100.0 


AngiQ-jc/gypnan ouaan ana uyprus. 

I TH?W%^ gl fi?, gTO ^ an ^ U<ia ?' 9 yprUS ’ E § y P t - ' Ira( l' Sa “ di Arabia, Syria and the Lebanon, Transjordan, 
L Turkey. Trade figures for Transiordan are not available orinr TnHr m/r J 


, • '~ t wnuou, vjpus, Aiitu, jxaq, oauai i-LraDia 

ana Turkey. Trade figures for Transjordan are not available prior to July 1941. 
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Value of Imports, Exports, Re-exports, and Transit Trade, 1922-46 ( 4 P.) 


Year 

Imports 

Exports 

Re¬ 

exports 

Transit j 

Trade jj Year 

Imports 

Exports 

Re¬ 

exports 

Transit 

Trade 

1922 

7,526,657 

1,330,830 

143.283 

126,049 j 

, *935 • 

5,726,241 

1,388-555 

193.750 

406,003 

1923 . 

6,594,098 

1,308,333 

179,620 

109,807 1 

1 1936 . 

4,948,908 

1,412.520 

240,056 

241.320 

1924 . 

6,184,759 

1,899,759 

,46.592 

131,029 

; 1937 • 

5,401,384 

1,231,602 

145.479 

202,195 

1925 • 

6,770,818 

1,487,207 

177,802 

177.447 

193s . 

11,356,963 

5,020,368 

603,217 

671,915 

1926 

7A66,593 

1.554.262 

197,671 

265,501 

I 1939 • 

14,632,822 

5,317-769 

348,682 

549,872 

1927 * 1 

6,985,258 

1,896,095 

182,222 

*55,385 

j 1940 • 

12,560,812 

1 4,072,823 

163,140 

790,276 

1928 . : 

5,940,000 

1,572,061 i 

251,33s j 

177,162 

i 194* * 

13,324,983 

4,216,256 662,021 

913,889 

1929 • 

7,76s,920 

2,3Sl,49I : 

243,607 

196,376 

s 1942 - 

21,375,222 

8,676,399 

579,730 

1 3,046,728 

1930 • 

11,123,489 

2,591,617 

3! 9.302 

187,883 | 

| 1943 - 

27,202,900 

*2,752,351 

492,507 

i 6,204,209 

1931 . 

15,252,781 

3,217,562 

283,946 

239,575 j 

i *944 - 

36,223,716 

14,638,464 

965,131 

j 6,938,212 

1932 . 

17 , 853,493 

4,215,486 

300,671 

823,088 

1945 . 

40,691,327 

20,395,901 

795.381 

| 6,171,205 

1933 . 

13,979,023 

3 , 625,233 

642,293 

513,252 | 

j 1946 • 

70 , 431,829 

24.4S4.872 

j 3,073,927 

! 5,419,793 

1934 ■ 

15,903,666 

5,813,536 

636,092 

828,149 

I 


i 

1 

i 


Source: Statistical Ab sir act and General Monthly Bulletin of Current Statistics . 


It will be seen that apart from the year 1931, which -was a year of world depression, the value of imports has shown a 
strong upward trend from CP . 5.7 million in 1922 to £ P . 70 4 million in 1946; while the value of exports has risen from 
£ P . 14 million in 1922 to £P. 24.5 million in 1946. These increases amount to 1,235 per cent in the case of imports and 
1,720 per cent in the case of exports during the twenty-five years of Palestine s foreign trade. 


AEEA AMD 

Area. Palestine covers an area of 10,162 sq. miles 
(26,319,000 dunams =26,319 sq. km.), which may ^ be 
divided for our purpose into the following geographical 
areas: 

sq. km. dunams sq. miles 
Valleys and plains . 4,603 4,603,000 i ,777 


P0FOLATIOM 

sq. km. dunams sq. miles 
Hills . . . 9,^39 9,i39,ooo 3,529 

The Negev . . 12,577 12,577,000 4,856 

i.ooo dunams = i sq. km.; 1 dunam— 0.247 acres. 

The Negev is the southern triangle of land stretching 
from the Beersheba district to Akaba on the Red Sea. 


Population, Classified by Religion 


Year* j 

Total 

Moslems 

Jews 

Christians 

Others 

I922f. 

193*1 * 

1944 • 

1945 * 

1946 * 

752.048 

1.033.3*4 

1,764,522 

1.834.935 

1,912,112 

589,177 

759.700 

1,061,277 

1,101,565 

1,143.338 

83,790 

174,606 

553.800 

579.227 

608,225 

71.484 

88,907 

135,547 

139,285 

145,063 

7,617 

10,101 

14,098 

14,858 

15,488 


* Revised de facto estimates at end of year. f Census figures. 

Source: General Monthly Bulletin of Cur vent Statistics . 


Natural Rate of Increase of Population 


Year* 

Excess of births/deaths 

Crude rate per 

1,000 population 

Infant mox 
per 1,00 

■talxty rate 

0 births 

Moslems 

Jews 

Total 

population 

Moslems 

Jews 

Moslems 

Jews 

1922-25 . 

1926-30 . 

1931-35 • 

1936-40 . 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

12,032 

15,561 

18,055 

22,826 

24,876 

23,289 

3 i »592 

35 , 7*3 

38,450 

40,421 

1,984 

3.508 

4,795 

7,212 

6,004 

6,765 

10,509 

11,902 

12,763 

12,962 i 

15,682 

20,916 

25,078 

32,677 

33,394 
32,251 
45,299 1 
50,790 : 

54,8x4 

57,279 

23.3 

25.2 
25.0 
27*7 

27.8 

25*3 

334 

36.4 1 
37-8 

38.3 

20.2 

22.7 
20.9 

17.8 

12.8 

14.1 

21.3 

23.1 
23-6 
22.7 

190.0 

193*4 

166.2 

142.3 

13**7 

140*3 

113-* 

102.9 

93*9 

90*7 

127.0 

95.6 

78.0 

59-5 

1 55*6 

58.0 
44.T 
36.1 
35-8 
3**5 


* Annual average, 1922-40. j ^ . , 

Source: Statistical Abstract and General Monthly Bulletin of Current Statistics . 
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Towns with Mixed Arab-Jewish Population 



No. of Inhabitants 

Increase 

Increase 

Name of Town 




1931 over 1922 

1946 over 1922 


1922 

193* 

1946 

(per cent) 

(per cent) 


(census) 

(census) 

(estimate) 



Haifa 

24.63-1 

5 o >403 

145,430* 

104 

491 

Jerusalem 

<>■2,578 

90,503 

164,4401 

45 

163 


Arab Towns in Vicinity of Jewish Settlements 


Jaffa 

32,524 

51,866 

ioi,58o£ I 

59 

211 

Rami eh 

7 > 3*2 

10,421 

16,380 

43 

124 

Lydda 

8.103 

11,250 

18,250 

39 

125 

Arab Towns in Purely Arab Districts 

Nablus 

* 5.947 

17,189 

24,660 

8 

55 

Gaza 

17,480 

17,046 | 

38,820 

“3 

116 

Bethlehem 

6,658 

6 , 8*5 

9.140 

2 

37 

Hebron 

16,577 

17 . 53 * 

26,390 1 

6 

59 


* Jewish population, 74,230. f Jewish population, 102,000. £ Jewish population, 30,820. 

Source: Supplement to Survey of Palestine, July 1947, and General Monthly Bulletin of Current Statistics. 

Recorded Immigration 


Year 

Jews 

Arabs and other Non-Jews 

Total 

Immigrants 

Capitalists* 

Total 

Capitalists* 

Total 

1932 . 

727 

9.553 

27 

1,736 

11,289 

t 933 ■ 

3.250 

30.327 

17 

1,650 

3*,977 

*934 • 

5,124 

4 2 ,359 

69 

1,784 

44 T 43 

*935 * 

6,309 

61,854 

89 

2/293 

64,147 

1936 . 

2,970 

29,727 

44 

1,944 

31.671 

*937 ■ 

1,275 

10,536 

25 

*,939 

12,475 

1938 . 

*.753 

12,868 

18 

2,395 

15,263 

*939 • 

2,606 

16,405 

*7 

2,028 

* 8,433 

1940 . 

802 

4,547 

17 

1,064 

5 , 6 h 

* 94 * • 

3*4 

3,647 

8 

623 

4,270 

1942 . 

100 

2,194 

24 

858 

3,052 

1943 . 

164 

8,507 

47 

1,360 

9,867 

*944 * 

180 

14,464 

61 

2,012 

16,476 

*945 . 

35 

* 2 , 75 * 

50 

2,268 

15,019 

1946 . 

xo 

17,761 

56 

4 » 4 21 

22,181 


* Capitalists are persons proved to possess £P. 1,000 or more. 

Source: Statistical Abstract and General Monthly Bulletin of Current Statistics. 


PRINCIPAL IMPORTS A^SD EXPORTS 

Exports. Palestine's principal exports are in the following 
categories: 

(x) Food, drink, and tobacco. Barley, durra and maize, 
rice, animal foodstuffs, biscuits and cakes, Matzo (Pass- 
over cakes), cheese, chocolates, confectionery, citrus fruit 
(including oranges in cases and in bulk, grapefruit in cases 
and in bulk, lemons in cases and in bulk, other citrus fruit), 
water-melons, almonds, fruit juice and syrup, brandy and 
cognac, wines, edible olive oil, other edible oil, and other 
unclassified articles of food, drink, and tobacco. 

(2) Mainly unmanufactured articles , Sulphur, raw and 
waste wool, raw and dried hides and skins, solar, Diesel, 
mazut, gas oil and fuel oil, and polished diamonds. 

{3) Articles wholly or mainly manufactured. Cement, 
mirrors, furniture, aluminium manufactures, tin manu¬ 
factures, olive-wood manufactures, cotton and yam 
thread> cotton manufactures, silk tissues, other silk manu¬ 
factures, stockings and socks, wearing apparel of all kinds, 
toilet*and laundry soap, paper and cardboard goods, 
bromine, potash, motor spirits, kerosene, curios and 
articles of religious interests, bead and mother-of-pearl 
manufactures, leather handbags, stationery, books, arti¬ 


ficial teeth, perfumery and toilet preparations, window 
glass and other plate glass, blades for safety razors, 
machinery and parts, chemical fertilisers, drugs and medi¬ 
cines, matches, tanned and sole leather. 

Imports. Wheat flour, wheat, cigarettes, tobacco, con¬ 
fectionery and sweets, sugar, wooden furniture, wood for 
furniture, cotton, wool, silk, yarn, etc., asphalt, porcelain, 
cement, electric cables and fittings, plate glass and window 
glass, iron manufactures, brass manufactures, tiles, tin¬ 
plate sheets and other building materials, motor cars and 
trucks, fuel oil and coal. 

CURRENCY 

The Palestine pound, at parity with the pound ster¬ 
ling, is divided into 1,000 mils and is issued as a paper 
note. Other paper notes are of the following denominations: 
500 mils, £P. 5, £P. 10, £P, 50, and £P. 100. There is also 
a provision for a gold coin of £B. 1, but it has not been 
put into circulation. In addition to the paper notes the 
currency comprises silver coins of 50 and 100 mils each, 
nickel coins of 5, 10, and 20 mils each, and bronze coins of 
1 and 2 mils each. As a wartime measure bronze coins of 
20, 10, and 5 mils were introduced. 
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BANKING 

Haifa 

Henry Heald St Co.: f. 1S45; London corresp.: West- 11 
minster Bank Ltd. 

Hoff nung’$ Bank Ltd.: f 1935; auth. cap. £P. 50,000; br. | 
Kings way, Haifa; Mans. L Hqffnung, W. Adam. j 

Holland Bank Union: f. 1914; auth. cap. £P. 6,000,000; ! 

London corresp.: Barclays Bank, Westminster Bank, j 
Lloyds Bank, Midland Bank, National Provincial 1 
Bank, S. Japhet & Son, M, Samuel & Co. 

Palestine Mercantile Bank Ltd.: f. 1924; auth. cap. 

£E. 100,000; brs. Jerusalem, Rehovot; London corresp.: 
Martins’ Bank Ltd.; Mans. S. Cohen, D. Simbler. 

J ERUSALEM 

Arab Bank Ltd.: f. 1930; auth. cap. £P. 1,000,000; res. 

£P. 1,200,000; brs. Jaffa, Haifa, Nablus, Tulkarm, 
Gaza; London corresp.: Midland Bank (Overseas 
Branch) Ltd.; Chair. Abdul Hameed Shoman. 

Arab National Bank Ltd.: f. 1933; auth. cap. £P. 1,000,000; 
brs. Acre, Beisan, Gaza, Ramleh, Tiberias, Tulkarm; 
London corresp.: Midland Bank (Overseas Branch) 
Ltd.; Chair. Ahmad Hilmi Pasha. 

Barclays Bank (D.G. & 0 .): f. 1836; London Office: 
Barclays Bank (D.C. & O.), 55 Lombard Street, E.C.3; 
auth. cap. £10,000,000; res. £4,569,000; brs. Acre 
Hadar-Hacarmel Haifa Gaza, Jaffa, Nablus, Nazareth, 
Ramat Gan, Tel Aviv; Chair. J. S. Crossiey; Man. 
(Jerusalem) G. R. Broadbent, m.b.e. 

Central Bank of Co-operative institutions in Palestine Ltd.: 

2 Hassolel Street; f. 1922; auth. cap. £E. 150,200; brs. 

Tel Aviv; Gen. Man. H. Viteles. 

Jacob Japhet j& Co. Ltd.: f. 1933; auth. cap. £P. 52,000; 
brs. Tel Aviv, Haifa; London corresp.: S. Japhet & 
Co., Midland Bank, N. M. Rothschild & Sons, West¬ 
minster Bank; Mans. Robert C. Loewi, Dr. Alfred 
FEUCHTW ANGER. 

Mizrahi Bank Ltd.: f. 1923; auth. cap. £P. 100,000; brs. 

Tel Aviv; London corresp.: Westminster Bank, Mid¬ 
land Bank; Pres. H. Farbstein. 

Ottoman Bank: f. 1863; London Office: 20-22 Abchurch 
Street, E.C.4; auth. cap. £10,000,000; res. £5,000,030; 
brs. Haifa, Jaffa, Nablus, Tel Aviv; Man. G. Dent. 
Palestine Corporation Ltd.: f. 1922; auth. cap. £P. Soo.ooo; 
brs. Haifa, Tel Aviv; London corresp.: Midland Bank, 

N. Samuel & Co.; Gen. Man. M. Jaffee. 

Tel Aviv 

Agrobank Ltd. (Agricultural and Building Bank for 
Palestine): 65 Allenby Road; f. 1931; auth. cap. 

£P. 100,000; London corresp.: Anglo-Palestine Bank; 
Mans. Sh. Mirenburg, J. and S. Taub. 

Anglo-Palestine Bank Ltd.: f. 1902; London Office: 20 King 
William Street, E.C.4; a uth* cap. £1,000,000; res. 
£425,000; brs. Jerusalem, Haifa, Hadar-Hacarmel, 
Tiberias, Petah Tikvah, Rehovot, Hedera, Safad, 
Rishon-le-Zion; Chair. S, Hoofien, m.b.e.; Gen. Man. 

Dr. A. Barth. 

Bank Nurock Idelsack Ltd.: 14 Rothschild Boulevard; f. 
1934; auth. cap. £P. 53,000; Mans. Shlomo Nurocks, 
Aba Idelsack. 

Ellern’s Bank Ltd.: f. 1934; auth. cap. £P. 75,000; brs. 
Haifa, Jerusalem; London corresp,: Samuel Montague 
& Co., S. Japhet & Co., Midland Bank; Man. Dir. H. 
Ellern. 

I. L. Feuchtwanger General Commercial Bank: L 1934; 

auth. cap. £P. 75,000; brs. Haifa, Jerusalem; London 


corresp : Westminster Bank, Martins' Bank, Barclays 
Bank, N. M. Rothschild & Sons; Mans. F. Dunkel, L. 
Feuchtwanger. 

General Mortgage Bank of Palestine: f. 1921; auth. cap. 
£P. 1,000,000; London corresp.: Anglo-Palestine Bank 
Ltd.; Man. E. Lehmann. 

Kupat-Am Bank Ltd.: f. 1919; auth. cap. £P. 250,000; 
brs. Haifa, Jerusalem; London corresp.: Midland Bank, 
American Express Co.; Gen. Man. S. Rapoport. 
Palestine-British Bank Ltd.: P.O. Box 425; f. 1930; auth. 
cap. £P. 150,000; br. Jerusalem; Mans. Walter X. 
Williams, Abraham Lerner, A. Ch. Zwebner, A. 
Goldstein. 

Palestine Credit Utility Bank Ltd.: f. 1934; auth. cap. 

£P. 50,000; Man. Morris Breuer. 

Palestine Discount Bank Ltd.: f. 1935; auth. cap. 
£P. 500,000; brs. Jerusalem, London corresp.: National 
Provincial Bank Ltd. (Overseas Branch), Midland 
Bank, Westminster Bank; Chair, and Man. Dir. Leon 
Recant 1. 

Palestine Industrial Bank Ltd.: f. 1933; auth. cap. 
£P. 150,000; br. Haifa; London corresp.: Anglo- 
Palestine Bank; Man. S. Macht. 

Palestine Mortgage and Credit Bank Ltd.: f. 1922; auth. 
cap. £P. 50,000; brs. Jerusalem, Haifa, Tiberias, Safad; 
Bankers: Barclay’s Bank (D.C. & O.); Dirs. Bernard 
Flexner, Robert Szold, Julius Weiss, Harry 
Fischel, Julius Simon, Harry Viteles, Miss 
Gertrude Carnovsky. 

Palestine Trade Bank Ltd.: P.O. Box 1992; cap. £P. 60,000; 
res. £P. 1,000; Mans. E. Konikoff, E. Ber, M. Kap¬ 
lan, G. Jacobowitz. 

Workers* Bank Ltd.: L 1922; p.u. cap. £P. 340,000; London 
corresp.: Anglo-Palestine Bank Ltd.; Dirs. A. Brudny, 
F. Naphthaly. 

C 0 - 0 PEBATI¥E SOCIETIES 

Co-operative undertakings originated in Palestine among 
Jewish citrus growers and vintners who sought to im¬ 
prove their economic conditions by creating agencies for 
collective bargaining. These undertakings were followed 
by others which had as their object the provision of capital 
on easy terms for financing the current needs of the small 
man. Other attempts were also made to organise co¬ 
operative purchasing agencies for agricultural and in¬ 
dustrial requirements. All these undertakings, which date 
back to the end of the nineteenth century, made little or 
no progress until the means to develop co-operative under¬ 
takings on a sound and legal basis was provided by the 
co-operative legislation of 1920 passed by the civil admini¬ 
stration set up after the British occupation. As credit was 
the most pressing need of the bulk of tbe people, and 
because there were Jewish settlers from the European 
continent who were fully acquainted with the organisation 
and management of societies for credit, the co-operative 
movement began with facilities for providing credit. The 
first societies to be registered and to achieve notable 
success were credit and thrift societies in urban and rural 
areas. Soon afterwards co-operation was applied to other 
economic objects, and in a short space of time co-operative 
organisations became a potent instrument in the hands of 
the Jewish population for house building, the development 
of agriculture in all its branches, industrial production, 
and organisation of consumers. 

The co-operative movement in Palestine up to 1933 was 
exclusively Jewish. Towards the close of 1933, following the 
recommendations made to the Government by an expert 
on co-operative organisations {Mr. Strickland), the forma- 
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tion of Arab societies became one of the primary functions 
of the Registrar of Co-operative Societies. 

None of the co-operative societies is financed by the 
Government. The Jewish societies are financed by the 
Anglo-Palestine Bank, the Central Bank of Co-operative 
Institutions, the Workers’ Bank Ltd., Bank Zerubbabel 
Co-operative Society Ltd., and other financial institutions 
and agencies. 

The Arab societies obtain their credits from Barclays 
Bank at a low rate of interest. 

By the end of 1945 there were 1,070 Jewish, 224 Arab, 
and 10 other co-operative societies. These societies are 
divided into eleven main groups, namely: 

(1) Credit societies: 

Urban; 

Rural. 

(2) Saving and provident fund societies. 

(3) Agricultural societies: 

(a) Collective settlement societies. 

(b) Smallholders’ settlement societies. 

(c) Agricultural marketing societies. 

(d) Agricultural insurance societies. 

(e) General agricultural societies. 

(/) Miscellaneous agricultural societies. 

(g) Irrigation and water supply societies. 

(4) Industrial producers' and service societies. 

(5) Transport and travel service societies. 

(6) Contracting societies. 

(7) Housing societies. 

(8) Consumers’ societies. 

(9) Miscellaneous societies. 

(xo) Mutual insurance societies. 

(11) Audit unions. 


IWSURAWCE 

PALESTINIAN INSURANCE COMPANIES 

“Haciuklaith” Co-operative Society for Cattle Insurance: 

Head Office: P.O. Box 2115, Tel Aviv. 

“Hassnolt” Insurance Co. of Palestine Ltd.: Head Office: 
P.O. Box 995, Tel Aviv; br. at Ben Yehuda Street, 
Jerusalem. 

Judda Insurance Cd. Ltd.: Head Office: 12 Herzl Street, 
P.O. Box 239, Tel Aviv; brs. at P.O. Box 341, Haifa, 
and P.O. Box 501, Jerusalem. 

Migdal Insurance Co. Ltd.: Head Office: 13 Ahad Ha'am 
Street, P.O. Box 1388, Tel Aviv; brs. at P.O. Box 906, 
Haifa, and P.O. Box 659, Jerusalem. 

Palestine Fire Insurance Association and Palestine Accident 
Insurance Association: Head Office: P.O. Box 183, 
Jerusalem. 

Palestine General Insurance Co. Ltd.: Head Office: 108 
Allenby Road, Tel Aviv. 

Palestine Marine Insurance Office : Head Office: 20 Roths¬ 
child Boulevard, P.O. Box 1S42, Tel Aviv; br. at 
P.O. Box 1060, Haifa. 

Palestine Marine Underwriters’ Association : Head Office: 

P.O. Box 2182, Tel Aviv. 

“Palglass”, Palestine Plate Glass Insurance Go. Ltd.: 

Head Office: 30 Ahad Ha’am Street, Tel Aviv. 

1 ‘Securitas’* Insurance office: 33 Yehuda Halevi Street, 
P.O. Box 1791, Tel Aviv; brs, in Haifa and Jerusalem. 
Shiloah Co. Ltd., Sickness Insurance: 112 Allenby Road, 
Tel Aviv; br. at 4 Princess Mary Avenue, Jerusalem* 
Zion Insurance Co. Ltd.: Head Office: 120 Allenby Road, 
P.O, Bok X425, Tel Aviv; brs. at P.O. Box 1397, Haifa, 
and 1 Ben Yehuda Street, Jerusalem, 


INSURANCE AGENTS AND BROKERS 
Haifa 

Bohan Haifa Property Insurance Co. Ltd.: 25 Kingsway. 
Consolidated Wear East Co. Ltd., The: Allenby Street 
P.O. Box 60. ' 

Carmen Eastern Ltd.: 47 Kingsway. 

Caspi 5 Jacob: 76 Kingsway, P.O. Box 27; brs. in Jerusalem 
Tel Aviv, and Jaffa. 

Dizengoff, M., & Co.: P.O. Box 300. 

Ezra, J.: P.O. Box 1395. 

Forster, B. : St. John’s Street. 

Gabbe’s Insurance Office: 10 Pevsner Street. 

Hamishah Insurance Service: 39 Kingsway. 

Holland, $.: 31 Kingsway, P.O. Box 467. 

Jabagi, E. S. 

Levant Corporation Ltd.: 47 Kingsway. 

Mulford 8 c Go. Ltd.: P.O. Box 463. 

Rosenberg, J. : P.O. Box 1408. 

Spinney’s Ltd.: P.O. Box 534. 

Jerusalem 

Bensimon, S. f & Co.: P.O. Box 43. 

Berman, David: P.O. Box 483. 

Tocatly, J. M.: Jaffa Road, Mizpah House, P.O. Box 820. 
Jaffa 

Farwagi, Auguste: P.O. Box 586. 

Halabi, Bentiels. 

Tel Aviv 

“Apai” Anglo-Palestine Agencies Ltd.: P.O. Box 1696. 
“Herman” Insurance Office Co. Ltd.: 13 Achad Ha’am 
Street, P.O. Box 613. 

Jaffa Orange Syndicate Ltd. (Insurance Dept.) : 20 Roths¬ 
child Boulevard. 

Lippmann, Raphael: Head Office: 12 Herzl Street, P.O. 

Box 230; brs. at Jaffa, Haifa, Jerusalem. 

Meshoulam Bros. : 19 Rothschild Boulevard, P.O. Box 
1746 . 

Mivtah Insurance Agency Ltd.: P.O. Box 400. 

Palestine-Africa Binyan Insurance Co. LW.: 13 Ahad 
Ha’am Street; brs. at 12 Allenby Road, Haifa, and 
1 Ben Yehuda Street, Jerusalem. 

Rivlin, J. J.: P.O. Box 272. 

Salomon Bros. & Co. Ltd.: 103 Allenby Road, Barclays 
Bank Building. 

Schwarzenberg, ML: 19 Rothschild Boulevard, P.O. Box 
1291. 

Sochnuih Levituach Kelali Ltd. : P.O. Box 1488. 

Sternberg & Fried: P.O. Box mo. 

International Co., The: 9 Herzl Street. 

Trading 8 c Insurance Agency Ltd.: 19 Rothschild Boule¬ 
vard. 

Union Insurance Service Ltd.: 70 Allenby Road. 
Zolotarewsky & Go.: Head Office: 41 Lilienblum Street; 
brs. in Haifa. 

FOREIGN INSURANCE COMPANIES 
Al-Chark Insurance Co.: Agent: H. S. Omar, Dajany, 
Mamillah Road, P.O. Box 234, Jerusalem. 

Alliance Insurance Co. Ltd. (London): Agent: J. M. 

Tocatly, P.O. Box 1025, Tel Aviv. 

Arabia Insurance Co. Ltd.: Agent: P.O. Box 586, Jaffa; 

and at Jerusalem. 
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Bankers’ and Traders 5 Insurance Co. Ltd. (Sydney, Aus- j 
tralia) : Agents: 2S Hamelachim Street, Haifa; 4 Storrs ? 
Street, Jerusalem; 9 Herzl Street, Tel Aviv. j 

British-American Assurance Go. Ltd.: Agent: M. Israeli, I 
23 Lilienblum Street, P.O. Box. 172, Tel Aviv. j 

British El Overseas Insurance Co. Ltd. ' London,!: Agent: 

10S Allenby Road, Tel Aviv 

Caledonian Insurance Go. : Avent: Barnett Bros. & Bombard 
Ltd., 41 Kingsv/ay, Haifa; and at ?0 Box^ 224, 
Jerusalem, P.O Box 460, Jaffa, S Rothschild boule¬ 
vard, P.O. Box 1794, Tel Aviv. 

Comit6 Central des Assureurs r?laritsme de Paris: Agents: 

Belfants & Catoui Ltd , P.O. Box 2341, Tel Aviv. 

Eastern Federal Union Co. Ltd.: Head Office: Calcutta; 
Agents: The General Insurance Office Ltd., P O. Box 
927, Tel Aviv. 

Economic Insurance Go. Ltd. (London,; : Agents: Prince Line 
Agency Ltd., P.O. Box 2034, Tel Aviv. 

Equity and Law Life Assurance Society (London): Agent: 

J. M. Tocatly, P.O. Box 1025, Tel Aviv. 

General, Accident, Fire and Life Assurance Go. Ltd.: Agent: 
P.O. Box 35, Jerusalem. 

Gresham Life Assurance Society Ltd.: Agents: Hamisliah 
Insurance Co., 39 Kingsway, Haifa; and 33 Rothschild ; 
Boulevard, Tel Aviv. 

Guardian Eastern Insurance Go. Ltd.: Agents: Palestine 
Corporation Ltd., Carmel Oriental Building, P.O. Box 
1370, Haifa; and at Jaffa Road, Mizpah House, 
Jerusalem, P.O. Box 99, Tel Aviv. 

Legal & General Assurance Go. Ltd.: Agent: 37 Allenby 
Road, Tel Aviv. 

Lloyds’: Agents and Underwriters: 

S. M. Amzalek, 18 Jaffa Road, Tel Aviv. 

Barnett Bros. & Borchard Ltd., S Rothschild Boule¬ 
vard, Tel Aviv. 

Hamishah Insurance Service, 33 Rothschild Boulevard, 
Tel Aviv, 

Hertz Goldenberg Ltd., 37 Allenby Road, P.O. Box 
434, Tel Aviv. 

Metropolitan Insurance Office Ltd., iS Rothschild 

Boulevard, Tel Aviv. 

Misrah Insurance Service; Treu & Steinwea, 12 Herzl 
Street, Tel Aviv. 

Salomon Bros. & Co. Ltd., P.O. Box 1452, Tel Aviv. 

K. Ben Zur (Wolstein), 10 Mordeehai Ben Hillel Street, 
Jerusalem. 


Dr. Walter Braun, Jerusalem. 

E Shelley, P.O. Box 183, Jerusalem. 

London Assurances Co. Ltd.: Acents: M Dzengoff & Co., 
P.O. Box 1093, Tel Aviv. 

Manufacturers’ Life Insurance Co.: Aeert: Dr. Walter 
Braun, J emblem. 

Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Insurance Co. Ltd.: 

Agents: Misrah Insurance ArrAce, 37 Kingsway, Hana. 
Mew Zealand Assurance €0. Ltd.: A rent: RaLhmani 
Slilomo, 7 Ben Yehuda Street, Jerusalem. 

Pearl Assurance Go. Ltd. ‘London;: Agent: Jacob Rose, 
12 Herzl Street, Tel Aviv. 

Prudential Assurance Go. Ltd. London : Agents: Kupat 
Am Bank Ltd., P O Box 352, Tel Aviv. 

Royal Insurance Go. Ltd.: Agents: Henry Keald & Co . 23 
Kingsway, P O. Box 007, Haifa. 

Sun Insurance Office Ltd. (London : Agent: J. hi. Tocatly, 
P.O. Box 1025, Tel Aviv. 

Sun Life Assurance Go. of Canada: Agent: Irvin Epstein, 
ip Rothschild Boulevard, P.O. Box 384, Tel Aviv. 

United Scottish Insurance Co. Ltd.: Agent: L. Zeidel, 61 

Rothschild Boulevard, Tel Aviv. 

■ General Agent: D, Zimber, 13 Ahad Ha’am Street, Tel 
Aviv. 

Warden Insurance Go. Ltd.: Agents: Palestine Milling & 
Trading Co. Ltd., P.O. Box 582, Haifa. 

Yorkshire Insurance Go. Ltd.: Agents: Trading & Insurance 
Agency Ltd., 19 Rothschild Boulevard, Tel Aviv. 

AGRICULTURE 

ARAB AGRICULTURE 

Arab agricultural progress made great strides during the 
last thirty years and the area cultivated by Arabs has 
increased from approximately five million dunams in 1920 
to about 6,700,000 at the present time. Large planting 
of vines and olive and fruit trees and a great increase in 
vegetable production are the signs of modem Arab agricul¬ 
tural prosperity. Progress in Arab agriculture moves.along 
the established traditional lines, mainly the planting of 
more olive and fruit trees, the sowing of more summer field 
crops, and the accumulation of more cattle and poultry. 
The highly developed citrus industry of Palestine is 
divided almost equally between Arab and Jewish owners. 
Arab agriculture tends to be of a subsistence kind; only 
between 20-25 per cent of Arab produce, other than citrus, 
is marketed, whereas about 75 per cent of the produce of 
intensive Jewish agriculture is sold on the market, mainly 
through “Tnuva”, the co-operative organisation. 


Expansion of Arab Agriculture, 1921-45 


Annual 
average 
of years 

; Olive 

output 

Vegetable 

output 

Cattle 

Donkeys 


Tons 

Tons 



1921-26 

17,000 

11,000 

102,000 

32,000 

1933 - 3 $ 

26,000 

60,000 

120,000 

75,000 

i 939~43 

47,000 

160,000 

215,000 

105,000 

1944-45 

78,000 

189,000 

248,000 

121,000 
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Area and Production of Main Groups of Crops, 1944-45 


Crops 

Area (in dunams) 

Production (in tons) 

Total 

Jewish 

Arab* 

Total 

Jewish 

Arab* 

Grains 

Vegetables 

Fodder . 

Fruit (excl. citrus) 
Olives 

Melons 

4,367,629 

279,940 

143,543 

392,926 

600,133 

125.979 

215,191 
40,207 
H 9,573 
37, 2I 7 
7 > 5 § 7 
5,6 75 

4 U 52 , 43 S 

2 39,733 

23,970 

355,709 

592,546 

120,304 

209,955 

244,834 

197,352 

94,718 

79,469 

142,827 

16.579 

55.730 

I 76 . 5 2 5 

21,398 

I,l82 

7> I 93 

193,376 

189,104 

20,827 

73,320 

78,287 

1 35.634 

Total 

5,910,150 

4 2 5 , 45 ° 

5,484,700 

969,155 

278,607 

690,548 


* Includes other non-Jews. 


Source: Survey of Palestine. 


Value of Main Groups of Crops, 1944-45 
(^P. 000s) 


Crops 

Jewish 

Arab and 
other 
Non-Jews 

Total 

Grains 

497 

4.403 

4,900 

Vegetables . 

1,746 

5 U* 4 

6,860 

Fodder 

95 i 

157 

1,108 

Fruits (excl. citrus) 

1,380 

3 U 39 

4 , 5 i 9 

Olives 

53 

3,320 

3,373 

Melons 

84 

97 ° 

L054 

Total . 

4 , 7 h 

17,103 

21,814 


Source: Survey of Palestine. 


JEWISH AGRICULTURE 

One-quarter of the Jewish population in Palestine lives 
in rural settlements. Although not all of these work on the 
land, about 100,000 are supported by agriculture. Others 
are engaged in rural industries, local transport, and various 
rural activities. 

During the last forty years the Jews have acquired nearly 
7 per cent of Palestine's 26,300,000 dunams (6,500,000 
acres), that is approximately 1,800,000 dunams or 450,000 
acres. 

The greater part of this land was originally swamp, 
sandy desert or roc Icy waste, and considered uncultivable: 
less than a quarter of it was cultivated by Arabs. 

The character of agricultural production is largely deter¬ 
mined by climate and soil. In Palestine the main limiting 
factor, apart from the small total area of the country, is 
water. Methods of improving the water supply, such as 
terracing and the afforestation of hills, are long-term 
measures to conserve or increase the supply. Palestine 
has been, and still is, mainly relying on water supplies 
from underground sources and rain. The whole develop¬ 


ment of agricultural settlement has been bound up with 
securing and improving water supplies. Every dunam of 
irrigated land is to be considered the equivalent, as regards 
quality, of four or five dunams of non-irrigated land. 

Land Irrigation. Over large areas of Palestine there is 
not enough rain to make possible the cultivation of cereals, 
fruit, and certain vegetables. The Jews have employed 
scientific methods to compensate for the lack of natural 
water. Between 1924 and 1938, Jewish pioneers dug 548 
wells and installed several canal systems to spread water 
from springs and streams. Irrigation has been introduced 
and at present over 450,000 dunams of land are under 
irrigation. 

Afforestation. Palestine is practically denuded of 
natural high forests, though about 140,000 dunams, mainly 
in the Galilean hills, are covered with scrub forest of some 
commercial value but of little utility as a natural means 
of water conservation or as a barrier against soil erosion; 
20,000 dunams (5,000 acres) of good farming land are lost 
in Palestine every year through soil erosion. To check this 
wastage of soil the Jews have planted 3,263,000 trees in 
thirty-eight afforestation areas during the last twenty 
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years. On an average, 300 saplings are planted to each 
dunam. The Jewish National Fund estimates another 
42,000 dunams require to be planted with trees, and plans 
to achieve this within the next four years. 

Character of Agricultural Production. The Jewish re¬ 
settlement of Palestine in modern times began in 1882, but 
it was not until 1920 that organised colonisation began on 
a large scale. Then, in order to establish settlements, the 
Jewish pioneers drained marsh land, irrigated desert, and 
terraced the mountain sides. 

The dominant branches of farming in Jewish Palestine 
are mixed farming and citrus plantations. 

Modern mixed farming, based on intensive cultivation 
and an increasing measure of irrigation, is largely directed 
towards the supply of the urban population. Production 
is concentrated on dairy farming, poultry raising, and fruit 
and vegetable growing and (supplementary) cereal growing. 
Mixed farming, to-day the prevalent type of Jewish farm¬ 
ing, owes its development to colonisation activities. Its 
rapid growth was made possible by three factors: training 
and adaptability of the young colonisers; large capital 
sums invested in irrigation and farm intensification; and 
the expansion of the local urban markets for foodstuffs. 
Most of the land is publicly owned, and the farms have 
been financed mainly by public and semi-public funds. 
There is hardly any employment of hired labour. 

Grain is grown by both Jews and Arabs, but under vastly 
differing conditions. It is the main branch of indigenous 
agriculture and the typical occupation of the Arab peasant. 
Among the Jews, however, it occupies a place of minor 
importance. 

In 1939 wheat and barley covered 1,029,000 acres, 
or about 60 per cent of the cultivable area of Pales¬ 
tine. Prior to the war Jewish farms were producing 6 per 
cent of the country’s w'heat harvest, 4 per cent of its oats, 
and 7 per cent of durra and other grains. In 1943 the wheat 
produce increased to 24 per cent of the total, oats 17 per 
cent, and durra and other grains 9 per cent. 

On Jewish farms the yield of wheat, barley, and maize is 
nearly twice as great as on Arab farms. Thus twenty-five 
bushels of wheat per acre is the average yield in the Jewish 
villages of the Esdraelon Valley, as compared to about 
thirteen bushels in the nearby Arab villages. 

Dairy Farming and Livestock. The estimated total milk 
yield of Palestine in 1944 (including sheep and goats’ milk) | 
was 120,000,000 litres (27,000,000 gallons). Of this some j 
61,500,000 litres were produced by the Jewish dairy in- 1 
dustry from approximately 16,000 milking cows. This 
figure represented an increase of almost 100 per cent com¬ 
pared with the 1938 output. In 1945 Jewish milk produc¬ 
tion w r as 72,200,000 litres, almost entirely the produce of 
Dutch-type cows; Arab milk production, estimated at 
75,000,000 litres, w r as the produce of cows of local breed, 
goats and water buffaloes. In 1946 the milk yield of the 
cow on the Jewish agricultural settlement w r as between 
3,800-4,200 litres, while that of the Arab cow was only 
600-800 litres. The number of eggs per laying hen on 
Jewish settlements amounted to 120-150 per annum, and 
on Arab farms only 50. Jewish settlements have specialised 
in White Leghorns, and birds of a high quality have been 
produced. The latest census of total cocks and laying hens 
in all Palestine showed a total of 1,890,000, as compared 
with 995,000 in 1937; about 700,000 of these birds were 
raised on model Jewish farms. The 1943 animal census 
showed that J ewish settlements possessed 1,900 sheep and 
Arab farms about 22,500 sheep. 


Other Fruit Cultures. Some excellent vines are produced, 
but the export trade in these is small. Grapes and wine 
are kept mainly for home consumption. 

Apples and pears are grown in the cooler climate of 
Northern Palestine; bananas, persimmons, avocades, 
chereymoyas and papayas grow in the Maritime Plain 
and in the Jordan Valley 

Plantations. The citrus industry, based on modern 
technical methods and high capital investment, is pro- 
! ducing chiefly for export. This industry is divided almost 
equally betw'een Jews and Arabs. In 1945 the total citrus 
j area was 263,977 dunams (Jewish 128,984 dunams). 

Before World War II Jewish agriculture was, above 
all, plantation farming. The pre-eminent place held by 
citrus in the decade before 1939 was held by vine from 
1880 to 1900 and by almonds from 1900 to 1914, i.e by 
fruit whose production is limited to certain natural zones. 
Citrus growing became predominant only during the years 
1927 to 1936; then it developed from being a branch of 
general farming into a type of commercial farming Before 
the recent w r ar only 9 to 10 per cent of Palestine's normal 
crop was consumed in the country. Over 90 per cent was 
exported—one-third to Great Britain. 

Between 1931 and 1939 citrus accounted for half the 
total value of Palestine's principal crops and for over 75 
per cent of the export trade of the country. Palestine in 
1939 was the second largest citrus-exporting country in 
the world. Export trade stopped on the entry of Italy into 
the war, and this loss of markets resulted in the destruction 
or abandonment of about one-sixth of the citrus groves. 
Recovery has, however, been rapid since the end of the 
war and with the revival of the export trade. 

85 per cent of the citrus groves are orange; grapefruit 
takes second place; lemon third. 

Jewish and Arab citrus growers meet together in council 
to consider matters of common interest, e.g. approaching 
the Government about loans and subsidies, marketing and 
shipping. 

About thirty establishments, twenty-eight of which are 
owned by Jews and two by Arabs, are engaged in manu¬ 
facturing citrus by-products—concentrated fruit juices, 
jams, marmalades, canned fruits, and candied peels. 

Fishing. Jew's engage in deep-sea, coastal, and lake 
fishing. In the Beisan and Jordan valleys settlements are 
engaged in fish breeding. Jewish fishermen now supply 
over 40 per cent of the fish caught annually, as against 
less than 4 per cent in 1939. 

The Farm Unit. By 1947 300 rural settlementshad been 
established. These are of three kinds: First, collective settle¬ 
ments where u^ork, risks, property, and profits are shared 
in common, but the land, as a rule, is owned by the Jewish 
National Fund and is the inalienable possession of the 
Jewish people. Second, smallholdings where the individual 
farms his own land, but with co-operative buying and 
selling. In these latter, on principle, all work is undertaken 
by the Jewish farmer and his family. Third, farming on an 
individual basis, employing J ewish or Arab labour in the 
plantation zone. 

High-scale mixed farming has been developed; through 
the use of scientific methods desert land has been made 
fertile and swamp land so productive that it yields record 
crops. 

In assessing the success of Jewish agriculture it must be 
borne in mind that the economic policy of the farmers in 
the land has not merely been to establish farms whifch 
w r ouid support their families, but also to plan for the 
absorption of new immigrants. In this task both mixed 
farming and citrus cultivation play an important role. 
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Growth of Jewish Rural Settlements 


Year 

No. of 
Settlements 

Population 
(in 000s) 

1882 

5 

0.5 

1897 

20 

5 

1917 

48 

12 

1927 

96 

28 

1931 

no 

33 

393b 

172 

s 9 

1941 

231 

1x3 

1945 * 

266 

353 

3947 

300 

165 

Source: Jewish Agency, Jerusalem, 1947. 


PALESTINE’S STERLING R ALAN C E S 
AND DOLLAR SUPPLY 
Palestine has very large blocked sterling balances in 
Great Britain, due to certain war and post-war factors. 
Chief among these have been the big expenditures incurred 
by the British Army in Palestine ever since the beginning 
of the war. Another and unusual factor has been the 
increasingly large annual contribution of U.S. dollars 
earned, or otherwise obtained, by Palestinians (mainly 
Jewish) to the dollar pool, either (a) as a result of exports 
to the U.S.A.; or (b) in the form of U.S. contributions to 
Jewish national institutions; or (c) as private remittances 


and capital investments. Directly from the first two 
sources alone have come approximately $170,000,000 be¬ 
tween 1940 and 1946; the precise totals of the*private 
remittances and capital investments are not available, but 
they are known to have been very substantial. It is under¬ 
stood that the dollars acquired by Palestinians from these 
sources in 1947 were at least as many as in 1946. 

Palestine’s blocked sterling balances at the end of 
February 1948 were estimated to be about £100,000,000. 
These balances are mainly held, it is understood', by 
private Palestinian citizens. Unlike the large sterling 
balances of such independent countries as Egypt, India 5 
and 'Iraq, whose balances were accumulated by agree¬ 
ment, those of Palestine have been accumulated by com¬ 
pulsion under the powers vested in the Palestine Govern¬ 
ment and in the Palestine Currency Board (Director, H. S. 
Downie), which operates from London. Whereas Pales¬ 
tine’s blocked sterling balances are believed to be about 
£60 per capita, those of Egypt are thought to be about 
£25 per capita, ‘Iraq about £12, and India about £3. 

It was officially announced in London on February 
21st, 1948, that Palestine had ceased to belong to the 
sterling area. It was announced at the same time that 
£7,000,000 were to be released from the blocked balances, 
of which £4,000,000 were to be used as working balances 
for the banks in Palestine and £3,000,000 for the country’s 
current expenditure until the middle of May. Further 
policy regarding the blocked sterling balances was to be 
settled, if possible, by negotiations in New York between 
the British, Government’s delegate to the U.N. and the 
U.N. Commission for Palestine. 


Palestine’s Acquisitions of U.S. Dollars 
(U.S. $ooos) 


Source 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

3943 

3 944 

1945 

1946* 

Export to U.S.A. . 
United States contribu- 

710 

266 

568 

3.948 

9,434 

9,462 

19,678 

24,000 

tions to Jewish National 
Institutions 

3,061 

4 A 39 

4.G59 

4,667 

6,380 

11,087 

26,250 

41,000 

Total 

3,773 

4,405 

5,227 

8,165 i 

15.814 

20,549 

45,928 

65,000 


* Estimated. Source: Jewish Agency, Jerusalem, 1947 

INDUSTRY 


ARAB INDUSTRY 

Arab industrial enterprises in Palestine are limited 
mainly to the manufacturing of olive oil, soap, flour- 
milling, quarrying, bricks, pipes, tiles, paper and printing, 
cigarettes, leather and shoes, w r ood products, and other 
items mainly designed for regional exports and the home 
market. 

JEWISH INDUSTRY 

Since 1920 industry has expanded rapidly. The main 
development has been in light industries, many of which 
are related to agriculture, some preserving farm products, 
and others supplying the farmer’s needs. Some set of cir¬ 
cumstances, peculiar to Palestine alone, must be looked to 
&k an explanation of this process. This accelerated develop¬ 
ment of industry was in the main the result of immigration. 

The intensive immigration movement of the post-war 
period provided the first essential precondition for industrial 
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development—a home market. At the same time the im¬ 
migrants included large numbers of technical experts and 
skilled workers, who thus became available for the 
establishment of new industries. Many of the capitalist 
immigrants had been engaged in industries abroad and 
return to the occupation for which they have been best 
trained. The large Jewish immigration into Palestine, 
400,000 in twenty years, has resulted in building and the 
allied trades becoming one of the country’s major indus¬ 
tries. About 80 per cent of all persons engaged in industry 
are employed in Jewish-owned enterprises. 

Raw Materials. Industry, like agriculture, depends to a 
certain extent on natural resources. Palestine has no coal, 
no metals, no timber. It has limited quantities of water 
power. Palestine industries are at present based on two 
major natural resources: first, the potash and bromine 
salts which are found in concentrated form in the Dead 
Sea. Palestine Potash Ltd., now a company with £1,000,000 
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capital, was formed in. 1930 to exploit these resources. 
Mineral salts were the second largest export before the war, 
doubling every two or three years. In more recent years! 
however, exports of oil, polished diamonds, and citrus 
fruit have leapt far into the lead, in that order. 

The second bulk raw material available, even though it 
does not originate within the country itself, is oil. The big 
refineries in Haifa Bay, one terminus of the Mosul pipeline 
(and at present the only one in use), are of great actual and 
still greater potential importance. Together with the potash 
works they could become the foundation of a heavy- 
chemical industry in the Middle East. 

In addition there is raw material for the manufacture of 
cement, and fairly good building stone in the hills, both 
important for the building industry of the country. 

Lnder modern conditions, however, the location of cer¬ 
tain industries has become independent of the sources of 
raw material, and this dispersal has been assisted in Pales¬ 
tine by the “grid' 3 which makes electric power available 
almost everywhere. Cheap freight has enabled raw 
materials to be transported at little cost; the geographic 
position of Palestine, near the Suez Canal, through which 
international trade normally carries a substantial flow of 
most materials—a flow easily tapped for use so near the 
Canal, has facilitated the development of its industries. 
Palestine's geographic position in the centre of lines of 
communications is of importance not merely for its in¬ 
dustry, but also for its trade and transport. The oil pipe¬ 
line from the Mosul oilfield to Haifa, the building and 
expansion of the deep-sea harbour in Haifa, and the con¬ 
struction of airfields during the war have increased the 
importance of Palestine as a centre of communication and 
trade. 

Capita^ Supply, (x) Baron Edmund de Rothschild gave 
the first impetus to industrialisation in the Jewish sector. 
"With funds, equipment (then modem) and experts, he 
developed industries based on local agricultural products 
(Rishon-le-Zion cellars for wines. GrandsMoulins for grain). 

(2) Immediately after the Balfour Declaration and the 
last w*ar, two new sources of capital and initiative became 
available: (a) Large undertakings initiated by wealthy 
investors. For the establishment of the Palestine Electric 
Corporation, by far the largest undertaking, the Zionist 
Organisation joined hands with Baron Edmund de Roths¬ 
child and a number of others in providing the initial funds 
which later were multiplied by the City of London. The 
Shemen Vegetable Oil Works, whose capital has since 
changed hands several times, and the Nesher Cement Works 
were among the first large-scale industrial establishments 
to be set up. ( b ) At the same time immigrants, mainly from 
Eastern Europe, set up a large number of very small 
establishments each with limited funds, and usually on the 
basis of prior experience in trade or the actual production 
of similar articles. 

(3) After 1933 immigrants from Central, Eastern, and 
Southern Europe gave a new impetus to industrialisation. 
The undertakings started in the period included a number 
of medium-sized factories set up with more elaborate 
technical equipment of which the owners or expert 
managers had had experience in their European home. 

. (4) War earnings have provided a new source of capital 
supply—and a new class of investors. 

{5) The funds provided by each of the above groups had 
to be supplemented from other sources. Industrial credit 
has been received to a limited extent from the commercial 
banks, such as the Anglo-Palestine Bank, Barclays Bank, 
and others, and in slowly growing volume by specialised 


institutions set up by American, English, and then Pales¬ 
tinian manufacturerT groups. Recently the Jewish 
Agency has to an increasing extent furthered and directed 
industrial development by making guarantees available for 
the Anglo-Palestine Bank, and the Industrial Bank of the 
Manufacturers’ Association tor the import of raw materials 
and for the establishment of works of general significance. 

Type of Industries. In Palestine, as in all young industrial 
countries, industry is concentrated mainly on the produc¬ 
tion of consumers’ goods. It was estimated that before the 
recent war 75 per cent of industry was engaged in the 
manulacture of consumers’ goods and only 25 per cent in 
capital goods. 

The bulk of the goods was absorbed by the home market. 
During the war rapid progress was made in industrial 
development. Changes in the scope of production are 
reflected not only in the increase of supply, but also in the 
increase in the variety of goods produced. Palestine is now 
in a position to supply numerous machines and machine 
tools. 

There are three groups of industrial undertakings. The 
first group comprises large enterprises such as the Palestine 
Electric Corporation, Palestine Potash Ltd., Nesher 
Cement Co., and the Shemen Oil Co. 

The Palestine Electric Corporation has been a primary 
factor in the rapid development of industry. It supplies 
92 per cent of the total of electricity used in Palestine. The 
power is derived from a hydro-electric installation harness¬ 
ing the waters of the Jordan and the Yarmuk. Irrigation 
and industry account for about two-thirds of the annual 
consumption of electric current. 

The Palestine Potash Company holds the Dead Sea con¬ 
cession. The waters of the Dead Sea lie 1,286 ft. below sea 
level and contain an apparently inexhaustible supply of 
valuable minerals: potash, bromine, magnesium, common 
salt, as well as many others. 

The Nesher Cement Co., near Haifa, produces 400,000 
tons annually and is one of the largest and most modern 
factories of its kind. 

The building industry is one of the largest industries in 
the country, owing to the rapid growth in population. 
During a peak year of immigration—1936—13-14,000 
Jewish workers, that is over 15 per cent of the Jewish 
workers in the country, were employed in building pro- 
j ects. Factories for the development of building materials 
are well established. There were 130 woodworking fac¬ 
tories and twelve cement and brick works operating at the 
end of 1942. 

Other industrial establishments. These comprise medium¬ 
sized and small factories, and workshops. 

By the middle of the war, in 1942, there "were over 
6,600 Jewish industrial enterprises, or about double the 
total of ten years before. These included 250 metalwork 
factories, 130 woodworking factories, many spinning mills, 
a highly developed leather industry, and a recently de¬ 
veloped, rapidly growing diamond-polishing industry. 
They were then employing about 56,000 workers and their 
production was at the rate of about £20,500,000 per 
annum. The increase of production over the immediate 
pre-war levels was particularly noticeable in those indus¬ 
tries of most importance to the war effort; the level of 
production in February 1942 was more than double that 
of August 1939 (when Palestine was enjoying an industrial 
recovery from the slump of 1935-36) in its food, textiles, 
metals, and machinery industries, treble that level in the 
electrical appliances industry, and almost double in the 
chemical industry. These levels of production have since 
been maintained. 
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By agreement with the Diamond Syndicate at the out¬ 
break of war in 1939, a diamond industry of remarkable 
proportions has recently been developed at Nathanya. 
In 1941 there were twelve factories employing 1,200 
craftsmen; by 1946 there were thirty-four factories employ¬ 
ing 4,550 craftsmen. From a level of 1,033 carats valued 
at about £ 9 . 25,000 in 1940, exports (mainly going to the 
U.S.A.) have expanded enormously: 58,711 carats in 1943 
(worth £9. 2,609,000), 137,832 carats in 1945 (worth 
£9. 5,909,000) and 116,564 carats in 1946 (worth 
£ 9 . 5,501,000). 

Character of Industrial Development. Palestine industry 
may, from the point of view of ownership, be classified into 
three categories: 

(1) Privately owned enterprises , comprising about 90 
per cent of all factories. 

(2) Co-operative enterprises. These include most of the 
transport services by bus and truck; fifty-nine carpentry 
shops, thirty-six metal shops, thirty-eight food-processing 
businesses; a number of printing establishments, and many 
textile and shoe factories. Certain collective settlements 
have found it an economic advantage to develop industries. 
Such rural industries are mainly concerned with processing 
farm products or supplying the farmers' needs. They in¬ 
clude flour mills, bakeries, biscuit factories, vegetable- and 
fruit-canning factories, carpentry and printing shops, shoe- 
repair stores, and trucking services. In the semi-industrial 
and co-operative villages it is estimated that 22 per cent 
of their income is derived from industrial undertakings. 

(3) Joint ownership of industrial enterprises by labour 
groups. In these ventures the capitalist receives a limited 
interest on his investments and usually works as industrial 
or commercial' manager side by side with the manual 
workers who are his partners. 

Organisation of Industry. The Jewish Agency deals with 
problems of industry through its Trade and Industry 
Department. This department has branches in Tel Aviv 
and Haifa. 

In 1945 over 40 per cent of the Jews living in Palestine 
were wage-earners. They were distributed as follows: 


Number of Jews Gainfully Employed, 1945* 


Category 

No. 

Percentage 

Agriculture 

35,000 

14.8 

Manufacture 

65,000 

27.8 

Building and Construction 

16,000 

6.8 

Transport 

10,000 

4.3 

Commerce and Trade 

26,000 

10.9 

Professions 

20,000 

8.4 

Office Employees 

22,000 

9.2 

Police .... 

6,500 

2.7 

Domestic Service 

15,000 

6.3 

Capitalists 

12,000 

5 -o 

Miscellaneous 

10,000 

4.2 

Total . 

237,500 

200.0 


* Excludes military forces, estimated at 20,000 in 1945. 
Source: Survey of Palestine, 

The efficiency of industry is largely dependent on the 
productivity and efficiency of the worker and the degree 
of capitalisation in the enterprise wherein he is employed. 
The Jewish worker is efficient and intelligent. Also the 


organic composition of industrial capital has shown a shift 
towards fixed capital, thus increasing the productivity of 
the worker. 

While the skilled workers command relatively good 
wage-rates, the real income is relatively low. A particularly 
large proportion of workers' income is expended on rent 
(some 25 per cent) as compared with what is usual else¬ 
where (some 10-15 per cent). 

Not only is the Jewish worker in Palestine handicapped 
by the high proportion of his income which he is compelled 
to spend on rent, and the low purchasing power of his 
wages in terms of food, but he is offered next to no public 
assistance in the form of social services. He is, for the most 
part, a member of the sick fund organised by the General 
Federation of Jewish Labour (Histadruth), but this fund 
is supported almost entirely by the contributions of the 
workers themselves. (In many enterprises and institutions 
the employers also make some contribution.) In most 
countries medical services for workers are partially pro¬ 
vided for by the State. It is usual for the workers them¬ 
selves to contribute only a fraction of the cost, and the 
remainder derives from employers' contributions and from, 
contributions direct from the Government Treasury. 

The absence of similar help from the State in Palestine 
means that the worker pays a very high premium for his 
health insurance. 

State-provided social services, including Government 
unemployment insurance, are completely lacking, and all 
such services are on a charitable or voluntary basis. 

As regards the pre-war period it can be said that, apart 
from the sustained efforts of the J ewish Agency, little had 
been done to organise industry and labour. The largest 
individual employers of labour were the railways, public 
works department, the two electricity undertakings, and 
the’potash and cement companies already mentioned, to¬ 
gether with the international oil companies and refineries. 

The lack of labour legislation and the indifferent manner 
in which labour laws were enforced, owing to a lack of 
concentrated responsibility, were two of the causes of the 
independent development of labour organisations in the 
Jewish community, in which personal experience of pro¬ 
gressive conditions in Europe and a natural bent for social 
progress had resulted in the building up of an important 
system of relations, whether between workers and em¬ 
ployers or workers and workers, which for all its lack of 
legal sanction has acquired great force by usage and 
tradition. 

The dominant labour organistion of the Jewish com¬ 
munity is the General Federation of Jewish Labour in 
Palestine. 

This Federation is a highly organised body, founded in 
1920, and its membership has grown from 4,000 in that 
year (including agricultural workers) to 131,000 at the 
present time. It represents workers in industry, agri¬ 
culture, building and transport, as well as clerical workers, 
teachers, physicians, domestic servants and housewives, 
and represents about 85 per cent of all organised Jewish 
workers in Palestine. About 25 per cent of the total 
membership is engaged in agriculture. Membership dues 
range from 7 per cent to 12 per cent according to salary 
or wages earned, which dues include contributions to the 
sick fund, unemployment fund and life assurance. It has 
its own school system. It will be seen therefore that as 
representing workers it is a strongly organised body which 
has rendered and is rendering good work in respect of 
social service in Palestine. It is thus in a position to 
exercise, and does exercise, powers for collective bargain¬ 
ing on behalf of the workers. 
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Industry and Handicrafts 

Industry 

only 

1945-46 


1922 

1936-37 

1942-43 

1945-46 

No. of enterprises .... 
No. of persons engaged 

Production in/P. 1,000 

Capital invested in £P. 1,000 

1,850 
4,750 
500 
600 1 

5,606 
30,040 1 

9,IOO ; 

11,637 

7,120 

55,000 

39,800 

23,000 

7-350 

57,000 

65,000 

30,000 

2350 

45,000 

61,000 

2 7,000 


(Reproduced by permission of Palestine House, Manchester Square, London, W.i, from the pamphlet 

Industry in the Jewish National Home.) 


Representing employers’ interests there are: 

(1) The Manufacturers’ Association, with a membership 
of some 750 firms but excluding the oil companies, Pales¬ 
tine Potash Ltd., the Palestine Electric Corporation, the 
Jerusalem Electric and Public Sendee Corporation, and the 
Nesher Cement Works. This association represents firms 
employing between 26,000 and 27,000 employees, of whom 
between 20 to 25 per cent are really skilled workers; the 
remainder, apart from learners, being semi-skilled or un¬ 
skilled. 

(2) The Industrial Council, "which represents Palestine 
Potash Ltd., the Palestine Electric Corporation Ltd., the 
Palestine Economic Corporation, and the Nesher Cement 
Works Ltd. The number of employees in these four under¬ 
takings is approximately 4,000. 

The outstanding feature in the development of industry 
is absence of State assistance and guidance. The Jewish 
Agency and the General Federation of Jewish Labour in 
Palestine have had to undertake the functions usually 
undertaken by the State with regard to the organisation 
of industry and labour. 

The table above illustrates the development of industry, 
unique in its diversity in the Middle East, during recent 
years. 

Consumption of Electric Current for Industrial 
Purposes in Palestine 


1942 

. 42,364,000 kWh. 

1943 

. 50,781,000 „ 

1944 

. 58,020,000 „ 

1945 

68,181,000 „ 

1946 

. 76,829,000 „ 


Source: General Monthly Bulletin of Current Statistics. 


WliERALS 

The mineral resources of Palestine capable of commercial 
exploitation are very restricted. The hill country is com¬ 
posed principally of limestone, which provides excellent 
building stone of various types and colours. Calcareous 
sandstone abounds along the coast and was used by the 
Crusaders for their maritime forts and castles (e.g. Athlit 
and Acre). 

The Dead Sea contains many valuable dissolved salts, 
including carnaliite, magnesium chloride, bromides, and 
common salt. A concession for the exploitation of these 
minerals was granted to Palestine Potash Ltd. in January 
1930. 

Petroleum and bitumen exudations are found around the 
southern part of the Dead Sea. This region and the area 
westward as far as the Mediterranean Sea are being ex¬ 
plored by companies which have been granted oil-prospect¬ 
ing licences under the Oil Mining Ordinance, 1938. 

The only non-metallic minerals at present being ex¬ 
ploited are gypsum and rock salt. Gypsum is quarried at 
Menaheniya near Tiberias. Rock salt is obtained from the 
Jebel Usdum salt mountain at the south end of the Dead 
Sea. Salt, however, is produced mainly from sea water, 
both at Athlit and at the Dead Sea. Sulphur was formerly 
quarried near Gaza, but is not now worked owing to the 
virtual exhaustion of the deposit. 

There are springs of medicinal value at Tiberias and 
at El Hamma, where bathing establishments on modern 
lines have been erected for the treatment of patients; in 
addition, at El Hamma, large baths for pleasure bathing 
in "water of varying tepid temperatures have been provided. 


Extraction of Main Minerals, 1937-44 
(in tons) 


Mineral 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

Potassium chloride (potash) 

36,467 

58,200 

7°>°93 

88,961 

101,607 

104,237 

93,749 

105,050 

Bromine .... 

510 

485 

619 

934 

527 

1,001 

813 

591* 

Salt, sea, at Athlit . 

9,011 

8,065 

3,736 

9,944 

10,407 

10,303 

7*955 i 

7*444 

„ ,, ,, the Dead Sea . 

2,700 

— 

— 

— 

558 

402 

10,000 

11,311 

„ rock 

7 2 7 

444 

645 

599 

576 

1,886 

1,822 ; 

1,181 

Gypsum .... 

31934 

3»984 

4.524 

4,403 

4.841 

8,118 

5,990 

7,428 

Plaster of Paris 

— 

in 

191 

237 

258 

1,095 

209 

268 

Sulphur .... 

502 

1,215 

842 

1,380 

3,149 

724! 




* As from 1944 the bulk of bromine extracted was in the form of bromide salts. For purpose of comparison with pro¬ 
duction figures of previous years the bromine contents of the salts are given in bromine units, 
f Extracted during the first six months, after which mining operations were discontinued. 

Source: Statistical Abstract of Palestine, 1944-45. 
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JEWISH LABOUR AND TRADE UNIONS 

The trade-union activity of the Histadruth (General 
Federation of Jewish Labour) is carried on through various 
trade unions—agricultural workers, workers in metal 
trades, woodwork, building, transport, textiles, needle¬ 
work, food trades, clerical work, sundry services; it is 
affiliated to the international trade union movement. But 
trade unionism and the protection of workers is only one 
of the many facets of the organisation. Cultural activities 
play an important part in the life of the worker; in accord¬ 
ance with its statutes the Histadruth not only takes care 
of the professional interests of its members, but also sup¬ 
plies kindergartens, elementary and secondary schools, 
vocational and training schools for children and adolescents, 
and evening classes in Hebrew and general subjects for 
adults. The Central Cultural Committee is responsible for 
the production of the Press organ Davar, for the publishing 
company “Am Oved", the “ Ohel" Workers' Theatre, and 
various other activities of a similar nature. 

Social services are included in the Histadruth; mutual 
aid institutions, operating in a highly developed network, 
accompany the member through all aspects of his life. The 
underlying principle is "payment according to earnings, 
help according to needs". The most important of these 
institutions are the sick fund, unemployment fund, 
assistance to the aged ("Dor le Dor"), and assistance to 
widows and orphans ("Maziv"). 

As is obvious, however, the major functions of organised 
labour are mainly concerned with economic matters. The 
Histadruth develops economic activities through its 
economic institutions and through workers' own enter¬ 
prises on the land (based on co-operation in various forms), 
self-labour and nationally owned land (co-operative and 
collective settlements), and in townships (producer, trans¬ 
port, and housing co-operatives). All its economic enter¬ 
prises are directed through Hevrath Ovdim, which really 
means the Association of Workers but bears the official 
title of the General Co-operative Association of Jewish 
Labour, whose aim it is "to unite the Jewish workers in 
Palestine on a co-operative basis in all branches of work". 
The Histadruth Executive Committee acts as the supreme 
body of Hevrath Ovdim, and all Histadruth members are 
likewise members of the latter. 

Among the central institutions of the Histadruth note 
should be taken of the Women's Workers’ Council, which 
aims at the association of women in work and in public 
life, to provide vocational training for girls, and to organise 
cultural and social welfare work. In addition there exists 
the Federation of Working Youth (Hanoar Haoved), which 
looks after the placing of juvenile workers in employment, 
conducts evening classes in vocational and general subjects 
on their behalf, and directs many of its members to agri¬ 
cultural settlements. Mention should also be made of the 
"Hapoel" (Workers’ Sports Association), "which is active 
in all fields of physical training, including maritime sports. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL ORGANISATIONS 

Exporters’ Association of Palestine Polished Diamonds: 33 

Rothschild Boulevard, Tel Aviv. 

Manufacturers’ Association of Palestine: 13 Montefiore 
Street, Tel Aviv; f. 1924; Publ. Hataassiya ; Gen. Sec. 
A. Z. Crystal, f.c.c.s. 

Palestine Citrus Control Board: Hinawi Building, Tel Aviv 
Road, Jaffa; f. 1940. 

Palestine Economic Society: P.O. Box 593, Jerusalem; f. 
1921; 200 mems.; Publ. occasionally on widely varying 
subjects; Pres. M. Jaffee, m.a., b.sc., ll.b.; Hon. Sec. 
E. Koenig. 

Palestine Industrial Council: P.O. Box 593, 4 Hasolel 
Street, Jerusalem; f. 1941; Pres. M. A. Novomeysky; 
Hon. Sec. Dr. E. Koenig. 

CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 

Acre Chamber of Commerce and Agriculture: Acre; f. 1919. 
Arab Chamber of Commerce: P.O. Box 346, Julian's Way, 
Jerusalem; f. 1936. 

Gaza Chamber of Commerce: Gaza; f. 1925. 

Haifa & District Chamber of Commerce: P.O. Box 1277, 
Haifa; Pres. Anis Nasr; Vice-Pres. Fuad Zaben; Hon. 
Sec. Emile Ferjan; Treas. Hassan Sharif Mansour; 
Committee: Kamel Abdul Rahman, Habib Hakim, 
Ismail Sheikh Hassan, Fuad Tabba' George Azzam, 
Jamil Farsoun, Saleh Shbib, Saba Khoury, Michael 
Touma (hon. mem.), Mohammad Sharif Mansour 
Rashid Haj Ibrahim (hon. mem.). 

Hebron Chamber of Commerce: Hebron; f. 1935. 

Jaffa Chamber of Commerce: P.O. Box 338, Jaffa; f. 1922; 
12 mems.; Publ. Bulletin (monthly); Hon. Sec. Shafic 
Najem. 

Jenin Chamber of Commerce: Jenin. 

Jerusalem Chamber of Commerce: P.O. Box 183, Mizpah 
House, Jaffa Road, Jerusalem; f. 1919; mein. oi 
Federation of Chambers of Commerce of the British 
Empire; Publ. monthly bulletins; Hon. Life Pres. E, 
Shelley; Pres. A. P. S. Clark; Vice-Pres. M. Caspi, 
M. H. Eliachar, M. Eisenstadt, G. E. Dent; Sec, M. 
Simon; Committee: A. E. Mulford, I. D. Mann, M. 
Getstein, S. Hazan, M. Ochshorn, J. E. Shamah, S. 
Angel. 

Jewish Chamber of Commerce and Industry {Haifa and 
District): P.O. Box 176, Kingsway, Haifa; f. 1921; 600 
mems.; Publ. Bulletin (annual) and monthly circular 
letters to mems.; Pres. S. Nathanson; Hon. Sec. J. 
Gotfried. 

Nablus Chamber of Commerce: Shweitra Street, Nablus; 
L 1918. 

Nazareth Chamber of Commerce: Kawar Building, Naza¬ 
reth; f. 1912. 

Tel Aviv Chamber of Commerce: P.O. Box 501, 5 Roths¬ 
child Boulevard, Tel Aviv; f. 1922; 900 mems.; Publ. 
Bulletin (monthly), Annual Report', Pres. Dr. S. 
Lipshitz; Sec.-Gen. I. Katz. 
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EDUCATION 


SYSTEM OF EDUCATION 

Since the inauguration of the civil administration in 
Palestine in 1920, a dual system formed on a linguistic 
basis, Arab and Hebrew, has gradually developed. These 
systems are divided into public and non-public schools. 
On the Arab side the public schools comprise Government 


f schools, and on the Jewish side the schools controlled by 
I the Va'ad Leumi. Xon-public schools are classified by 
I their religious denominations: Moslem, Christian, and 
' Jewish. 

j The number of schools and pupils in the school year 
t 1938-39 to 1943-44 were : 


Schools and Pupils 



AH 

Schools 


Arab Schools 


j Jewish Schools 

School Year 

Govern- . 

Other Schools 

1 

Va'ad 

Other 

Total 



meat 

Moslem 

Christian 

Total 

Leumi 

-i 

Schools 


No. of Schools 


1938-39 

1,482 

395 

1S1 

192 

768 

406 

30s 

714 

1939-40 


402 

178 

195 

775 

419 

320 

739 

1940-41 


403 

191 

186 

17S 

413 

29S 

711 

1941-42 

1,521 

404 

177 

189 

770 

442 

309 

751 

1942-43 

1,530 

403 

161 

181 

745 

4S8 

297 

785 

1943-44 

1,624 

422 

150 

177 

749 

55 i 

324 

875 


No. of Pupils 


1938-39 

166,646 

50,020 

14,172 

23,997 

88,189 

53,334 

25 , 1*3 

78,457 

1939-40 

176,446 

54.367 

14,204 

=5,274 

93,845 

56,900 

25,701 

82,601 

1940-41 

177,864 

54.645 

I 5 , 5<>5 

24,659 

94,809 

59,163 

23,892 

83,055 

1941-42 

183,554 

56,558 

I 4 , 75 i 

25,619 

96,928 

62,655 

23,971 

86,626 

1942-43 

188,779 

58,325 

*4,567 

25,908 

98,800 

66,317 

23,662 

89,979 

1943-44 

203,359 

63.141 

* 4»995 

27,232 

105,368 

73,133 

24,858 

97,991 


Source; Statistical Abstract of Palestine, 1944-45. 


Education is not compulsory and by no means universal, 
and the extent of education varies among the religious 
communities and shows a higher percentage of schooling 
among the Jewish and Christian communities. 


School Attendance, July 1943 
(including the Bedouins) 


Religion 

Total 

school-age 

population 

(5-15 years) 

Total school 
attendance 
(5-* 5 years) 

Percentage 
of children 
attending 
school 

Moslems 

268,500 

68,000 

25 

Christians 

27,500 

24,800 

90 

Jews . 

83,000 

75,000 

90 

Total . 

379,000 

167,800 

44 


Source: Statistical Abstract of Palestine* 1944-45. 


Administration of Education. Government Schools. The 

Government Department of Education is controlled by a 
director, assisted by a deputy director, both British. 


Associated with them are two Palestinian assistant 
directors, a few specialist British officers, and a Palestinian 
inspectorate. This inspectorate is divided into Arab and 
Jewish sections and Arab district inspectors in Jerusalem 
directly administer Government schools within their own 
districts. 

The Jewish public schools are administered by the 
Jewish Education Department of the Va'ad Leumi under 
the advice and control of the administrative officers and 
Jewish inspectors of the Government Department of 
Education. 

In addition to this, a Board of Higher Studies has been 
instituted consisting of official and non-official members 
of educationalists of the various communities, who pro¬ 
mote education up to university standard. 

ARAB EDUCATION 

Elementary Education. Elementary education, both 
urban and rural, has increased greatly since 1920. Arabic 
is the language of instruction and English is taught as well. 

Secondary Education. Secondary education in Palestine 
is given through the medium of urban schools, to both 
town and village dwellers. 

Government Arab College. This college was opened m 
19$5, containing four secondary classes leading to matricu¬ 
lation, followed by two training classes. In these classes 
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Arabic and English literature are continued by all students 
to intermediate level. 

Other Government higher education centres are the 
Women’s Training College, Jerusalem; Rural Teachers' 
Training Centre, Tulkarm; Women Rural Teachers' Train- 


73,133 pupils, roughly three-quarters of all Jewish pupils 
receiving instruction in Palestine. 

Organisation of the Hebrew Public School System. The 
Wad Leumi school falls into three groups: General, Miz- 
I rachi (religious), and Labour. The general schools include 


Growth of the Arab Public School System 


School 

Year 

No. of 
Schools 

No. of 
Teachers 

No. of Pupils 

Average 
No. of 
pupils per 
teacher 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

1920-21 

244 

525 

13,656 

2,786 

16,442 

3 X 

1925-26 

3 H 

687 

16,146 

3 , 59 i 

19,737 

29 

I 930 - 3 1 

308 

744 

19,346 

4 > 94 2 

24,288 

33 

1935-3(5 

384 

1,148 

33,053 

9 , 7 12 

42,765 

37 

1936-37 

382 

1,176 

33* 20 3 

9 ,5x0 

4 2 > 7 I 3 

36 

1937-38 

402 

1,299 

38,245 

ii,i 55 

49,400 

38 

1938-39 

395 

1,312 

39,702 

10,318 

50,020 

38 

1939-40 

402 

x, 34 ° 

42,219 

12,148 

54,367 

41 

1940-41 

403 

1.364 

42,661 

11,984 ! 

54,645 

40 

1941-42 

404 

1.456 

44, 2 44 

12,314 

56,558 

39 

1942-43 

403 

1,452 

45,603 

12 , 73 2 

58,325 

40 

1943-44 

422 

1,687 

49,375 

13,766 

63.141 

37 


Source: Statistical Abstract of Palestine, 1944-45. 


ing Centre, Ramallah. Facilities for higher and more 
specialised training are provided by means of scholarships 
by the Government to scholars at the American University 
of Beirut, in technical schools in Egypt, and in universities 
and other educational institutions in the United Kingdom. 

JEWISH EDUCATION 1 

The administration of the Jewish Agency school system 
from the beginning of the school year I93 2 ~33 devolved 
upon the Jewish community of Palestine as organised 
under the Religious Communities Ordinance. An Execu¬ 
tive Education Committee was set up consisting of repre¬ 
sentatives of the Jewish Agency, the Va'ad Leumi, the 
municipality of Tel Aviv, and settlements which have 


about 54 per cent of the pupils. In Mizrachi schools great 
stress is laid on religious instruction and observance; while 
in the labour schools emphasis is laid on agriculture, with 
a strong tendency towards self-government and individual 
work. 

Elementary Education. . Practically all Jewish children 
receive elementary education; the majority of them attend 
schools controlled by the Wad Leumi. Kindergartens 
form a prominent feature of the system and are mostly 
under the supervision of the Jewish Department of Educa¬ 
tion. The elementary school proper has a course covering 
eight years. 

Secondary Schools. Eleven complete secondary schools 


Growth of the Hebrew Public School System 


School 

Year 

No. of 
Schools 

No. of 
Teachers 

No. of Pupils 

Average 
No. of 
pupils per 
teacher 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

1925-26 

177 

707 

8,211 

*8,963 

X 7 >x 74 

24 

1930-31 . 

260 

1,031 

10,446 

11,624 

22,070 

21 

x 935-36 - 

354 

1,704 i 

19,902 

21,245 

41,147 

24 

x 936-37 • 

373 

2,070 

22,686 

24,602 

47,288 

23 

1937-38 • 

395 

2,206 

23,952 

25,968 

49,920 

23 

1938-39 • 

406 

2,374 

25 , 7 2 5 

27,609 

53,334 

22 

1939-40 . 

4x9 

2 , 5 X 7 

27,697 

29,203 

56,900 

23 

1940-41 

4 X 3 

2,649 

29,140 

30,023 

59 ,i 63 

22 

1941-42 . 

442 

2,827 

30,690 

31,965 

62,655 

22 

1942-43 . 1 

488 

3,029 

32,561 

33,756 

66,317 

22 

1943-44 * 

55 1 

3.480 

35 , 99 2 

37 . 1 4 i 

73,133 

21 


schools other than those of the Jewish Labour Federation. 
In addition to the Executive Committee, a Pedagogical 
Council (Wad Hachinuleh), composed of representatives 
of party interests and the Teachers’ Association, has 
important advisory powers in educational matters. The 
direct administration of the Hebrew public system is 
carried out bv the Va'ad Leumi Department of Education, 
headed by a director and an inspectorate and clerical staff. * 
This department controlled in 1943-44 55 1 schools with 


have been established, comprising a four-year preparatory 
section and an eight-year gymnasium course, of which the 
last five years are termed secondary in accordance with 
official nomenclature. Most of these schools are co¬ 
educational. „ , , . 

Teachers 1 Training* For the training of teachers two 
General and two Mizrachi training colleges exist, m which 
secondary school subjects are studied concurrently with 
educational science. 
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Va'ad Leumi Education Budget, School Year 1943-44 


Revenue from 

Amount 

Expenditure on 

Amount 

Government: 

£P. 

Administration: 

/P. 

Ordinary grant ..... 

65,000 

Salaries ...... 

13402 

Compensatory allowance 

46,520 

Expenses ...... 

7.756 

Jewish Agency grant .... 

72,300 

Maintained schools: 


Va'ad Leumi ...... 

3.900 

Teachers' salaries .... 

63,337 

Local authorities ..... 

17,707 

Other charges ..... 

12,734 

School fees ...... 

32,049 

Grants to other schools .... 

504S3 

Miscellaneous ...... 

Total revenue 

Deficit .... 

965 

233,441 

7,738 

Compensatory allowances .... 
Pensions and miscellaneous 

78,046 

20,471 

Total 

246,229 

Total 

246,229 


Source: Statistical Abstract of Palestine, 1944-45. 


NON-PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Moslem Schools. The number of non-Govemment Mos¬ 
lem schools is relatively small. The Supreme Moslem 
Council controls a few schools and orphanages. With the 
exception of the Rawdat Al-Maarif and Al-Ibrahimiya in 
Jerusalem and the Najah school of Nablus, all Moslem 
schools are of an elementary type. The language of instruc¬ 
tion throughout is Arabic, except in the higher classes of the 
three secondary schools, where English is used. A con¬ 
siderable number of kuttabs exist in which the Koran, 
reading, and writing are taught. The standard in these 
remains low. At the end of the school year 1943-44 150 
Moslem schools were maintained with an enrolment of 
14,995 pupils, of whom 3,312 were girls. 

Christian Schools. Various foreign organisations and 
religious bodies maintain their interest in education, 
notably the Church Missionary Society, the Jerusalem and 
East Mission, the Church Missions to the Jews, the 
American Friends’ Mission, the Scots’ Mission, and various 
Roman Catholic bodies. The French, German, and Italian 
Consuls-General used to control their respective national 
missionary schools, but most of these are now managed 
and partly financed by the Government Department of 
Education. 

Initiative in establishing and maintaining schools con¬ 
tinues to be shown by various local Christian communities. 
The Latin, Orthodox, Syrian, and Armenian Patriarchates, 
the Custode di Terra Sancta, and the Archbishop of the 
Greek Catholic Church supervise schools of their respective 
denominations; while orthodox societies in Jerusalem, 
Jaffa, Haifa, and Acre maintain schools for children of 
their own community. 

Among the foreign Christian schools of standing are the 


Jerusalem Girls' College, St. George’s School, Bishop Gobat 
School (all Anglican), the Terra Sancta College (Franciscan), 
the Greek Lycee, Schmidt's Girls’ College (German Roman 
Catholic), and the College des Freres (French), all in 
Jerusalem; the American Friends’ Mission Schools in 
Ramallah; the Tabeetha Mission School for Girls and the 
English High School in Jaffa; St. Luke’s School and the 
English High School for Girls in Haifa. In all secondary 
schools under British or American control, the secondary 
section of the Terra Sancta College, the Freres matricula¬ 
tion class, and Schmidt’s Girls' College, the language of 
instruction is English. Various foreign languages are used 
as the medium of instruction in schools controlled by 
foreign bodies, while English and Arabic are also taught 
as subjects in nearly all of these schools. 

The J erusalem Girls’ College, which is under the direct 
control of the Anglican bishop, prepares candidates for 
examinations of the Oxford and Cambridge Board, London 
University, and the Board of Higher Studies. The Scots’ 
College (now St. Luke’s) has an established reputation, 
especially on the scientific side; while St. George’s School 
and Bishop Gobat School, both with adequate accom¬ 
modation for boarders, are attended mainly by Christians 
but also by Moslems and Jews. Bishop Gobat School, 
founded in 1S53, is the oldest missionary school in the 
country. Educational work of value has also been carried 
out for many years by the American Friends’ Society in 
Ramallah and the neighbouring villages. The Church 
Missions to Jews maintain two schools, one in Jerusalem 
and the other in Jaffa. 

The following table gives comparative figures for five 
years. The figures are only approximately correct, as some 
groups of Catholic schools, not always the same groups, 
have for some years past failed to render statistical returns. 


Schools and Pupils 


School 

Year 

No. of Schools 

School 

Year 

No. of Pupils 

Catho¬ 

lic 

Protest¬ 

ant 

Ortho¬ 

dox 

Others ; 

Total 

Catho¬ 

lic 

Protest¬ 

ant 

Ortho¬ 

dox 

Others 

Total 

1939-40 . 

119 

34 

28 

14 

195 

1939-40 . 

15,700 

4 > 9*9 

3.635 

I,OIO 

25,274 

1940-41 . 

108 


30 

17 

186 

1940-41 . 

*5,058 

4,642 

3.682 

!,277 

24.659 

1941-42 . 

116 

3* 

3 i 

11 

189 

1941-42 . 

16,091 

4.781 

3,800 

947 

25,619 

1942-43 . 

110 

30 

28 

13 

181 

1942-43 . 

16,059 

4.778 

3,862 

1,209 

25*908 

1943-44 * 

109 | 

| 

30 

29 

9 

m 

1943-44 . 

17,111 

5.042 

3,932 

1,147 

27,232 
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Jewish Schools. In addition to the schools controlled by 
the Va'ad Leumi, there are a large number of other Jewish 
schools providing a general elementary or secondary course. 
Prominent among these are the Evelina de Rothschild 
School for Girls in Jerusalem, and the schools of the 
Alliance Isrdalite Universelle in Jerusalem, Tel Aviv, 
Haifa, Tiberias, and Safad, in which English and French 
respectively are used as the medium of instruction in 
addition to Hebrew. All these schools are in receipt of a 
grant from the Department of Education. 

About one-quarter of the Jewish private schools are of 
the Talmud Torah type, giving religious instruction with a 
small amount of general education. The “Etz Hayim” and 


(Education) 

Agudat-Israel Organisations maintain separate systems of 
such schools, the former in J erusalem only and the latter 
all over the country. The language of instruction in “Etz 
Hayim” is Yiddish, but in most of the Talmud Torah 
schools of the Agudat-Israel the language of instruction is 
Hebrew. 

In 1941-42 the Talmud Torah schools of the Agudat- 
Israel, and an additional number of such schools of° semi¬ 
public character, were recognised as eligible for grants, and 
improvements have been introduced in the staffing, equip¬ 
ment, and syllabus. 

The following table gives figures in respect of Jewish 
schools not included in the Hebrew public school system: 


School 

Yeai 

Alliance 

Isr^alite 

Universelle 

Anglo-Jewish 
Association* 

Women’s 

International 

Zionist 

Organisation 

Agudat-Israel 

Organisation 

Under 

Private 

Control 

Total 



No. of Schools 

- -— , 

1939-40 

9 

1 

8 

22 

280 

320 

x 940-41 

9 

1 

8 

23 

257 

298 

1941-42 

9 

1 

8 

27 

264 

309 

1942-43 

9 

1 

8 

22 

2 57 

297 

1943-44 

9 

X 

8 

3 * 

2 75 

324 


No. of Pupils 


X 939-40 

4 , 4*3 

403 

616 

2,461 

17,808 

25,701 

1940-41 

4,114 

408 

533 

2,692 

16,145 

23,892 

1941-42 

3,990 

39 i 

469 

3 , 3^0 

15,761 

23,971 

1 943-43 

4,092 

4*9 

407 

2,878 

15,866 

23,662 

1943-44 

4,284 

410 

502 

3,675 

15,987 

24,358 


* Known as the Evelina de Rothschild Girls’ School. 


Source: Statistical Abstract of Palestine, 1944-45. 


Agricultural Education. Great attention is paid in 
Palestine to agricultural education, and a supervisor of 
school gardens, with three assistant inspectors, is in charge 
of agricultural instruction in Government rural schools. 
The Kadoorie Agriculture School for Arabs at Tulkarm 
provides a two-year course in the theory and practice 
of agriculture. The Kadoorie Agriculture School for Jews 
at Mount Tabor was opened in 1934, The largest agri¬ 
cultural school is the Mikva Israel, near Tel Aviv, con¬ 
trolled by the Alliance Isrdalite. An agricultural secondary 
school was opened by Jewish farmers at Pardess Hanna 
in 1934. An important development in agricultural educa¬ 
tion was achieved in Jewish settlements by the placing of 
immigrant youths, mainly from Central Europe, in the 
collective settlements, where they received a two-year 
course of general education along with agricultural training. 

Technical Education. In 1936 a Government Trade 
School for Arab students was opened in Haifa, which pro¬ 
vides training in a three-year course in a variety of trades. 
Manual training is provided in all Government town schools. 
The Hebrew system comprises four technical schools into 
which boys are admitted after completion of an eight-year 
elementary school training, and are given a three-year 
course. 

Higher Education. Higher education is given in Palestine 
at the Hebrew University inaugurated in 1925. Higher 
technical education is given at the Hebrew Technical 
College at Haifa, 


UNIVERSITIES 
THE HEBREW UNIVERSITY 
JERUSALEM 

Founded 19x8; inaugurated 1925. 

President: Dr. J. L. Magnes. 

Chairman of Board of Governors: Dr. C. Weizmann. 
Deputy Chairman of Board of Governors: Prof. S. 
Brodetsky. 

Chairman of Executive Council: Sir Leon Simon, c.b. 
Rector: Prof. M. Fekete. 

Administrator: Dr. D. W. Senator, o.b.e. 

Number of students: 11,000. 

The library contains 480,000 volumes. 

Deans: 

Faculty of Humanities: Prof. H Torczyner. 

Faculty of Science: Prof. G. R/ 2 ah. 

Pre-Faculty of Medicine: Prof. S. Adler, o.b.e. 

Faculty of Agriculture: Prof. I. Blazari-Volcani* m.b.e. 

Professors: 

Faculty of Agriculture: 

Elazari-Volcani, Isaac, dip. agr, (Agriculture). 

Faculty of Humanities: ^ . 

Albeck, Hanokh, phjd. (History of Halakha and Aggada). 
Assaf, Simha (Gaonic and Rabbinic Literature). 

Bachi, Roberto, Dr. iur. (Statistics and Demography). 
Baer, Isaac F., ph.d. (Mediaeval Jewish Histoiy). 
Bentwich, Norman, m,a. (International Relations). 
Banetk, David H., ph.d. (Arabic Language and Literature)# 
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Bergmann, Hugo S., ph.d, (Philosophy). 

Bonaventura, Enzo J., ph.d. (Psychology). 

Buber, Martin, ph.d. (Social Philosophy). 

Cassuto, Umberto, m.d., d.litt. (Bible). 

Epstein, Jacob N., ph.d. (Talmudic Philology). 

Guttman, Julius, ph.d. (Jewish Philosophy). 

Klausner, Joseph, ph.d. (Modem Hebrew Literature and 
History of the Second Temple Era). 

Koebner* Richard, ph.d. (Modem History). 

Mayer, Leo A., ph.d. (Near Eastern Art and Archaeology). 
Roth, Leon, m.a., ph.d. (Philosophy). 

Scholem, Gershom, ph.d. (Jewish Mysticism). 

Schwabe, Moshe, ph.d. (Classics). 

Segal, Moshe Z., m.a. (Bible). 

Sukenik, Eleazar L., ph.d. (Palestinian Archaeology"). 
Torczyner, Harry, ph.d. (Hebrew Philology). 

Weil, Gotthold, ph.d. (Arabic and Turkish Philology). 

Pre-Faculty of Medicine: 

Adler, Saul, o.b.e., m.b., ch.b., d.t.m., m.r.c.p. (Parasitology). 
Feigenbaum, Aryeh, m.d. (Ophthalmology). 

Franco, Shelomo E., m.d. (Pathological Anatomy). 
Halberstaedter, Ludwig, m.d. (Radiology"). 

Mer, Gideon, o.b.e., m.d. (Epidemiology). 

Wertheimer, Ernst, m.d. (Pathological Physiology), 
Zondek, Bernhard, m.d. (Gynaecology and Obstetrics). 

Faculty of Science: 

Bobtelsky, Max, ph.d. (Inorganic Chemistry). 
Bodenheimer, Fritz S., ph.d. (General Zoology and Entom¬ 
ology). 

Farkas, Ladislaus, Hr. Ing, (Physical Chemistry). 

Fekete, Michael, ph.d. (Mathematics). 

Fodor, Andor, ph.d. (Biological and Colloidal Chemistry). 
Fraenkel, Abraham, A. ph.d. (Mathematics). 

Picard, Leo, ph.d. (Geology). 

Racah, Giulio, ph.d. (Theoretical Physics). 

HEBREW TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
(institute of Technology) 

HAIFA 

Founded 1912; inaugurated 1924-23. 

Principal: Ing. Solomon Kaplansky. 

Chairman of Board of Governors: Eliahu Berligne. 
Chairman of Academic Council: Prof. H. Neumann. 
Financial Secretary: Yehoshua Nessyahu. 

Academic Secretary: Mordechai Levy, ph.d. 

Librarian: Dr. R. Feiner. 

The library contains 20,000 volumes. 

Number of students: 617 men, 33 women, total 650. 
Publications: annual scientific publications. 

The Hebrew Technical College is a fully developed 
engineering faculty of university rank, offering under¬ 
graduate courses leading to the degree of Ingenieur and 
research facilities in a recently established post-graduate 
school. 

Deans: 

Department of Architecture: Prof. E. Rather, dip. ing. 
Chaim Weizmann Department of Chemical Engineering: I. 

Kalugai, m.sc., m.am., chem. soc. 

Department of Civil Engineering: Ing. S. Ettingen, 

M.A.H.E. (Lond.), M.A.INT., R.C. 

Department of Industrial Engineering (including Division 
of Mechanical Engineering and Division of Electrical 
Engineering) : Prof. F. Ollendorff, dip. ing., dr. ing. 

Associate Professors: 

Department of Architecture: 

Klein, Alexander, arch. (Town Pl a n n ing). 

Rather, Eugene, dip. ing. (Architectural Design, History of 
Architecture). 

Chaim Weizmann Department of Chemical Engineering: 

Samuel, Rudolf, ph.d,, f.instjp., f.phys,soc. (Lond,), 
F.IND.AC., sc. (Physical Chemistry and Molecular Physics). 
Cimerman, Saul, d.sc., xng.chim. (Analytical Chemistry). 


Heimann, Hugo, ph.d. {Chemical Technology"). 

Kalugai, Isaac, m.sc. (General and Organic Chemistry). 

Department of Civil Engineering: 

Rreuer, Joseph, Ing. (Hvdraulics and Hydraulic Engineer¬ 
ing). 

Haber-Schaim, Isaac, dip. ing. (Theory of Constructions, 
Soil Mechanics). 

Neumann, Heinrich, Dr. Ing. (Strength and Elasticity of 
Materials, Building Materials, Structural Engineering). 
Schwerin, Edwin, Dr. Ing. (Theory of Structures, Applied 
Mechanics). 

Ettingen, Shlomo, c.e., m.a.k.e. (Lond.), m.a.int.r.c. 

(Highway and Railway" Engineering). 

Freudenthal, Alfred, Dr, Ing. (Tech.) (Bridge Design). 
Grossman, Jeremiah, ph.d. (Mathematics). 

Shenburg, Dov, b.sc., d.mech.e. (Surveying, Elements 
Machines). 

Department of Industrial Engineering: 

Kurrein, Max, Dr. Ing, (Tech.) (Mechanical Technology, 
Shop Management). 

Tcherniavsky, Aron, d.sc. (Experimental and Mathematical 
Physics). 

Ollendorff, Franz, Dr. Ing. (Electrical Technology", Modem 
Physics). 

Frank, Shlomo, dip. ing., a.m.i.mech.e. (Reciprocating 
Engines and Steam Generators). 

Ilberg, Han an, dip. ing. (Turbo Machines). 

COLLEGES AND HIGHER INSTITUTES OF 
LEARNING 

Agricultural School, “Mikva Israel 11 : near Tel Aviv; 
Principal A. Krause. 

Al-Kulliett al-Arahiyeh (The Arab College): Jerusalem; f. 
1919; founded as training centre for teachers of 
Government schools; preparation for the Palestine 
Matriculation, Palestine Intermediate, and Palestine 
Diploma (b.a.), Arts and Sciences; Head A.- S. Al- 
Khalidi; number of professors 5; number of students 
100. 

The British Council School of Higher Studies: Jerusalem; 
f. 1945; this school was founded to offer tuition and 
facilities for study in English subjects and the humani¬ 
ties to students who wish to continue their studies at 
university level through the medium of English. 
Director: R. J. Hilton, b.a., b.litt. (Oxon) (Acting). 
.Director of Studies: S. W. White, m.a. (Cantab). 
Staff; 

English Studies: 

Hilton, R. J. (Literature). 

Adamson, Miss V., b.a. (hons.) (Loud.) (Language and 
Literature). 

Languages: 

Kamal, Abdul Hafez, b.a. (sons.) (Load.) 

Hilton, R. J. 

Yourgrau, Dr. W. 

SCHACHTER, H., B.A. (Lond.). 

Astley, Sir Francis, Bt,, b.a, (Oxon). 

Rubinstein, A. 

History: 

White, S. W. (Medisevtil and Modem History). 
Cunnington, Miss E. A,, m.a. (Lond.) (Mediaeval History). 
Jonas, Dr. H., ph.d. (Marburg) (Ancient History). 

Economics: „ 

White, S. W. (Economics and Economic History). 

British School of Archaeology in Jerusalem: c/o American 
School of Oriental Research, Jerusalem; 1 . 1919; Dir. 
Major G. E. Kirk, m.a.; Publ. Palestine Exploration 
(quarterly). 

EcoSe Blbliqiw et Ecole Fratiftis®: P.O. 

Box 178, Jerusalem; f. 1890; Dir. R. P. R. de Vaux, 
o.p.; Librarian R. P. R. Benoit; library contains 
25,000 vols.; research. Biblical and Oriental studies, 
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exploration and excavation in Palestine; Publ. Revue 
Biblique (quarterly), Etudes Bibliques, Etudes Pales - 
tiniennes et Orientates } Etudes A vchdeologiques; special 
publications on Jerusalem, Bethlehem, Hebron, and 
Emmaus. 

Etz Hayim, General Talmud Torah and Grand Yeshivah; 

P.O. Box 300, Jerusalem; f. 1841. 

President: Rabbi I. Z. Meltzer, Talmudical Prof. 
Vice-President: Rabbi S. S. Salasnik, Talmudical Prof. 
Principal: Rabbi J. M. Tucazinsky, Talmudical Prof. 
Treasurer: Rabbi E. M. Xsenstein. 

Secretary: Rabbi A. Parush-Glickman. 

The library contains 10,000 volumes. 

Number of students: 1,395. 

Government Trade School : Haifa; f. 1937. 

Director: D. A. Russell. 

Number of students: 80. 

Jerusalem Law Classes: Jerusalem; f. 1921. 

Director: The Attorney-General to the Government of 
Palestine. 

Number of students: 250. 

Mizrachi Teachers’ Training College for Men: P.O. Box 
7008, Jerusalem; f. 1920. 

Principal: E. Katzenelenbogen, ph.d. 

Secretary: Nachman Heller, f.c.i. 

Librarian: Rabbi Dr. E. Posner. 

The library contains 14,500 volumes. 

Number of students: 160. 

Pontifical Biblical Institute: P.O. Box 497, Jerusalem; f. 

X9 2 71 Object: completion of studies on Biblical geo¬ 
graphy and archaeology; library contains about 5,000 
vols.; Publ. volumes on excavations in Teleiiat Ghassul 
in the Jordan Valley; Dir. P. Andrews Fernandez, 
s.j. 

School of Law and Economics: Tel Aviv; l 1935. 

Directors: P. Dickstein, Dr. S. Eisenstadt, Prof. M. 
Lazarson, Prof. B. Sieff. 

7 professors, 105 students. 

LEARNED AND SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES 
AND INSTITUTES 

Agricultural Research Station : Rehovot; f. 1929; Research 
divisions: agronomy, horticulture, citric ulture, applied 
botany, soil chemistry, animal husbandry, plant 
pathology, entomology, rural economics and planning; 
instituted by the Jewish Agency. 

Daniel Sieff Research Institute (Chaim Weizmann Research 
Foundation): Rehovot; t 1935; Object: theoretical and 
practical research; Pubis, various, on chemical and 
scientific subjects. 

Hon. Director of Research: Dr. Chaim Weizmann. 

Scientific Staff: 

Bergmann, E., ph.d. (Berlin) 

Bergmann, F., m.d., ph.d. (Berlin). 

Berlin, T,, ph.d. (Jerusalem) 

Bloch, B. M., ph.d. (Prague) 

Deutsch, B., ph.d. (Vienna) 

Goldschmidt, F., ph.d. (Berlin) 

Haskelberg, I., ph.d. (Paris) 

Hellingbr, E., ph.d. (London) 

Hirshberg, Y., ph.d. (Brussels) 

Rosenfeld, B., ph.d. (Munich) 

Sander, L., Dr. Ing. (Darmstadt) 

Shapiro, D., ph.d. (Berlin) 

Simon, B., ph.d. (Berlin) 

Sprinzak* Y., ph.d. (Jerusalem) 

Taub, Ly PH.D., mag.pharm. (Munich) 

Taub, WL ph.d. (Geneva) 

Volcni, B., ph.d. (Jerusalem). 

Weizmann, A., ph.d* (Zfirich) and 13 technical assistants. 


Economic Research Institute of the Jewish Agency* Po 

Box 7041, Jerusalem; f. 1936; Dir. Dr. Alfred Bonn* 
Librarian Mrs. F. Blumenstock; Objects: research on 
economic and social problems in Palestine with special 
reference to its Jewish sector, and analogous studies of 
Middle Eastern countries generally; library contains 
6,°°o vols.; Pubis. Bulletin of the Economic Research 
Institute of the Jewish Agency, results and investigations 
of the Research Institute are issued also in current 
bulletins and monographs. 

Mekize Nirdamin Society: 3 Redak Road, Jerusalem* f 
1863; Pres. Prof. S. Assaf; Sec. Dr. A. H. Freimann : 
Object: publication of Hebrew works of the older 
classical Jewish literature; 600 mems. 

The Middle East Society of Jerusalem: P.O. Box 7050 
Jerusalem; f. 1946; Chair. M. Ren£ Neuville (French 
Consul-General); Hon. Sec. N. N. Nimri; Hon. Treas. 
Stanley Goldfoot; Members of Council: Abdel 
Monem Bey Mostafa (Egyptian Consul-General) 
Adel Bey Jabr, Dr. A. Bonni^ (Head Economic 
Research Institute), Elie Eliachar, J. A. Hilton 
(Chair. Municipal Commission, Jerusalem), Najee*b 
Bey Abu Shaar (Legal Adviser Saudi Arabian Consu¬ 
late). R. .Newton, T. V. Scrivenor (Palestine Ad¬ 
ministration) ; Objects: to promote research into specific 
problems of Middle Eastern life; to study the political, 
economic, social, and cultural affairs of Middle East 
countries; to provide a forum for authoritative dis¬ 
cussion of matters falling within the Society’s scope of 
interest; to exchange ideas, opinions, and information 
with other societies and institutes elsewhere which 
specialise in these interests and studies; Publ. Journal 
of the Middle East Society (quarterly). 

The Palestine Association of Jewish Economists: 45 Ram- 
bam Street, Jerusalem; f. 1943; Central Cttee. Dr. A. 
Bromberger, Dr. L. Grunbaum, Dr. Y. Leiman, A. 
Mohliver, L. Schneider, Dr. E. Koenig. 

Palestine Economic Society: P.O. Box 764, Jerusalem; 
Pres. M. Jaffee, m.a., ll.b., f.r.econ.s.; Chair. M. 
Novomeysky, m.inst.m.m., m.i.chem.b.; Objects: 
to discuss all economic questions relating to Palestine 
and to seek co-operation from all persons regardless of 
their economic views. 

The Palestine Exploration Fund: 2 Hinde Street, Manchester 
Square, London, W.i; f. 1865; Pres. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury; Hon. Sec. Rev. C. B. Mortlock, m.a,, 
f.s.a.; Object: systematic investigation of the archae¬ 
ology, topography, geology, physical geography, and 
the manners and customs of Palestine; Publ. Palestine 
Exploration (quarterly). 

The Palestine Historical and Ethnographical Society: P.O. 
Box 1062, Jerusalem; f. 1925; Pres. Prof. B. Dinaburg; 
Sec. Dov Neuman, m.a.; Object: to promote the study 
of Jewish history, manners and customs all over the 
world; 550 mems.; Publ. Zion (quarterly), containing 
summaries in English. 

The Standards Institution of Palestine: P.O. Box 601, 200 
Dizengoff Road, Tel Aviv; Dir. Arnold Arnstein, 
ch.e.; Objects: publications of standard specifications 
of industrial products and materials and the testing of 
commodities. 

CULTURAL SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS 

ARAB SOCIAL CLUBS 

The Arab Club: Jaffa. 

The Arab Sports Club: Jaffa. 

The Arab Sports Club: Jerusalem. 

The Catholic Club: Haifa and Jaffa. 
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CffSli Sportif Jaffa: P.O. Box 630, Jaffa. 

The Educational Institute: Jaffa. 

Tbi Moslem Club: Haifa. 

Tie National Sports Club: Jaffa. 

Tbi Orthodox Club: Haifa. 

Tarek Ben Ziad Club: Gaza. 

The Union Club: Jaffa. 

Youth Orthodox Club: Jerusalem. 


The British Council: P.O. Box 2, Jerusalem; incorp. by 
Royal Charter; Patron H.M. the King; Chair. Sir 
Ronald Adam, Bt., g.c.b., d.s.o., o.b.e.; Rep. in 
Palestine J. B. S. Jardine; Asst. Rep. J. Livingstone; 
Asst. Rep. (Functional) Major I. R. Dyer; Chief 
Accountant R. A. M. Welsh; Books Officer R. J. 
Hilton; Librarian Miss C. M. Pollock; Dirs. H. 
Richardson (Tel Aviv), K. C. Hunter (Haifa), J. A. 
Cayton (Jaffa), H. E. Warrington (Nablus). 

Habimah (The Hebrew National Theatre): P.O. Box 222, 
Tei Aviv; f. 1918; Dirs. Baruch Chemerinsky, Zvi 
Friedland; performances: plays on all subjects in 
Hebrew; cast: 26 actors. 

Hamatatetl (The Palestine Theatre of Satire, Musical 
Comedy, Operetta, Co-operative Society Ltd,): P.O. Box 
158 Tel Aviv; f. 1928; Dir. Baruch Goriatshikov; 
performances: satirical plays; cast: 11 (approx.). 

S1 0 hel* f (Palestine Workers' Theatre, Co-operative Society): 
P.O. Box 107, Tel Aviv; f. 1925; Dirs. Moshe Halevy, 
Friedrich Lobe; performances: plays on Biblical and 
Jewish historical subjects, Jewish life in the Diaspora, 
human and general cultural problems; cast: 27 actors. 

The Palestine Symphony Orchestra: Ohel Hall, Tel Aviv; 
f. 1936; Conductors M. Taube, Bronislaw Szulc, G. 
Singer, C. McNair. 

Young Men’s Christian Association: St. Julian's Way, 
Jerusalem; f. 1878; this Y.M.C.A. is one of the largest 
in the world and has become a very important cultural 
centre in Palestine. 

PROFESSIONAL SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS 

Association of Engineers and Architects in Palestine: Tel 

Aviv; f. 1921; brs. Jerusalem, Haifa, Galilee. 

Manufacturers’ Association of Palestine: P.O. Box 297, 13 
Montehore Street, Tel Aviv; f. 1924. 

The Palestine Arab Medical Association: 36 Mamillah 
Road, Jerusalem; f. 1944; 300 mems.; brs. Jaffa, 
Haifa, Nablus, Gaza; Pres. Dr. Tawfik Canaan; Hon. 
Sec. Dr. Mahmoud T. Dajani. 

Palestine Composers’ and Authors’ Association Ltd.: P.O. 
Box 234, Tel Aviv; f. 1930; 100 mems.; Board of Dirs. 
Max Brod, Y. Gorochov, P. B. Haim, A. Boskovitz, 
M. Mahler-Kalkstein . 

The Palestine Industrial Council Ltd.: P.O. Box 593, 4 
Hasolel Street, Jerusalem; f. 1941. 

Palestine Jewish Bar Association: P.O. Box 1881, Tel Aviv, 
P.O. Box 433, Jerusalem; 650 mems.; Publ. Hapraklit 
(monthly); Pres. Dr. M. Dunkelblum; Yice-Pres. Dr. 
M. Doukhan. 

The Palestine Jewish Medical Association: 9 Yameh Street, 
Tel Aviv; f. 1912; 2,300 mems.; Object: functions of 
scientific, professional, and public (social) nature; Publ. 
Bulletin (quarterly); Pres. M. Sherman, m.d. 

Society of Municipal Engineers of Palestine: P.O. Box 1433, 
Haifa; f. 1943; Pres. H. Kendall. 


Students’ Federation in Palestine: Hebrew University, 
Jerusalem, Hebrew Technical College, Haifa; 1,000 
mems.; Publ. Niv Hastudent. 


LIBRARIES AND ARCHIVES 

The British Council Library: Jerusalem; Chief Librarian 
Miss C. M. Pollock, b.a.(hons.) (Lond.), f.l.a.; number 
of volumes, 10,000. 

Ecole Biblique et Ecole Archiologiqu® Franpaise: P.O. Box 

178, Jerusalem; Librarian R. P. R. Benoit; number of 
volumes, 25,000. 

General Jewish Historical Archives: P.O. Box 1062, Jeru¬ 
salem; f. 1940; maintained by the Palestine Historical 
and Ethnographical Society; Dir. Dr. J. Meisal; this 
library is intended to serve as the central archives of 
Jewish history at all times and especially for the Nazi* 
persecution years. 

Hebrew Technical College Library: Haifa; Librarian Dr. R. 
Feiner; number of volumes 20,000. 

Jewish National and University Library: P.O. Bex 503, 
Jerusalem; f. 1892; Librarian (Vacant); Acting Librarian 
Dr. I. Joel; number of volumes, 480,000; MSS., 2,025 
(Hebrew). 

Library of Economic Archives for the Middle East: P.O. 
Box 7041, Jerusalem; f. 1931; Dir. Alfred Bonn6; 
incorp. into the Economic Research Institute of the 
Jewish Agency; number of volumes, 6,000. 

Library of the Franciscan Order: P.O. Box 576, The 
Flagellation, Jerusalem; Librarian Fr. Bellarmino 
Bagatti; number of volumes, 6,300. 

Medical Library of Palestine: Jerusalem; f. 1912; Librarian 
Miriam Rabinovitz, m.d.; brs. Tel Aviv, Haifa, Affule, 
Rehovot, Tiberias, Petah Tikvah, Hedera; number of 
volumes, 3,000. 

Municipal Library “Shar’ar Zion”: P.O. Box 80, 8 Monte- 
fiore Street, Tel Aviv; f. 1891; Librarian Prof. Dr. 
Heinrich Loewe; number of volumes, 100,000; general 
library in ten languages. 

Zionist Central Archives: P.O. Box 92, Jerusalem; f. 1919; 
Dir. Dr. G. Herlitz; Librarian P. Graetz; number of 
volumes, 20,000. 


MUSEUMS 

“Bezale!” Jewish National Museum: P.O. Box 398, Jeru¬ 
salem; f. 1906; Dir. M. Narkiss; largest collection of 
Jewish ecclesiastical ait in the world; collection of 
paintings, drawings, and sculptures by modern Pales¬ 
tinian artists; also collection of 20,000 prints, 60,000 
reproductions, 30,000 book plates, and an art library 
of 1 5,000 vols.; Publ. Omanuth (quarterly). 

Government of Palestine, Department of Antiquities: Jeru¬ 
salem; f. 1920; Dir. R. W. Hamilton, f.s.a.; Asst. Dir. 
C. N. Johns; Curator J. H. Iliffe; Librarian Dr. I. 
Ben-Dor; Publ. Quarterly of the Department of Anti¬ 
quities in Palestine. 

Museum of the Franciscan Order: P.O. Box 576, The 
Flagellation, Jerusalem; Dir. Sylvester J. Saller, 
o.f.m.; Curator The Most Rev. Fr. Alberto Gori, 

O.F.M. 

Museum of Jewish Antiquities: Hebrew University, Jeru¬ 
salem; f. 1941; Dir. Prof. E. L. Sukenik; 5,000 speci¬ 
mens of pottery, glass, bronzes, ossuaries, inscriptions, 
and models; over 4,000 ancient coins. 

Tel Aviv Museum: Tel Aviv; f. 1931; Man. Dir. Dr. K. 
Schwartz; permanent exhibition of Palestinian art. 
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PLACES OF INTEREST 


Til® Tourist Season. Palestine provides a good season 
for the visitor almost all the year round. Even during the 
hot summer months the mountain towns provide cool 
breezes and a pleasant atmosphere. Many sanatoria, par¬ 
ticularly numerous on Mount Carmel, give an excellent 
cure to the sick, and Palestine, with her medical and 
surgical skill, has good prospects of becoming the medical 
and health centre of the Middle East. Tel Aviv and Haifa 
have excellent hotels, beaches and sea-bathing facilities. 
In winter the Lake Tiberias area is much frequented be¬ 
cause of its mild climate. 


TOURIST ORGANISATIONS 
Abrahamoff Bros.: Herzl Street, Tel Aviv. 

David Jamal & Son: Mamillah Road, Jerusalem. 
Diesenhaus Travel Agency: Nachlat Benyamin, Tel Aviv. 
Hadad Travel Office: Kingsway, Haifa. 

International Tourist Office: Herzl Street, Tel Aviv. 

Jamal Bros.: Julian’s Way, Jerusalem. 

Malcht Travel Office: Montefiore Street, Tel Aviv. 

Drills Travel Office: Montefiore Street, Tel Aviv. 

Orient Lloyd: Allenby Road, Tel Aviv. 

Orient Tours: Julian's Way, Jerusalem. 

Orient Travel Office: Herzl Street, Tel Aviv. 

Palestine Egypt Lloyd Ltd.: Allenby Road, Tel Aviv. 
Palestine Egypt Lloyd Ltd.: Kingsway, Haifa. 

Palestine Tourist Development Co. Ltd.: Herzl Street, Tel 
Aviv. 

Palestine Tourist Development Co. Ltd.: Kingsway, Haifa. 
Palestine Travel Lloyd: Nachlat Benyamin, Tel Aviv. 
Thos. Cook & Sons Ltd.: German Colony, Haifa. 

Thos. Cook & Sons Ltd.: Julian's Way, Jerusalem. 

Zionist information Office for Tourists: Ben Yehuda 
Street, Jerusalem. 

Zionist Information Office for Tourists: Nachlat Ben¬ 
yamin, Tel Aviv. 

Zionist Information Office for Tourists: Palmersgate, Haifa. 

ANTIQUITIES, SHRINES, AND PLACES OF 
INTEREST 

Many excavations in the seventeenth, eighteenth, and 
nineteenth centuries by eminent European archaeologists 


brought much of the ancient past of Palestine before the 
eyes of the outside world. Among others are the following: 

Gaza 

Of great interest here are the ruins of the Great Mosque. 
This mosque was a former Christian church built by the 
Knights Templars in the middle of the twelfth century. 

Mosque Of Hastlim. This mosque is a building of great 
antiquity and contains the tomb of Hashim, the Prophet's 
great-grandfather. 

Askolon 

Askolon is another city which was the stronghold of 
pagan religion and strongly opposed Christianity. Askolon 
was one of the bases of the Islamic forces and was held 
until 1154, when it was conquered by Baldwin III. 

Jaffa 

Jaffa bad already in antiquity the reputation of being 
one of the oldest cities in the world. It figured among the 
cities overthrown by Tnthmosis III in the sixteenth century 
before Christ. In early Christian times Peter came here 
and remained in the house of the tanner for some time. 
Napoleon left his mark on Jaffa in 1799, executing 4,000 
of the garrison. 

Ramleh 

Ramleh is of historical interest to the English people as 
it was the capital of Richard Coeur de Lion during the 
Third Crusade. 

Jerusalem 

As long ago as 1400 b.c. Jerusalem was an important 
stronghold of Palestine and the history of its Jewish kings 
is well known. To Christianity the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre is of the greatest importance, containing the 
reputed tomb of Christ; it is alleged that Helena, the 
mother of Constantine, discovered the true cross at the 
site of this church. 

To the members of the Islamic faith the Mosque of 
Omar or Qubbet es-Sakra is the most important religious 
building in J erusalem. The mosque was built by the middle 
of the seventh century. 

The Wailing Wall. The Wailing Wall is a section of the 
Wall of the First Temple. It was from an early date a 
symbol to the Jews of their downfall, and for centuries 
Jews have come here to bewail their misfortunes in exile. 

Besides seeking out many more old buildings and associa¬ 
tions with the past history of Palestine, the visitor should 
not neglect seeing the new achievements of the country. 
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THE 

DAILIES 

Haifa 

Falastin ( Palestine ): P.O. Box 194; f. 19x1; morning; 
Arabic; Editor Yusbf I. Hanna. 

Jaffa 

A 1 Dif‘a {Defence): P.O. Box 255; f. 1934; morning; Arabic; 
Editor Ibrahim Shanti. 

Jerusalem 

Palestine Illustrated News: P.O. Box 1051; English. 

Palestine Post: P.O. Box 81; f, 1932; morning; English; 
Editor Gershon Agronsky. 

Tel Aviv 

AI-Hamlshmar {The Guardian ); P.P. Box 806; I. 1942; 
organ of the Hashomar Hatzair (advocates of bi¬ 
national State}; morning; Hebrew; Editor Mordechai 
Bentov. 

Davar (The Word): P.O. Box 199, 45 Sheinkin Street; 
f. 1926; official organ of the Histadruth; Hebrew; 
Editor Z. Rubashov. 

Naaretz (The Land): P.O. Box 233, 56 Maze Street; f. 1918; 
Independent Liberal organ of the General Zionists; 
morning; Hebrew; Editor Gustav Schocken. 

Haboker (The Morning): P.O. Box 25, 40 Yehuda Halevy 
Street; f. 1935; right-wing organ of the General 
Zionists; morning; Hebrew; Editor Joseph Heftman. 

Hamashkif (The Scout): P.O. Box 1180, 2 Tchlenov Street: 
f. 1939; organ of the Revisionists; morning; Hebrew. 

Hatzoffetl (The Watchman): P.O. Box 2045, 16 Herzl 
Street; f. 1937; organ of the Mizrachi (religions) 
section; morning; Hebrew. 

Yediot Aharanot (Evening News): P.O. Box 109; f, 1939; 
evening; Hebrew; Editor Noach Mozes. 

Yediot Hadashot (Latest News): P.O. Box 1585, 36 Ahad 
Ha’am Street; f. 1936; morning; Hebrew; Editor Dr. I. 
Lilienfeld. 

Yediot Hayom (News of the Day): P.O. Box 4133; f. 1936; 
morning; Hebrew; Editor Dr. Friedrich Reichen- 
STEIN. 

PERIODICALS 

WEEKLIES 

Haifa 

AS Ittihad (Union) : Arabic. 

Jerusalem 

Amudin (The Column): organ of the Aliyah Hadashah 
(New Immigration) Party; Hebrew. 

Bamishor (The Straight Path): religions and literary sub¬ 
jects; Hebrew. 

Porum: literary journal; English. 

Ha’olam (The Universe): official organ of the Zionist 
organisation; Editor M. Kleinmann. 

Hed Hamizrach (Echo of the East): organ of the Sephardi 
Jews, 


press 


Kol Yisrael (The Voice of Israel): organ of the Asrndat- 

Israel (right-wing religious section:. 

Nase Osvobozeni (Czech): political, economic, and cultural 
matters relating to Czechoslovakia. 

Palestine Gazette: P.O. Box 293; f. 19x9; Government 
puDhcation. 

W. Drodze: Polish; political and literary subjects. 

Yediot Irgun Olei Merkaz Europa: German; political, 
economic, and cultural subjects; guide to European 
immigrants. 

Tel Aviv 

Aspaklaria: Hebrew; digest of foreign and Palestinian 
subjects, 

Dawar LHadim ( Word for ike CMldrm): Hebrew; journal 
for youth, 

Haderekh (The Way): religious and political subjects; 
Hebrew. 

Ha’poel Hatzair (The Young Worker): official organ of the 
Palestine Labour wing; Hebrew. 

Hayesod (The Foundation ): religions, literary, and social 
subjects; Hebrew. 

Iton IWeyuhad (The “Special” Journal): popular, social, 
and pictorial; Hebrew. 

Kolno’a (The Cinema): subjects relevant to the cinema; 
Hebrew. 

if welt (The New World): political, economic, and cultural 
subjects; Yiddish. 

Palnews: economics; English. 

“Sikot” (“Needles”): satire and cartoons; Hebrew. 

Tesha Ba’arev (The Nine P.M ,): satire and social affairs; 
Hebrew, 

MONTHLIES 

Haifa 

Al Busbra { Good News): Mount Carmel; f. 1935; Arabic; 
monthly organ of the Ahmadiyya Movement in Arab 
countries. 

Jerusalem 

AI Akhbar Al Kamasiyyah: Arabic; religious. 

Al Miyah Al Hayyah (The Living Life): Arabic and English 
Christian religious life and worship. 

Al Muntada (The Club): Arabic; cultural and general. 

Ba‘ayot; Hebrew; political, economic, and cultural. 

Hashed: Hebrew; religious, literary, and social. 

Hatnelakha: Hebrew; general professional subjects, 

Hed Ha'Hinukh: Hebrew; education, 

Hygiena LPbriut: Hebrew; health and hygiene. 

Light: English; Toe H affairs in the Middle East. 

Lines of Communication: English; church news, 

Palestine Review: English. 

Sinai: Hebrew; religious, historical, and literary. 

Sion: Armenian; religious, literary, and philology. 

Yaikoot: Hebrew; general. 
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Tel Aviv 

f avar Hapo'elef (T&s PEonf of the Working Woman): 
Hebrew; subjects relating to women workers. 

Gazith (The Paving-Stone): 8 Zvi Brook Street; 1 1932; art, 
literature; Editor G. Talphir. 

Gilyonot (Editions): Hebrew; literary matter and criticism. 

Hameshek Hashitufs (The Co-operative Farm): Hebrew. 

Hapraklit (The Advocate): Hebrew; legal matters. 

Hatasiyail (Industry): Hebrew and English; industry and 
economics. 

Itosi Agudat (Unions' Journal): Hebrew; technical. 

Life in Palestine: English; pictures and features of Pales¬ 
tine life. 

Ma‘&rakhot (Battle-Line): Hebrew; political, economic, and 
military. 

Mis'har Ve Kalkaiah (Economic Affairs): Hebrew; trade 
and economics. 

Nloznayim (Scales) : Hebrew; literary. 

Palestine and Middle East: English; general. 

Tekhnikah U-Mada (Technology and Science): Hebrew; 
science, engineering, and industry. 

TIamin (Furrows): Hebrew; cultural, social, and economic. 

Yediot iriyat (Municipal News): Hebrew; municipal affairs. 

Mibifnim (From Within): 'Ain Harod; Hebrew; social and 
agriculture. 

BI-MONTHLIES 

Haifa 

At Rabitah (The Link): Arabic; religious and community 
news. 


Jerusalem 

Refuat Hashinayim Be'eretz Yisrael (Dentistry in Palestine): 
Hebrew and English; dentistry. 

Bulletin of the Economic Research Institute of the Jewish 
Agency for Palestine: Hebrew and English; economics. 

Hamassad (The Foundation ): Hebrew and English; reports 
on the activities of Keren Hayesod and the Jewish 
Agency for Palestine. 

Kiryat Sepher (Reading List): Hebrew; judicial and Pales¬ 
tine bibliography. 

Loshonenu (Our Language) : Hebrew research work in the 
Hebrew language. 

Palestine Journal of Botany: English and French; scientific 
papers on botany. 

Tarbitz (Academy): Hebrew; research work in humanities. 

Yediot Ha‘hevrah Haivrii La ‘Hakirat Eretz Yisrael Y® 
Atikoteha (News of Exploration and Archcsological 
Research in Palestine): Hebrew; exploration in Pales¬ 
tine and articles on archaeology. 

Zion: Hebrew; research in Jewish history. 

Tel Aviv 

Acta Medica Orientalia: English; medicine. 

Ma'hb&rot Lesifrut (Literary Digest): Hebrew; literary and 
art. 

PUBLISHERS 

D. B. Aaronson: P.O. Box 1175, Jerusalem; f. 1940; 
English, Hebrew, and Arabic; Dir.-Gen. Dov-Ber 
Aaronson. 

A.B*C. Bookstore: 71 Allenby Road, Tel Aviv; wholesale 
and retail. 

Am Owed: P.O. Box 199, Tel Aviv; publishers for Hista- 
druth publications. 
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THE KINGDOM OF SAUDI ARABIA 


GEOGRAPHY 


FRONTIERS 

The Saudi Arabian Kingdom is situated in the south¬ 
western comer of Asia. It is bounded on the north by 
Iraq and Transjordan, on the east by the Persian Gulf 
and Kuwait, on the west by the Red Sea, and on its 
southern flanks by the Aden Protectorate and Yemen. 

WAHIS 

Rivers which flow perennially from source to mouth are 
unknown in Saudi Arabia, but there are perennial streams 
in the Hasa and Nejd districts. Typical of Arabia are 
the Wadis—river-valleys—which carry floods after a rain¬ 
storm. 


HARBOURS 

jedda is the main port of the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia 
and the most important communication link between 
Saudi Arabia and the outside world. 


IRRIGATION 

So far very few experiments in modern irrigation have 
been made in Saudi Arabia, but the experiment at A 1 
Kharj, where a full-scale agricultural project is under w r ay» 
is noteworthy, and it has been found possible to raise 
alfalfa, melons, dates, tomatoes, onions, and many other 
farm products there. 


PEOPLES AND RELIGION 


PEOPLES 

The Arabs of the Peninsular claim their descent from 
Ishmael, the son of Abraham, and are a Semitic people. 

LANGUAGE 

The language spoken throughout Saudi Arabia is Arabic. 
POPULATION 

The total population of Saudi Arabia is approximately 

7,000,000. 

RELIGION 

Saudi Arabia is the cradle and birthplace of Islam. 
ISLAM 

Islam is more than a religion: it is a distinct civilisation 
in the same sense that Christianity is a fundamental part 
of European and American civilisation. In its contact with 
the West, especially between the ninth and twelfth cen¬ 
turies, Islam gave rich treasures of science and philosophy 
and helped to provide some of the basic elements of Western 
civilisation. 

Pr©-Islam Arabia. At the time of the prophet Moham¬ 
med’s appearance Arabia was plunged into the deepest 
night of paganism and idol worship. Polygamy to an un¬ 
limited extent was practised. Immorality and loose living 
were rife among the tribes and people of Mecca. 

Childhood of the Prophet. It would be correct to name 
the year a.d. 570 as the year of Mohammed’s birth. His 
father Abdullah was married to Amina, a daughter of 
Wahb. Shortly before Mohammed’s birth, Abdullah, while 
on a journey, died—only twenty-five years of age. Moham¬ 
med’s early infancy was spent in the care of a Bedouin 
woman of the tribe of the Bani-Sa’d. Unfortunately for 
the half-orphan his mother died too, and Abd ul Muttalib, 
his grandfather took care of him. On Ms deathbed, four 


years later, Abd ul Muttalib confided the care of Moham¬ 
med to Abu Talib. 

Manhood. At the age of twenty-five Mohammed took 
service with Khadija, a Koreishite lady and a kinswoman 
of his, for whom he undertook journeys connected with her 
affairs. Despite their differences in age Mohammed and 
Khadija were married, and in her the future prophet of 
Islam found a most faithful wife and a loyal comrade. 

The Beginning of the Mission. Approaching the age of 

forty, Mohammed frequently left his home seeking solitude 
in order to find a way of conveying to the people the 
necessity of changing their selfish way of life. Once, lying 
self-absorbed, he had visions of being called by the mighty 
voice of the Angel Gabriel telling him to lead men on to a 
nobler destiny, to liberate his people from the bondage of 
idolatry, and help mankind to find the one God. Khadija 
was the first to accept his prophetic mission and to believe 
in the revelations. 

Persecution. Little is known about what happened in 
the seven years between Mohammed’s prophetic call and 
his departure to Medina. Many of his countrymen res¬ 
ponded to his call, but many more clung to their old beliefs. 
Thus the religious differences led to a social conflict and a 
struggle for power. The position for the believers in 
Mecca became untenable, and the Prophet permitted a 
part of his followers to migrate to Abyssinia in order to 
escape the persecution of the Koreish. This was called the 
first exile (Muhajajarat) and occurred in the fifth year of 
Mohammed’s mission (a.d. 615). 

The Hegira. In aj>. 622, soon after the death of Khadija, 
Mohammed was still persecuted by the Koreish; so with 
only a few of his companions, he undertook the Hegira— 
the flight to Medina. 

Establishment of Islam. The laws of the Medina con¬ 
gregation formed the first draft of that constitution which 
made Islam a mighty religion and a wide-flung empire. 
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After many years of strife, and by then an established and 
beloved religions leader of bis people, Mohammed made 
peace with Mecca and the Koreish and returned to that city. 

Til® Prophetic Message. The essence of Mohammed’s 
prophetic message is the certainty with which he alone 
saw the fateful event that awaited all those who were then 
living in ignorance of the word of God. He came with 
scripture and guidance to his people, who seemed to be 
forgotten by God, and gave to them the Koran and a new 
way of life, producing the national awakening of the Arab 
people. The faith preached by Mohammed is the eternal 
truth that there is only one God and that he is the apostle 
of Him. The leading doctrine and indeed the meaning of 
Islam is self-surrender of man to the will of God. 

Essence of Islam. The essence of Islam can be divided 
into two parts. Faith and Practice. Faith consists of the 
six articles of belief: 

(1) The Unity of God. 

(2) The Angels. 

{3) The Inspired Books. 

(4) The Inspired Prophets. 

(5) The Day of judgment. 

(6) The Decrees of God. 

Practical religion consists in the observation of the five 
practical duties: 

(1) The recital of the Creed. (There is no deity but 
God, and Mohammed is the Prophet of God.) 

(2) The five stated periods of prayer. (From dawn to 
sunrise, on the decline of the sun, between the 
decline of the sun and sunset, a few minutes after 
sunset, and when the night has closed in.) 

(3) The thirty days of fast in the month of Ramandan. 
(Ramadan is the ninth month in the year, observed 
as a month of fast from dawn to sunset on each day.) 

(4) The payment of the legal alms. (This payment is 
a religious tax mentioned in the Koran.) 

(5) The pilgrimage to Mecca. (The pilgrimage to Mecca 
in the twelfth month of the Mohammedan year is a 
religious duty of every Moslem, and constitutes one 
of the pillars of Islam). 

The Koran, the sacred book of Islam, is written in the 
Arabic language and divided into 114 suras. The Prophet 
himself divided the book into the suras and gave them 
their present titles. Only after Mohammed’s death was 
the Koran issued as a whole by the order of Caliph Osman, 
who incorporated all existing versions into one volume. 

SCHISMS, RELIGIOUS MOVEMENTS AND 
COMMUNITIES OF ISLAM 

Unfortunately for Islam, greed for earthly power and 
tribal jealousies brought about discord in that religion 
which resulted in its break-up into sects and schisms. The 
following are some of the' main divisions forming the 
religion of the people in the Middle East and other Islamic 
countries. 

Sunnis. The Sunnis hold that the first four elected 
Caliphs were the rightful successors of Mohammed, and they 
accept the six authentic books of tradition and belong to 
one of the four schools of jurisprudence founded by the 
Imams Hanafi, Shafe’x, .Maliki, and Hanbali. The Sunis 
form by far the majority in the world of Islam. 

Shi’as. The ShFas are the followers of Ali, and main¬ 
tain that he was the first and rightful Caliph or Imam of 
Islam and true successor of Mohammed. The orthodox 
Shi'as recognise the following as the rightful Imams: 

(1) Ali, son-in-law of the Prophet. 

(2) Hasan, son of Ali. 

(3) Husain, second son of Ali. 

(4) Ali II, son of Hiisam. 


(5) Mohammed al Bakir, son of Zainu. 

(6) Ja’far as Sadik, son of Mohammed al Bakir. 

(7) Abu’l Hasan Musa al-Kazim, son of Ja’far as Sadik 

(8) Ali III, son of Abu’l Hasan Musa al-Kazim. 

(9) Abu Ja’far Mohammed, son of Ali III. 

(10) Ali IV, son of Abu Ja’far Mohammed. 

(11) Abu Mohammed al-Hasan ibn Ali al-Askari son nf 
Ali IV. 

(12) Mohammed al-Mahdi, son of Abu Mohammed al- 
Hasan ibn AH al-Askari. (It is the belief of the 
Shi’as that he is still alive and is to reappear in 
the last days before the Day of Judgment.) 

Up to the present day the last Imam is represented on 
earth by the doctors of law, whose opinions are final in 
all matters concerning religions and State afiairs. The 
Shi’a faith is the national religion of Iran. 

Isma’ilis. Like the orthodox Shi’as, the Isma’ilis pro¬ 
fess Royalty to Ali but do not agree to the accession of 
Abu’l Hasan Musa al-Kazim, son of Ja’far as Sadik, to 
the Imamship, and hold that Isma’il, the eldest son of 
Ja’far as Sadik, is the rightful person to follow his father 
as Imam. The Isma’ilis further believe that the Imams 
were only visible from the time of Ali to the death of 
Mohammed, the son of Isma’il, and that from that date 
on commenced the succession of concealed Imams. 

Wahhabism. Wahhabism can be termed the reform 
movement of Islam. Its founder, Mohammed 'Abu’l-Wah- 
hab, born in 1691, seeing the corruptness of his age and the 
prevailing idolatry and luxury in the lands of the Moslems, 
propagated the true faith in a world which had lament¬ 
ably departed from the first principle of Islam. Later this 
movement came under the protection of the chief of the 
House of Saud in the person of AbduT Aziz, under whose 
leadership Wahhabism spread throughout Arabia. Saud, 
the son of Abdul Aziz, led the Wahhabi army successfully 
against the Turks, and, later capturing Mecca, held that 
city for nine years. On his death in 1814 his son was 
defeated by the forces of Ibrahim Pasha, but the move¬ 
ment of Wahhabism remained strong and spread to other 
lands of Islam. In recent times, under the leadership of 
the present King of Saudi Arabia, Wahhabism has con¬ 
siderably increased in strength and importance, and is now 
the keeper of the holy places of Islam. 

Druzes. The Druzes are a religious community estab¬ 
lished mainly in Syria. This community was founded by 
al-HaMm, a Fatimite Caliph, who was helped by Hamza 
and al-Darazi in this task. Hamza is the author of the 
religious books of the Druzes. The belief of this com¬ 
munity is in the acknowledgment of one God and that 
the divinity has made itself visible to mankind on many 
occasions and appeared last in the person of Hakim, and 
is finally expected to appear on earth in the person of 
Hamza, the only mediator between it and the people. The 
Druzes have played a valiant and notable part in the 
political and social life of their country and are renowned 
for their independence. 

Sufism. With Sufism, mysticism was introduced into 
Islam. The origin of the name is thought to have arisen 
from the Arabic word for wool ("Suf”), and the garments of 
this material that were worn by Eastern ascetics. Sufis are 
divided into numerous religious orders, but all agree in the 
submission to the Inspired Guide. The principle religious 
doctrine of the Sufis is the belief in the existence of God 
in all things’and that all beings are an animation from 
Him. All religion, according to the Sufis, serves to lead 
towards realism, and Islam in this respect is better suited 
to obtain this end than other religions. God is the real 
author of all acts committed by man; therefore man is not 
free in his actions. The Sufis hold that the soul of man 
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comes before the body and returns to the divinity after 
death. Sufism endeavours to inspire its followers to lead 
a good and just life, to practice meditation and prayer in 
order to bring about the desired spiritual union with the 
divinity. Through its mysticism Sufism has inspired much 
literature. 

Bahaism. Bahaism made its appearance in Iran during 
the early part of the nineteenth century and is in its ex¬ 
pression a kind of Eastern socialism. This movement was 
founded by Mirza Ali Mohammed who, preaching through¬ 
out the country, denounced the corrupt society of his day. 
In an armed revolt against the constitutional government 
he and many of his followers were killed. 

ISLAMIC LAW 

The Divine Law (Sharia) is the religious law of Islam, 
adhered to in all lands of the Moslems. In its practical 
application the Sharia comprises all parts in the life of 
the faithful, from the humblest details of everyday life to 
the highest spiritual issues. Jurisprudence in Moslem law- 
points towards theology as its ultimate base. The funda¬ 
mentals of Islamic law are found in the word of God, the 
Traditions, the Consensus, and the Opinions. Among the 
Sunnis four schools of law—the Hanafii, the MaliM, the 
Ghafe’i, and the Hanbali—are used. 

The Hanafi School. Abu Hanafi and two of Ms disciples 
(Abu Yusuf Ya’qub al Ansari and Mohammed as Shabani) 
are the founders of the Hanafi doctrine. Followed by 
Moslems in Afghanistan, Central Asia, and other Islamic 
countries, this doctrine is practical and human in its 
application and leaves room for the changing of conditions, 
admitting that the requirements of law change with the 
times. 

The Maliki School* The doctrines of this school are used 
in North-West Africa and in the Sudan. This school 
recognises custom to the extent that customary usage has 
the power of law. Much power is vested by this school in 
the head of the family with regard to property of wife and 
children. 

The Shafe’i School. Established mostly in Southern 
Arabia and in Egypt, the doctrine of this school is very 
conservative and uncompromising in its attitude to custom. 

The Hanbali School* Operating mainly in Saudi Arabia, 
the tenets of tMs doctrine are well suited to the puritanical 
reform movement of Wahhabism. 

Shi’a Schools. Rejecting the authority of the first three 
Caliphs after Mohammed, the SM’as have their own 
traditions and give the authority of law-making to their 
doctors of law, who represent the authority of the Imam 
on earth. 

Civil Courts. In the modem States of the Islamic world 
there exists, side by side with the Sharia courts {judging 
cases of personal status, marriage, divorce, etc.), the civil 
court, with jurisdiction in criminal matters. This court is 
competent to give judgment irrespective of creed or race 
of the defendant. 

Islamic Law as Applying to Minorities. In cases of 
min orities (such as Jews or others) residing as a com¬ 
munity in Moslem lands, spiritual councils are established 
where judgment is passed according to the law of the com¬ 
munity, in matters concerning the personal status, by the 
recognised head of that community. 

Tribal Courts. In desert areas of countries where a pro¬ 
portion of the population is still nomadic, tribal courts, 
working by ancient custom and tribal procedure, adminis¬ 
ter law and justice. 


Waqfs. In Moslem countries the law of Waqf is taking 
the place of the law* applied to religious and charitable 
endowments, trusts and settlements in the West. This 
important Islamic institution, found in all Eastern coun¬ 
tries, is administered by the Sharia courts, Waqf, or 
endowment, is a gift to God made by pious Moslems for 
the benefit of the community. 

Women under Islam. “Of other women who seem good 
in your eyes, marry but two or three or four, and if you 
still fear that you shall not act equitably, then only one.” 
This saying from the Koran explains Mohammed’s aware¬ 
ness of the social undesirability of polygamy and his 
striving, without antagonising the deep-rooted customs of 
his day, to discourage this practice. 

Very often the custom of polygamy is hurled against 
Islam as a severe criticism of that religion. In order to 
understand the work of Mohammed one has to consider 
the customs prevailing in Arabia at the time of Moham¬ 
med’s ministry. Polygamy, as among all Eastern nations 
of antiquity, was the recognised institution. Some mem¬ 
bers of the pre-Islamic society carried their aversion to 
women so far as to destroy their female children at birth. 
Women were mere chattels, forming an integral part of 
their father’s or their husband’s estate. It was due only to 
the teaching of the Prophet that women were given an 
acknowledged status in the Islamic world. Already in the 
third year of the Hegira temporary marriages, the custom 
of that day, were forbidden and polygamy restricted to 
four wives. Women were granted equality in exercising 
their right before the law. It is important to emphasise 
that this step was taken in an age when no Christian 
nation, for example, gave any right or status to women 
and that this legislation was made in a country wMch saw, 
only a few years previously, a great misfortune in the birth 
of a daughter. The most outstanding of the rules enacted 
by early Islamic law to raise the status of women are the 
following: 

On coming of age the law gives to women the same 
right and liberties as applied to men. 

On death of her parents a share in the inheritance is 
guaranteed to a woman. 

No woman can be married against her will or consent. 

Women on marriage do not lose their individuality. 

On marriage the marriage contract gives no power to 
the husband above the one which the law defines in the 
marriage act. 

Her property remains hers, and she can instigate 
divorce proceedings on her own account, 

Moslem marriage is a civil act. 

Polygamy still flourishes among the very conservative 
and rich and among the poorer and uneducated classes. 
With the latter the additional cost of a new wife is often 
balanced by the amount of labour she contributes towards 
her husband’s estate. 

The pressure of progressive public opinion against the 
custom of polygamy, due to modem education, combined 
with the economic difficulties prevailing in our times, 
makes it almost impossible to retain polygamy among the 
middle classes in the cities of the East. The fundamental 
change slowly taking place in our time in Moslem lands is 
the transformation of the patriarchal system, with its 
polygamy, into the small independent family unit on the 
Western pattern. 

Aided by education and modem legislation, the emanci¬ 
pated modem city woman of the East is beginning to take 
her place in the economic and pubic life of her country. 
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HISTORY 


BEFORE 1914 

Known civilisation existed in Arabia fox more than a 
thousand years before the coming of Christ, and it is 
widely assumed that the country is the original home of 
the Semitic people. The Minaean kingdom existed in the 
Jauf of Yemen from 1200-650 B.c. Parallel with the 
Minaean kingdom the Sabean kingdom flourished, with 
the first capital at Sirwah (Kharibah). The second Sabean 
period began approximately in 650 b.c., with the capital at 
Marib. This dynasty was succeeded by the Himyarites. 

Early in the sixth century a.d. the dynasty of the Jafnids 
was established in Arabia. At the time of Mohammed the 
Prophet, Arabia was in a grave state of corruption and 
loose living, and the Prophet’s appeal was one to religion 
and patriotism and the forming of an Arabian nation. His 
early successors enlarged the empire of the Arabs. Power 
in Arabia and the domination over the Holy City of Mecca 
changed hands very frequently, and in a.d. 1229, after the 
Abbasid Caliphs, Mecca was governed by an emir elected 
by Egypt. In a.d. 1517 the Ottoman Turkish sultan 
conquered the Hejaz and was made the ruler of the Hejaz 
by the Sherif of Mecca, In the early part of the eighteenth 
century a new epoch of history began with the rise of the 
Wahhabi movement. 

Mohammed Ibn Wahhab was bom in Nejd in 1691 
and strictly educated in the Islamic faith. He visited the > 
schools of Mecca, Baghdad, and Basra, where he developed 
a marked ability in the exposition of ethics and juris¬ 
prudence. At a very early age he observed the laxities and 
superstitions of the Islamic communities throughout Islam, 
and he was determined to teach and promulgate the pure 
faith as laid down by the precepts and practice of the 
Prophet himself. His teaching met with acceptance, hut 
his increasing influence excited the opposition of the ruling 
family in his district, and he was compelled to seek refuge 
with Mohammed ibn Sand, then already a chief with 
considerable political influence. 

This protection of the religious leader within the family 
of the Sands led to the foundation of the powerful Wah¬ 
habi dynasty. Mohammed ibn Sand married the daughter 
of ’AbuT-Wahhab, and their son Abdu’l-Aziz, upon the 
death of his father (1765), led a Wahhabi army to the 
farthermost corners of Arabia. The great military head 
of the Wahhabi movement was Sand, the eldest son 
of Abdu’l-Aziz who gained victories over Sulaiman Pasha 
and marched with an army of 20,000 men against Karbala, 
the Shi’a holy city, which he destroyed. In 1803 Saud 
entered Mecca and at the end of the year he added Medina 
to the Wahhabi conqnests. For nine years the Wahhabi 
rule was exercised at the holy places of Islam, and only 
through great military exertions was it possible for the 
Turks to dislodge the Wahhabi movement from the Hejaz. 

In 1814, on the death of Saud, Abdullah became the 
leader of the Wahhabists. In spite of his high integrity 
and personal bravery his army met with serious reverses, 
and he was taken prisoner by Ibrahim Pasha and executed 
at Constantinople in 1818. Abdullah was succeeded in 
1830 by Faisal, who established the Wahhabi rule in 
Eastern Arabia with Riyadh as the capital of his kingdom. 
Faisal died in 1866, being succeeded by Abdu’llah. 

Although Wahhabism thereafter lost its political and 
military power, the religious influence of the movement 


was retained and spread throughout the lands of Islam. 
It was under the present King Abdul-Aziz ibn Abdul 
Rahman A1 Faisal A1 Saud that the House of Saud and 
Wahhabism once more became a driving political and 
religious power in Arabia. King Ibn Saud was bom in 
1880 at Riyadh. His family engaged in continuous war 
with Ibn Rashid, and was forced to leave Ridayh and to 
move to the south of Arabia where Ibn Saud grew up in 
the puritanical tenets of the Wahhabi movement, and 
where he founded the Ahvan or Brotherhood movement. 

In 1901, with only forty men, Ibn Saud decided to re¬ 
capture Riyadh, which was held by the Rashid family. 
With great personal courage this historical night raid on 
the stronghold of his enemy proved successful, and became 
the first stepping-stone of the future King of Arabia. In 
1913 he was able to conquer the Turkish province of A1 
Haza on the Persian Gulf. 


AFTER 1914 

The independence of Ibn Saud was recognised by Great 
Britain in the treaty .of December 26th, 1915, ratified 
on July 18th, 1916. During the First World War the Allied 
forces in Arabia protected the flanks of their armies by 
bribing Arab rulers either to secure troops or maintain 
neutrality. The then ruler of the Hejaz, King Husein, 
received a subsidy of £200,000 sterling a month from the 
British Government, and the then Emir Ibn Saud was 
paid £5,000 a month. Ibn Saud had to maintain neutrality 
and fight constantly against external and internal personal 
enemies. The Hashemites, on the other hand, were able to 
put men and arms at the disposal of the Allies, claiming 
in exchange their recognition as the heirs to the Kingdom 
of the Hejaz. It was not until 1921 that Ibn Saud was 
able to defeat the Rashid family and annex their domain 
to the House of Saud. 

Subsequently King Husein of the Hejaz refused to 
ratify the Treaty of Versailles or to sign the Treaty of 
Sevres, protesting against the developments in Palestine 
and Syria. This step led to his exclusion from the Con¬ 
ference of Lausanne. His aspirations in Arabia led to 
unrest in the militant Wahhabi State and, tempted into 
a dispute over an oasis, the Hashemite and Saudi forces 
met and the Hashemite army was defeated. 

After World War I the conditions in the Hejaz seri¬ 
ously diminished the pilgrim traffic, which led to great 
unrest among the merchants and people of Mecca and 
Medina. The outcry for a reform in the establishment of 
safe conduct and good reception for the annual pilgrimage 
was not heeded by King Husein, and the request of the 
Egyptian Government to establish medical facilities was 
not granted. So it is not surprising that the attitude of tfle 
Moslem world generally was not unfavourable at the time 
to the Wahhabi invasion of the Hejaz. King Husein had 
to face King Ibn Saud's attack in 1924 without having a 
treaty with Great Britain nor being a member of the 
League of Nations. On October 3rd, 1924, the King of 
the Hejaz abdicated and his son, Emir Ali, accepted the 
position of constitutional sovereign of the Hejaz. Pressure 
from many external sources led to the demand that the 
Hashemite family leave the Hejaz, On December 18th 
King AH announced his withdrawal from the Hejaz, and 
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on the 25th of the same month Ibn Sand declared officially 
that the war was over. On January 8th, 1926, he was j 
declared King of the Hejaz. In 1927 the British Govern¬ 
ment recognised in the Treaty of Jedda the independence 
of Ibn Sand. In 1932 Ibn Sand proclaimed the union of 
Hejaz and Nejd into the kingdom of Saudi Arabia, with 
himself as the hereditary monarch. 

During World War II King Ibn Sand maintained a 
benevolent neutrality towards the Allies in return for i 
large subventions paid by Great Britain and the U.S.A. 
The developments in the oil industry were of outstanding 
importance during those years; the Arabian-American Oil 
Co., an American concern, began to plan for the post-war 
exploitation of the vast oil reserves of the country on a ! 
very large scale. Early in 1945 Ibn Saud left his country I 
for the first time in his life in order to meet President \ 
Roosevelt on board an American warship in the Red Sea. 
Later in the same year Ibn Saud played a prominent part 
in the formation of the Arab League. One of his many 
sons, the Emir Faisal, has also occupied a significant role 
in the recent activities of the Arab States at the meetings 
of the United Nations at New York in 1946 and 1947. 

Royal Decree, No. 2716 
September xSth, 1932 

Having placed our reliance on God, and in accordance 
with the telegrams with which our various subjects in the 
Kingdom of the Hejaz, Nejd and its Dependencies have 
petitioned us, and in compliance with public opinion in 
our country and because of our desire to unite the sections 
of this Arabian Kingdom, we have decreed the following: 

First Article. The name of the Kingdom of Hejaz and 
of Nejd and its Dependencies shall he changed to that of 
the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia; and henceforth our title 
shall be King of the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia. 


Second Article. This change will take effect from the 
date of its announcement. 

Third Article, This change shall have no effect on the 
existing international treaties, conventions, and obliga¬ 
tions, which will retain their value and effectiveness. 
Similarly, it shall have no effect on individual contracts 
and covenants, which shall remain effective. 

Fourth Article. The rest of the regulations, instructions, 
and decrees proceeding and ensuing from us shall remain 
effective after this change. 

Fifth Article. Forms of our present government, whether 
in Hejaz, Nejd or their Dependencies, shall retain their 
present status temporarily until new forms take their place 
on the basis of the new’ unification. 

Sixth Article. Our present Council of Ministers shall 
immediately formulate a new constitution, a new order 
for the succession to the throne, and new regulations for 
governmental organisation, and shall submit them to us 
that we may issue our orders concerning them. 

Seventh Article. The president of our Council of 
Ministers may add to the members of the Council of 
Ministers any individual or individuals of wisdom when 
formulating the above-mentioned regulations, to benefit 
by their counsels and knowledge. 

Eighth Article. We have chosen the day of Thursday, 
falling on the 21st of Jumada Ula (September 22nd) and 
corresponding to the first day of Libra, for the announce¬ 
ment of the unification of the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia, 
and of God we seek success. 

Issued at our palace in Riyadh on this day the seven¬ 
teenth of the month of Jumada Ula, the year 1351 (Sep¬ 
tember 18th, 1932). 

Abdul-Aziz. 
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THE GOVERNMENT 


THE CONSTITUTION 

It has not yet been found possible to place the whole 
territory of the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia under a single 
constitution, and consequently the Hejaz is governed 
under the Constitution of August 29th, 1926, which was 
subsequently amended. 

The Kingdom of the Hejaz, with its known boundaries, 
may not be divided or separated in any way. The king¬ 
dom is a royal, Moslem and independent country in all 
internal and foreign affairs. Mecca is the capital of the 
Hejaz Kingdom; Arabic is the official language of the king¬ 
dom. The entire administration is in the hands of King 
Ibn Saud, who is in turn bound by the Sharia laws. The 
King employs an Agent-General to whom every head of a 
department is responsible, while the Agent-General in turn 
is responsible to the King. 

Departments of the Kingdom of the Hejaz: Sharia Affairs, 
Internal Affairs, Foreign Affairs, Financial Affairs, Public 
Education, Military Affairs. 

Legislative Assembly. Under the Constitution this 
Assembly is organised and headed by the Agent-General, 
his advisers, and six notables. 

Councils of Jedda and Medina. An Administrative Coun¬ 
cil is elected in Jedda and Medina consisting of the qu’aim- 
maquam, his assistant, the chief officials, and four notables; 
the latter are nominated and chosen by the King. 

District Council. A council is elected in every district 
under the presidency of the local chief, and is composed 
of an assistant to the chief,- chief officials, and certain 
notables. 

Tribal and Village Councils. In every village and tribe 
a council functions, presided over by the sheikh, his legal 
advisers, and two notables, and empowered to enforce 
organisations and regulations. 

General Municipal Councils. In each of the municipalities 
of Mecca, Medina, and Jedda a General Municipal Council 
is established, and its members are elected by the local 
inhabitants. The election has to he approved by the King. 
Functioning concurrently with the General Municipal 
Council is the General Administration Committee, which 
investigates ways and means of executing resolutions 
passed by the General Municipal Council. 


HEAD OF STATE 

H.M. King Abdul-Aziz ibn Abdul Rahman Al Faisal 
Al Saud, g.c.b., g.c.i.e. (acceded 1926). 


COUNCIL OF MINISTERS 

Viceroy of Nejd and Commander-in-Chief: H.R.H. Emir 

Saud (Crown Prince). 

£?£'?? £ ff ? ir ® and Head o* Consultative 
Dtiamber: H.R.H. Emir Faisal, g.b.e., k.c.m.g. 

Viceroy of Hejaz: H.R.H. Emir Faisal, g.r.e., k.c.m.g. 
Emir 0! the Holy City of Medina; H.R.H. Emir Mohammed. 
Minister of Riyadh : H.R.H. Emir Nasir. 


Minister of Defence: H.R.H. Emir Man sour. 

Minister of Finance: Sheikh Abdullah Al-Soliman. 

Minister of State: Sheikh Youssif Yassin. 

PROVINCIAL ADMINISTRATIVE DIVISIONS OF 
SAUDI ARABIA 

(By courtesy of Col. Gerald de Gaury, and Messrs. Harrap 
& Co. Ltd.) 

Nejd and its Dependencies: administered from the capital 
Riyadh. r 1 

Province (or Emirate) of Nejd or Aridh: headquarters at 

Riyadh. 

Divisions (or lesser Emirates) within Province of Nejd: 
Hauta; Al Hariq; Wadi Dawasir; Washm; As Sudair- 
Muhammal; Khurma, including Turbah and the 
neighbouring oases. 

Bedouin Divisions attached direct to headquarters of the 
Aridh Province: Subaih and Suhul; the Ataiba; 
Duwadmi, including Sha'ara and numerous Ikhwan 
settlements; Qahtan; the Mutair, with headquarters at 
Artwiya. 

Province of Qasiiti: headquarters at Anaiza. Divisions: 
Anaiza; Buraida, including villages along the Wai ar 
Rumma; Ar Russ (Rass), including Qasr ibn ’Ugail 
Subaih, and Naibaniya; Mudhnib. 

Province of Jabal Shammar: headquarters at Hail; Gov 
Abdul Aziz bin Musa'ad. Divisions: Hail; Taima,’ 
which enjoys a great measure of independence under 
its hereditary ruler, Ibn Rumman; Khaibar; the Mutair 
Division. 

Province of Hasa: headquarters at al Hofuf; Gov. Saad 
bin Abdulla Jaluwi. Divisions: al Hofuf, which 
includes Jisha and Muharraz; Qatif, including Darin 
Island, Tawrut, Ruffiya, and islands off the Hasa coast 
near Qatif; Jubail, including Aina in; Bedouin Divisions 
°f Al Murra, Manasir, Ajman, Mutair, Beni Khalid, 
Rashaida, Beni Hajir, Awazim. 

Province Of Asir (Province of Upper Asia): headquarters at 
Ahba; Gov. Turki bin Sudairi. Divisions: Abha; 
Shahran, including Suq Ibn Mushait or Khamis Mus- 
hait; Qahtan; Rijal Al Ma'; Najran. 

Province of Asir Tihama. Divisions: Sabya, including 
Darb; Jizan; Arish. 

The Hejaz: administered by the Viceroy, H.R.H. Emir 
Faisal. Divisions (or Emirates) of the Hejaz: Qaraiyat 
al Milh, including Qaf and Minwa; Jauf (formerly under 
the Jabal Shammar Province of Nejd and its Depend¬ 
encies) , including Sakaba; Tebuk, with jurisdiction 
over the Bani Atiya and Huwaitat; Al 'Ula, with 
jurisdiction over the Hutaim and Wuld Ali; Dhaba, 
with jurisdiction over Tuqaiqat and Huwaitat (Tihama); 
Wejh, with jurisdiction over the Biffi; Umm Lajj; 
Yenbo; Medina, with jurisdiction over most of the 
Harb; Rabigh; Qadhim; Jedda; Mecca; Taif; Ghamid 
and Zahran; Beni Shehr (headquarters at An Numas); 
Lith; Qunfidha; Birk, with jurisdiction over the Beni 
Hasan. 

The following towns are municipalities: Mecca, Medina, 

Jedda, Yenbo, Rabigh. 
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DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATIVES 

Envoys Extraordinary and 
Ministers Plenipotentiary 
Egypt: Sheikh Abdullah Al-Xbrahim, Cairo. 

Great Britain; Sheikh Hafiz Wahba, London. 

‘Iraq: Sheikh Abdullah El Kail, Baghdad. 

Syria: Sheikh Abdul Aziz Ben Zeid, Damascus. 

Turkey: Sheikh Foud Hamaza, Ankara. 

U.S.A.: Sheikh Assad El Fagih, Washington, D.C. 

Consuls-General 

Egypt: Sheikh Hussein Fatani (acting). 

Syria and Lebanon: Yhiah Tavolbolsee, Damascus. 

Acting Consuls, First Secretaries 
Great Britain; Dr. S. J. Dawoud El Mussallamy, London. 


6 Iraq: Sheikh Pakri Al Ard, Basra. 

Palestine: Sheikh Abdul Aziz Kahhime, Jerusalem. 
Turkey: Tanwfxk Hamza, Ankara. 

O.S.A.: Sheikh Ahmad Abdul Jabbar, Washington, D.C. 
Attaches 

Great Britain: M. Sheiffik S abb an, London. 

Second Secretaries 

Great Britain: M. Ahmed Fafei El Din. 

THE LEGAL SYSTEM 

Justice throughout the kingdom of Saudi Arabia is 
administered by Islamic law. Sentences in the kingdom 
are given according to the Koran and the Snnnat of the 
Prophet. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


AIR LINES 

Saudi Arabian Air Service. Weekly service throughout the 
Middle East. 

British Overseas Airways. There are at present four 
services in operation, starting from Cairo, which call at 
points in the Arabian Peninsula. One weekly service 

serves Jedda on the Cairo and Port Sudan route. 

The Trans-World Airline Agency Ltd. . Operate on their 
Washington-Cairo service to points in Saudi Arabia. 

RAILWAYS 

The city of Medina is the terminus of the Hejaz railway 
(distance from Damascus to Medina, 820 miles). The 
railway lines destroyed during World War I are still 
under reconstruction by the Saudi Arabian Government. 

ROADS 

Omnibuses and taxis operate between Jedda and Mecca 
and throughout the country. As a general means of trans¬ 
portation the camel and camel caravan are still used. 

PORTS 

Jedda is the main port of the kingdom, with facilities 
for the anchorage of steamers. India is reached by sea 
from Jedda in ten days, services being operated by Turner 
& Morris Steamship Co. There is a frequent service by the 
Khedivial Steamship Co. between Saudi Arabia and Egypt, 


Shipping Agents 

Jedda 

All Reza Zainal: agent for Mogul Lines, Turner & Morris 
Steamship Co., Halal Shipping Co., Cowasji Dinshaw 
Co. 

Bank Misr: agents for Misr Steamship Line. 

Pazil Arab: agent for Hansa Line. 

Gellatly, Hankey & Co. Ltd.: agents for Khedivial Mail 
Line, Pharonic Steamship Line, P. & O. Co., British 
India Line, EHerman Lines, U.S. Pioneer line, TJ.S. 
[Roosevelt Line, Isthmian Line. 

Internationa! Agencies Ltd.: agents for Dutch Lines in¬ 
cluding Holland-Lloyd, Blue Funnel, and Lamport and 
Holt. 

Exporters and Importers 

Jedda 

Ajaji Brothers. 

AI-Qusaibi Brothers. 

Al-Janir Brothers. 

All Reza Zainal. 

American Eastern Corporation. 

Bank Misr. 

Fazil Al Arab. 

Gellatly, Hankey & Go. Ltd* 

Husain llwaini & Co* 

International Agencies Ltd. 
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SAUDI ARABIA —(The Economic Life) 


THE ECONOMIC LIFE 


Currency. The currency of the kingdom is the Saudi 
silver riyal and piastre. English gold sovereigns and 
Turkish gold pounds are still used in some places. The 
riyal is approximately of the same value as the Indian 
rupee—is. 6d. 


Area and Population. The area of the kingdom comprises 
roughly 1,000,000 sq. miles, with an approximate population 
of 7,000,000. 

Principal cities and towns with estimated population: 


Mecca (150,000') 

Medina (45,000) 

Riyadh (50,000) 

Jedda (40,000) 

Taif (25,000) 

Rabigh (7,000) 

Buraida (30,000) 

Yanbu (10,000) 

Qatif (20,000) 

Principal imports and Exports. 


El Wedj (5,000) 

Hail (30,000) 

Hauta (15,000) 
Hofuf (31,500) 

Ojair (5,000) 

Dharan (20,000) 

Ras Tanura (30,000) 
Shagra (12,000) 
Konfodah (5,000) 


Imports: cotton piece goods, hardware, rice, tea, sugar, 
grain, tobacco, foodstuffs, motor cars. 

Exports: petrol, oil, gold, gum, skins and hides, cattle,' 
horses, camels, wool and abas, charcoal, dates, clarified 
butter, carpets, sesame, coffee, limes, pearls, and mother- 
of-pearl. 

Restrictions are placed on the importation of firearms, 
ammunition, and alcoholic liquors. Shaving brushes and 
other articles of raw hair must be accompanied by a 
medical certificate certifying that those articles are free 
from anthrax germs. 

Invoicing Requirements. No special invoicing require¬ 
ments, but goods should be accompanied by commercial 
invoice stating country of origin, marks and numbers, full 
description, net and gross weights, and value. 

Passports. Passport visas are required for all nationali¬ 
ties and are obtainable at the Legations of the Kingdom. 


s 

i 


BARIUM® 

The Eastern Bank Ltd.: Jedda; Head Office, 2-3 Crosby 
Square, London, E.C.a; f. 1909; sub. cap. £2,000,000; 
res. fund ^850,000; Chair. Sir James Leigh Wood, 

K.B.E., C.B., C.M.G. 

Gollatly, Hankey & €0. (Sudan) Ltd.: Jedda; Agents: 
Gellatly, Hankey Co. Ltd., Dixon House, 1 Lloyds 
Avenue, London, E.C.3. 

Nederlandlsche Handel-Maatschappij, N.V.: Jedda; Head 
Office, 32 Vijzelstraat, Amsterdam; f. 1824; cap. 
£.40,030,000; res. fund. fl. 12,000,000; Chair. Dr. E. 
Held ring; Gen. Mans. C. J. Baron Collot d’Escury, 
Dr. H. Albarda, A. A. van Sandick, Y. A. Dek- 
nasel; London corresp. National Provincial Bank Ltd., 
Overseas Branch, 1 Prince’s Street, London, E.C.2. 


AGRICULTURE 

The growing of crops as judged by Western standards is 
on a petty scale owing to the vast expanse of waterless 
desert land, but some schemes of irrigation are planned, 
and the experiment at A1 Kharj, where a model farm and 
irrigation project has come into being, may bring about 
a great change in the agricultural development of the 
kingdom. 

, Dates form the indispensable food of the dweller 

m the Arabian desert. The dates of the Hejaz are re¬ 


nowned for their quality, and are exported in skins and 
boxes throughout the world of Islam. 

Camel Breeding. Saudi Arabia is famous for the breeding 
of large and powerful camels which are still the general 
agents of communication in that country. 


A well-known American oil economist recently indicated 
that total new oil reserves to be discovered in the Persian 
Gulf area will probably exceed 150,000,000,000 barrels (one 
ton approximately equals seven barrels). About one-third 
of this prospective oil wealth lies within the area of the 
Saudi Arabian Kingdom. The concessions in Saudi Arabia 
are owned by the Arabian-American Oil Co. 


In 1910 geologists of the India Survey found small oil 
seeps on the island of Bahrein. Because the great tertiary 
oil layers of Persia and ‘Iraq had been eroded from the 
island, and because they knew of no commercial oil in the 
older beds, they concluded that the chances for oil were 
not great. A British group secured a concession covering 
the island, which was in turn sold to the Gulf Oil Co The 
concession was later acquired by the Standard Oil Co of 
California. 


While working at Bahrein the American engineers recom¬ 
mended the Dammam field, lying on Saudi Arabian terri¬ 
tory, and as a result the purchase of the concession was 
obtained in 1933 from King Ibn Saud. This concession 
covers 450,000 sq. miles. The Standard Oil Co. of Cali¬ 
fornia then organised and formed the California-Arabia 
Standard Oil Co., which later became the Arabian-Ameri¬ 
can Oil Co. Exploration and drilling began in 1935. 

At the time of America's entry into World War II, three 
major oilfields had already been found in Saudi Arabia, 
and at the end of the war the fourth field—at Qatif—had 
been added. Dammam covers an area of approximately 
10,000 acres; Abqaiq, some forty miles to the south, is only 
in the early stages of its development, but has already 
been proved for over some 30,000 acres. In 1944 de Golyer 
estimated Saudi Arabia's reserves at a minimum of 
2,000,000,000 barrels, but this has been enlarged by later 
developments. 

At the present time production is going on in the follow¬ 
ing three fields: Dammam, Abqaiq, and Qatif; and by the 
end of 1946 the Arabian-American Oil Co/s output was 
260,000 barrels a day. During the war "Aramco" (Arabian- 
American Oil Co.) built the Ras Tanura refinery, which 
is able to operate at 190 per cent of rated capacity of 
50,000 barrels a day and has become the mainstay of 
American naval fuel oil supply in the Far East. 

With only a small part of the large Saudi Arabian con¬ 
cessions developed, the kingdom has become the world's 
fifth largest oil-producing country. The discovery of oil 
has brought undreamed of possibilities of betterment and 
a higher standard of living to the inhabitants of the king¬ 
dom. 


MINERALS 

Satists Arabian Mining Syndicate Ltd. (Gold Mining ): con¬ 
cession granted by the Saudi Arabian Government in 
December 1934 to a mining concern representing 
Saudi Arabia, Great Britain, Canada, and the U.S.A. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL ORGANISATIONS 

Chamber of Commerce and Industry: Jedda; Pres. Sheikh 

Mohammad Abdullah Alireza. 
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SAUDI ARABIA —(Education, The Press) 


EDUCATION 


SYSTEM OF EDUCATION 

Public education, as embodied in the Constitution of the 
Hejaz, comprises the diffusion of science, education and 
the arts, and the opening of libraries, schools, and religious 
institutes in accordance with the religious precepts pre¬ 
vailing in the kingdom. A Directorate of Public Education 
is attached to the Office of the Agent-General. Elementary 
education is free of cost throughout the kingdom. 

COLLEGES 

Madrasat Ahl El Hadeath: Mecca. 

Madrasat ihdirt El Bathat: Mecca. 

Madrasat El Flah: Mecca. 


LEARNED AND SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES 

The Arab Archeological Society: Mecca. 

Society of Esaff Alkhiria: Mecca; f. 1946; Pres. H.E. 
Sheikh Mohamed Saroor Al-Sabban; Hon. Sec, 
Sheikh Ahmed Siba’e. 

LIBRARIES 

Library of Alharam: Mecca. 

Library of the Education Department: Mecca. 

Library of El Mecca. 


THE PRESS 


El IVIanhai: Souk el Sagheer, Mecca; f. 19375 Chief Editor 
Abdul Quddees Bin El Quasin El Ansari. 

II m el Quari: Mecca. 

ES Medina: Sharia el-Ainia, Manakha, Medina; f. 19375 
Editors Ali and Osman Hafiz. 

Al-Bilad A1 Saudieb: Mecca. 

PERIODICALS 

El Manhal; Mecca. 
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SYRIA AND THE LEBANON 


GEOGRAPHY 


FRONTIERS 

Syria 

The Republic of Syria is bounded on the north by Turkey, 
on the east by ‘Iraq, on the south by Palestine and Trans¬ 
jordan, and on the west by the Mediterranean Sea and 
the Republic of the Lebanon. 

Lebanon 

Situated on the eastern shore of the Mediterranean Sea, 
the Republic of the Lebanon is bounded on the north and 
east by Syria and on the south by Palestine. 


MOUNTAINS 

Syria 

The highly-faulted Jurassic rocks of the Anti-Lebanon 
mountains are situated to the east of Biga’, followed by 
the Jebel Ansariyeh. In south-eastern Syria, adjacent to 
the Transjordan border, is the extensive mass of the Jebel 
Druze, which covers roughly an area of 13,000 sq. miles. 

Lebanon 

The Lebanon mountains, known as Jebel Lubnan, rise 
to a height of 9,900 ft., and cover an area of approximately 
100 miles in length and 28 miles in width. The "cedar 
block” is made up of a double line of four and three sum¬ 
mits ranging from north to south, with a general height of 
just under 10,000 ft. To the south, with a height of 
S,35i ft., is the pass leading from Baalbeck to Tripoli. 
Important summits lying in the more southerly direction 
are the ridge of Jebel-el-Baruk (7,000 ft.), Jebel Niher, 
with Tamat Niha {6,070 ft.), and the Jebel Rihan (5,389 
ft.). The Anti-Lebanon range emerges from the plain of 
Hasya-Homs, and its highest peaks are the Halhnat ei- 
Kabu (8,257 ft*) and the TaLat Musa, with a height of 


8,721 ft. South of Anti-Lebanon is Mount Hermon with 
its three peaks, the highest of which is over 9poo ft. high, 

RIVERS 

The Orontes takes a northward course from the Lebanon 
range and runs across the northern frontiers to Antioch 
(Hatay). The Euphrates traverses the northern frontier 
and flows through the north-east of Syria towards the 
‘Iraq frontier. 

HARBOURS 

The port of Beirut is the traditional gateway to Lebanon 

and Syria, and goods are trans-shipped from the port and 
re-exported to all parts of the country. The harbour of 
Beirut is probably the finest in the Levant, and is formed by 
a broad pier and a breakwater running north-westwards. 
Many mail steamers and shipping lines call regularly at 
Beirut, and this port, besides serving the whole of the 
Levant, is also to a lesser extent a port for goods in transit 
to ‘Iraq and Iran. 

Tripoli, second in size to Beirut as a port, is important 
for transit trade, and forms the terminus of one branch of 
the oil pipeline from ‘Iraq. 

The port of Latakia, not yet as important as Beirut or 
Tripoli, will soon became a Syrian harbour of greater im¬ 
portance, being one of the projects planned by the Re¬ 
public of Syria in the recent building and development 
plan. 

IRRIGATION 

Syria and the Lebanon are essentially agricultural coun¬ 
tries, and were in ancient times one of the granaries of the 
Roman Empire. They could double their agricultural 
produce by the use of modem systems of irrigation. So 
far the introduction of any such scheme has not been 
possible, but the waters of the Barada and the Awaj in 
the Damascus oasis have been used for irrigation purposes 
for many hundreds of years. 
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SYRIA AND THE LEBANON— (Peoples and Religions) 


PEOPLES AND RELIGIONS 


PEOPLES 

Syria and the Lebanon, forming the great bridge between 
East and West, have experienced waves of immigration 
throughout their long history. Egypt and the Mediter¬ 
ranean countries, Anatolia and Central Asia, as well as 
the Arabian Peninsula, have all contributed towards the 
stock of the present inhabitants of the countries. 

LANGUAGES 

Arabic is the official language in both republics, but 
French and English are widely understood and spoken in 
most of the larger towns, especially on the coast. 

POPULATION 

The population of Syria is now about 3,400,000. The 
census of 1943 showed a population of 2,860,411; this 
figure excluded about 400,000 nomad Bedouin. 

The population of the Lebanon was estimated, in 1944, 
to be 1,126,601 (census, 1943- 1,047,745). 

RELIGIONS OP BOTH COUNTRIES 


The majority of the inhabitants are of the Islamic faith 
and are Sunni Moslems. The religious communities of 
both republics are divided as follows: 


Religious Community 

Syria 

(1943) 

Lebanon 

(1944) 

Sunnis .... 

i. 97 I >°53 

23 5>595 

Shi’as .... 

12,742 

209,338 

Druzes .... 

87,184 

74 * 3*1 

Alawis .... 

325,311 

— 

Isma’ilis .... 

28,527 

— 

Latins (i.e. Roman Catholics 
of the Latin Rite) . 

5.996 

3,117 

Maronites .... 

13.349 

327,846 

Greek Catholics . . ! 

46.733 

64,280 

Greek Orthodox 

136,957 

109,883 

Armenian Catholics . 

16,790 

10,048 

Armenian Orthodox . 

101,747 

59*749 


Religious Community 

Syria 

(1943) 

Lebanon 

(1944) 

Syrian Catholics 

16,247 

4,984 

Syrian Orthodox 

40,135 

3.753 

Chaldean Catholics 

4 . 7*9 

1.330 

Nestorians 

9,176 


Protestants 

11,187 

10,440 

Jews 

29,770 

5.566 

Yazidis .... 

2,788 

— 

Others .... 

— 

6,261 

Total 

2,860,411 

1,126,601 


Division of Moslem Communities. Sea section on Islam 
in the Saudi Arabian Section. 


CHRISTIAN SECTS 

Greek Orthodox. This branch is a member of the Eastern 
Orthodox Church which broke with the Western Church 
in the eleventh century. Differences are mainly on doc¬ 
trinal points and the rejection of the Pope's claim to 
supreme leadership. The Greek Orthodox Church of 
Syria and the Lebanon come under the jurisdiction of the 
Patriarch of Antioch. Since the nineteenth century Arabic 
has been the main liturgical language. 

Syrian Orthodox (Jacobites). The Syrian Orthodox and 
the Armenian Orthodox (Greek Gregorians) believe only 
in the divine, and not in the human, nature of Christ. 
The liturgy of the Gregorian Church is Armenian and that 
of the Syrian Orthodox, Syriac. 

Roman Catholics (Uniat© Churches). The Uniate 
Churches acknowledge the general supremacy of the Pope 
while preserving in various degrees their Eastern liturgies 
and custom. The Uniate Churches established in Syria 
and the Lebanon, consist of the Greek and the Syrian 
Catholic, Armenian and Chaldean Catholic, Armenian 
Orthodox, Nestorian, and the Maronite Churches. The 
Maronites, in common with the Syrian Orthodox and 
Assyrians, have a Syriac liturgy and a Patriarch at Antioch. 
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SYRIA AND THE LEBANON-{History) 


HISTORY 


BEFORE 1014 

The history of Syria is, by and large, the story of early 
international trade. The ancient trade route with Egypt 
passed along the coast of Palestine, and for trade 'with 
Western Arabia the route east of the Dead Sea via Ma’an 
or Petra was used. In the other direction, routes went 
north-west from Syria into Asia Minor and north-east 
through Mosul into Kurdistan, Persia, and Central Asia. 
Trade brought wealth and employment to the inhabitants. 
This in turn affected the political history, and many 
neighbouring rulers tried throughout the ages to take the 
wealth of the Levant cities and trade routes by force. 

About 2000 b.c. Syria was unquestionably a Semitic 
country. From the earliest times Syria was in close con¬ 
nection with Egypt, Mesopotamia, and Asia Minor, and 
much of its territory was sporadically under the rule of 
foreign Powers. The Egyptians, the Assyrians, the Hit- 
tites, the Persians, and the Greeks under Alexander the 
Great, all established their government there and impressed 
their way of life on the country. The Greek conquest in 
the fourth century b.c. left an outstanding influence, for 
many of the leading Greek writers and thinkers lived in the 
towns of Syria. 

In the first century b.c. the Syrian lands in the hands of 
Alexander's successors were conquered by Rome and 
remained a Roman, and then Byzantine, province for 
almost seven hundred years. 

Pompey invaded Syria proper in 64 b.c. and found little 
opposition against his large army; the only resistance 
shown to the Roman conquest was at Jerusalem, which 
surrendered after three months’ siege of the Temple. In 
spite of their victory the Romans had to engage in long, 
unceasing warfare against the Parthians, who directed 
invasion against Syria from the border of the Upper 
Euphrates. At the same time Herod was deputed by Rome 
to exercise the Governorship over Judea, and it was during 
his reign that Jesus Christ was bora at Bethlehem. The 
Roman influence on the country created security, and the 
life of the individual was little disturbed by their rule, as, 
for example, in Antioch, where Hellenistic culture was 
allowed to prosper greatly. Side by side with the Hellenis¬ 
tic towns, Roman cities (with a marked Latin culture) 
flourished, and many centres of learning were established, 
producing notable jurists (such as Ulpian and Papinian). 

The trade route from Arabia still ended in Syria, and the 
Semitic character was preserved in the countryside which 
still used the Semitic language. Large Semitic immigrations 
produced such strong States as the Nabaeatan State in 
Transjordan and the Kingdom of Palmyra, which grew 
powerful enough to shake off for a time the sovereignty 
of Rome. From the third century a.d, onwards Rome had 
to face the Persian army, and after the transformation of 
the Roman into the Byzantine Empire raids by Persian 
soldiery began on the towns of Syria. Antioch was taken 
in a.d. 540, and by the early years of the seventh century 
Syria was completely occupied by the Persians. The 
Byzantines succeeded in pushing the Persians back. Then, 
in a.d, 634 the Arabs defeated the Byzantine army, and, 
bringing ail rural Palestine under their control, advanced 
towards Damascus, so that about a.d. 645 the whole of 
Syria and Palestine came under Arab dominion. Assisted 
"by the previous immigrations of Semitic people, the 

K 


| Arabisation of Syria made great progress, and for a hundred 
j ears there was almost unbroken peace; under the dynastv 
of the Omayyids great prosperity was brought to the 
country. 

^ WittL coming of the Abbasid dynasty in the eighth 
century the centre of the empire was removed from 
Damascus to Baghdad, and unrest and wars once more 
swept the country. Syria never again became the centre of 
the Moslem world. Under the Abbasids the Arabic lan¬ 
guage became universally used throughout Syria, and 
Islam the religion of the majority of the inhabitants, 
bringing about a large movement of Christians from the 
interior of Syria to the Lebanon. The reign of the Abbasid 
dynasty was especially marked by the virtual disappear 
ance of the Greek and Roman civilisation. Separatist 
movements appeared in large numbers, and Syria was once 
more plunged into unrest and war. New Islamic sects 
developed in and after the ninth century, to name only the 
Alawis, the Druzes, and the Isma’ili movements. 

In the eleventh century the Seldjuk Turks from Central 
Asia began their infiltration into Syria, and with the 
establishment of their State Syria ceased politically to 
belong to the Abbasid Empire. The Seldjuk infiltration, as 
such, split itself into two dynasties, residing respectively 
at Aleppo and Damascus. The first organised attack on 
Syria came from the outside in the form of the first 
Crusade, enabling the invaders to go as far as Jerusalem 
and to establish a Latin kingdom, with Godfrey de Bouillon 
as ruler. This Christian infiltration evoked an Islamic 
opposition, and Syria was supported by Mesopotamia and 
Egypt. The progress of the first Crusade was checked by 
Emir Zeng, whose son (Nur-ed Din) in a.d. 1146 captured 
Edessa. Nur-ed Din continued and followed up his con¬ 
quests, and after his succession by Saladin, a striking 
victory over the Christians was won in the battle of Hatim 
in 1187. Most of the Christian possessions in Palestine fell 
to Saladin. This Islamic victory called forth the third 
Crusade, with an army led by Frederick Barbarossa, 
Richard Coeur-de-Lion, and Philip of France. Acre, 
Askalon, and Jaffa were seized, and Richard moved to 
Lydda. Shortly after the death of Saladin his empire 
disintegrated. 

Soon after the last Crusaders were driven from Syria 
the country had to face the Mongol invasion. The first 
wave arrived in 1259 under Hulagu Khan, but the Sultan 
of Egypt defeated this enemy and extended his dominion 
over all Syria. Until the invasion in 1400 by Tamerlane, 
Syria enjoyed a period of peace. During the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury the power of the Mamelukes was broken by the 
Ottoman Sultan’Selim I, who secured the whole Mameluke 
Empire for Turkey. 

Few changes then happened in Syria until 1799, when 
Napoleon Bonaparte launched his offensive. Napoleon cap¬ 
tured Gaza and Jaffa and attacked Acre, but, unsuccessful 
in his aim, he was forced to retire from Palestine. In 1831 
Syria was occupied by the army under the command of 
Ibrahim Pasha, who wished to use Syria as a stepping- 
stone towards Constantinople. The Sultan of Turkey 
agreed in 1833 to Mohammad AH’s control of Syria. This 
era can be justly termed the beginning of the modern age 
in Syria. He introduced a centralised government, reformed 
the judiciary, founded schools, and permitted the infiltra¬ 
tion of foreign missionaries. But his control of Syria was 
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disliked by tbe Great Powers and by the Sultan of Turkey, 
and in 1839 the Sultan ordered his armies to invade 
Syria. His troops were defeated by the forces of Ibrahim 
Pasha, so the Great Powers stepped in and demanded 
the evacuation of the troops of Ibrahim Pasha. A British 
expedition was landed on the coast and Ibrahim Pasha 
was driven from Syria, which was restored to the Sultan. 

Thereafter, until the beginning of World War I the 
country was held by the armed forces of Turkeyand for 
the administrative purposes was divided into the vilayets of 
Damascus and Aleppo, the vilayet of Beirut, and the sanjaq 
of Jerusalem. The political restlessness of Syria was in¬ 
creased by the support given by the French Government 
to the Maronites and by the British Government to the 
Dnlzes. The first disturbances occurred in 1841 with out¬ 
break of a civil war between the Maronites and the Druzes. 
Due to the intervention of the Great Powers, the Ottoman 
Government was forced to promulgate a Constitution for 
the Lebanon, dividing the country into two districts—the 
northern under a Maronite and the southern under a Druze 
Governor. 

In i860 the conflict between Maronite and Druzes came 
to a head, and some thousands of Christians were killed 
by the Druzes and thousands more by the Moslem mob 
in Damascus. Napoleon III intervened, and a militapr 
expedition was sent to the Lebanon and remained in 
occupation there for some months. An International 
Commission was formed to investigate the causes of the 
disturbances, and drew up a statute giving autonomy to 
the Lebanon. The Lebanon was to be administered by 
a Christian Ottoman Governor appointed by the Porte, 
which was directly responsible to the Great Powers. 


AFTER 1914 

On the outbreak of World War I Syria was full of 
political unrest and national aspitations. Syria was the 
home of many Arab secret societies whose members were 
in constant touch with Arab nationalists throughout the 
Arabic-speaking world. With the outbreak of the war 
the parties of Arab nationalism hoped to realise their 
ambitions, and negotiations started between the Sherif 
Husein of Mecca and Sir Henry McMahon, then British 
High Commissioner in Egypt, who vouched that the 
British Government was prepared, if the Arabs partici¬ 
pated on the side of the Allies in the war, to guarantee 
Arab independence. He stated in a letter to Sherif Husein 
that the two districts of Mersina and Alexandretta, and 
portions of Syria lying to the west of the districts of 
Damascus, Homs, Hama, and Aleppo which could not be 
said to be purely Arab, should be excluded from the 
limits demanded. As for those regions which lay within the 
proposed frontiers where Great Britain was free to act 
without detriment to the interest of her ally France, he 
was empowered in the name of the Government of Great 
Britain to give certain assurances. Subject to this quali¬ 
fication, Great Britain was prepared to recognise and 
uphold the independence of the Arabs in all the regions 
within the limits demanded by the Sherif of Mecca. In a 
letter of November 5th, 1915, the Sherif denied an 
assertion that the Syrian coastlands were not purely Arab 
and that there was any difference between a Moslem and 
a Christian Arab. In answer to this, McMahon replied 
that the interests of France were involved in both of the 
vilayets and that a careful consideration was necessary. 
Huseitt responded by postponing the whole question until 
after the war. 

On May I6th, 1916, the secret agreement known as the 
Sykes-Hcot Agreement was concluded between the 
British., French, and Russian Governments, which provided 


for the division of the Ottoman Empire into a number 
of zones. Great Britain and France agreed to recognise 
an independent Arab State or a Confederation of such 
States, headed by an Arab chief. In some regions, in¬ 
cluding Transjordan and a strip of territory in the south 
of the vilayet of Mosul, Great Britain was to have a right 
of priority. In coastal Syria, from a point between Acre 
and Sur up to and including Cilicia, France was to be 
allowed direct or indirect administration or control as she 
might deem fit to establish after agreement with the Arab 
State or Confederation. In the vilayets of Baghdad and 
Basra, Great Britain was to be in a similar position. In 
Palestine an international administration was to be estab¬ 
lished and the Sherif of Mecca was to be consulted on its 
form, hut Britain was to be accorded Haifa and Acre. 

In June 1916 the Sherif Husein and his sons started the 
Arab revolt against the Ottoman Turks. The actual events 
of the war took place largely beyond Syria, but a few 
Syrian officers and men participated in the campaign and 
the friendly support of the Syrian population was of some 
assistance to the Allied armies. In October 1918 Damascus 
was occupied by the forces of General Allenby and Arab 
troops, and the Allied army then occupied the whole of 
Syria as far north as Aleppo. With the end of the war, 
the former Arab parts of the Turkish Empire were freed 
from Ottoman rule. The whole of geographical Syria 
was held by British troops and General Ailenby was the 
head of the military government. West of the Jordan in 
Palestine the British set up a provisional administration. 
Aleppo, Homs, Hama, Damascus, and Transjordan were 
administered by Arabs under Emir Faisal. An attempt 
by Arab Nationalists in October 1918 to extend their 
influence to Beirut and the coast was suppressed by the 
British Commander-in-Chiei 

The French regarded the northern half of these territories 
as their sphere of influence in accordance with the Sykes- 
Picot Pact, and felt in no way bound to the British under¬ 
standing with the Sherif Husein. On a visit to Europe in 
November 1918, it was explained to the Emir Faisal that 
Britain was not prepared to strain her relations with France 
in a dispute over Syria, in spite of their great sympathy for 
the Arab demands. In January 1919 the Peace Conference 
decided that the newly conceived Mandate systems should 
be applied to the Arab provinces. At the suggestion of 
President Wilson an American Commission (known as the 
Crane Commission) toured this area, and recommended 
the establishment of Mandates for Traq and for geo¬ 
graphical Syria, which should be treated as a single unit 
and should have a constitutional monarch. At Versailles 
the Peace Conference came to an end without having 
reached a definite solution for the Arab lands. Emir 
Faisal had returned to Syria, where the French regarded 
his presence in Damascus as^contrary to their interests. 

On March 20th, 1920, the Syrian notables offered the 
Crown of Syria to Emir Faisal, who accepted it. This 
action was opposed by the Governments of England and 
France, who at that time were preparing for the Confer¬ 
ence at San Remo which would settle the fate of the former 
Arab territories of the Porte. This Conference gave the 
Mandate for the northern half of the disputed area to 
France and the southern half to Great Britain, laying upon 
the latter the obligation to carry out the Balfour Declara¬ 
tion. Emir Faisal refused to accept the decision reached 
at San Remo regarding Syria, and the French demanded 
the recognition of the Mandate by the Arab army. Emir 
Faisal was unable to accept the demands of the French, and 
after French forces had been ordered to advance on 
Damascus Emir Faisal had to leave the country for Traq. 
The Mandate of the League of Nations for Syria and the 
Lebanon provided for the gradual establishment of self- 
government for the countries concerned. 
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It was no wonder that the rule of France over Syria and 
Lebanon began in an atmosphere of disappointment, 
suspicion, and resentment on the part of the Arabs’ 
Acclaiming separatist feelings among the various popula¬ 
tions, the French established several indigenous Govern¬ 
ments: the first was the State of Greater Lebanon; the 
others were the States of Latakia, the Jebel Druze, Aleppo, 
and Damascus, with the sanjaq of Alexandretta with a 
special regime. In 1922 a Syrian Federation was created 
which included Damascus, Aleppo, and the Alawis, and 
gave legislative powder to a Federal Council, which elected 
as its President Subhi Barakat, In 1923 the Federation 
v T as dissolved by General Weygand, and the two States of 
Damascus and Aleppo were combined into the State of 
Syria with the capital at Damascus, and from 1925 on¬ 
wards the territories were divided into the four political 
units known as the State of Greater Lebanon, the State of 
Syria, the State of Latakia, and Jebel Druze. In 1923, 
on the death of a Druze chief, a French official was elected 
as Governor of the Jebel Druze. In 1925 unrest in this 
State came out into the open when three Druze leaders 
were asked to go to Damascus and then arrested there and 
sent to Palmyra. The Druzes rose in revolt in July of the 
same year under their Sultan Al-Atrash, and in August 
defeated a large French force which was sent out to punish 
them. Many other Syrian Nationalists joined in the 
struggle of the Druzes, and a Syrian rebellion was pro¬ 
claimed with the aim of forming a National Government. 
Some of the Nationalists managed to secure a foothold in 
Damascus, where a French bombardment of the city killed 
many people and laid many parts of it in ruins. The in¬ 
surrection never spread to Northern Syria, and the French 
forces, strengthened by reinforcements, managed to quell 
the disturbances by the end of 1926. A general amnesty 
in 1928 made it possible for many of the Druze leaders to 
return to Syria with the exception of a few who were not 
covered by this French offer. 

In April 1928 elections for a Constituent Assembly were 
held and Hashim al-Atasi was elected President of the 
Assembly in the following June. A draft of the Constitution 
(modelled on the Western democratic countries) was com¬ 
pleted by August and put before the Assembly. The French 
High Commissioner made some exceptions to the Constitu¬ 
tion and was unable to reach agreement on the constitu¬ 
tional question with the Nationalists, and dissolved the 
Assembly in May 1930, submitting on his own a Constitu¬ 
tion for the State of Syria based on the one prepared by 
the Assembly except for changes which would enable the 
Mandatory Power to carry out its duties. In January 1932 
elections for the Chamber of Deputies took place and the 
Chamber chose Ali al-Abid as President of the Republic. 
The Chamber also hoped to be able to conclude a similar 
treaty as the Anglo-' Iraq Treaty, resulting in the termina- 
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tion of the Mandate under the French High Commissioner. 
Lot being able to come to an agreementVith the French 
authority, the National Ministers resigned and, succeeded 
by the Moderates, a treaty between France an I Svria was 
drawn up. The reception of the draft in the Chamber was 
most unfavourable and had no chance of being ratified. 
This was followed by the suspension of the Chamber, and 
the President governed the country provisionally by means 
of decree laws. In 1936 a genera,] strike was declared in 
Damascus as a protest against the attitude of the French 
Government which prevented Syria from gaining her in¬ 
dependence. A delegation of Syrian politicians arrived in 
France to conduct negotiations for ‘the conclusion of a 
Franco-Synan Treaty, and on September 9th, 1936, the 
Franco-Syrian Treaty was initialled. Latakia and Jebel 
Druze were annexed to Syria. The conclusion of this 
treaty had its repercussions in the Lebanon and was 
followed by the Franco-Lebanese Treaty. 

^ In 1937 Turkey gamed the establishment of a special 
regime lor Alexandretta and in 1939 she annexed the 
sanjaq, arousing much protest and disturbance in Syria. 
On the outbreak of World War II the Lebanon Chamber 
was dismissed by the French High Commissioner, and in 
Syria many political organisations were dissolved. On the 
fall of France in 1940 the British blockade was extended to 
Syria and the Lebanon, and measures were taken by the 
Vichy Government to check the pro-Allied sympathies of 
peoples of both republics. German agents were active in 
Syria and the Lebanon after the French capitulation, and 
German aircraft Tvere permitted by the Vichy Government 
to use Syrian air bases. On June Sth, 1941, the Allied forces 
crossed the frontiers of Syria and the Lebanon, and on July 
Sth the Vichy French were forced to ask for terms. An 
armistice was signed at Acre on July 14th. On September 
28th, 1941, the independence of Syria—and on November 
26th, 1941, the independence of the Lebanon—was officially 
proclaimed. A new Chamber met and elected Shoukri el- 
Kouatli President of the Republic of Syria on August 
17th, 1943. and on September 21st, 1943, Bechara el- 
Khoury was elected the President of the Republic of the 
Lebanon. 

The new National Government asked the Free French 
for the control of public services, and it was only by 
slow degrees that the control was gradually yielded to 
the Syrians. Negotiations came to a deadlock over the 
question of the handing over of the armed forces, resulting 
in a French refusal, followed by the bombing of Damascus 
by French planes. Due to British intervention, the with¬ 
drawal of the French Forces was made possible. Syria 
and the Lebanon were among the 51 original members of 
the United Nations. They secured the early withdrawal of 
French and British troops from their territories. 
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THE GOVERNMENT 


THE CONSTITUTION 

Syria is a Parliamentary Republic. The President of 
the Republic is the official head of the Executive, acting 
in conjunction with his Ministers, who are responsible to 
the Legislative Assembly. The President is elected for a 
term of five years by secret ballot of the Deputies. The 
legislative power is vested in the Chamber of Deputies, the 
members of which are elected by popular secret ballot for 
a term of four years. 

The organised pattern of the Lebanese Government 
follows closely that of Syria, differing chiefly in that the 
President is elected for a six-year term. 

Syria 

Syria is an independent and sovereign State and consti¬ 
tutes one political entity. The capital is Damascus, and 
Arabic is the official language. All Syrians are equal in the 
eyes of the law and enjoy equal civil and political rights. 
Personal freedom is guaranteed. Dwellings are inviolable 
and rights of ownership are protected by law. The State 
respects all creeds and religions established in the country 
and guarantees the free exercise of all forms of worship. 
Freedom of the Press and printing is guaranteed. Educa¬ 
tion is free and primary education is compulsory for all 
civilians of both sexes, and all schools are placed under 
Government supervision. The nation is the source of all 
public power in Syria. Every citizen of twenty years of 
age and upwards is entitled to the suffrage. Taxes are 
established for purposes of common utility, and may only 
be levied, modified or abolished by the decree of law. 

Lebanon 

The Republic of the Lebanon is an independent and 
sovereign State, and no part of the territory may be alien¬ 
ated or ceded. Lebanon has no State religion, but Arabic is 
the official language. Beirut is the capital. 

All Lebanese are equal in the eyes of the law. Personal 
freedom and freedom of the Press are guaranteed and pro¬ 
tected. The religious communities are entitled to maintain 
their own schools, providing they conform to the general 
requirements relating to public instruction as laid down by 
the State. Dwellings are inviolable; rights of ownership are 
protected by law. The legislative power is exercised by 
the Chamber of Deputies, and the executive power is 
entrusted to the President of the Republic who, with the 
assistance of the Ministers, carries on the government. 
Every Lebanese citizen who has completed his twenty-first 
year is an elector and qualifies for the franchise. The 
President of the Republic promulgates laws after they have 
been adopted by the Chamber. 

SYRIA 

HEAD OF STATE 

President of the Republic; H.E. Shoukri El-Kouatli. 
(elected August 1945). 

THE CABINET 

President of Parliament for Pour Years; H.E. Fares el- 
Khourl 

Prime Minister and Minister of Foreign Affairs; H.E. Jamil 
Ma.rdan Bey. 


Minister of the interior and Public Health : H.E. Dr. 

Mouhsin Barazi. 

Minister of Finance: H.E. Wehbeh Hariri. 

Minister of Justice and Public Works: H.E. Ahmed Rifai. 
Minister of Defence : H.E. Ahmed-el-Charabati. 

Minister of Education : H.E. Dr. Mounir-el-Ajlani. 
Minister of National Economy: H.E. Said Ghazzi. 

DEPUTIES (Syrian Parliament) 

Damascus: Jamil Mardam Bey, Sami Kabbara, Ziki 
al Katib, Mounir-el-Ajlani, Mohamed-el-Mou- 
barak, Loutfi-el-Haffar, Nassib-el-Bakri, Habib 
Kahaleh, Farid Arslanian, Said Ghazzi, Nouri 
al Ibesh, Nouri-al-Hakim, Mohamet Akbik, Sabri- 
el-Assali, Ahmed-el-Charabati, Fares el-Khouri, 
George Sehnaoui, Wahib Mizrahi. 

Aleppo: Ruchdi el-Kikhya, Nazem el-Koudsi, 
Wehbeh el-Hariri, Marouf el-Dawabibi, Latif 
Gounemeh, Rizkallah Antaki, Dikran Kerajian, 
Louis Hendie, Moustapha Barmada, Abdel Wahab 
Homed, Ahmed el-Rifai, Ahmed Kanbar, Abdullah 
el-Fattal, Gabriel Gazale. 

Hama: Akram Horani, Mahmoud el-Chekfah, Adib 
Nasser, Abdul Rahman Azem, Mahomed el-Serraje. 
Homs: Hani Sibai, Faed Attassi, Issa el-Youness, 
Sami Tayyarah, Adnan Atassi, Farhan Jandali, 
Mousallam el-Haddad. 

LEBANON 
HEAD OF STATE 

President of the Republic: H.E. Sheikh Bechara el- 

Khoury. 

THE CABINET 

Prime Minister: H.E. Riad Bey Solh. 

Deputy Prime Minister and Minister of Public Works: 

H.E. Gabriel Murr. 

Minister of Justice: H.E. Ahmed el Husseini. 

Minister of the Interior: H.E. Camille Bey Chamoun. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs and Public Education : H.E. 

Hamid Frangi£. 

Minister of Finance: H.E. Mohamed el Abboud. 

Minister of Defence: H.E. Emir Magid Arslan. 

1 Minister of National Economy: H.E. Soleiman Naufal. 

DEPUTIES (Lebanese Parliament) 

Beirut: Abdallah el-Yafi, Hussein el-Oueni, Sami Bey 
Solh, Melkon Harabedian, Marquis Moussa De 
Freige, Habib Abichahla, Rachid Beydoun, 
Mosses Derkalossian, Dr. Raif Abillama. 

Mount Lebanon: Camille Chamoun, Gabriel Murr, 
Ahmad el-Husseini, Ahmad Berjaoui, Khalil 
Abijaoude, Wadih Naim, Sheikh Farid el-Khazen, 
Georges Zouein, Bahige Takieddine, Kamal 
Jumblatt, Dr. Elias Khoury, Emir Magid Arslan, 
Sheikh S£lim el-Khoury, Philippe Takla, Amine 
Nakhle, Youssef Karam, Nadra Issa-el-Khoury, 
Joseph Daou, Michel Mufarreg, Gebran Nahas, 
Dr. Chahid el-Khoury, Dr. Youssef Hitti. 
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South Lebanon: Riad Sqlh, Youssef el-Zein, Mohamed 
Safieddine, Adel Osseiran, Nassar Gholmieh, 
Joseph Scaff, Ahmad el-Assad, Mohamed el-Fadl,, 
Mohamed Ali Ghotaime, Ibrahim Azar. 

North Lebanon: Maez el-Mokaddam, Soleiman al-Ali, 
Dr. Joseph Faddoul, Mohamed el-Abboud, Nassouh 
Agha el-Fadl, Ad nan el-Jisr, Hamid Frangie, 
Youssef Karam, Nadra Issa-el-Khoury, Joseph 
Daou, Michel Mufarreg, Gebran Nahas. 

Bekaa: Sabri Hamade, Ibrahim Haidar, Chebli Agha 
el-Arlane, Youssef Chamoun, Adib el-Ferzli, 
Henri Pharaon, Raafat Kazoun. 

SYRIA 

DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATIVES 

Envoys Extraordinary and 
Ministers Plenipotentiary' 

Brazil: H.E. Mazhar El Bakri, Rio de Janeiro. 

France, Switzerland, and Belgium: H.E. Khaled El Azem, 
Paris. 

Great Britain, Sweden, and Ireland: H.E. Najeeb El 
Armanazi, London. 

'Iraq: H.E. Afif El Solh, Baghdad. 

Saudi Arabia: H.E. Haidar Mardam Bey*, Jedda. 

Turkey and Greece: H.E. Ihsan El Sharif, Ankara. 

U.S.S.R.: H.E. Dr. Farid Zein El Deen, Moscow. 

U.S.A.: H.E. Faez El Khoury, Washington, D.C. 

Charge d’affaires 

Belgium: Dr. Khaled Shatila, Brussels. 

Egypt: Prince Nassib Shehab, Cairo. 

Iran: Dr. Farid El Khani, Teheran. 

Switzerland: Omar El Jabri, Berne. 

Counsellors 

U.S.A.: Husni El Sawaf, Washington, D.C. 

Brazil : Tawfic El Yaziji, Rio de Janeiro. 

Consuls 

Egypt: Hash at El Hussaini, Alexandria. 

Great Britain: Saleh El Haffar, Manchester. 

‘Iraq: Zouheir Mourabet, Mosul. 

Palestine: Mouayad El Mouayad, Jerusalem; Sabet El 
Ariss, Haifa. 

U.S.A.: Rafic Asha, New York. 

Turkey: Abdul Karim El Dandashi, Adana. 

Secretaries 

Brazil : Zouheir El Dalati, Rio de Janeiro. 

Great Britain: Said Raad, London. 

‘Iraq: Baha El Deen Bakri, Baghdad. 

U.S.S.R.: Abdul Mouttaleb El Amine, Moscow. 

Attaches 

Brazil : Izzat Hafez, Rio de Janeiro; Farid Laham, San 
Paulo. 

Belgium: Yorki Hakim, Brussels. 

Egypt: Zouheir Ajlani, Nizar Kabbani, Cairo. 

France: Adib Daoudi, Faez Nahlaoui, Badi Hakki, 
Paris. 

Great Britain: Zouheir Mardam Bey, Rafic Jwejati, 
Nabih Omari. 

‘Iraq : Mouzaffar Koubrousli, Mamoun Haffar, Rajai 
Adme, Baghdad. 


Saudi Arabia: Jawdat Moufti, Jedda. 

Switzerland: Abdul Karim Atassx, Berne. 

Turkey: Salim Yafi, Ankara. 

U.S.S.R.: Adnan Diab, Faisal Dalati, Moscow. 

U.S.A.: George Tome, Nihad Ibrahim Pasha, Washing¬ 
ton, D.C.; Nizar Kayali, New York. ° 

LEBANON 

DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATIVES 

Envoy's Extraordinary and 
Ministers Plenipotentiary 
Argentine: H.E. Gebrane Tueni, Buenos Aires. 

Brazil : H E. \ oussef Saouda, Rio de Janeiro. 

Egypt: H.E. Sami el-Khouri, Cairo. 

France: H.E. Ahmad Daouk, Paris. 

Great Britain: H.E. Dr. Victor Khouri, London. 

Iran: H.E. Salim Haidar, Tehran. 

‘Iraq: H.E. Kazem Solh, Baghdad. 

Mexico: H.E. Joseph Abou Khater, Mexico City. 
Switzerland: H.E. Jamil Mbxkaoux, Berne. 

U.S.A.: H.E. Charles Malik, Washington, D.C. 

U.S.S.R.: H.E. Khalil Takeeddine, Moscow. 

Vatican: H.E. Charles Helou, Vatican City. 

Charge d’affaires 
Belgium: Joseph Harfouche, Brussels. 

Transjordan: Abdallah Najjar, Amman. 

Turkey: Ibrahim Bey Ahdab, Ankara. 

Counsellors 

Brazil : Abed El Rahman Adra, Rio de Janeiro. 

Egypt: Halim Abou Izzeding, Cairo. 

France: Alphonse Ay-qub, Paris. 

Great Britain: Nadim Dimechki£. 

U.S.A.: George Hakim, Washington, D.C. 

Consuls-General and Consuls 
Argentine: Toufic Aouad, Buenos Aires (Consul). 

Brazil : Hector Rlat, San Paulo (Consul-Genera 
Mohammed Fathalla, San Paulo (Vice-Consul). 
Canada: Maurice Tabet, Ottawa (Consul). 

Dakar: Mohamed Sabra, Dakar (Consul-General); 

Albert Khouri, Dakar (Vice-Consul). 

Egypt: Robert Klat, Alexandria (Consul-General) ; Issam 
Geyhum, Alexandria (Consul); Yousef Akar, Cairo 
(Consul-General) ; Galeb Turk, Port Said (Consul). 
India: Tarek Yafi (Hon. Consul), Bombay. 

Nigeria: Ezat El Zein, Lagos (Consul). 

U.S.A.: Edouard Ghorra, New York (Acting Consul- 
General); Ramez Chamma, New York (Consul). 

Secretaries 

Argentine: Mahmoud Hafez, Buenos Aires. 

Belgium: Munir Gandour, Brussels. 

Brazil: Najati Kabani, Rio de Janeiro. 

Egypt: Salah Manzer, Cairo. 

France: Nagib Dahdah, Paris. 

Great Britain: Joseph Chedid, London. 

‘Iraq; Yousef Kamar, Baghdad. 

Mexico: Michel Chidiac, Mexico City. 

Switzerland: Emir Nagib Chehab, Berne. 

Turkey: Dr. Alif Jibanb, Ankara. 

Vatican: Albert Nassif, Vatican City. 
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Attaches 

Egypt: Isabelle Beck, Cairo; Jean Riachi, Cairo. 
France: Edmond Rafoul, Paris; Helen Saab, Paris. 
Great Britain: Fouad Rida, London. 

Iran: Farz Ragi, Tehran. 

Transjordan: Joseph Naifaa, Amman. 

Turkey: Biland Beydoun, Ankara. 

U.S.A.: Emile Mattar, Washington, D.C.; Angela 
Jurdak, Washington, D.C. 

POLITICAL PARTIES 

Syria 

The National Bloc party (Present Government). 

A1 DoilStour [The Constitution) (The Opposition).' 
Al-Ba’ath (Renaissance Party of Arab Nationalism): 
Leaders: Salah Eddin Bitar, Michel Aflak. 

Lebanon 

Constitutional Party ; Leader Sheikh Bechara El-Khoury. 
National Bloc Party: Leader EmIlb Edde. 

Ai Nida El Kawml Party {Party of A.rah Nationalism): 
Leader Kazim Bey Solh. 

Youth Organisations playing a prominent part in the 
political life of the Lebanon: 

AI-Kataeb: Leader Pierre Gemayel. 

AI Naj jades Leader An is Saghir. 

THE LEGAL SYSTEM 

Syria 

The judicial system of the Republic of Syria is based 
partly upon the French and partly upon the old Syrian 
system. 

The following four courts operate in Syria: 

(1) Court of First Instance. 

(2) Supreme Court of Appeal. 


(3) The Moslem or Sharia Court. 

(4) Council of State. 

The Court of First Instance is divided into civil and 
penal courts. 

The Supreme Court of Appeal deals only with the legal 
aspect of the matter concerned, and its duty is to decide 
whether or not the rules of the law have been properly 
applied. 

Moslem or Sharia Courts deal with matters relating to 
marriage, divorce, heritage, and any other matter regard¬ 
ing personal status. 

The Council of State is a court of justice which deals 
with all complaints brought by individuals against the 
administration of the Government. 

Outside these four courts is the House of Fatoua, a 
Council which can give an opinion relating to religious 
questions, and is headed by the Mufti of Syria. 

The Syrian Penal Code is used in all matters brought to 
the Court of First Instance; the law of Personal Status for 
the Sharia Courts; and the Administrative Law is used in 
the Council of State. 

Judges: 

Supreme Court of Appeal: Youssef Hakim. 

Moslem or Sharia Court: Aziz Khani (Kadi). 

Council of State: Aref Nakadi. 

The Mufti of Syria: Muhammed Istawani. 

Lebanon 

Law and justice in the Republic of the Lebanon is 
administered throughout the country by the Lebanese 
Code, which affects cases of family inheritances, properties, 
etc.; Islamic Religious Courts deal with Moslem marriage, 
registration of births and deaths, and other personal 
matters. The following courts are established: Courts of 
First Instance, Courts of Heavy Punishment, Courts of 
Appeal, and the Justices of Peace. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


BROADCASTING 

Syria 

Syrian Broadcasting Corporation (P.T.T. and Broad¬ 
casting): Damascus; f. 1947; wavelength operated 506 
and 390 metres; wireless licences issued 15,000; Dir.- 
Gen. Tewfic Bey El-Hayani. 


Lebanon 

Commercial Broadcasting Station: Beirut. 


AIR LINES 

Syria 

British Overseas Airways Corpn.: London-Malta-Cairo 
(Sun., Tues., Wed., Fri.); connecting services: Air 
Misr, Cairo-Damascus (Wed., Sat., Sun.). B.O.A.C., 
London-Marseilles-Malta, Lydda-Beirut; connecting 
services: Iranian Airways, Beirut-Damascus (Tues.); 
Middle East Airlines, Beirut-Damascus (daily). 

Pan-American Airways: New York-Shannon-London- 
Damascus (alternate Thurs.). 

Lebanon 

British Overseas Airways Corpn. : London-Marseilles-Malta- 
Lydda-Beirut (weekly). 

Air France: Paris - Marseilles - Rome - Brindisi - Athens - 
Rhodes-Beirut (weekly). 

Middle East Airlines: All directions. 

Misr Airlines: Cairo-Beirut (daily). 

Cii. Gdndrale de Transports: Cairo-Beirut (daily). 

RAILWAYS 

SYRIAN AND LEBANESE RAILWAY ‘SYSTEMS 

Damascus-Hama and Extension Railway, known as the 

D.H.P.: Aleppo-Hama-Homs-Rayak, 331 km, (standard 
gauge, 4 ft, 8£ in.); Beirut-Rayak-Damascus, 147 km. 
(narrow gauge, 105 cm.); Homs-Tripoli, 102 km. (standard 
gauge). French-owned and exploited, with Government 
co-operation. 

Hejaz Railway (the C.F.H.): Damascns-Deraa (in Syria), 
249 km. (narrow gauge); part of the network (1,586 km.), 
also serving Palestine and Transjordan. Administered by 
Palestine Railways. 

Syria and Baghdad Railway (the L.S.B.): Aleppo-Tel 
Kotchek (in Syria), 246 km. (standard gauge); this part of 
the line to Baghdad is Turkish-owned, but is run by the 
Syrian and Lebanese Governments. 

The total length of lines in Syria and the Lebanon is 
therefore 1,075 km. At the end of 1943, the latest informa- 


| tion officially available, about 854 km. of line were in 
service in Syria and 209 km. in the Lebanon, or 1,063 km. 
in all. 

The following table shows the extent of the rolling stock 
available to these railways at the end of 1943: 


Rolling Stock l 

Railway Lines 

D.P.H. ' 

C.F.H. 

L.S.B. 

Total 

Locomotives: 





Standard Gauge : 

23 

— 

15 

38 

Narrow Gauge. 

40 

37 


77 

Pass’g’r Carriages: 





Standard Gauge 

47 

— 

8 

55 

Narrow Gauge. 

73 

21 

— 

94 

Wagons: 





Standard Gauge 

441 

— 

609 

1,050 

Narrow Gauge. 

382 

359 


741 


Source: Le Guide Arabe, 1947. 


ROAD'S 

The Lebanon has an excellent network of asphalted, 
good, all-weather roads; there is also a good road connect¬ 
ing Beirut and Damascus. Roads generally in Syria are 

inferior. 

SUPPING 

Beirut is the principal port of call for the main shipping 
and forwarding business for the Levant, Tripoli, the north¬ 
ern Mediterranean terminus of the oil pipeline from 'Iraq 
(the other is Haifa), is also a busy port, with good equip¬ 
ment and facilities. 

Shipping and Forwarding Agents (Syria) 

Damascus 

Agence Hitti: Rue An-Nasr. 

Pel tours (S.A.), I mm.: Orient Palace Hotel. 

Transarabia Co. Ltd.: Rue Fouad ler. 

Shipping and Forwarding Agents (Lebanon) 

Beirut 

Agence Debbas: Avenue Foch, P.O. Box 3; f. 1911; Dir. 
Selim D. Debbas. 

Ibrahim Baltagi & Sons: Station de Pilotage, at the Port. 
Aiid Navigation Co. Ltd.: P.O. Box 561, Souk-el-Kazaz; 
f. 1933; Dir. Elie A. Carapiperis. 

Beilama Trading Co. : Rue Foch. 

Georges Chammas; Rue du Port. 

Batter & Go.: Rue du Port. 

||. V. Delbourgo & Son: Rue du Port. 
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Dsrwiche Y. Haddad: P.o. Box 42, Rue du Port; f. 1890; 
brs. Tripoli, Haifa (Palestine); Dir. Fouad El-Khoury. 

Alex. Edde & Co.: P. O. Box 1025, Rue du Port; f, 1939; 
services U.S.A., Beirut; Dir. Alexandre EddA 

F. Edde & Co. (Comptoir Maritime de Syrie): P.O. Box 183, 
Rue Allenby; f. 1920; Dir. Farid EddA 

Casimir Eynard; Rue Fakhry Bey. 

AgiltCi Hitti: Rue de TEtoile and Rue Maarad. 

Fayed Khali! & Co.: 24 Rue du Port. 

Khedivia! Mail Line: Rue du Port. 

Messageries Maritimes: Rue Foch. 

R. Pharaon & Sons: P.O. Box 1, Rue Maarad; f. 1S68; 
Dir. Michel Pharaon. 


Petiours S.A. & E.: 51 Avenue des Frangais. 

Trava Ltd. (The National Company of Lebanon and Syria): 
55 Avenue des Fransais. ‘ 

H. Zabbal & Sons: Rue de la Marseillaise, P.O. Box 731 
Beirut; f. 1907; Dir. and Propr. Aziz Zabbal. * 

Zakaria E!-Kaaki & Sons: Rue du Port; f. 1925; Dir. 
Mohamed Z. Kaaki. 

Tripoli 

Kh. & A. Abdtil-Wahab: Al-Mina. 

Mousbah Ahdab & Sons: Rue Azme. 

Nicolas Batache & Bros.: P.O. Box 542; f. 1910; Dits. 
Nicolas, Georges, Toufic and Edouard Batache. 

Henry Heald & Co.: Al-Mina. 
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THE ECONOMIC LIFE 

STATISTICAL SURVEY 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS FOR THE YEARS 1936 xo 1943 

(in metric tons and thousands of Lebanese or Syrian pounds) 


Year 

Imports 

Exports 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

. 

Value 

1936 . 

2,593,819 

38,93° 

2,386,526 

26,939 

1937 • 

2,494,929 

69,182 

2,187,624 

42,012 

193S . 

2,848,132 

107,470 

2,668,721 

66,697 

1939 . 

2,692,230 

113,253 

2,481,146 

75.070 

1940 . 

1,283,015 

83.936 

1,090,806 

46.255 

1941 . 

3x1,283 

77.863 

67,245 

48,608 

1942 . 

579,680 

174.875 

99,996 

91,543 

*943 * 

1,083,091 

246,171 

707,429 

168,065 

1944 * 

441,871 (a) 

98,852(0) 

*2i>335 

46,984 

1945 • 

522,515(12) 

135,688(0) 

146,181 

45.7S9 


(a) Excludes transit trade, included in all previous years. Source: Le Guide Arab e, 1947. 


IMPORTS IN 1944 AND I 945 (* n m etric tons and thousands of Lebanese or Syrian pounds) 


Goods 

X 944 

1945 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Live animals and animal products 



375 

12,687 

447 

8,316 

Vegetable products 

. 



62,169 

X 3-779 

98,317 

30,869 

Oils, fats, and greases. 

. 



195 

282 

638 

998 

Foodstuffs 




39 , 5<>9 

12,550 

20,369 

7,628 

Mineral products 

. 



303*986 

12,058 

342,361 

13,610 

Chemicals, pharmaceuticals. 

and toilet articles 

9,222 

6,963 

12,728 

13,779 

Leather and hides 




2,162 

3,020 

1,566 

4,025 

Rubber . 




i,iiS 

4,192 

810 

1,519 

Wood and cork 




5,327 

2.494 

6,492 

3 . 4°4 

Paper . 




1,266 

1.430 

2,067 

1,992 

Textiles . 




6,827 

17.780 

12,059 

29.963 

Stone products . 




1,548 

718 

1,701 

1,466 

Common metals. 




5.891 

3.259 

X 9 , 5*4 

7-544 

Electrical appliances . 




633 

r.785 

1.837 

3,258 

Vehicles . 




1.535 

3.844 

1.384 

3,736 

Other goods 




108 

2,on 

225 

3 . 58 x 

Total 

. 


. 

44 r - 87 r 

98,852 

522,515 

135.688 


EXPORTS IN 1944 and 1945 (in metric tons and thousands of Lebanese or Syrian pounds) 


Goods 

*944 

*945 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Live animals and animal products 



876 

1,015 

1,210 

i, 75 * 

Vegetable products 


. 

40,912 

17,286 

56,253 

24,114 

Foodstuffs .... 



5.516 

6,959 

3*957 

0*044 

Mineral products 



69,827 

3,023 

81,794 

3**49 

Chemicals, pharmaceuticals, and toilet articles 

536 

1,295 

3*4 

1.576 

Leather and hides 



70 

522 

53 

35 ® 

Rubber ..... 



60 

204 

43 

161 

Wood and cork .... 



1,860 

765 

9*9 

445 

Paper ..... 



44 

90 

* *9 

*95 

Textiles ..... 



991 

14,242 

811 

7*752 

Stone products .... 



3®7 

595 

477 

4 2 3 

Common metals. 



123 

11S 

144 

200 

Electrical appliances . 



11 

9 * 

12 

9 

Other goods .... 



122 

779 

75 

612 

Total 



* 21,335 

46,984 

146,181 

45,789 


Source: Le Guide Arabe, 1947. 
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PRINCIPAL EXPORTS FOR THE FIVE-YEAR PERIODS 1936 to 1940 and 1941 to 1943 

(in metric tons and thousands of Lebanese or Syrian pounds) 


Exports 

1936-40 ( 

inclusive) 

I 94 I ~45 ( 

inclusive) 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Melted sheeps’ butter 

1,896 

1,230 

102 

263 

Wheat 

97,180 

4,844 

26,536 

11,936 

Lemons . 

4 i ,934 

2,608 

1,149 

168 

Silkworm cocoons 

745 

809 

45 

*75 

Cotton 

11,316 

3,777 

126 

95 

Olive oil . 

33.549 

9,797 

97 

181 

Wool 

15,861 

12,791 

9,019 

15,269 

Maize 

9,101 

355 

54 

5 

Onions 

79,8i8 

1,982 

8,319 

i,473 

Oranges . 

70,027 

3,789 

370 

27 

Barley 

152,860 

4,207 

7,389 

2,728 

Apricot pulp 

12,575 

1,568 

6,933 

5,744 

Liquorice roots 

16,479 

889 

3,975 

853 

Soap 

4.304 

1,056 

1,576 

2,3<>5 

Raw silk . 

143 

879 

511 

23,866 

Leaf tobacco 

7,45i 

3,598 

9,165 

10,807 

Cotton goods 

1,189 

1,631 

985 

9,209 

Silk goods 

3,i37 

5,996 

605 

16,385 


Source: Le Guide Arabe, 1947. 


IMPORTS IK* 1944 1945, BY COUNTRIES 

(in metric tons and thousands of Lebanese or Syrian pounds) 


Country of Origin 


France 

French Empire 

Germany 

Belgium . 

Cyprus 

Egypt 

U.S.A. 

United Kingdom 
Greece 
India 
‘Iraq 

Iran 


Italy 

Palestine . 
Rumania 
Saudi Arabia 
Sweden - 
Switzerland 
Czechoslovakia 
Transjordan 
Turkey 

TXS.&R. . • * 

Other countries . 


Total 


T 944 

*945 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

( a ) 

( a ) 

228 

1,018 

20 

76 

514 

5*2 

( a ) 

(«) 

21 

26 

( a ) 

w 

3 

3* 

4.384 

1,167 

7,79* 

2,123 

17,135 

4,292 

,7,194 

10,708 

6,527 

9P54 

20,854 

23,676 

14,620 

14,056 

18,478 

16,077 

— 

— 

6 

59 

26,615 

5,816 

6,004 

6,880 

206,713 

*7,173 

254,893 

22,525 

2,810 

4,860 

8,718 

9,075 

( a ) 

(«) 

22 

44 

100,638 

13,036 

113,792 

16,295 

( a ) 

( a ) 

61 

95 

6l 

5* 

350 

650 

4 

26 

*57 

9* 

*9 

4*9 

4* 

1,297 

( a ) 

( a ) 

1 

3 

1,004 

299 

8,996 

3,730 

9,095 

*3,407 

7,770 

7,505 


853 

5 * 

i,7*9 

52,194 

14,268 

56,515 

*U549 

441,871 

98,853 

522,5*5 

135,688 


(a) Included among “Other countries". 
Source: Le Guide Ardbe, 1947. 
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EXPORTS IN 1944 1945, by COUNTRIES 

(in metric tons and th.onsa.nds of Lebanese or Syrian pounds) 


19 

44 

Quantity 

Value 

56,056 

6,220 

20,573 

7*976 

93s 

1,450 

618 

226 

78.S15 

15.872 

(a) 

(a) 

69 

511 

( a ) 

(a) 

(4 

[a) 

1,043 

602 

16,099 

3,099 

3 * 5<>7 

5*209 

355 

10,491 

2 

6 

6 

68 

w 

(a) 

W 

(4 

(a) 

(4 

• {«) 

M 

in 

467 

w 

W 

213 

404 

21.745 

10,255 

121,335 

46,984 


Country of Destination 


‘Iraq 

Palestine . 

Transjordan 

Turkey 


Total exports to bordering countries 


France 

French Empire 
Germany 
Belgium . 
Cyprus 

Egypt 

U.S.A. 

United Kingdom 

Greece 

India 

Iran 

Italy 

Japan 

Netherlands 

Rumania . 

Saudi Arabia 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
Yugoslavia 
U.S.S.R. . 

Other countries 


Total 


I 945 


Quantity 


49,213 

25,222 

1,289 

594 


76,3^8 


7379 

17.784 


6.735 

34.772 

2.174 

482 

12 


23 


190 

50 


232 


146,181 


Value 


5,104 

10,763 

U 449 

55 


17,371 


4,208 

8.943 


1,700 

5,226 

2,505 

5**93 

8 

58 

103 


245 

31 

176 

45*789 


(a) Included among “Other countries". 
Source: Le Guide Arabs, 1947. 


Syria 


Area and Population. Area, population, and density of 
population of Syria (1943 Census): 


Districts 

Area in 

SQ. KM. 

Population 

Density 

per 

SQ. KM. 

Damascus . 

6,565 

603,889 

92 

Aleppo 

20,670 

870.239 

42 

Homs 

42,500 

212,424 

5 

Hama 

5*994 

157.458 

26 

Hauran 

4 * 47 * 

112,842 

; 25 

Euphrates . 

56,332 

225,023 

1 4 

Jazirah 

2I *577 

146,001 

7 

Latakia 

6,303 

452,507 

72 

Jebel Druze 

6,692 

80,128 

12 

Total . 

171,104 

2,860,411 

! 17 

i 


Source: Le Guide Arabs, 1947. 


Population of principal cities (1943 Census): 


Cities 

Population 

Damascus . 

286,310 

Aleppo 

320,167 

Homs 

100,042 

Hama 

7 ** 39 * 

Deraa 

* 0,737 

Deir-Ez-Zor 

61,139 

Hassetcheh. 

9,428 

LataMa 

36,687 

Saida 

8,290 


Source: Le Guide Arabs, 1947. 
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Nomad Bedouin tribes under Syria’s control listed according to grazing grounds and genealogical 

groups, with an indication of population._____,__ 


Field of Movement j 

Genealogical 

Groups 

Names of Tribes 

Tents 

No. OF 
People 


f * Unayza-Ruwallah 

Ru wallah 

5,o°o 

25,000 


satellites of the 

Achagea 

500 

2,500 


Ruwallah (groups 

Swalmeh 

165 

525 


of the Dana-Mos- 

1 Abdell 

150 

650 


lems) 

Uld Ali 

4^5 

2,325 



Hassaneh 

125 

925 

Damascns-Palmyra 

< 

f Sebah-Betyna 

650 

1,350 


Sebah 

\ Sebah-Abedeh 

2,090 

10,450 



/ Khorsan 

74 

370 


Umour 

\ Abu-Harb 

126 

630 


Khayat 

Khayat 

260 

1,100 


Sleib 

Sleib 

153 

765 



/ Korsah 

950 

5,000 

D©ir-Ez-Zor 

Fedaan 

\Uld 

1,200 

6,000 



f Shammah of the 



Hassetcheh 

Shammah 

J Zors 

1,665 

8,325 



Shammah Khorsah 

4,260 

23,100 


i^Hadidyine 

Hadideyin 

6,ioo 

30,500 



/ Shamaliyin 

679 

3,395 


Mahuli 

\ Gubliyin 

503 

2,515 


J Bu-Khamis 

Bu-Khamis 

525 

2,500 

Aleppo 

j Leheib 

Leheib 

345 

L 745 


1 Gayar 

Gayar 

4^5 

2,300 


Uwahhab 

Uwahhab 

470 

2,200 


Umour 

Mahashi 

27 

no 


j Faoura 

Faoura 

640 

1,110 

Selemieh 

1 Beni-Khaled 

Beni-Khaled 

1,500 

7,000 



f Messaid 

585 

2,000 



Hassan 

530 

2,000 



J Sharafat 

205 

1,025 

Jebel Druze 


*1 Adamat 

380 

1,600 


I 

Shenabel 

255 

1,170 



(^Saadiyeh 

200 

1,100 



Total 

31,602 

i 

151.185 


Source: JLe Guide Arabs , 1947. 


Lebanon 


Population of principal cities (1943 Census); 


Cities 

Population 

Beirut 

350,970 

Tripoli 

7 L 50 * 

Zable 

20,096 

Saida 

i 7»695 


Area, population, and density of population of tlie Lebanon (1943 Census). 


Districts 

Area 

IN SQ. KM. 

Population 

Density 

per 

SQ. KM. 

Beirut . 



19 

233,970 

12,324 

Bekaa . 



4,232 

156,066 

37 

North Lebanon 



2,004 

226,063 

113 

South Lebanon 



2,022 

167,266 

83 

Mount Lebanon 


* 

1,893 

264,380 

139 

Total 

- 

- 

10,170 

1,047,745 

203 


Source: X# Guide Arabs , 1947. 

Total population estimated in 1944, 1,126,601. 
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Principal Imports and Exports: Syria and The Lebanon 
Imports. Cotton and woollen textiles, artificial and cot¬ 
ton yarns, iron and steel goods, petrol, oils, wood, chemicals 
and allied products, raw hides, sugar, coal, and motor 
vehicles. 

Exports. Wool, olive oil, silk, textiles, cotton, eggs, 
citrus fruits, wheat, tobacco, barley, liquorice, maize, 
onions, soap, animal produce, butter, and apricots. 

CURRE NCY 

The monetary unit is the Syrian and Lebanese pound 
(£S. and £L.). These notes were exchangeable in Paris 
at the rate of 54.35 francs for one Syrian or Lebanese 
pound (£x English equalled 8.81 Syrian or Lebanese 
pounds) up to February 7th, 1948. On that day Syria left 
the French franc bloc, while the Lebanon chose to retain 
the link, the French-controlled Banque de Syrie et du 
Liban being its bank of issue. France agreed to compen¬ 
sate the Lebanon for all losses arising out of the devalua¬ 
tion of the franc. At the end of March the Syrian pound 
was valued at 8.83 to the pound sterling. The Lebanese 
pound's rate of exchange with the French franc had not 
yet been fixed by the French banks and the Lebanese 
Government. 

BANKS M 0 . 

SYRIA 

Aleppo 

The Arab Bank Lid. (Bcmque Arabs): Head Office, P.O. 
Box 886, Jerusalem, Palestine; f. 1930; cap. £P. 1,000,000; 
res. fund £P. 1,200,000; Chair. Abdul Hameed Shoman; 
Aleppo Man. Mohammad Adel Atassi. 

Banque de Syrie et du Liban: Rue Jaftaili; f. 1920; Head 
Office, 12 Rue Roquepine, Paris, France; cap. 57,375,000 
francs; Pres. M. Rene Busson. 

Compagnie Algdrienne de Credit et de Banque: Rue Tchift- 

lek; Head Office, 50 Rue d'Anjou, Paris 8e, France; 
cap. 276,307,500 francs; Pres. M. Jean Pallier. 

Credit Fonder d’AIgdrie et de Tunisie: Rue TcMftlek. 

Banque Nationale pour le Commerce et {’Industrie (Afrique): 
Head Office, 17 Boulevard Baudin, Algiers; 1 1940; 
cap. 200,000,000 francs; res. fund 30,000,000 francs; 
Pres. M. Gustave Mercier. 

Damascus 

The Arab Bank Ltd. (Banque Arabs): Rue Mouawia; f. 1930; 
Head Office, P.O. Box 886, Jerusalem, Palestine; cap. 
£P. 1,000,000; res. fund £P. 1,200,000; Chair. Abdul 
Hameed Shoman. 

Banque de Syrie et du Liban: Rue Station Hejaz; f. 1920; 
Head Office, 12 Rue Roquepine, Paris; France; cap. 
57,375,ooo francs; Pres. M. Rene Busson. 

Banque Misr-Syrie-Liban: Rue Ei-Nasn 

Banque Nationale pour ie Commerce et {’Industrie (Afrique): 

Rue Mouawia; f. 1940; Head Office, 17 Boulevard 
Baudin, Algiers; cap, 20,000,000 francs; res. fund 
30,000,000; Pres. M. Gustave Mercier. 

Banque Zilkha y S.A.L.: Rue Asrounid; f. 19351 Head 
Office, Rue Allenby, Beirut, Lebanon; cap.£L. 1,000,000; 
res. fund £L. 250,000; Pres. K. A. Zilkha. 

Compagnie Algdrienne de Crddit et de Banque: Souk 
Hamidid; Head Office, 50 Rue d'Anjou, Paris 8e, 
France; cap, 276,307,500 francs; Pres. M. Jean Pal¬ 
lier. 

Credit Fancier d’AIgdrie et de Tunisie: Rue el-Nasr. 


Imperial Bank of Iran: Damascus; inc. 1889; Head Office, 
11 Telegraph Street, Moorgate, London, E.C.2; cap. 
£1,000,000; res. account 4980,000; Chair. Rt. Hon. 
Lord Rennet, p.c., g.b.e., d.s.o., d.s.c.; brs. through¬ 
out Iran, 'Iraq, and the Persian Gulf. 

Hama 

Banque de Syrie et du Liban : Rue Jabri; f. 1920; Head 
Office, 12 Rue Roquepine, Paris, France; cap. 57,375,000 
francs; Pres. M. Rene Busson. 

Homs 

Banque de Syrie et du Liban : Rue de Serai!; f. 1920; Head 
Office, 12 Rue Roquepine, Paris, France; cap. 57,375 000 
francs; Pres. M. Rene Busson. 

Banque Syrie Liban: Jouret El-Chayah. 

Latakia 

Banque Agricole: Boulevard Cavla. 

Banque de Syrie et du Liban : f. 1920; Rue Ghassasnd; 
Head Office, 12 Rue Roquepine, Paris, France; cap. 
57,375,000 francs;Pres. M. Rene Busson. 

LEBANON 

Beirut 

The Arab Bank Ltd. (Banque Arabs): Rue Allenby; f. 1930; 
Head Office, P.O. Box 886, Jerusalem, Palestine; cap. 
£P. 1,000,000; res. fund £P. 1,200,000; Chair. Abdul 
Hameed Shoman. 

Banque de Syrie et du Liban (Institut d’ Emission): Rue 
Allenby; f. 1920; Head Office, 12 Rue Roquepine, Paris, 
France; cap. 57,375,000 francs; Pres. M. Rene Busson. 
Banque Misr-Syrie-Liban: Rue Foch; f. 1930; cap, 
£L, 1,000,000; res. fund ^L.69,171; Pres. S.E. Dr. 
Hafez Afifi Pasha. 

Banque Nationale pour le Commerce et {’Industrie (Afrique): 
Rue Allenby; L 1940; Head Office, 17 Boulevard 
Baudin, Algiers; cap. 200,000,000 francs; res. fund 
30,000,000 francs; Pres. M. Gustave Mercier; Beirut 
Man. M. Jean Petri-Guasco. 

Banque Zilkha, S.A.L.: Rue Allenby; f. as K. A. Zilkha 
(Maison de Banque) 1935; cap. £L. 1,000,000; res. fund 
£L. 250,000; Pres. K. A, Zilkha. 

Compagnie Algerianne de Credit et de Banque: Rue 
Fakhreddine; Head Office, 50 Rue d'Anjou, Paris 8e, 
France; cap. 276,307,500 francs; Pres. M. Jean Pal¬ 
lier. 

Credit Fancier d’Aigdrie et de Tunisie: Rue Allenby. 
Imperial Bank of Iran: Beirut; inc. 18S9; Head Office, 11 
Telegraph Street, Moorgate, London, E.C.2; cap. 
.£1,000,000; res. account £980,000; Chair. Rt. Hon. 
Lord Kennet, p.c., g.b.e., d.s.o., d.s.c.; brs. through¬ 
out Iran, 'Iraq, and the Persian Gulf. 

G, Trad & Go.: Rue Allenby. 

Pharaon & Chiha: Rue Maarad. 

Robert SabbagSi & Go.: Rue Patriarche Hoyek. 

Baalbeck 

Banque de Syrie et du Liban (Institut d* Emission): f. 1920; 
Head Office, 12 Rue Roquepine, Paris, France; cap. 
57,375,000; Pres. M. Rene Busson. 

Banque Mir jane: Rue Mbutran. 

Tripoli 

Banque de Syrie et du Liban: Place du Tell; f. 19?©; Head 
Office, 12 Rue Roquepine, Paris, France; cap. 57375>Qb° 
francs; Pres. M. Rene Busson. 
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Banque Misr-Syrie-Liban: Place du Tell; f. 1930; cap. 
£L. i,ooo,000; res. fund ^L.69,171; Pres. S.E. Dr. 
Hafez Afifi Pasha. 

Gompagnie Alg4rienne lie Credit et de Banque: Place du 
Tell; Head Office, 50 Rue d J Anjou, Paris 8eb, France; 
cap. 276,307,500 francs; Pres. M. Jean Pallier. 

Credit Fonder d’AIgdrie et de Tunisie: Rue El-Mina. 

Tyre 

Banque de Syrie et du Liban: f. 1920; Head Office, 12 Rue 
Roquepine, Paris, France; cap. 57,375,000 francs; 
Pres. M. Rene Busson. 

Zahle 

Banque de Syrie et du Liban: f. 1920; Head Office, 12 Rue 
Roquepine, Paris, France; cap. 57,375,000 francs; 
Pres. M. Rene Busson. 

INSURANCE 

Agents and Representatives (Syria) 

Aleppo 

George Abdini: Khan El-Zaim. 

Jambart Selim & Sons: P.O. Box 108, Khan Meyassar; f. 
1906. 

VUnion de Paris: Agents: Hinideh Bros. 

Damascus 

Af-Chark (Socieii Egyptienne): Rue Abou-Obeida. 

Allawardi Bros.: P.O. Box 323, Souk Koudsi; f. 1933. 

Ayoubi & Midani : Rue Fouad ler. 

Chaotli & Go.: Rue Jadet El Suleimanie. 

Michel Fallah &. Go.: Quai Barada. 

Fattal Khalil & Sons: P.O. Box 15, Rue Nehiaoui; f. 1897. 
Elias Gannage & Sons: Rue Jadet El Suleimanie; f. 1887; 

Agents: Northern Assurance Co. Ltd. 

Ibrahim Khali! Homsy: P.O. Box 72, Rue Marestah; f. 
1925. 

George Khoubbieh: Rue Sandjakar; f. 1924. 

Union de Paris: Rue Sandjakar; f. 1829; cap. 100,000,000 
francs; Pres. M. Henri Auterbe. 

Homs 

Narfim Trabouisi: P.O. Box 39; f. 1923. 

Agents and Representatives (Lebanon) 

Beirut 

A.B.G. (SocidtS Anonyme) (Arabia Insurance Co.): Rue 
Allenby. 

Anghelopoulo & Ghoraieb (Guardian): Rue du Patriarche 
Hoyek. 


Osman Beyhum (La Protectrice ): Place de l’Etoile. 

Caporal & CO. (Pearl): Rue Allenby. 

d. V. Delbourgo & Son (Phoenix and Lloyds): Rue du Port. 

M. Dizingoff & Go. (London). 

Casimir Eynard (Caledonian) : Rue Fakhry Bey. 

Khalil Fattal & Sons (Provincial, National, and Atlas). 
Henri Heald & CO. (Liverpool, London <S» Globe Insurance 
Co.). 

Issa-Khoury & Co. (L* Union Suisse): Rue Maarad. 

Ramiz Khairallah & Co. (New Zealand): Rue Allenby. 

F. A. Kettaneh (Misr): Avenue des Frangais. 

Lebanese & Syria Bonded Warehouses Co. (Prudential): 

Rue de la Marseillaise. 

Mercury (Societe Libanaise pour le Commerce et Industrie, 
and General, Accident, Fire, and Life ): Rue Patriarche 
Hoyek. 

Georges G. Fernainy & Co. (Alliance): Rue al Moutran. 
Wajsti Naamani (Cabec): 92 Rue Patriarche Hoyek. 
Antoine Nammour (ALChark): Place des Canons, Imm. 
Sursock. 

Alfred Nasser & Co. (Norwich Union) : Pres, de TAssocia¬ 
tion des Commercants. 

Pharaon & Sons (Caledonian Insurance Co.): P.O. Box 1, 
Place de l'Etoile. 

G. N. Saab (Geosaab): Souk El Arwanm, Imm. Bustros. 
Trava Ltd. (The National Company of Lebanon and Syria): 

55 Avenue des Frangais. 

Union de Paris: Rue Fakhreddine, Imm. de TUnion. 
Weber & CO. (Helvetia and La Suisse) : Souk El Arwnm. 

AGRICULTURE 
Syria and the Lebanon 

Syria and Lebanon are essentially agricultural countries 
and at least two-thirds of the inhabitants of both republics 
are employed in this occupation. In spite of the great im¬ 
portance which agriculture has in the national economy 
of both countries, this industry is far behind Egypt, let 
alone the Jewish part of Palestine, so far as the application 
of modem and practical methods of agriculture is con¬ 
cerned. But modernisation is on its way, the use of modem 
farm machinery has increased rapidly, and chemical ferti¬ 
lisers and plant-protection products are already used to a 
large extent. Due to the abundance of rainfall from 
November to March, which is followed by a long, hot, dry 
summer, only cereals and leguminous field crops can be 
grown on a large scale without irrigation. Most vegetables, 
fruit trees, and plantation crops need irrigation. 


Areas under Cultivation (1943 Statistics) 


(in hectares) 



Irrigated 

Cultivated 

Areas 

Unirrigated 

Cultivated 

Areas 

Total 

Cultivated 

Areas 

Total 

Area 

Percentage of 
Area 

Cultivated 

Lebanon . 

30,000 

195,000 

225,000 

1,017,000 

22.1 

Syria 

250,000 

1,165,000 

1,415,000 

17,110,000 

8.3 

Total . 

I 

280,000 

1,360,000 

1,640,000 

18,127,000 

9.0 


Source: Le Guide Arabe, 1947. 
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Main Crops. Cereals are by far tne most important crops 1 for both republics,, as well as the average a nnual exports 

grown in Syria and the Lebanon. The following figures I over three years (1936-3SL 

give the average annual production for the years (1932-41) I 


Crop ! 

Average Annu 

Area | 

(in hectares) 

al Production 

Metric Tons 

Average 
Annual 
Exports 
(Metric Tons) 

Wheat ..... 

564,933 

480,663 

17,000 

Barley ..... 

335 . 24 b 

1 295,434 i 

35,960 

Maize ..... 

25.343 i 

30.453 

1,152 

Sorghum .... 

& 4>343 | 

! 61,563 

21.260 


Source: Le Guide Arabs, 1947. 


Plantation Crops! Cotton, hemp, and tobacco have been 
crown in both republics for many years. In the years prior 
to World War I cotton fibre and cotton seeds were ex¬ 
ported to some extent, as well as tobacco of the smoke- 


cured, Latakia type. Hemp is mostly used in local manu¬ 
facture of ropes and strings. The average annual produc¬ 
tion for the years 1932-41, and the average annual exports 
for 1936-38, were: 



Annual Average Production 

Average 




Annual 

Crop 



Exports 

(in hectares) 

Metric Tons 

Metric Tons 

Cotton ..... 

30 . 44 2 

5-435 (ginned) 

/3.063 (ginned) 
\3,264 (seed) 

Tobacco ..... 

5.255 

3.636 

1.305 

Hemp ..... 

4>533 

3.542 



Source: Le Guide Arabe, 1947. 


Leguminous Field Crops. These are cultivated extensively 
for human consumption, and vetch is grown as winter 
food for farm animals. The following table gives the ten 


years’ averages for production for the years 1932-42 and 
the three years’ averages for exportation (1936-38). 


Crop 

Average Annual Production 

Average 

Annual 
Exports 
Metric Tons 

Area 

(in hectares) 

Metric Tons 

Lentils . . . . . j 

42.544 

30.563 

5,254 

Chick-peas 

25,663 

14.346 

4,355 

Vetch . . . . . j 

55.543 

4A433 

3 , 55 ^ 

Haricot beans and broad beans . j 

14.546 

12,345 

6,191 


Source: Le Guide Arabe, 1947. 


Fruit Crops. Olive orchards, vineyards, and the growing 
of figs, apricots, bananas, and other fruit are well estab¬ 
lished in both republics, and show a high standard of 


production. Figures of production (ten-year average, 
1932-41) and for exports (three-year average, 1936-38), 
were: 


Crop 

Hectares 

Cultivated 

Metric Tons 
Produced 

Metric Tons Exported 

Olives 

85.533 

81,543 

f 297 fresh and salted olives 

1 8,578 oil 

Grapes . 

55.533 

244,424 

f 2,491 fresh 
\ 533 dried 

Figs 

7.432 

26,532 

2,130 

Citrus 

5.665 

59,645 

f 13,740 oranges 

1 343 lemons 




f 804 fresh fruit 

Apricots . 

5,423 

20,543 

< 2,965 dried 



401 fresh pulp 


Source: Le Guide Arabe, 1947. 
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Farm Animals* The last enumeration of farm animals 
In Syria and the Lebanon took place at the end of Decem¬ 
ber 1938 with the following results: 


Animals 

No. 

(000s) 

Horses 

90.0 

Mules.... 

29.7 

Donkeys 

182.2 

Cattle and Buffaloes 

491.9 

Sheep 

3*079.9 

Goats.... 

2,631.0 

Camels 

80.2 

Pigs .... 

9.6 

Poultry 

5.147-0 


Source: Annuaire StafisUque (France), 1939. 

INDUSTRY 

The industries of Syria and the Lebanon are at present 
still on a very small scale, and the production of dour, oil, 
soap, and silk are the most important activities. 

OIL 

Before World War II Syria and Lebanon imported their 
petroleum products from Rumania, but after 1940 the 
©rosgpentMf Mtrotler m Syria ®t sSis Lilian (G.P.S.L.) was 
formed incorporating the National Petroleum Co., Socony- 
Vactram Oil Co. Inc., Shell Co. of Syria Ltd., Syrian 
Lebanon Oil Co. (S.L.O.C.), Soci£t<6 du Naphte, and 
Mourgue d’Algue. In August 1940 a plant for the refining 
of crude oil was built at Tripoli. This refinery treated 
100,000 tons of crude oil in 1941 and was able by 1944 


to double this quantity, thus supplying all the needs of the 
two countries, including fuel needed by the railways. In 
November 1945 certain American firms were authorised to 
build refineries on Lebanese territory. 

The following figures represent the quantities of crude 
oil shipped by the ‘Iraq Petroleum Co. from Tripoli in 
transit (in tons and thousands of Syrian or Lebanese 
pounds): 


Year 

Quantity 

Value 

1936 

2,029,562 

5*074 

*937 

1,824,205 

4,561 

1938 

2,208,504 

22,085 

*939 

2,105,033 

21,050 

1940 

923*244 

9,232 

194* 

— 

— 

I 94 2 

— 

— 

*943 

559 * 3*8 

15*526 

Source: Le Guide Arabe 

* * 947 - 


MINERALS 

The mineral wealth of Syria and the Lebanon is not 
large, due mainly to insufficient exploration. The Lebanon 
has produced iron for many centuries, and in the south of 
Lebanon lignite is found. Marble and other building 
material are found in great abundance. 

TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL 0 R ta AN § S ATIONS 

CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 

Damascus Chamber of Commerce: Damascus; Pres. M. 

SlOUFI. 

Beirut Chamber of Commerce: Beirut. 
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EDUCATION 


SYSTEM OF EDUCATION , technical institutes and universities. Literacy in the 

Syria and the Lebanon possess the framework of a com- | Lebanon is higher than, any other Arab country in the 

plete educational system from elementary schools up to I Middle East, whereas it is on a low level in Syria. 


Educational Institutions in Syria in 1944-45 



Public Schools 

Private Schools i 

To 

CALS 

School Grades 

No. 

Students 

No, 

« 

Students 

No. 

Students 

(a) Primary Education: 







AH Districts, ..... 

448 

58.756 

295 

36,488 

743 

95* 2 44 

except: Jebel Druze .... 


2,724 

44 

1,698 

75 

4,422 

,, Latakia .... 

125 

9,23s 

34 

2,581 

159 

11,819 

Total .... 

604 

70,71s 

373 

40,767 

977 

111,485 

(b) Secondary, Technical, and Teachers’ 
Training Schools: 







All Districts, ..... 

22 

5*594 

13 

1,446 

35 

7,040 

except: Jebel Druze .... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

„ Latakia .... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total .... 

22 

5*594 

X 3 

1,446 

35 

7,040 

(c) Higher Education: 







Damascus (City only) 

5 

540 

— 

— 

5 

540 

Total .... 

5 

540 

— 

— 

5 

540 

Grand Total . 

631 

76,852 

386 

42,213 

1,017 

119,065 


Source: Le Guide Arabe, 1947. 


Educational Institutions in The Lebanon for the Years 1942-45 


Types 

Number of Schools 

Students 

1942 

1943 

1944-45 

1942 

1943 

1 944*45 

Public ..... 

267 

24S 

308 

21,056 

22,854 

30,112 

Private ..... 

9S6 

(«> 

963 

73,608 

w 

71,526 

Foreign Institutes 

326 

326 

326 

43,654 

46,726 

45* o6 5 

Total 

L579 

(«! 

L597 

138,318 

(«) 

s 

146,703 


(a) Not available. 
Source: Le Guide Arabe, 1947. 


SYRIA 

COLLEGES AMD HIGHER INSTITUTES OF 
IBARmUB 
STATE UNIVERSITY 

DAMASCUS 
Founded 1924 

Rector: (Vacant). 

Deans: 

Faculty of Arts: (Vacant). 


Faculty of Engineering (Aleppo): M. Jabri, 

Faculty of Lam: Sami Midanx. 

Faculty of Medicine: Mourched Khader. 

Faculty of Science : Tavfik Mounajjed. 

Associate Colleges: 

Higher Teachers' College: Damascus. 

The Agricultural and Commercial Colleees will be 
established in 1948. 
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LEARNED SOCIETIES 
The Arab Academy: Damascus; f. 1919. 

President: Mohammad Kurd Ali. 

Secretary: Khalil Hard am Bey. 

Librarian and Acting President: Abd El Harder El 
Maghrib 1. 


The library contains 38,654 volumes, 2,783 MSS. 
Number of members 20; corresponding members 80. 
Prominent members of the Academy: 


Mouhammad Kurd Ali 
Fares El-Khouri 
Shekib Arslan 
Issaf El Nashashiby 
Taha Hussein 
Ahmed Amin 
Khalil Mitran 
Rida El Shabiby 
Abd El Aziz Al Maymani 


Philip Hitti 
Ernest Herzfeld 
Carl Brockelmann 
Louis Massignon 
H. A. R. Gibb 
Ign Kratchkovski 
Hassan Hussni Abd El 
Wahab 

Abd El Hay El Kattany 


Al Kaiima Society (Al Kalima Charities ): P.O. Box 107, 
Aleppo; f. 1924. 


President: Fathallah Sakk\l. 
Vice-President: Victor Assouad. 


Secretary: Abdallah Hallak. 

Treasurer: Joseph Massoud. 

Number of members 25. 

Publications: Al Kahmat (Arabic), Editor Fatallah 
Saooal. 


LIBRARIES 

Biblioth&jue National® Azzahirye: Damascus; f. 1880; Dir. 
Omar Rida Kahhaleh; Librarian Abd El Megid el 
Hassani; number of volumes 35,882; number of MSS. 
6,783. 

Biblioth&que National©: Bab El-Faradj, Aleppo. 

Library of the Arab Academy : Damascus; f. 1919; Librarian 
Abd El Harder El Maghribi; number of volumes 
38,654, number of MSS, 2,783. 


LEBANON 

COLLEGES AND HIGHER INSTITUTES OF 
LEARNING 

AMERICAN UNIVERSITY OF BEIRUT 
BEIRUT 
Founded 1866. 

President: Bayard Dodge, m.a., ll.d., d.d. 

Vice-President: Costi Zreik, ph.d. 

Secretary and Treasurer: George B. Stewart, b.a. 
Registrar: Farid Amin Fuleihan, b.b.a. 

Librarian: Mrs. Edith Laird, b.a. 

Deans: 

Arts and Science: Harold W. Close, ph.d. 

Medicine: James Oliver Pinkston, ph.d. 

Pharmacy: Rudolph Johannes Pauly, ph.d. 

Nursing: Miss Elizabeth Moser. 

Number of students: 2,286. 

The library contains 70,335 volumes. 

Publication: Social Studies Series (in Arabic); Editor 
Prof. Said Himadeh. 

Professors: 

Faculty of Arts and Sciences: 

Al Makdisi, Anis Ilyas Khuri, m.a, (Arabic). 

Close, Harold Wilberforce, ph.d. (Chemistry). 

Himadeh, Said B., b.c., m.a. (Applied Economics). 

Kurani, Habib Amin, ph.d. (Education). 

Jurdak, Mansur Hanna Jurdak, m.a. (Mathematics). 
Leavitt, Leslie Westbrook, mjC (Education). 

Malrk, Charles Habib, mld. (Philosophy). 

Smith, Byron Porter, pk.d. (English^ 


Soltau, Roger Henry, m.a. (Political Science). 

West, William Armstrong, ph.d. (Chemistry). 

Zreik, Costi Kaisar, ph.d. (History). 

Faculty of Medicine: 

Jidejian, Yervant David (Surgery). 

Kerr, Stanley E., ph.d. (Biochemistry). 

Khayat, George Bulus, b.a., m.d. (Internal Medicine) 
Krueger, Hugo Martin, ph.d. (Pharmacology). ' 
Nachman, Henry, m.d. (Pediatrics). 

Pinkston, James Oliver, ph.d. (Physiology). 

Sproul, Edith Elizabeth, m.d. (Pathology). 

Sahyun, Philip Faris (Pathology). [Histology) 

Shanklin, William Matthias, ph.d. (Histology and Neural 
Teel, Harold Morrison (Gynaecology and Obstetrics) 
Yenikomshian, M. D., d.t.m., and h. m.r.c.p. 

Faculty of Pharmacy: 

Pauly, Rudolph J., ph.d. (Pharmaceutical Chemistry). 
Associate College: 

International College: Beirut, Lebanon. 

Principal: Archie Crawford, m.a. 

Additional Teaching Staff: 

Associate Professors 31 

Instructors 69 

Lecturers 1 g 


UN1VERSITE SAINT JOSEPH 
BEIRUT 
Founded 1881. 

Rector: Rev. Victor Pruvot, s.j. 

Dean of the Faculty of Divinity: Rev. Fernand de 
Lanversin, s.j. 

Chancellor of the French School of Medicine and Pharmacy; 

Rev. Francois Dupre la Tour. 

Chancellor of the French School of Law: Rev. Pierre 
Mazas, s.j. 

Chancellor of the French School of Engineering: Rev. 

# Geoffrey de Bonneville, s.j. 

Director of the Oriental Institute: Rev. Ren£ Mouterde 

s.j. 

Departments of the University: 

Faculty of Divinity. 

French School of Medicine and Pharmacy. 

French School of Law. 

French School of Engineering. 

Oriental Institute. 

Oriental Library. 

Ksara Observatory. 


Faculty of Divinity 

Founded 1846 as a theological seminary, and established 
in 1881 as a university with the right to grant degrees. 
Chancellor: Rev, Jean-Baptiste Jannsens. 
Vice-Chancellor: Rev. Jacques Bonnet-Aymard, s.j. 
Rector: Rev. Victor Pruvot, s.j. 

Dean: Rev. Fernand de Lanversin, s.j. 

Librarian : Rev. Ren£ Mouterde, s.j. 

Number of students: 76 (1945-46). 

Professors: 

Abela, Charles, s.j. (Moral Theology). 

Andre, Georges, s,j. (Canonic Law). 

Capellos, Jean, s.j. (Philosophy and Greek Language). 
Doumith, Michel (Dogma and Syrian Language). 

Escoula, Aloysius, s.j. (Dogma). 

Galtier, Francois, s.j. (Theological Morals), 

Khalil, Aloysius (Dogma). 

Lanversin, Fernand de, s.j, (Dogma). 

Ligier, Aloysius, s.j. (Theological Dogmas). 

Mecerian, Jean, s.j, (Asceticism). 

Mouterde, Paul, s.j. (Sacred Scriptures, Hebrew, Syrian, 
and Coptic). 

Neryon, Gustave, s.j. (Church History, Philosophy). 
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French School of Medicine and Pharmacy 

Founded 18S3. 

Chancellor: Rev. Francois Dupre la Tour, s.j. 

Director of Studies: Paul Ponthus. 

Secretary: M. Francois Cremona. 

Librarian: C. Neyrin de Meons. 

The library contains 6,000 volumes. 

Number of students: medicine, 344; pharmacy, 57; 
dentistry, 82; applied chemistry, n; midwifery, 24; 
nursing, 31; preparatory students, 36; total, 585. 

Publication: La Revue Medicale dit Moyen Orient 
(monthly). 

Professors: 

Advier. Fxllion, 

Brousseau. Garnier, 

Chatellier. Giraud-Costa. 

ClAUDO. LYS. 

Comissot. Mauric. 

Corset. Neyron 

COSMIDES, F. POURSINES. 

COTET. SCHAEPELYNCK. 

French School of Law 

Founded 1913. 

Director: Prof. Jean Chevalier. 

Chancellor : Rev. Pierre Mazas, s.j. 

Librarian : Alexandre Abdel-Nour. 

Number of students: 570. 

The library contains 10,133 volumes. 

Publication: Annales de l*Ecole Frangaise de Droit de 
Beyrouth. 

Professors: 

Cardahi, Choucri (Civil Procedure, Penal Law, Maritime Law). 
Teilhac, Ernest (Political Economy). 

Tyan, Emile (French and Roman Law, International Law). 
Watrin, Germain (Constitutional and Ad mini strative Law). 

French School of Engineering 

Founded 1913. 

Director: Etienne Crausse. 

Chancellor : Rev. Geoffrey de Bonneville, s.j. 
Librarian: Joseph Chebeh. 

The library contains 5,100 volumes. 

Number of students: engineers, 142; graduates, 86; total 
22S. 

Publications: scientific and technical. 

Professors: 

Blampois, J., s.j. Langhade, Ernest. 

Cantagrille. Naggear, Joseph. 

Guilhermier de, J., s.j. 

Oriental Institute 

Founded 1933. 

(Formerly the Oriental Faculty, 1902-14.) 

Director: Rev. Rene Mouterde, s.j. 

Rector: Rev. Victor Pruvot, s.j. 

Librarians: Rev. Rene Mouterde, Rev. Paul Mouterde. 

The library contains 90,000 volumes, 2,800 MSS. 

Besides the classics the library contains books on 
theology, history, religion, and important publications on 
Semitic philosophy, history, and archaeology of the Near 
East; 250 European and Arabic periodicals are housed in 
the library. 

Number of students: 55. 

Publications; miscellaneous volumes. **Vol. I-XXV”, 
1902-45. 


LEBANON —(Education) 

Professors; 

Beaulieu, Armand (Oriental ArchPology). 

Boustany, Fquao fArab Literature and Institutions). 
Bovier-Lapierre, Paul (Phoenician Archaeology), 

Georr, Henry (Semitic Philology). 

Fleisch, Henry (Semitic Philology). 

Georr, Khalil (History of Arabic Philosophy), 

Kabbanx, Najati (Musulman Sociology). 

Mecerxan, Jean (Armenian Language, History, and Institu¬ 
tions). 

Mouterde, Paul (Aramenic and Hebrew Language), 
Poidebard, Antoine (Aerial and Archaeological Observations). 
Weyer, Paul (Ancient History of the Near East). 


Ks&ra Observatory 

Director and Meteorologist : Rev. Charles Combier, s.j. 
Seismology : Rev. Henry Destezet, s.j. 

Magnetism and Electricity: Rev. Jean Delpeut, s.j. 

Publications: Bidleiin Climatologique du Service, Meteor 0- 
logique , Bulletin Seisniologtquc provisoire (monthly). Section 
Mete0rologique, Section Magnetique, Section Seismologique, 
Climatologie Aeronauiique (annually), and various other 
irregular publications. 

EGOLE SfJFERIEtJRE DES LETTRES 

RUE CLEMENCEAU, BEIRUT 
Founded 1944. 

President: Gabriel Bounoure. 

Director of Arabic Studies : Nourredine Beyhum. 
Secretary: Georges Shehade, ll.d. 

Registrar: Charles Baz. 

Librarian: Mile M. L. Ph. Bianquis, ph.d. 

Deans: 

Geography : Maurice Feiret. 

Education : Khalil Georr. 

Associate College: Centre de Recherches math^matiques, 
Rue de Dames, Beirut. 

Number of students: 71 men, 40 women, total 101. 

The library contains 7,000 volumes. 

Publication: Cahiers Pedagogiques. 

Professors: 

Akl, Said (Arabic literature). 

Encgntre, Maurice (Philosophy). 

Gaulmier, Jean (Philosophy), 

Georr, Khalil (Arab Education). 

Robin, Pierre (French Literature). 

Sabbagh, Toufic (Education and Sociology). 

Herberlin, A. (French). 

Directors of Studies: 

Abdennour, Jabbour (Arab History). 

Beriel, Philippe (Economics and Geography). 

Cyr, Georges (Art History). 

Nsouli, Munir (Education). 

AGADEMIE LIBAfiAISE DES BEADX-ARTS 
RUE LAZARYEH, BEIRUT 
Founded 1942. 

President: Alexis Boutros, m.l.i. 

Vice-President: Mgr. Jean Maroun, ph.d,, m.l.i. 
Treasurer: Farid Trad. 

Secretary: Wad ad Cortas, m.a., m.l.i. 

Registrar: Raphael Cohen. 

Librarian: Aida Naufal. 
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Deans: 

Department of Engineering: Joseph Naggear, m.l.i. 
Department of Music: Nicolas Dale, ll.d., dip. du 

CONSERVATOIRE DE LA SOCL£t£ PHILHARMONIQUE DE 
MOSCOU. 

Department of Arts: Cesar Gem ay el, m.l.i. 

Associate Schools: Ecole d'Architecture, Ecole de 
Musique, Ecole de Peinture. 

Number of students: 130 men, 85 women, total 215. 

The library contains 3,500 volumes. 

Professors: 

Department of Architecture: 

Boutros, Alexis (Civil Engineering). 

Charles, Rene, dip. of arch. (Architecture), 

Chehab, Maurice (History of Art). 

Naccache, Henri (Mathematics). 

Naggear, Joseph (Engineering), 

Sara, Albert, ll.d. (Political Economy). 

Trad, Farid (Civil Construction). 

Department of Music: 

Avedian, Marie (Pianoforte). 

Cassel, Ernest (Violin). 

Dale, Nicolas, ll.d. (Violoncello). 

Elberger, Micha (Flute and Clarinet). 

HERCHENRbDER, LbONTiNE (Pianoforte). 

Karnaoukhoff, Alexis (Singing), 

Lazareff, Helene (Pianoforte). 

Levicka, Alevandra (Singing). 

Rago, Francois (Harp). 

Robilliard, Bertrand (Organ). 

Steiner, Mav (Percussion). 

Department of Painting: 

Gemayel, Cesar (Painting and Modelling), 

Manetti, Ferdinando (Painting). 

Markowski, Antoine (Graphs). 

Associate Professors 23 


MUSEUMS 

The National Museum of the Lebanon {Musie National)' 
Beirut; f. 1942; Dir. and Chief Curator Emir Maurice 
Chehab; exhibits: arms and statues of the Phoenician 
epoch; sarcophagus of King Ahiram (13th century 
b.c.), with first known alphabetical inscriptions; the 
collection of Dr. G. Ford of 25 sarcophagi of the Greek 
and Hellenistic epoch. 


LIBRARIES 

Bibliothfrjue Nationale de Beirut: Beirut; f. 1921; D-; r . 

Ibrahim Maouad; number of volumes: 40,000. 

Biblioth&que Orientate: University St. Joseph, Beirut; 
f. 1881; Dir. Rev. Rene Mouterde, s.j.; number of 
volumes: 90,000; number of MSS.: 2,800. 

Library of the American University: Beirut; f. 1866; 
Librarian Mrs. Edith Laird, b.a.; number of volumes: 
70 , 335 - 

Library of the French School of Engineering; Beirut; 
f. 1913; Librarian Joseph Chebeh; number of volumes: 
5,100. 

Library of the French School of Law: Beirut; f. 1913; 
Librarian Alexandre Abdel-Nour; number of 
volumes: 10,133. 

Library of the French School of Medicine and Pharmacy: 

Beirut; f. 1883; Librarian C. Neyrxn de M£ons; 
number of volumes: 6,ooo. 
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PLACES OF INTEREST 


TOURIST ORGANISATIONS 

The Tourist Season In Syria and the Lebanon. The 
Lebanon is one of the most beautiful places in the Orient, 
immortalised by poets and historians. Thanks to the 
excellent flying and shipping arrangements Syria and the 
Lebanon can be reached easily from America and Europe, 
and are only a few hours* journey from Egypt. The climate 
is most agreeable and a good road system allows con¬ 
venient and cheap access to the towns and tourist centres 
of any importance. The classical tour includes Beirut, 
Tripoli, the “Crac des Chevaliers”, Baalbeck, and Damas¬ 
cus. Sports, such as golf, yachting, swimming, and ski¬ 
ing in winter, can be enjoyed on the neighbouring heights 
of the Lebanon. Only eighteen miles to the north of 
Beirut, By bios shows the visitor a completely excavated 
necropolis, the most impressive ruin of an even older 
civilisation than the Egyptian. The best season to visit 
both republics is the late autumn and spring. 

SYRIA 

Aleppo 

Karnak (National Tourist & Transport Co.), S.A.E.: Rue 

Hotel Baron; f. 1945; Dir. Hussein Sirri Pasha. 
Peltours, S.A.E.: Khan Goumrouk; f. 1932. 

Transarabia: Rue Gulab; f. 1945; Head Office, Fouad 1st 
Street, Damascus; Dir. Souheil Midani. 

Trava Ltd. (National Company of the Lebanon and Syria): 
Rue Hotel Baron; f. 1943; Head Office, 55 Avenue des 
Francais, Beirut; Dir. Negib Bey Aboussuuan and 
Board of Dirs. 

Wagons-Lift Cook: Rue Gulab. 

Damascus 

Agence Hitti: Rue An-Nasr. 

Karnak (National Tourist & Transport Co.), S.A.E.: Rue 

Fouad ler. 

Peltours, S.A.E.: Imm. Orient Palace Hotel. 

Transarabia: Rue Fouad 1 er; f. 1932* 

LEBANON 

‘ Beirut 

doseph Abdou Aboujaoude: P.O. Box 650, Rue AHenby; 

f. 1941; Dir. Joseph A. Aboujaoude, 

Wagons-Lits Cook (O.M.V.S.A.B.): P.O. Box 85, Rue 
Allenby; f. 1931; Beirut Man. J. Dunham. 

Agence Hitti: Rue Maarad. 

Haddad’s Travelling Co.: Place des Canons. 

Nairn Transport Co. Ltd.: P.O. Box 262, Rue Chateau¬ 
briand; Dir. Norman Nairn. 

Peltours, S.A.E.: 51 Avenue des Francais; Dir. J. Balaila. 
$oci£t6 d v Encouragement au Tourisme: P.O. Box 778, Rue 
Allenby. 

Trava, Ltd. (National Company of the Lebanon and Syria): 
55 Avenue des Francais. 

Georges Elias Zakhour: Rue Chateaubriand. 

Riikallah Zarour: Rue Foch. 


Saida 

Abdallah & Saadeddine: Bouabet El-Chakrieh. 

Trans - desert car service operated, Beirut - Haifa - 
Damascus - Baghdad. 

ANTIQUITIES 

Damascus 

Damascus is thought to be the most ancient city in the 
world, having been already mentioned in the nineteenth 
century b.c. (Gen. xv, 2). The most important building is 
the Omayyid Mosque, which ranks in magnificence with 
the Dome of the Rock (Mosque of Omar in J erusalem) and 
in sanctity with the mosques of Mecca and Medina. The 
massive foundations and exterior colonnades are in like¬ 
ness to a Greek or Roman temple. During the early years 
of Christianity this building was the Cathedral Church of 
Syria, and in a.d. 634 the church was equally divided after 
the Arab conquests for the use of Christian and Moslem 
worship. In a.d. 705 the whole church was rebuilt and 
became one of the most important places of Islamic wor¬ 
ship. In 1069 the mosque was destroyed by fixe and in 
1401 its successor was ravaged by Tamerlane; the succeed¬ 
ing building was also destroyed by fire in 1893. Successive 
restorations failed to restore it to its previous splendour; 
even so, it remains today a structure of great beauty. To 
the Christian the street called Straight in Damascus is of 
great interest, as it was in this street that Saul of Tarsus 
lodged (Acts ix, 2). 

Palmyra 

Palmyra has since early times held the important posi¬ 
tion of intermediary for the trade between Mesopotamia 
and the Mediterranean. Alexander the Great’s conquest 
brought Palmyra into contact -with Greek influence, and 
the city was a part of the Seleucid kingdom. Historical 
records of Palmyra show that Mark Antony raided the 
merchants of Palmyra in 41 b.c., and that the city con¬ 
tained great riches when Hadrian visited it in a.d. 130, 
In 267 the famous Queen Zenobia, of half-Greek and half- 
Arab extraction, ruled an empire stretching from Persia 
to the Mediterranean, but her ambitions involved her in a 
war with Rome, and Palmyra was beseiged by the Romans 
in 272. The city was destroyed by Aurelian, later taken 
by the Moslems, and rediscovered in 1678. The most 
famous sights in Palmyra are the Temple of Baal, the 
Colonnade, the Monumental Arch, and many tombs of 
exquisite workmanship and great importance to the 
history of civilisation. 

Baalbeck 

Baalbeck is the ancient centre for the worship of Baal, 
and its acropolis was utilised after the Arab conquest 
as a citadel. The most important ruins of this ancient 
place are situated on the acropolis and contain some 
temples marked by magnificent columns and the Great 
Temple of Jupiter. 

Beirut 

The town was destroyed in 140 b.c. and rebuilt in the 
reign of Augustus. The city became an important centre 
of early Christianity and was one of the most celebrated 
seats of learning of the Roman Empire, The legend of 
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St. George and the Dragon is centred in Beirut, and 
it is said that St. George killed the monster in the city 
itself. 

Crusaders’ Castles. Between Tripoli and LataMa the 
fortresses built or repaired by the Crusaders are to be 
found, and the best preserved of the group is the “Crac 
des Chevaliers"', which is one of the finest specimens 
of medieval military architecture. The first Crusading 
castle was built on this site about mo, and in 1142 the 
Count of Tripoli ceded it to the Knights Hospitallers. It 
is from here that the Knights indicted a defeat on Nur-ed 


Din, and not even Saladin was able to capture it. In 
the thirteenth century the building was enlarged, and its 
present structure has suffered little alteration since then. 
Other Crusaders’ castles are at Safita, Marqab, and Sahyun. 

Antioch 

Antioch was founded approximately 300 b.c. by Seleucus 
I and was an important trade centre between East and 
West. Christianity is associated very early with the city; 
Paul and Barnabas resided here (Acts xv, 35); the term 
“Christians” was used in this city for the first time as the 
name for the followers of Jesus Christ. 
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THE PRESS 


SYRIA 

DAILIES 

Al-Ahali: Aleppo; Arabic. 

Ai-Alam: Damascus; Arabic. 

At-Baas-A: Damascus; Arabic. 

Al-Ahrar: Rue Rami, Imm. Abed, Damascus; Propr. and 
Editor Hachem Khankan. 

Al-Akhbar: Rue Rami, Imm. Abed, Damascus; Propr. and 
Editor Bassim Mourad. 

Al-Assi : Hama. 

Al-Ayam: Rue Fouad ler, Damascus; Propr. and Editor 
Nassouh Basil. 

Al-Baiad: P.O. Box 47, Damascus; L ^45; evening; Editor 
Elia Shagouri. 

AK-Chabab : Rue Wara El-Jameh, Aleppo; Propr. and 
Editor Mouhammad Talass. 

Al-Hawadis: Aleppo; Propr. and Editor Hussein C aa- 

BANI. 

Al-inchaa: Rue Hejaz, Imm. Koudis, Damascus; Propr. 
and Editor Wagih Haffar. 

AI-lrchad: Latakia; Propr. and Editor Mouhammad A. 
Hakim. 

Af-lstikai Al-Arabi: Rue Hammam El-Nasri, Damascus; 

Propr. and Editor Izzat Housrieh. 

AMttihad: Aleppo; Propr. and Editor Mohmoud Wehb£. 
Al-dabai: Saida; f. 1942; morning; Editor Solman Jaber. 
Al-Jihati: Aleppo; Propr. and Editor Fehmi Haffar. 

Al-SC abas: P .O. Box 339, Damascus; f. 1928; evening; 
Editor Najib Rayes. 

Al-Khabar: Latakia; Propr. and Editor Reyess and M. 
Mamiche. 

Al-Kifah: Rue Darwichieh, Damascus; I. 1939; morning; 
Editor Amine Said. 

AI-Laziquiah: Latakia; Propr. and Editor Mahmoud R. 
Haddad. 

Al-Liwa: P.O. Box 206, Aleppo; f. 1934; Nationalist Party; 
Editor Edward Noon. 

Al-Manar: Latakia; Propr. and Editor Adib Azar, 
AS-Sonri el Jadid: Homs; Arabic. 

Al-Wai Al-Kaoumi: Latakia; Propr. and Editor Ali 
Adib Haroun. 

Al-Wakt: Aleppo; f. 1924; organ of the Opposition Party; 

Propr. and Editor Taher Summaries. 

Alef Ba’a: Damascus; f. 1920; morning; Editor Yousef 

ISSA. 

An-Nasr: Place Marjd, Damascus; Propr. and Editor 
Wadih Sidawi. 

All-Nazir: Aleppo; Propr. and Editor Ahmad Combor. 
An-Nidal : Rue An-Nasr, Damascus; Propr. and Editor 
Sami Kabbara. 

At-Takaddom: Aleppo; Propr. and Editor Chukri 
Kneider. 

Az-Zaman: Rue Chouhada, Damascus; Propr. and Editor 
Rudolphe R£cati. 

Barada: Rue Chouhada, Damascus; Propr. and Editor 
Georges Far£s. 


Fata Ei-Arab: Rue Sultan Salim, Damascus; Propr. and 
Editor Maarouf Arnaout. 

Sada Sourya: Homs. 

Yeprad; P.O. Box 382, El Maari Street, Aleppo; f. 1927; 
evening; Armenian; Editors Dr. K. Boghossian and 
H. OUZOUNIAN. 

WEEKLIES 

Ad-Dad; P.O. Box 107, Aleppo; f. 1931; science, social, 
history, poetry; Editor Abdallah Hollak, 

Ad-Dastour: Aleppo; Propr. and Editor; Houssam-Eddine 
El-Khatib. 

Ad-Dounia: Rue Sandjakdar, Damascus; Propr. and 
Editor Abdelghani El-Outry. 

Al-Barid As-Souri : Aleppo; Propr. and Editor Fadel 
Assouad. 

Al-Moudhek Al-Moubki; Rue Kassaa, Damascus; Propr. 
and Editor Habib Kahal&. 

An-Nahda: Aleppo; Propr. and Editor Soubhi Basmaji. 

An-Nizam : Rue Fouad ler, Damascus; i 1928; Editor 
Fauzi Emin. 

Anwaar: Damascus; Propr. and Editor Housrieh ex 
Talass. 

As-Sabah ; Rue Salhie, Damascus; Propr. and Editor Ali- 
El-Ghabra. 


MONTHLY PUBLICATIONS AND REVIEWS 

Ach-Chahba: P.O. Box 377, Aleppo; social, political, 
educational, and literary; Editor Ignace Saad. 

Al-Hadiss: Aleppo; Propr. and Editor Sami Ratal. 
Al-Jamia Al-Islamia: Aleppo; Propr. and Editor M. Kahal, 

AI-Kalima: Aleppo. 

AI-Tamaddon Al-Islam!: Damascus. 

Revue de la Faculty de Mideelaes State University, 
Damascus; Arabic. 

Revue de rAcademie Arab®: The Arab Academy, Damas¬ 
cus; f. 1921; Islamic culture and Arabic Eterature; 
Arabic; Editor Khalil Mardam Bey. 

Revue de rordre des Aveeats: Damascus; f. 1935; Arabic; 
Editor Ibrahim Batal. 

Revue Juridique: Aleppo; Arabic; Propr, and Editor Nagi 
Zagati. 

Rissalat Ai-Oummaf: Aleppo; f. 1930; religion, philosophy, 
and ethics; Editor Pere Michael Agia. 

LEBANON 

DAILIES 

Ad-Diar: Rue Foch, Beirut; Propr. and Editor Hanna 
Ghosn. 

Ad-Dounia: Rue Patriarche Hoyek, Beirut. 

Al-Akhbar: Avenue Foch, Beirut; f. 1932; morning; Editor 
Yasser El-Adhamy. 

Al-Amal: P.O. Box 992, Rue As-Saifa, Beirut; L 1939; 

Chief Editor Elias Rababy. 

Al-Ansar: P.O. Box 15, Rue Abdel-Malek, Beirut; L 1943; 
Editor Hassan Itani. 
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Al-Bairak: Rue Boutros Karamd, Beirut; Propr, and 
Editor Youssef and Assaad Akl. 

Al-Balagh: Avenue des Fran9ais, Beirut; Propr. and 
Editor Mdlle Baker. 

AI-Ciiark: Rue Foch, Beirut; f. 1926; Editor Khairi Al 
Kaki. 

AI-Hadaf: Rue Faklireddine, Imm. de r Union, Beirut; 
Propr. and Editor Zouheir Osseiran. 

Al-Hadiss: Souk Bassoul, Beirut; Propr. and Editor Elie 
Harfouche. 

Al-Hayat: P.O. Box 9S7, Beirut; f. 1946; Editor Kamel 
Mrowa. 

Al-Houda: Avenue des Frangais, Beirut; Propr. and 
Editor Ahmad El-Sabeh. 

Al-lkdam: Ex-Restaurant Frangais, Beirut; Propr. and 
Editor Naim Moughsbghab. 

AMttihad Al-Loubnani: Souk Sayour, Beirut; Proprs. and 
Editors Zeidan, Boustani, and Keirouz. 

Al-Nahar: P.O. Box 226, Beirut; f. 1932; evening; Editor 
Walid G. Tueni. 

Al-Yom: Rue de l’Etoile, Beirut; Propr. and Editor Afif 
El-Tibi. 

All-Nidai : Rue de 1’Emir Bdchir, Beirut; Propr. and 
Editor M. Moukaddem. 

Aravod Arm. : Rue de 1 Hopital Francais, Beirut; Propr. 

and Editor Hrant Devedjian. 

Ar-Rawad: Souk Bassoul, Beirut; Propr. and Editor 
Bechara Maroun. 

Asia: P.O. Box 1036, Beirut; f. 1941; morning; Editor 
Muhamed Shuleayr. 

As-Safa : Rue de l’Emir Bechir, Beirut; Propr. and Editor 
Mdlle M. Aridi. 

Altag Arme’n: Rue Zokak El-Blat, Beirut; Propr. and 
Editor Haik Balxan. 

Band Al-Yom: Rue Maarad, Imm. Wakf El-Roum, Beirut; 

Propr. and Editor Rafik Sinno. 

Bairout: Rue des Capucins, Beirut; f. 1936; Editor Mou- 

HIDDINE NSOXJLI. 

U dour: Place des Canons, Beirut; French; Political Dir. 
Michel Chiha. 

Lissan III Hal: Rue de l’Ancienne Poste, Beirut; f. 1877; 
Editor K. R. Sarkis. 

L f Orient: Rue Trablous, Beirut; French; Propr. and Editor 
Georges Naccache. 

Nida-Af-Watan: Rue Moukhallissid, Beirut; Propr. and 
Editor Elie Ghoryafi. 

Rakits El Ahwal: Bab-Edriss, Beirut; Propr. and Editor 

S, F. Seif. 

Sad a El Nall da : Beirut; Propr. and Editor Farid Mou- 

BARAK. 

Saoilt Ul-Ahrar: Avenue des Frangais, Beirut; Propr. and 
Editor Camille Chamoun. 

Saout Ul-Chaab: Rue Allenby, Beirut; Propr. and Editor 
N. Chaoui. 

Telegraf: Souk El-Jdmil, Beirut; Arabic; Propr. and Editor 

T. and N. Metni. 

Monk Arme’ltian: Rue de 1 Hopital Frangais, Beirut; 
Propr. and Editor Tovmassian. 

WEEKLIES 

AWW: Saida; Propr. and Editor Hassein Al-Habbal. 

Khan Antoun Bey, P.O. Box 1126, Beirut; 
f. 1915; Propr. and Editor Kamel Esbier Goraydo. 


Ad-Dabbour: Place Assour, Beirut; f. 1921; Editor Michel 
Mokarzel. 

Al-Alam: Beit-Chabab; Propr. and Editor Michel Hayek. 

Al-Anbar: Rue Foch, Beirut; Propr. and Editor Robert 
Abela. 

Al-Asr: Saida; f. 1929; Editor Joseph F. Salame. 

Al-Asra r: Rue Emir Salim Gezazrly, Beirut; Propr. and 
Editor F. Midani. 

Al-Bassir: Rue Maarad, Beirut; Propr. and Editor A 
Hoss. 

Al-Hakika: Beirut; Propr. and Editor Kamal Abbass. 

Al-Hawadess; Tripoli; Propr. and Editor Loutfallah 
Khlat. 

Al-Hayat Ar-Riadyah : Rue Maarad, Beirut; Propr. and 
Editor Nassif Majdalani. 

Al-Jamhour: Place des Canons, Beirut; Propr. and Editor 
Michel Abi-Chahla. 

Al-Khatib: Rue Georges Picot, Beirut; Propr. and Editor 
Khairallah Chemali. 

Al-Makchouf: Rue Emir Bechir, Beirut; Propr. and Editor 
F. Hobeiche, 

Al-WadS: Zahl6; Propr. and Editor Chukri Bakhache. 

Ar-Rabiiah Ach Charkiah : Beirut. 

As-Sayad: Rue Allenby, Beirut; Propr. and Editor Said 
Freyha. 

At-Talaeb: Rue Fakhry Bey, Beirut; Propr. and Editor 
R. Kantar. 

Aztarar Arme’n.: Beirut; Propr. and Editor Agop Dayan, 

La Revue du Liban : Rue des Capucins, Beirut; French; 
Proprs. and Editors Ibrahim and Emile Makhlouf. 

Le Commerce du Levant: Rue Allenby, Beirut; f. 1929 
French; Editor Toufic Mizrahi. 

Le Journaliste Errant: Souk Ayass, Beirut; f. 1922; French; 
Propr. and Editor Alexandre Ryachi. 

Markad Al-Anze : Rue Moukhallissie, Beirut; Propr. and 
Editor Assad Saba. 

Zahl# A!-Fatal: Zahle; Propr. and Editor Nadra Alouf. 
Editor Assad Saba. 


MONTHLY PUBLICATIONS AND REVIEWS 

Ai-Adib : Rue de Damas, Place Debbas, Beirut; Propr. and 
Editor Albert Adib. 

A8-Machrik: Rue Huvelin, Beirut; f. 1898; Editor Pure 
Robert Chidiac. 

Al-Manara: Rue Noutros Boustani, Beirut; Propr. and 
Editor Imprimerie Amdricaine. 

At-Tarik: Rue Maarad, Beirut; Propr. and Editor Kadri 
Kalaaji. 

La Revue Juridlque: Rue Emir Aref Chihabi, Beirut; 

Propr. and Editor Youssef Sader. 

Les Cahiers de l’Est: Rue Mme Curie, Beirut; French; 
Propr. and Editor Camille Aboussouan. 


PUBLISHERS 

Lebanon 

Eastern Printing & Publishing House: P.O. Box 1036, 
Beirut; f. 1945; social and literature; Dir. Amin Ekbal. 
Imprimerie AmSricaine: Rue Boutros Boustano, Beirut; 
f. 1822 (Malta), 1834 (Beirut); Arabic theology and 
education; Dir. Henry W Glockler. 
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Imprinters® Catholique: Rue Huvelin, Beirut; f. 1853; ' 

theology, science, languages, archaeology, dictionaries, 
etc.; Dir. R. P. Coron. 

Joseph Sfesr & Sons: 37 Rue Gouraud, Beirut; i 1S91; 
theology, education, Arabic, English, and French; Dir. 
Joseph Sfeir. 

$oci£t§ d’Edition* da Guide Aratte: Avenue des Francis, 
Beirut. 

Les Lettres Francaises ( Societe d’Edition): Rue Maamari, ! 


-{The Press, Bibliography) 

Beirut; f. 1942; philosophy, technical, textbooks, litera¬ 
ture; Dir. Philippe Bianquis. 

LIhralrle AI-Ahiie: Rue de rAncienne Poste, Beirut; f. 
1905; Arabic history and literature; Dir. Ibrahim 
Jamal, 

The Sader Rlhani Printing €0.: Emir Aref Chihabi, Beirut; 

literature and law; Dir. Albert F. Rihani. 

Saikaly Bros.: Rue des Capucins, Beirut. 

Librairie & intprlmerle Al-Kacha¥: Rue Maavad, Beirut. 
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THE HASHEMITE KINGDOM OF TRANSJORDAN 


GEOGRAPHY 


FRONTIERS RIVERS 

The Hashemite Kingdom of Transjordan is bounded on 

the west by the River Jordan and the Dead Sea, on the Jordan originates at the confluence of the Xahr 

north by the Republic of Syria, on the east by the King- Bareighit, the Nahr Hasbani, the Nahr Leddan, and the 

doms of Traq and Saudi Arabia, and on the south by the Xahr Bamas. The first comes from the Marj Ayun and is 

Kingdom of E®ypt. the smallest of the four, whilst the others originate from 

° ° the slopes of Mount Hermon. The largest in volume is the 

MOUNTAINS Nahr Leddan, and the longest the Nahr Hasbani Shortly 

The central area of the kingdom is formed by a large after the confluence the combined waters enter Lake 

plateau which slopes down eastwards to the depression of Huleh at a level of about 6 ft. {2 m.) above sea level. 

Wadi Sarhan and Azraq. A general rise in altitude occurs Leaving this lake the river falls from sea level to the level 

before the descent to the Jordan Valley is reached. Part of Lake Tiberias, approximately 680-690 ft. {208-210 m.) 

of the eastern Transjordan mountain range slopes gradually below sea level, and passes through the hydro-electric 

down towards Traq in the east and Azraq in the west. works and descends into the Jordan Valley proper. The 

The south-eastern corner of the country is dominated by Jordan ends its course in the Dead Sea. 

Mount Tubeiq. The River Yarmuk originates in the three tributaries— 

Transjordan is roughly the shape of an isosceles triangle the Wadi Awerat, the Wadi Sfaellal, and the Wadi el 

in which a large portion of the central area is made up by Ehreir—which join at Maqarin. The Yarmuk joins the 

a plateau. In the south-western section of the country is River Jordan at Lake Tiberias, 

a range of granite mountains, extending along the Gulf of 
Akaba and joining the Jebel Shafah to the south. This 

range changes its direction at the opposite end of the Gulf LAKES 

of Akaba to the south-east, and follows the eastern shore 

of the Red Sea. Eastern Transjordan, known as the Lake Tiberias. This lake is about 14 miles from north to 

“corridor”, is shaped like a signpost attached to the apex south and a little less than 6 miles wide at its greatest 

of the “triangle”. A few of its mountains rise to 1,000 ft. breadth. Since 1932 the lake has been used as a reservoir 

(300 m.) above the general 2,000 ft. {600 m.) level of the for the hydro-electric works of the Palestine Electric 

plateau. Corporation, whose works are situated at the junction of 

From the south end of the Dead Sea as far as Fenan the the Jordan and the Yarmuk, on Palestine territory. It 

country is marked by slopes of limestone, and a large dyke- lies 686 ft. below sea level 

like ridge, which runs from Fenan to below Jebel Harun, 

consists of cliffs which rise up to 2,000 ft. {600 m.). The Tfid Head Sea. This is 48 miles long and 10 miles wide 

most striking feature is the escarpment which forms the at its greatest breadth. It has a maximum depth of 1,310 

boundary of Transjordan along the Dead Sea. The cliffs ft. and lies 1,286 ft. below sea level. Its level actually 

there range from 3,000 to 4,000 ft. (900-1,200 m.) in height. varies from time to time; in 1S65 it was 1,290 ft. below 

In the southern area the rift of the Wadi Arabah attains sea level, and in 1915 it was 1,269 ft. The balance is 

along its western edge an altitude of over 5,000 ft. (1,500 maintained by the evaporation of the waters from its 

in.). North-eastern Transjordan forms a part of a plateau surface. In 1930 a concession was given to the Palestine 

which extends northwards into Syria and eastwards to Potash Co. to extract valuable salts and potash from the 
Traq. waters of the Dead Sea. 


PEOPLES AND RELIGIONS 


PEOPLES RELIGION 

The overwhelming majority of the population are The official religion of Transjordan is Islam and the 

Arabs and the few minorities represented in the country majority of the inhabitants are Moslems of the Sunni sect, 

are Circassians, Shishans, Turcomans, and Persian Bahais. Other religious communities enjoy the free exercise of their 

religion. The population also includes about 30,000 Arab 
LANGUAGE Christians, 12,000 Caucasian Moslems, and 20,000 of 

The language spoken throughout the kingdom is Arabic. other communities. The Hashemite kingdom is the only 

Arab country which has Christian nomads among its 
POPULATION population, but these are indistinguishable in their 

The population of Transjordan consists of abont 340.000 wa >' ° f We and customs from tliek Moslem compatriots, 
inhabitants, of whom about 190,000 are settled and the 
rest nomadic or semi-nomadic. 
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TRANSJORDAN— (Histoky) 


HISTORY 


BEFORE 1914 

In ancient records Transjordan is first mentioned at the 
time of the Exodus, approximately 1446 b.c., when the 
Children of Israel entered the land on their way to Pales¬ 
tine. Moses is reputed to have died and been buried in the 
southern part of the country. The Israelites found a 
population of Semitic origin in possession of the country 
on their arrival, and it was only by warfare that they were 
able to establish themselves under their strong kings, 
David and Solomon. On ascending the throne in 1000 b . c . 
King David enlarged his kingdom by crushing the power 
of Moab, and later the Kingdom of Ammon was subdued 
by him. Only Edom was able to resist the attacks of 
King David’s forces, but being internally weakened by 
incessant raids of Bedouins on her territory Edom was 
later taken by the Nabateans. The Edomites fled from the 
country to Palestine, where, known much later as the 
Idumseans, they supplied the line of the Herodian kings 
of Jerusalem. 

The Assyrians conquered Syria, Palestine, and the region 
now called Transjordan between 810 and 783 b.c., but the 
Assyrian power was constantly threatened by the Bedouins, 
who created serious disturbances throughout their empire. 
At the fall of the Assyrian Empire in 626 b.c. the Baby¬ 
lonian Empire was fully established, but its efforts to 
subdue Palestine, Syria, and Transjordan were hampered 
again and again by the Egyptian Pharaohs. The Egyptian 
army conquered Syria and Palestine, but its conquests 
were annulled by the victories of the great Babylonian 
king, Nebuchadnezzar. The decline of the Babylonian 
Empire resulted in the rise of the Persian Empire, which 
in turn captured Syria, Palestine, and Transjordan. 

Between 521 and 485 b.c. a league of ten civilised towns 
was formed on the Greek model of the city State, in order 
to fight against the Bedouin attacks. This league numbered 
at times more than ten members, and included Damascus, 
Scythopolis (Beisan), Gadara (Umm Qeis, above the Yar- 
muk Valley), Gerasa (Jerash), and Philadelphia (Amman). 
The league lasted until the invasion of Alexander the Great 
in 333 b.c. On his death his empire was divided, and 
Transjordan, with Egypt and Palestine, fell to Ptolemy. 

With the Roman conquest, order and security were 
restored, the Greek cities were granted their freedom, and 
in 40 b.c. Herod, an Idumaean Jew, was made King of 
Judea. The friendship between Rome and Judea did not 
last long, and by a,d. 64 the whole of Judea was in revolt 
against the Romans. 

Through continuous infiltration the Nabateans became 
the dominating element of the population in Transjordan, 
and with the wealth collected they built places of artistic 
splendour, still discernible to-day in the ruins of Petra. 
Their first king was Aretas I, who ruled from his capital, 
Petra, at about 170 b . c . It was Aretas III (85-60 b . c .) 
who came in conflict with the Romans. The dynasty of 
the Nabateans ended with the death of Malchus III in 
a.d. io 6, when Ms kingdom became a part of the Roman 
province of Arabia. 

In a,d. 395 the Roman Empire was divided into 
eastern and western empires, the eastern being known as 
the Byzantine Empire, with Constantinople as the capital. 
As part of the Byzantine Empire the Levantine provinces 
enjoyed almost a century of peace until the resumption of 
the hostilities by the Persian Empire. 


Islam, the new faith of the seventh century a.d., speedily 
established itself m those regions, and with the residence 
of the Caliphs at Damascus, Transjordan came within the 
orbit of the empire of the Arabs; the Omayyad Caliphs made 
Transjordan their actual residence, and built many castles 
and palaces there. 

The coming of the Abbasid dynasty and the conse¬ 
quent removal of the capital from Damascus to Baghdad 
resulted in the rapid degeneration of Transjordan. Most 
of the castles and palaces established in the country fell 
into decay, and the pilgrim road which ran through the 
heart of Transjordan was replaced by the one running 
direct from Traq to the Hejaz. In the latter half of the 
tenth century the Fatimid Caliphs seized Egypt and 
declared themselves the legal Caliphs of Islam, being 
descendants of Ali and his wife Fatima, the Prophet’s only 
daughter. Transjordan, Palestine, and Syria came under 
their rule. 

In a.d. 1099 the Crusaders crossed the Syrian frontiers 
and established the Latin Kingdom, whose crown was be¬ 
stowed on Godfrey de Bouillon. It was he who led an 
expedition through Southern Palestine as far as Petra, 
The strong resistance of the Moslems resulted in the build¬ 
ing of fortresses and outposts in Transjordan. The great 
military qualities of Sultan Saladin made it possible to 
stem the infiltrations of the Crusaders, whom eventually he 
drove out of the Holy Land. On his death in 1x93 his 
kingdom was divided into a number of independent small 
States. 

In 1257 the throne of Egypt was occupied by the 
Mameluke Kutz, whose territories included Southern 
Palestine. Kutz was succeeded by Beibars, who used 
Transjordan as a strategically important defence point of 
his kingdom. The Turks under Sultan Selim the Grim 
crossed into Syria in 1516 and overran the region as far as 
Egypt in 1517. Transjordan once more obtained a place 
of importance in connection with the pilgrim road, and a 
civil administration and garrison were established at 
Shobek. The internal history of the country during the 
Turkish occupation until the beginning of the nineteenth 
century is mainly a story of tribal feuds and family rivalry. 
Then, in 1831, Mohammed Ali, the ruler of Egypt, declared 
war on the Sultan of Turkey, and his son Ibrahim Pasha 
invaded Syria in order to eliminate the Turkish rule there. 
By 1841 conditions in the Middle East were of a most 
disturbing character, causing the great European Powers 
to intervene and to restore Turkish rule in the disputed 
area. 

In April 1900 the building of the Hejaz railway started 
in Damascus and at the same time a branch line was 
constructed from Haifa. In August 1902 the line reached 
Amman and, later, Ma’an, after which the work continued 
for five years until it reached Medina. 


AFTER 1914 

On June 10th, 1916, the Arab revolt against the Otto¬ 
man Government began, and the Arab troops of the Hejaz 
attacked the Turkish garrison there. Part of the war was 
fought on Transjordan territory. In September 1918 the 
advance of the Allies continued without a stop beyond 
Aleppo and the Turkish frontiers. At the end of the war 
Transjordan was occupied by the Allied forces. In ri? 20 
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the Conference of San Remo entrusted the Mandate of 
Palestine to the British Government. On March 2nd, 
1921, the Emir Abdullah was invited to come to Amman 
after a series of preliminary conversations with high- 
ranking British officials in Jerusalem. The Emir was 
invited to be Emir of Transjordan under the general 
direction of the High Commissioner for Palestine, who 
represented the Mandatory Power. In September 1922 a 
memorandum from the British Government declared the 
exclusion of Transjordan from the article of the Mandate 
relative to the establishment of a Jewish national home 
in Palestine. One of the first tasks of the Emir's Govern¬ 
ment was the formation of a regular force, known as the 
Arab Legion, which was commanded until 193S by Col. 
F. G. Peake Pasha. Various revolts against the Govern¬ 
ment were successfully checked by this excellent force, as 
well as the Wahhabi invasion in August 1924. The Ma’an 
district, including Akaba (a former part of the Hejaz), was 
annexed by Transjordan in 1925. On February 20th, 1928, 
an agreement between the British Government and the 
Emir Abdullah was concluded in accordance with a 
declaration on April 25th, 1923, by the High Commissioner, 
which runs as follows: 

“Subject to the approval of the League of Rations, His 
Britannic Majesty will recognise the existence of an in¬ 
dependent Government in Transjordan under the rule of 
His Highness the Emir Abdullah, provided that such 
Government is constitutional and places His Britannic 
Majesty in a position to fulfil his international obligations 
in respect of the territory by means of an agreement to 
be concluded with His Highness." 

This agreement resulted in the enactment of the Organic 
Law, and a General Election for the Legislative Council 
was held. On April 2nd, 1929, the Emir inaugurated the 
first session of the Council, and the ratification of the 
agreement between the two countries took place in 
October 1929. At the outbreak of World War II Trans¬ 
jordan rallied to the cause of the Allies and placed the 
Arab Legion at the disposal of Great Britain. The Legion 
proved a worthy ally and did much valuable duty as 
guides in the desert, and played a decisive role in the 


success of the expedition in April 1941 against the ‘Iraqi 
rebels. In the operations of the Syrian campaign against 
the Vichy French, Transjordan’s forces captured Palmyra, 
Small units of the Arab Legion also took part in the North 
African campaign and fought with distinction at El 
Alamein. 

On May 25th, 1946, the Emir Abdullah was proclaimed 
King of Transjordan. A treaty of alliance between the 
United Kingdom and the Kingdom of Transjordan, 
whereby Transjordan was recognised as a fully inde¬ 
pendent State, was signed in London on March 22nd, 1946 
In the autumn of 1946 and again in September 1947 
attempts were made, under British sponsorship, to secure 
Transjordan's admission to the United Nations, but each 
failed owing to the disputed status of Transjordan as a 
Mandated Territory, and the reluctance of a number of 
member States, particularly the U.S.S.R., to accept the 
establishment of the Kingdom as a fait accompli. Trans¬ 
jordan is, however, a member of the Arab League. 

A treaty of friendship between the Republic of Turkey 
and the Kingdom of Transjordan was signed in Ankara on 
January nth, 1947. Another treaty, of an even more 
binding character, was concluded with ‘Iraq in June 1947- 

Negotiations for a revision of the Anglo-Transj ordan 
Treaty of March 1946 began in London late in January 
1948 and were concluded in Amman in March. 

The new Treaty, signed at Amman on March 15th, 
strengthens the legal independence of Transjordan _ in 
various ways. The British Government are pledged to give 
generous financial assistance on a basis to be agreed 
annually. Each Government agreed to concert defence 
measures in the event of an “imminent menace of hostili¬ 
ties" and to come to the other’s aid immediately in the 
event of war. 

The Treaty will remain in force for twenty years. Trans¬ 
jordan agreed, in the military annex to the Treaty, to 
invite Great Britain to maintain R.A.F, units at Amman 
and Mafrak, and to give British land forces full transit 

facilities. An Anglo-Transjordan Joint Defence Board to 

co-ordinate defence matters is to be set up. 
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THE GOVERNMENT 


THE CONSTITUTION 

THE CONSTITUTION OF THE HASHEMITE 
KINGDOM OF TRANSJORDAN 

(Published in the Official Gazette of the Kingdom on 
February 1st, 1947; translated from the Arabic text of the 
Official Gazette by the Arab Office, London.) 

Introduction 

(1) This law shall be called the Constitution of the 
Hashemite Kingdom of Transjordan, and its decrees apply 
to all parts of the Kingdom and shall enter into force two 
months after its publication (April 1st, 1947). 

(2) The Hashemite Kingdom of Transjordan is an 
independent sovereign State and Transjordan is a free, 
independent and indivisible and hereditary monarchy. 
Islam is the State religion. 

(3) Amman is to be the capital of the Hashemite King¬ 
dom, but can be changed to another place by special decree. 

(4) The flag of the Kingdom of Transjordan is to have 
the following form and dimensions: 

Its length is twice its width and is divided, horizontally, 
into three parallel equal parts, upper part black, middle 
white, lower green. It hears a red triangle on the side 
nearest the flagstaff. Its base is equal to the width of the 
flag, and its height equal to half the length of the flag, and 
inside this triangle is a white seven-pointed star that could 
be placed inside a circle, w T hose radius is a quarter of the 
length of the flag. 

Part I 

Th* Rights of the People 

(5) Transjordan nationality is defined by law. 

(6) All Transjordanians are equal before the law, 
irrespective of their status, language, race or religion. 

{7) Personal freedom is guaranteed. 

(8) No one is to be detained except according to the 
provisions of the law. 

(9) A Transjordanian has full liberty of movement 
within the Kingdom, and he is not obliged to reside in a 
particular place except in specific cases defined by law. 

(10) Dwellings must be respected and not entered except 
in cases provided for in the law. 

(n) Personal property cannot be requisitioned except 
for the public use and in circumstances defined by the law, 
provided that compensation is paid to those concerned. 

(12) No duties are to be imposed on any citizen, nor 
can movable property be confiscated except in the cases 
provided for in the law. 

(13) Compulsory labour is prohibited, but an emergency 
regulation can be enacted to provide for the following: 

(i) In cases of emergency, such as declaration of war or 
any other internal incident that threatens the safety 
of the public, i.e. spread of fire, floods, threatening 
epidemics. 

(p) Any person who has been sentenced by a court to 
imprisonment with labour to be performed under 
the supervision of an official body may not be trans¬ 
ferred and his labour allocated to any private person 
Ur corporation. " 


(14) Taxes are not to be imposed except by law. This 
does not relate to the fees which the Government might 
charge for services rendered by the Government, or for fees 
charged for the use of Government property. 

(15) Arabic is the official language of the Hashemite 
Kingdom of Transjordan. 

(16) The Kingdom safeguards freedom of religion and 
religious ceremonies according to the custom recognised 
within the royal Hashemite Kingdom of Transjordan, 
unless the exercise of such freedom endangers order or 
public morality. 

(17) The freedom of the people in expressing their ideas 
in speeches or in writing within the provisions of the law 
is guaranteed. 

(18) Transjordanians have the right to form any society 
or party, provided they come within the law. 

(19) Every citizen has the right to address the authori¬ 
ties concerned in matters that concern him and in matters 
relating to public affairs in the way provided for in the 
law. 

(20) All communications, whether by post, telephone or 
telegrams, are subject to secrecy and free from censor 
except in certain cases defined by law. 

(21) All communities and societies have the right to 
open and supervise private schools provided they take into 
consideration the public requirements mentioned in the 
law. 

Part II 

The Kisif and his Powers 

(22) (a) The executive powers will be vested in King 
Abdullah Ibn El Husein and his heirs. 

(b) The heir to the throne must be the eldest son. In 
case of there being no issue, then the eldest brother to 
the deceased King is to succeed, and in case there being no 
brothers, then the eldest son of the eldest deceased brother 
is to follow. 

In absence of any direct heirs as mentioned above, it is 
the duty of the two Houses of Parliament to elect a male 
member from the descendants of the ex-King Husein of 
the Hejaz. 

(c) No person who is mentally deficient may ascend the 
throne. The heir to the throne must be a Moslem of Moslem 
parentage. 

(d) The exclusion of those who have been debarred from 
their rights to ascend the throne, due to any of the above- 
mentioned deficiencies, does not affect their descendants. 

(e) The age at which the heir is entitled to ascend the 
throne is 18. In case of any vacancy on the throne when 
the heir has not yet attained that age, a Council is to be 
appointed by the Cabinet. 

(/) If the King is not capable of performing his duties 
because of illness, then his deputy or a throne council 
appointed by the King will carry out those duties. If the 
King is not capable of making such appointment, then 
this appointment will be made by the Cabinet. 

(g) Before the King's temporary . departure from his 
kingdom, he is to appoint a deputy or Council to carry out 
his duties during his absence within the provisions laid 
down by the actual decree of appointment. 
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[h) The King’s deputy cannot perform any duty except 
after taking the oath as under Article 23. if the Houses 
of Parliament are in session, this oath has to he taken 
before the Parliament, otherwise before a meeting of the 
Cabinet. If the deputy dies or becomes unable to fulfil his 
duty, the Cabinet will appoint a suitable person to take 
his place, provided he is more than 30 years of age. The 
Cabinet, however, can appoint any relative of the King if 
he is over 18 years of age. 

(23) Before the King performs any legislative duty, he 
must take the oath before the two Houses of Parliament 
in which he undertakes to comply with the Constitution 
and declares loyalty to his country and the nation. 

(24) The King is the head of the Kingdom and is not 
responsible to any one. 

(25) The King's approval is essential to all the laws 
which are executed under his supervision. He is not to 
alter, change or postpone those laws unless it is provided 
for in the Constitution. 

(26) (a) The King is the Commander-in-Cbief >of the 
land, sea, and air forces. 

(b) The King declares war and signs treaties after the 
approval of his Cabinet has been given. 

(c) The King issues the orders for new elections to the 
House of Parliament and summons the Parliament to 
meet, prorogues it or dissolves it according to regulations 
laid down by the law. 

(27) (a) The Cabinet is to be composed of the Prime 
Minister and other Ministers, not above five in number. 

(b) The King appoints the Prime Minister and may 
authorise him to hold one portfolio or more of the Cabinet. 
He also appoints the other Ministers after seeking the 
advice of the Prime Minister. He also has the right to 
authorise any of the Ministers to bear one or more port¬ 
folios of the Cabinet. 

(c) Duties relating to the Prime Minister and the 
Ministers of the Cabinet are laid down in regulations made 
by the Cabinet and approved by the King. The Cabinet 
is responsible for carrying out all the various duties of the 
State, with the exception of those duties in the Constitu¬ 
tion or any other law or provision which make those duties 
the responsibility of any other person or body. 

(d) Every Minister is responsible for the work of his 
department, and he is to consult the Prime Minister on 
all matters that are outside the scope of his department. 
The Prime Minister will confine himself within the authority 
allotted to him by law. Any matter outside that will be 
referred to the Cabinet. 

(e) All Ministers will sign the Cabinet decisions passed 
for action, and in matters specified by law the King's 
approval is necessary. These decisions are carried out by 
the Cabinet and by the Ministers, each according to the 
scope of his department. 

(28) (a) The Prime Minister and the rest of the Ministers 
are responsible collectively to the King for the general 
policy of the State. Also every Minister is responsible to 
the King for his department or departments. 

(b) The King may dismiss the Prime Minister or accept 
his resignation. 

(c) The Kong may dismiss the other Ministers or accept 
their resignations, according to the advice of the Prime 
Minister. 

(d) In the case of the dismissal or resignation of the 
Prime Minister, the other Ministers are dismissed or resign 
accordingly. 

(29) The King appoints the President and the members 
of the House of Notables or accepts their resignations. 


(The Govern mext) 

I30) The King grants the military and police ranks, 
unless he delegates those powers to another person. The 
King also grants decorations or other titles of honour. 

( 3 1 ) The sentence of death shall not be executed except 
after its approval by the King. The King has the right to 
reduce any sentence of imprisonment. In special cases the 
King may grant a pardon, but in cases of amnesty th*- 
approval of his Cabinet is essential. 

(32) The King carries out his duties in the form of Acts 

issued according to the recommendation by the Prime 
Minister or the Ministers. Those Acts will be signed bv 
the members of the Cabinet and approved on being signed 
by the King. - 

Part III 

The Legislature 

( 33 ) The legislative power is embodied in the Parlia¬ 
ment and the King. The House of Representatives is 
elected according to the election laws, in which adequate 
representation of minorities is secured. The term of office 
for the House of Representatives is four years. 

(34) The King opens the House of Representatives in 
person. Nevertheless, he may instruct the Prime Minister 
or any other Minister to represent him. 

(35) Nobody may become a member of the House of 
Representatives or the House of Notables if: 

(a) He is not a Transjordanian. 

(b) He claims foreign nationality or protection. 

(c) He is less than 30 years old for the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives, or less than 40 years old for the House 
of Notables. 

(*2) He has been declared bankrupt. 

(e) He is under control or supervision by authority 
of the Courts. 

(/) He has been sent to prison for a period of more 
than one year for a non-political crixno 

(g) He has a material interest due to a contract be¬ 
tween him and those concerned, unless this interest 
consists in his being a shareholder in a company 
composed of more than ten persons. 

(h) He is a lunatic. 

(i) He is a relative of the King in a degree defined by 
law. 

(36} The House of Notables shall be composed of half 
the number in the House of Representatives, including the 
President. The King appoints the members to the House 
of Notables according to the service they have rendered to 
the nation. 

(37) The term of office of the members of the House of 
Notables is eight years. Half of them may be chosen every 
four years by voting, carried out by the House of Notables 
itself. Any person who has not succeeded in being^ a 
member through voting may be appointed to membership. 
The term of office of the President of the House of Notables 
is two years. He is eligible for reappointment as President 
after that period, 

(38} The House of Notables meets during the meetings 
of the House of Representatives. 

{39) The House of Representatives meets at least once 
a year. 

{40) (a) The King has the right to call the House of 
Representatives for a usual session on the first day of 
November. If that day coincides with a holiday, then on 
the day following. The King has the right to postpone 
this meeting in an Act issued in the Official Gazette and 
for a period not exceeding two months. The date of the 
meeting must be defined in the Act issued. 
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(b) If the House has not been convened by the King 
on that day, then it meets by itself as if it had been officially 
convened. 

(c) The session of the House of Representatives lasts 
for three months. The King has the right to extend that 
period for not longer than another three months. 

(d) The House of Representatives may postpone its 
sittings according to its standing orders. 

(e) The King has the right to postpone the sittings of 
the House of Representatives three consecutive times. In 
case the meeting of the House has been postponed accord¬ 
ing to sub-section (a) the King has the right to postpone it 
twice more and for a period not exceeding two months. 

(41) If the House of Representatives is dissolved then 
general elections take place, and the new House meets for 
the first time in an extraordinary session within four 
months from the date that the previous House had been 
dissolved. This session is subject to all regulations of 
postponement as in Article 40. In any case, the session 
is terminated before October 31st so that the House may 
be able to hold its ordinary meeting on the first day of 
November. The King has the right to call the House of 
Representatives to discuss an extraordinary matter, the 
particulars of which must be communicated to the mem¬ 
bers in a royal Act before the meeting. 

(42) Every member of the House of Represent atives 
and the House of Notables has to take the oath of loyalty 
to the King, to safeguard the Constitution and to serve the 
nation, and to carry out the duties allotted to him 
adequately. 

(43) The King appoints a President of the House of 
Representatives for a period of one year, and has the right 
to reappoint him. 

(44) The Prime Minister has the right to vote in the 
House of Representatives and can also vote in the House 
of Notables, but the rest of the Ministers who are not 
members of either House do not have a right to vote, 
though they can address either House. The Prime Minister 
is not entitled to a salary for his membership in the House 
of Representatives. 

(45) Each House prepares its own procedure, which may 
not be put into force unless the approval of the King has 
been granted. 

(46) The presence of two-thirds of the members is 
essential before any decision can be taken on a matter, 
except when the question relates to postponing the session. 

(47) (a) Decisions of the House of Representatives are 
valid so long as they are supported by the majority of the 
votes of the members present with the exception of the 
President, who shall have a casting vote. 

(b) Nothing shall be changed in the Constitution unless 
the approval of two-thirds of the members has been pro¬ 
cured. 

(48) (a) Every law must be presented to the House of 
Representatives. After approval it is sent to the House 
of Notables and then submitted to the King for approval. 

(6) The budget is presented to the House of Representa¬ 
tives. 

(c) Clauses of the budget are taken and discussed separ¬ 
ately. 

(d) The House of Representatives has no right to increase 
items of expenditure while discussing the budget or laws 
relating to it, but it can suggest a creation of separate new 
laws which might create new items of expenditure. 

(e) During the budget discussion no suggestion may be 
accepted to annul any taxes that are in force. No sugges¬ 
tion may be accepted, which may involve any change in 


the structure of the Government by creating or abolishing 
new posts. 6 

(49) If either House twice refuses to accept a law, and 
the other House insists on it, then a committee is to be 
formed of the tw'o Houses, presided over by either Presi¬ 
dent. If the committee approves of the law, then the 
King’s approval is essential before it can be put into force. 
If the House of Representatives refuses to discuss the 
budget, the Prime Minister, with the approval of the King, 
will put it into force. 

(50) The King has to give his assent to all the laws 
before they are put into force, and a month has to elapse 
after its publication in the Official Gazette. 

(51) The King’s approval to a law can be given any¬ 
time during the course of one calendar year from the date 
of its approval by the House. He can either approve it 
in the form submitted to him by the House or return it 
unapproved, indicating the reasons for his rejection. 

(52) Any member of the House of Representatives has 
the right to raise the discussion with regard to any matter 
concerning public administration. 

(53) If the House is not sitting, the Cabinet, with the 
approval of the King, can put into force any temporary 
law with regard to any subject, provided those laws are 
not contrary to the terms of the Constitution. These laws 
will have the power of an ordinary law, but they must be 
put before the House at the beginning of its next session. 
Laws that are passed in this manner to fulfil obligations 
to His Majesty resulting from previous treaties or promises, 
are not put before the House. If the House of Representa¬ 
tives does not approve a temporary law passed during its 
absence, then this law will be submitted before the House 
a second time at the beginning of the next session, unless 
the Cabinet and King decide to withdraw it. The with¬ 
drawal of a temporary law is made by a declaration of the 
Cabinet with the King’s approval. This law will cease to 
function with effect from the date of that declaration by 
the Cabinet. 

If the House suggests any amendments to such tempor¬ 
ary law and the Cabinet with the approval of the King 
accepts that amendment, the law will be kept in force with 
that amendment. 

If the House of Representatives does not pass a tempor¬ 
ary law concerning treaties and promises made by the 
King, the Cabinet has the right, with the approval of the 
King, to make the necessary temporary law for that par¬ 
ticular object which will not be submitted to the House. 
Temporary laws which have been made for immediate 
items of expenditure will be submitted to the House like 
any other temporary law and the expenditure will be 
accepted; a revision of the law may be possible in case the 
expenditure has not yet been carried out, provided this 
revision will not affect any previous contract or right. 

Temporary laws have the same force as laws mentioned 
in Article 50 of this Constitution. 

(54) No member of either House can be arrested, nor 
can any sentence be passed against him, unless a majority 
decision from the House of which he is a member has been 
passed for his trial or unless he is arrested in the act of 
committing a crime. Every member has full liberty to 
speak within the regulations of the House, No measures 
will be taken against any member for the way in which he 
delivered his vote or advocated an opinion or a speech. 
The arrest of any member must be communicated by the 
Prime Minister to the House of Representatives with all 
the particulars of the proceedings that have been taken 
against him. 
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Part IV 

The Judicature 

(55) The judges of the civil and religious courts are 
appointed by the King. Their removal from office is 
subject to the regulations laid down by the Cabinet with 
the approval of the King. 

(56) The courts are divided into three: civil, religious, 
and special courts. 

(57) The status, decree, authority, and administration 
of all law courts are defined in laws and regulations accord¬ 
ing to the constitution. 

(58) The courts are open to everyone and are free from 
any interference in their internal affairs. 

(59) All courts sit in public, but courts may sit in private 
for certain cases provided for by law. The proceedings of 

those courts may be published, except those which are 
decided to be secret. All judgments are passed in the 
name of the King. 

(60) The civil courts shall have jurisdiction over all the 
people within the Hashemite Kingdom of Transjordan in 
all civil and criminal matters, including cases in which the 
Government is a party, with the exception of cases 
designated for religious or special courts by the Constitu¬ 
tion or any other law. 

(61) The civil courts shall have jurisdiction in all 
criminal and civil cases, provided that they are matters 
dealing with the personal status of foreigners or com¬ 
mercial matters, which the international law defines as 
belonging to the jurisdiction of another country’s law. 

(62) The religious courts are to have the following 
divisions: 

(a) Moslem courts; 

(b) Christian courts. 

(63) The religious courts are the only courts dealing 
with, the personal status of Moslems according to the 
Moslem Religious Procedure Act, dated October 25th, 
1333 (1913). This Act deals with the creation of a Waqf 
law for Moslems. The civil courts have the right of dealing 
with the personal status of a Moslem and a non-Moslem in 
a Waqf case (in which one of the parties is a non-Moslem) 
unless all the parties concerned agree to submit their case 
to the religious courts. 

(64) The religious courts are to derive their jurisdiction 
according to rules and regulations provided by the Islamic 
religious law. 

(65) The Christian religious courts are to be formed 
according to the regulations that are passed for this pur¬ 
pose. Those regulations are to include the personal status 
of individual Christians and relates also to properties 
belonging to religious bodies. 

(67) All special courts shall derive their jurisdiction 
from the regulations laid down for that purpose. 

(68) (a) If the Prime Minister wishes to have a legal 
point interpreted, upon which the courts have not com¬ 
mented, then such a point is to be put before a special 
committee formed for this purpose. 

(b) The special committee is composed of the Minister 
of Justice and two senior officials chosen by the Cabinet. 
This committee is to sit under the chairmanship of the 
Minister of Justice, together with two officials from the 
Ministry of Justice appointed by the high judicial council. 

(1 c) The decision of the committee on the different points 
submitted by the Prime Minister is to have legal effect 
provided it is in accordance with the Constitution and 
approved by the King and published in the Official Gazette. 

{d) Any other legal point is to be interpreted by the 
courts in the usual way. 


Part Y 

Administration 

(,6<ch Officials oi the Government of Transjordan are 
appointed to their term of office as decided by a special 
decree issued by the Cabinet and approved by the Kine. 

jf>) Government departments and administrative dis¬ 
tricts, with their programmes, decrees, procedure, and 
titles, are defined by a decree issued by the Cabinet and 
approved by the King. 

{70) The municipal affairs of the Kingdom are to be 
dealt with by the municipalities of each locality according 
to a special law issued for this purpose. 

Part VI 

Laws of the Hashemite Kingdom of Transjordan 

(71) Unless specifically mentioned in the above-men¬ 
tioned Constitution, laws that are in effect when this 
Constitution is declared are: 

(a) The Ottoman laws published on December ist, 
1914. 

(b) The regulations that have been issued by the 
Government of Transjordan since September 23rd, 
1918. 

Part YII 

Miscellaneous 

(72) The revenue of the country by way of taxes and 
otherwise is to be paid to the Ministry of Finance unless 
the law states otherwise. 

(73) No expenditure is to be made from public funds 
except by law. Estimates and expenditure are decided 
annually in a budget law, including income and expendi¬ 
ture estimated for that year. 

(74) The King's civil list shall be paid for from the 
revenue and is governed by the law relating to this matter. 

(75) The Cabinet, with the approval of the King, can 
lay down regulations for the purpose of administering 
expenditure of the public funds. 

(76) (a) All rights governing the lands under the control 
of the Government are to be vested in the King on behalf 
of the Hashemite Kingdom of Transjordan. 

(6) All mines and metals are put under the custody of 
the King on behalf of the Hashemite Kingdom of Trans¬ 
jordan. (This does not include any concessions granted 
earlier.) 

( 77 ) With the approval of the King , the Cabinet or any 
other authorised person has the right to: 

(a) be granted the rights of mining as stated in 
Article 76. 

(I?) An interest in the land, but only according to the 
terms of the regulation in that connection. 

(78) (a) The defence regulations shall be put into force by 
any person appointed for this purpose in case an extra¬ 
ordinary situation arises. 

(b) The King, on the recommendation of the Cabinet, in 
case a state of emergency arises, can declare martial law 
in all parts of the Hashemite Kingdom of Transjordan and 
can issue his order as circumstances require. 

Part VIII 

Repeals 

{79) The following laws and regulations are hereby 
repealed: 

Hie Constitution issued in 1928 and amended in declara¬ 
tions and laws No. 21 for the years 1938-39, laws and 
regulation No. 15 for the year 1940, and laws No. 9 for 
the year 1946. The repeal does not affect the legality 
of any previous Act passed according to the above- 
mentioned repealed laws, and are considered legal. 
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HEAD OF STATE 

King Abdullah Ibn Husein, g.c.m.g., appointed Emir 
1921, crowned king May 25th, 1946. 

Heir-Apparent; H.R.H. Talal (born at Mecca 1911). 

THE CABINET 

Prim© Minister and Minister 0! Defence; H.E. Tawfic 
Pasha Abu Rhuda. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs: H.E. Fawzi Pasha Mulqi. 
Minister of Education; H.E. Sheikh Amin Shanqity. 
Minister of Communications and Interior: H.E. Hashim 
Pasha Kheir. 

Minister of Agriculture, Commerce, and Supply: H.E. 

Sa’id Pasha Al-Mufti. 

Minister of Finance: H.E. Suleiman Bey Sukka, 

Minister of Justice: H.E. Falah Pasha Madadha. 

DISTRICTS AND CHIEF TOWNS 

Amman District: Amman. 

Ajlun District: Irbid. 

Baiqa District: Salt. 

Kerak District: Kerak. 

Ma’an District; Ma'an. 

DESERT AREA 
Amman District: Amman. 

DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATIVES 
Envoys Extraordinary and 
Ministers Plenipotentiary 
Afghanistan: Mohammed Pasha Fhuriki, Kabul (also 
accred. to Pakistan). 

Pakistan : (see Afghanistan). 

Egypt: Bah a ed Din Tukan Bey, Cairo. 

Great Britain: Prince Abdul Majid Haider, London. 
‘Iraq: Mohomad Ali Ajloqni Bey, Baghdad. 

Syria and the Lebanon : Omar Zaki Bey, Beirut. 

Turkey: Zeha Eldin Almohmoud, Ankara. 

POLITICAL PARTIES 

Hisb al-Sha’h (People's Party): Chair. H.E. Abdul Muhdi 
Pasha el-Shamayleh. 

Renaissance Party: Chair. H.E. Hashim Pasha Kheir. 
Al-Hisb al-Arabi (Arab Party): Chair. Dr. Subhi Bey Abu 
Ghaninah. 

THE LEGAL'SYSTEM 

Civil Courts. The Courts at present established in Trans¬ 
jordan are as follows: 

(1) A Court of Appeal at Amman, having jurisdiction 
±0 hear appeals from all lower Courts in Trans¬ 
jordan, 

(2) Courts of First Instance, having jurisdiction in 
criminal matters where the maximum punishment 
which can be awarded is imprisonment for more 
than three years or a fine, and in civil matters where 
the value of the subject matter of the action exceeds 
£P. 50. 

These Courts are established in Amman, Irbid, and Kerak. 
Members of Courts of First Instance proceed to places 
where Magistrates* Courts only are in existence in order, 
when necessary, to constitute Courts of First Instance in 
those places, thereby saving litigants and others concerned 
the trouble and expense of coming to the headquarters of 
a Court of First Instance. 

{5} Magistrates' Courts, having jurisdiction in criminal 
eases where the maximum punishment which can 
be awarded is imprisonment up to three years or a 
fine, and in civil cases where the value of the subject 


matter of the action is not more than £P. 50, 
although if the parties agree in writing the Courts 
have jurisdiction up to any amount. 

Magistrates’ Courts are established in Amman, Irbid, 
Kerak, Salt, Jerash, Ajlun, Madaba, Tafileh, and Ma'an. * 

Sharia Courts. Sharia Courts have jurisdiction to deal 
with personal status cases of Moslems. This jurisdiction 
was and still is in Transjordan exercised in accordance 
with the provisions of the Ottoman Law of Procedure 
of the Moslem Religious Courts of October 25th, 1913. 
By personal status is meant matters concerning the per¬ 
sonal and domestic relations of parties, such as marriage, 
divorce, alimony, maintenance, guardianship, legitimiza¬ 
tion, and adoption of minors, interdiction, succession, wills, 
and legacies. These Courts also have jurisdiction in cases 
of “diya” (blood money), and of Waqf cases (pious 
foundations). 

Religious Community Council Courts. In addition to the 
Sharia Courts there were certain Courts known as the 
Courts of the Religious Community Councils, which exer¬ 
cised in respect of the various non-Moslem religious com¬ 
munities dwelling within the Ottomon Empire much the 
same jurisdiction as that exercised by the Sharia Courts. 
Each separate community had its own council, which had 
power to set up a court with jurisdiction to hear personal 
status cases arising between members of the particular 
religious community concerned. The jurisdiction of these 
Courts is now set out in the Non-Moslem Religious Com¬ 
munity Councils Law passed in 1938. 

Tribal Courts. Tribal Courts have jurisdiction: 

(1) In all cases of whatever nature between members 
of the nomadic tribes, with the exception of 

(a) cases relating to the ownership and possession 
of immovable property; 

(b) cases which the O.C. Arab Legion, or any per¬ 
son deputed by him, is of the opinion that they 
should be referred to the Civil Courts. 

(2) All cases of “diya**, “ard”, “Kaflhat Al-Wajh** 
(horse partnership), and cases appointing place of 
“Jala”, in circumstances where the Governor is of 
the opinion that the parties thereto, by ancient 
custom, follow tribal procedure, if such cases occur 
between members of nomadic and non-nomadic 
tribes, or between members of non-nomadic tribes. 
Tribal Courts are at present established in Amman, 
Irbid, Kerak, Ma’an, and the Desert Area. The 
Tribal Court of Appeal has exclusive jurisdiction to 
hear and decide finally all civil and criminal matters 
coming before it on appeal from Tribal Courts in 
accordance with the terms of the Tribal Courts* 
Law, 1936. 

Special Courts. The only Special Court at present work¬ 
ing in Transjordan is the Land Settlement Court, which is 
a travelling court and is set up in districts which are 
declared to be land settlement areas under the terms of the 
Land Settlement Law, 1933. 

COURT OF APPEAL 

(Civil Courts) 

President: Mosa Bey Sakit. 

Members: Fewaz Bey El Russan, Bashir Bey Shuriqi, 
Abdullah Bey Nusier, Ahmad Bey Dahir, Salah 
Bey Togan. 

Attorney-General: Saba Bey Akasha. 

President of Court of First Instance, Amman: (Vacant). 
Chief Justice of the Moslem Religious Courts: Sheikh 
Amin Shanqity. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


AIR LINES , 

Arab Airways Association Lid.: P.O. Box i, Amman; | 
feeder lines to Syria, Lebanon, 'Iraq, Palestine, Egypt, . 
and Cyprus; Man. Dir. R. T. Ledger, m.b e.; Chair J of | 
Board Ibrahim Bey Mango. j 

RAILWAYS j 

A total of 281 miles of the Haifa-Damascus line (the I 


Hejaz Railway) pass through Transjordan, with stations 
at Amman and Ma’an, and with conn actions 4 o Saudi 
Arabia. 

ROADS 

A total of 1,470 miles of good asphalted roads link 
Amman with all parts of the State and with the neighbour¬ 
ing countries. 


THE ECONOMIC LIFE 


STATISTICAL SURVEY 


Principal Sources of Recorded Imports 

(£P.) 


Country 

1938 

1942 

1946 

Palestine 

46,347 

279,640 

752,642 

Syria 

175,670 

207,579 

691,126 

'Iraq 

109,338 

248,090 

841.492 

Egypt . 

37,388 

123,191 

253*735 

Great Britain . 

36,154 

32,160 

1,012,710 

U.S.A. . 

21,696 

148,019 

801,531 

Other Countries 

594*359 

956,053 

2*253,997 

Total 

1,020,952 

1 * 994*732 

6,607,233 


Source: Transjordan Government. 


Principal Destinations of Recorded Exports 
(£P.) 


Country 

1938 

1942 

1946 

Palestine 

444*523 

741,647 

L 5 * 7*°56 

Syria 

27,677 

1,134 

502,191 

‘Iraq . . . , 

199 

— 

4 * 57 <> 

Saudi Arabia . . ; 

(a) 

1,381 

9*463 

Other Countries 

_ t 

(a) 

(a) 

10,891 

Total 

472,399 

744,162 

2,044,171 


(a) Rot available. 


A considerable traffic in goods and animals takes place 
illicitly in the central and southern areas adjoining 
Palestine and Saudi Arabia respectively. 

Principal Imports and Exports. The principal com¬ 
modities exported are: sheep, goats, cattle, samneh, fresh 


vegetables, raisins, grapes, cereals, skins and hides, wool, 
mineral substances, crude phosphates. 

The principal imports are: animals, sugar, rice, coffee, 
flour, confectionery, tea, soap, olive oil, vegetable oil, 
petrol, kerosene, clothing (wool, cotton, and silk), head- 
gear, boots and shoes, iron, timber, and paper. 

Area and Population. Transjordan is 34,740 sq. miles 
in area. The population is estimated to be about 340,000. 
Amman, the capital, has about 20,000 inhabitants. Other 
large towns are Irbid, Salt, and Ma’an. 

Currency. £P.x (Palestine pound) =£1 sterling. When 
Palestine's large sterling balances were blocked in London 
on February 22nd, 1948, and Palestine left the sterling 
area, Transjordan, whose currency is identical with that 
of Palestine, followed suit automatically. It was, however, 
officially announced that Transjordan would return to the 
sterling area as soon as possible, with its own currency 
system. 

Government Finance. 


Revenue and Expenditure 
(£P.ooos) 


Year 

Revenue 

Expendi¬ 

ture 

1937-38 

459 

463 

1938-39 

738 

730 

* 94 *-42 

1,284 

1,346 

1943-44 

2,613 

2,620 


BANKING 

Arab Bank Ltd.: Amman; Head Office: Jerusalem, Pales¬ 
tine; f. 1934; cap. £P. 1,000,000; res. fund £P. 1,200,000; 
brs. at Irbid; Chair. Abdul Hameed Shoman; Man, 
(Amman) Rifaat Sidqi Rimer. 

Ottoman Bank: Amman; Head Office: Galata, Istanbul; 
f. 1863; -cap. £10,000,000; p.u. cap. £5,000,000; res. 
fund £1,250,000; dep. £60,363,000. 
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Arab National Bank: P.O. Box 35, Amman; 1 1943; cap. 

£P. 1,000,000; res. fund £P. 492,000; br. at Irbid; Dir. 

Abdil-Karim Alkhass. 

There is also an Agricultural Bank which is controlled 
and financed by the Government. 

AGRICULTURE 

Out of the 34,740 sq. miles comprising the Hashemite 
kingdom, 1,925,000 acres are cultivable and 20,585,000 
acres are uncultivable. Practically the whole of the cultiv¬ 
able country is under cultivation. The kingdom is essenti¬ 
ally an agricultural country producing a large variety of 
crops, especially vegetables, wheat, maize, barley, and 
sesame. 

Cattle breeding forms an important part of the king¬ 
dom’s economic life, and a large part of the cattle reared 
are exported to the neighbouring countries. The farming 
system generally is very dependent on the annual rainfall 
and shows a decrease from north to south. The principal 
livestock have been estimated as follows in recent years: 


Livestock 

(000s) 


Type 

1938 

1941 

*943 

Horses 

5*5 

5 *fi 

6.4 

Mules 

1.5 

1.6 

1.8 

Donkeys . 

24.5 

30.0 

30.0 

Camels 

4.7 

7.0 

6.0 

Sheep 

200.4 

328.0 

200.0 

Cattle 

52.7 

59-0 

53-0 

Goats 

393.6 

512.0 

324*0 


Economic Life, Education) 

INDUSTRY 

Transjordan owns the following industrial establish¬ 
ments: two tobacco factories, three distilleries, two maca¬ 
roni factories, four cloth-weaving factories, four starch 
factories, one jam factory, and one leather factory. 


MINERALS 


Much of the real mineral wealth of Transjordan has not 
yet been fully assessed, but recent investigations have 
shown the possibilities of iron ore, copper ore, and man¬ 
ganese. Ochre deposits and gypsum, kaolin and silica 
sand have, together with crude phosphates, already been 
commercially utilised. 


Minerals exported in 1945 included: 

{ Kaolin 1 For manufacture of fire- 
Silica sand I bricks, pottery, alumin- 
Ochre | ium sulphate, glass 
Manganese J pigments, etc. 

4,867 tons crude phosphates for conversion. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL ORGANISATIONS 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

Amman Chamber of Commerce: f. 1923; Pres. M. Sabri 
Tabaa; Hon. Sec. Mahmoud Rafik Salah; 187 mems.; 
Publ. monthly bulletin (in Arabic). 


EDUCATION 


SYSTEM OF EDUCATION 

Education in Transjordan may be divided into two parts. 
The one consists of Government schools, which are run 
by the Ministry of Education and are scattered all over 
the country; these provide elementary and secondary 
education and are open to all pupils of school age. The 
other part consists of missionary schools directed by 
foreign philanthropic ogranisatlons with branches ii 
main centres of the country. 

COLLEGES AND HIGHER INSTITUTES OF 
LEARNING 

THE ISLAMIC HIGHER COLLEGE, AMMAN 

The purpose of this new college, which is to open late 
in 1948, is to provide in Transjordan education beyond 
that given in the secondary schools. A licentiate certifi¬ 
cate will he granted, to those who satisfactorily complete 
their studies. All branches of study and learning are 
included in the syllabus, but special emphasis is placed 


on Islamic and Arabic studies. The Dean and Faculty 
have not yet been selected. 

HIGHER SCHOOLS 

Anglican Bishops* Secondary School: Amman. 
Government Secondary Schools: Kerak, Irbid, Salt, 
Amman. 

CULTURAL SOCIETIES 

The British Council: Amman; Regional Head Office: 61 
Princess Mary Avenue, Jerusalem, Palestine; the work 
of the Council includes lectures, film shows, etc.; a 
number of scholarships to the United Kingdom are 
given each year, and visitors, including officers of the 
Arab Legion, are sent to England on a six-weeks* visit; 
Rep. John B. S. Jardine; Asst. Rep. James Living¬ 
stone. 

LEARNED SOCIETIES 
King Husein Club: Amman. 

Al Nadwa Ai Adabia (Club of Literature): Amman. 
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TRANSJORDAN— (Places of Interest, The Press, Bibliography) 


PLAGES OF INTEREST 


ANTIQUITIES 

Transjordan, the land east of the River Jordan, has 
since ancient times served as a crossroad between the 
continents of Asia and Africa, and was thus the scene of 
many battles. In Graeco-Roman times its cities (the most 
notable being Jerash, now' noted for its fine ruins) played 
an active role in commerce and culture. Another centre 


THE 


DAILIES 

AI-’Ahd: Amman; Propr. H.E. Suleyman al-Nabulsi, 
AMazIra: Amman; f. 1940; morning; Editor Taxsi Dubian. 
AI-Jihad: Amman; organ of the Renaissance Party. 
Al-Misr: Amman. 

Al-Na$y: Amman; political, economic, and literary; Editor 
SUBHI KUTUB. 


of great antiquity is Petra, where palaces and temples 
■were hewn out of rock. The city achieved a marked 
eminence under the Nabateans. 

For antiquarians, Transjordan is practically virgin soil, 

and there are immense opportunities for archaeological 
research among its ruins. 


PRESS 


Ai-Urdun: Amman; political, economic, and literary; 
Editor Khalil Nasir. 

At-Wafa: Amman; political, economic, and literary 
Editor Subhi Zeid. 

PERIODICAL 

Al-Raid: Amman; Editor Amin Abu Shaar. 
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THE REPUBLIC OF TURKEY 


GEOGRAPHY 


FRONTIERS 

Turkey in Europe (Thrace) is bounded on the north by 
the Black Sea, on the north-west by Bulgaria and Greece, 
on the west by the iEgean Sea, and on the south by the 
Mediterranean. 

The frontiers of Turkey in Asia (Anatolia) inarch with 
those of Syria and ‘Iraq on the south, and meet Iran in the 
east. In the north-east the country has a common frontier 
with the Soviet Union. The European and Asiatic coasts 
of Turkey are divided by the Dardanelles, the Sea of Mar¬ 
mara, and the Bosphorous. 


Boundaries 


With Bulgaria . 

km. 

200 

,, Greece 

204 

„ Russia 

* 59 i 

,, Iran 

* 470 

„ 'Iraq 

• 378 

,, Syria 

• 789 

Total 

• 2,632 

Coast 

Black Sea. 

• L 54 $ 

Bosphorus 

34 

Dardanelles 

52 

iEgean Coast . 

* 2,377 

Mediterranean . 

• 1 , 5^0 

(Note.— 100 km. =62 miles approx. 


mountains 


The high plateau of Anatolia is Ml of undulations, and 
is completely surrounded by mountains. Mount Ararat, 
16,920 ft. (5,157 m.), is situated on the Turkish frontier 
facing Russia and Iran. Other mountains vary between 
9,800 ft. and 11,500 ft. (3,000 m. and 3,500 m.). The 
highest point of the plateau of Anatolia is the Mount of 
Ercias, approximately 13,100 ft. (4,000 m.) in height. 


RIVERS 


Principal rivers, 

62 miles approx.). 

Rivers km. 

Aras - * • 435 

Botan . - .226 

Biiyuk Menderes . 215 
Ceyhan . . • 474 


km. in length (100 km. = 

Rivers km. 

Gediz . . 35 ° 

Gdksu . . 245 

KeUrit . . 356 

Kizilirmak . .1151 


more than 200 


Rivers 

km. 

fekerek , 

. 276 

<Joruh 

• 36S 

Delice 

• 30S 

Dicle 

• 452 

Firat 

• 953 


Rivers km. 

Murat . * 614 

Piri suyu . . 235 

Seyhan . .516 

Ye$iiirmak. ,416 

Zamanti suyu . 296 


LAKES 

Principal lakes, more than 50 sq. km* 


Lakes 

Area 
(sq. km.) 

Elevation 

(metres) 

Van 

3-764 

1,720 

Tuz 

1,620 

899 

Bey^ehir 

651 

1,116 

Egirdir . 

5 i 7 

924 

Iznik . 

20S 

80 

Manyas 

178 

20 

Burdur . 

176 

§45 

Aci 

157 

836 

Apolyont 

156 

10 

Sugla . . 1 

125 

1,040 

Cildir . 

120 

1*959 

Akhisar 

105 

990 

Eber 

104 

995 

Er^ek . 

100 

1,890 

Amik . 

ICO 

140 

Hazar . 

70 

U 55 

Bala 

65 

— 

Kdycegii 

52 

— 

Qavu^u 

5 i 



(100 sq. km. =38.6 sq. miles. 1,000 m.=3,280.8 ft.) 

HARBOURS 

The principal harbonrs of Turkey are at Istanbul, Izmir, 

Iskenderun, Mersin, Samsun, and Trabzon. 

All maritime transportation and port services of Turkey 
are a monopoly of and handled by the General Administra¬ 
tion of the State Maritime Routes and Ports Exploitation. 

Devlef Dtnizyollari vs Limanlari Iffetme Beitei MldSriOgfl 

(State Shipping Administration): Galata, Istanbul; 
f. 1843; operates passenger and cargo traffic, harbours! 
and shipyards and docks; Gen. Dir. Yusuf Ziya Brzin 

IRRIGATION 

There has not been much irrigation carried out in Turkey. 
A groa.U irrigation scheme in the neighbourhood of Konya 
has been in operation for some time, but there is nothing 
else of note. 
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TURKEY— (Peoples and Religions) 


PEOPLES AND RELIGIONS 


PEOPLES 

The Turkish population is fairly homogeneous from the 
ethnological point of view. Of the population of the 
Republic, approximately 95 per cent are Turks and speak 
Turkish. The rest are mainly Greeks, Armenians, Arabs, 
Jews, Circassians, Albanians, and Bulgarians. These 
minorities are an indigenous part of the Turkish population. 

LANGUAGES 

Turkish is spoken throughout the Republic, but French, 
English, and German are understood in most of the larger 
towns. Up to 1926, Turkish, which is of Turanian origin, 
was written in Arabic script, but in that year the Latin 
alphabet was made compulsory in official correspondence 
and in 1928 for universal use. 


POPULATION 

According to the general Census of 1945 Turkey then 
had a population of 18,860,222. 

RELIGIONS 

The Turkish Republic has been a lay State since 1928. 
No religion therefore has primacy, but Islam is the religion 
of the majority of the population. Turkish is now used 
in nearly all mosques instead of liturgical Arabic. 


Population by Religion 
(1935 Census) 


Religion 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Moslems 

7,790,830 

S,°47,S43 

15.338,673 


Non-Moslems 


Christians: 

Roman Catholics 
Orthodox . 
Protestants 
Gregorians. 
Christians . 
Armenians. 

14.337 
5b,34i 
4,118 
i 19,960 

2.315 
5.270 

17,818 

68,705 

4,368 

24,566 

2,410 

5.959 

32,155 

125,046 

8,486 

44.265 

4,725 

11,229 

Total . 

102,341 

123,826 

226,167 

J ewish 

30,813 

41,917 

78,730 

Having no Religion 

352 

207 

559 

Others . 

5.988 

6,977 

12.965 

Total of Non- 
Moslems 

145.494 

172,927 

318,421 

Unknown 

18S 

168 

356 

Grand Total . 

7,936,512 

8,220,938 

16,157,450 
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TURKEY— (History) 


HISTORY 


BEFORE 1914 

The priceless monuments and relics of bygone civilisa¬ 
tions found in Anatolia date back as far as 6,000 years ago. 
In chronological order, starting from the stone and copper 
ages, the civilisations may be classed as follows: the Hittite 
civilisation (2000-1200 b.c.) and contemporary with it, but 
of a shorter duration, the Hurri-Mitanni and Urartu civi¬ 
lisations, followed by the Phrygian civilisation (1200-600 
b.c.) and the Lydian civilisation (800-500 b.c.), which was 
an eclectic compound of Asiatic and iEgean cultures. This 
period was followed by the Ionian civilisation (700 b.c.), 
which was superseded by the Byzantine civilisation a 
thousand years later, after passing through distinctive 
Greek and Roman phases. Finally, early in the thirteenth 
century a.d., came the Turkish civilisation. 

The Turkish people coming from Central Asia established 
their domination on the remains of the Abbasid regime. 
By 1340 the Turks, under the leadership of Orkhan, the 
younger son of Osman (the original invader from Central 
Asia), had captured the whole of Anatolia. By the end 
of the century they had already begun their advance into 
the Balkans. Their advance was checked by Tamerlane’s 
conquest of Anatolia, but his death very shortly after 
enabled the Turks to recover their hold and continue their 
empire-building. 

In 1453 Constantinople fell to Mohammed II, an Osmanli 
Sultan and a descendant from a branch of the Seldjuk 
Turks. 

The Ottoman Empire extended its rule in Europe as far 
as Central Hungary, and in Asia and Africa over Egypt, 
Syria, Palestine, Arabia, Tripolitania, Tunis, and Algeria, 
attaining the apogee of its power under Sultan Suleiman 
(Suleiman the Magnificent) in the sixteenth century. On 
various occasions in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
the Ottoman Sultans fought Austria, and twice laid siege 
to Vienna itself. 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the Otto¬ 
man Empire became decadent. The Janissaries (slaves of 
the palace who also formed the leadership of the army) 
were dominant from time to time and exercised a disrup¬ 
tive influence over the administration of the Empire, until, 
in 1826, Sultan Mahmud II massacred them. In the 
eighteenth century the administrative machinery of the 
Ottoman Empire was breaking down, and the country was 
faced with the continuous spread of the Russian and 
Austrian Empires around her borders. For example, in 
1783 Russia acquired both the Crimea and Georgia. To 
counter Russian expansion in the nineteenth century 
France and Great Britain became the Allies of Turkey, 
but the political situation was stabilised by the Congress 
of Berlin in 1878. 

Many of the Ottoman possessions changed hands 
between 1830 and 1890; Algeria went to France, Cyprus to 
Great Britain, and Serbia, Greece, and Rumania gained 
their independence. 

In Turkey itself a reform movement was started by 
Midhat Pasha, but this enlightened administrator could 
do little against the reactionary Ottoman administration 
of the time. In 1877 Sultan Abdul Hamid began his 
regime of oppression, and Midhat Pasha was one of his 
first victims. 


In 1908 the "Young Turk” Movement, mostly consist¬ 
ing of young officers led by Enver Pasha, realised the 
urgency for westernisation and liberal govern meet if 
Turkey was to be saved. This movement brought about 
for the first time a feeling of national Turkish conscious¬ 
ness, but as a movement it could not cany the revolution, 
but managed to get some reforms established in the 
constitutional field, making it possible later for the new 
Turkey under Mustafa Kemal to build upon these early 
beginnings. * 

AFTER 1914 

The war of 1914-18, with the Ottoman Empire as a 
partner of Germany, completed her dismemberment. In 
the autumn of 1920 the Treaty of Sevres was signed by the 
Sultan of Turkey. 

In the meantime the man who was to shape Turkey’s 
future destiny—Mustafa Kemal—obtained the post of 
Inspector-General in the Army. The Greeks had landed 
at Smyrna, hoping to annex the area to Greece. This 
incident provoked more than anything the opposition of 
the Turkish nationalists, of whom Mustafa Kemal was a 
member, but not yet the leader. 

It was during this time that the nationalist movemea 
grew in strength and numbers. Mustafa Kemal still hoped 
to gain the support of the Sultan for the nationalist 
movement, but assistance from this quarter was not forth¬ 
coming. At a conference of the Defence Rights Association 
a National Pact was drawn up, demanding territorial 
integrity for Turkey and granting independence to non- 
Turkish nationalities. Elections were held in the autumn 
of 1919, and the Nationalists received the majority of 
votes. 

The National Assembly met in Ankara (Istanbul being 
occupied by the British at the time) in the January of 
1920, and confirmed the National Pact. Meeting again 
in April at Ankara, it was decided that the Sultan was no 
longer capable of exercising his authority, and that all 
power in Turkey was vested in the Grand National 
Assembly. Mustafa Kemal was chosen as its first President. 

Foreign armies were on Turkish soil. The Greeks 
steadily conquered much of Turkish territory. Fortunately 
for Mustafa Kemal the former Allies fell out over the 
division of the spoils from World War I, and most of 
the Great Powers showed little interest in Turkish internal 
affairs. The Italians withdrew their troops early in 1921, 
and Mustafa Kemal signed his first Treaty with a western 
Power (France) on October 20th, 1921, which covered the 
evacuation of Cilicia, provided for a special regime in 
the Sanjaq of Alexandretfca, and ended the state of wax 
between France and Turkey. This resulted in the with¬ 
drawal of the French, leaving the British alone in the field. 

Another Great Power (Russia) lent much moral support 
■to the Turkey of Mustafa Kemal by early recognising the 
Government; in March 1921 a Treaty, signed at Moscow, 
gave mutual recognition to each and fixed their common 
frontiers. 

The Greek invasion of Turkey in 1920 caused consider¬ 
able anxiety to the nationalist forces. In January 1921, 
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and again in April, the Turks, led by Ismet Pasha, defeated 
the Greeks at Inonii, but with Allied encouragement the 
Greeks advanced on Ankara in July, and only after a battle 
lasting from August 23rd to September 13th, 1921, could 
the Greeks be beaten back. By mid-September the Greek 
forces had been completely driven into the sea. The 
Armistice of Mudania was signed on October 1 ith. 

The Treaty of Lausanne, which nullified the Treaty of 
Sevres, was signed on July 24th, 1923; it recognised the 
Ankara regime under Mustafa Kemal as the official Turkish 
Government, the Sultan having in any case fled abroad 
in October 1922. 

In Turkey a new election brought a new National 
Assembly into being, and the Nationalists formed the 
People’s Party. On October 29th, 1923, Turkey was 
declared a Republic with Mustafa Kemal as its first 
President. In November 1925 the wearing of the “fez” 
was abolished, and in 1928 the new Turkish alphabet was 
made universally compulsory, both of these steps being 
symbolic of the future westernisation of Turkey. By 1930 
Turkey's national position was fairly securely established, 
and the Republic joined the League of Nations in that 
year. 

In 1935 Mustafa Kemal’s People’s Party (or Republican 
People’s Party as it was called after the foundation of the 
Republic) proclaimed six principles as the tenets of the 
Turkish Republican national faith. Turkey is republican, 
nationalist, populist, Statists, secular, and revolutionary. 

The Constitution of the Republic vested the legislative and 
executive powers in the Assembly, and women were ad¬ 
mitted to the suffrage. All Turkish titles were abolished 
(Pasha, Bey, etc.) and every Turkish citizen was obliged 
by law to adopt a family name. Mustafa Kemal himself 
was accorded the family name of Ataturk. Sunday was 
made the weekly rest day instead of the traditional Friday. 

From 1933 Turkey, like other European States, was 
looking for security, and as far as the Middle East was 
concerned this was partly achieved in 1937 b y the Sa’ada- 
bad Pact, in which Afghanistan, Iran, 'Iraq, and Turkey 
recognised the inviolability of each other’s frontiers and 
guaranteed non-aggression. With regard to the Balkans, 
Turkey signed a Treaty of Friendship in 1933 with Greece, 
and a Balkan Entente was subsequently formed in 1934 
by the Balkan Pact, signed by Turkey, Yugoslavia, 
Rumania, and Greece. Transit and navigation in the 
Straits of the Dardanelles, the Sea of Marmora, and the 
Bosphorus were clarified in the Montreux Convention 
regarding the rdgime of the Straits, signed by Great 
Britain, France, Greece, Japan, Rumania, Turkey, Yugo¬ 
slavia, and Bulgaria on July 20th, 1936. 

All reforms introduced in, and treaties signed by, the 
Turkish Republic were inspired and directed, often to the 
smallest detail, by Mustafa Kemal himself. When Mustafa 
Kemal, or Kemal Ataturk—father of the Turks—as he 
was then known to his people, died in 1938, it was a great 
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loss to the Turkish nation. His successor, President 
Ismet Inonii, has since effected few changes in the policy 
laid down by the first President. 

In July 1938, after prolonged negotiations, including the 
intervention of the League of Nations to ensure a fair vote, 
the Turks took over control of the Sanjaq of Alexandretta’ 
which they promptly renamed "Hatay”. In July 1939 the 
area was formally annexed by Turkey by agreement with 
the French Government. 

On October 19th, 1939, the Pact of Ankara was signed 
by France, Great Britain, and Turkey, giving a guarantee 
to the Turkish Republic that if attacked by European 
Powers she would receive aid from France and Great 
Britain, and that Turkey would aid France and Great 
Britain if they were attacked in the Mediterranean; it 
was recognised that Turkey could withhold this assistance 
if it would involve her in a war with the U.S.S.R. The 
consequent happenings in Europe in 1940, especially the 
collapse of France, led to the signing of a Pact of Friend¬ 
ship between Germany and Turkey in 1941, the basis of 
the Anglo-French solidarity having disappeared with the 
defeat of the French Republic. 

In August 1944 Turkey severed diplomatic relations with 
Germany, and on February 23rd, 1945, declared war on 
Germany and Japan. 

On May nth, 1946, President Inonii was re-elected at 
the extraordinary congress of the People's Party as party 
leader for four years. The U.S. State Department an¬ 
nounced on May 9th, 1946, that the United States and 
Turkey had signed an agreement providing for final settle¬ 
ment of Turkey’s Lend-Lease account. This made Turkey 
the first country to agree with the U.S. Government on 
immediate cash liquidation of its entire resulting financial 
obligation. 

In 1946, too, the Grand National Assembly passed the 
Land Reform Bill, under which every Turkish peasant is to 
be provided with sufficient land for the subsistence of him¬ 
self and his family. Besides providing land for the peasant, 
the new Land Reform Bill will have other effects, such as 
the settlement of nomad tribes in the eastern provinces, 
the granting of land to Turks from other Balkan countries 
emigrating to Turkey, and the transfer of large numbers 
of landless peasants from the over-populated parts of 
Turkey to the sparsely inhabited eastern provinces. 

The results of the Turkish elections held on July 21st, 
1946, showed a majority for the Republican People's Party 
—that is, the Government party—over the Democrat 
Party, the most important of the Opposition groups. Of 
the 465 seats in the National Assembly the Republican 
Party won 396, the Democrat Party 65, and the Inde¬ 
pendents 7. 

On May 9th, 1947, the U.S.A. agreed to provide financial 
aid to Turkey, amounting to $100,000,000, as a measure 
designed to improve her military effectiveness vis-a-vis 
the U.S.S.R, At the end of March 1948 the U.S. Congress 
voted a similar sum to Turkey for additional aid. 
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THE GOVERNMENT 


THE CONSTITUTION 

of May 24TH, 1924 

Amended April 10th, 1928, December 12th, 1931, 
December 5th, 1934, an< ^ February 5th, 1937. 

Article 1. The Turkish State is a Republic. 

Article 2. The Turkish State is a republican, nationalist, 
populist, itatiste, secular, and revolutionary. Its official 
language is Turkish and its capital is Ankara. 

Article 3. The sovereignty belongs without restriction 

to the nation. 

Article 4. The Grand National Assembly of Turkey is 
the sole and real representative of the nation, on whose 
behalf it exercises the rights of sovereignty. 

Article 5. The legislative authority and executive 
powers are concentrated and manifested in the Grand 
National Assembly. 

Article 6. The Grand National Assembly exercises 
direct legislative authority. 

Article y. The Grand National Assembly exercises its 
executive authority through the person of the President 
of the Republic elected by it and a Council of Ministers 
chosen by the President. 

The Assembly may at any time control the activities of 
the Government (Council of Ministers) and dismiss it. 

A Hide 8. Judicial authority is exercised by independent 
tribunals in the name of the nation in accordance with the 
laws and regulations in force. 

Legislative 

Article 9. The Grand Assembly is composed of deputies 
elected by the nation in accordance with a special law. 

Article 10. Every Turk, man or woman, who has com¬ 
pleted his twenty-second year has the right to vote in the 
election of deputies. 

Article 11. Every Turk, man or woman, who has com¬ 
pleted his thirtieth year may be elected deputy. 

Article 12. The following persons are not eligible to 
election as deputy: persons in the service of a foreign State; 
persons who have received a sentence for a crime of a de¬ 
famatory nature or a sentence for theft, fraud, swindling, 
abuse of confidence, or fraudulent bankruptcy; persons over 
whom a guardianship has been established; those claiming 
foreign citizenship; persons deprived of their civil rights; 
and those who are unable to read and write Turkish. 

Article 13. Elections of representatives to the Grand 
National Assembly are to be held once every four years. 
Deputies whose terms have expired are eligible to re- 
election. The outgoing Assembly exercises its functions 
until the meeting of the newly constituted Assembly. 

Should the holding of new elections prove impossible, 
the legislative term may be extended for another year. 

A deputy is not only the representative of his con¬ 
stituency, but also that of the entire nation. 

Article 14. The Grand National Assembly shall convene 
on the first day of November each year without a summons. 

The period for which the Assembly may adjourn in 
order to enable the deputies to tour the country and to 
collect material for their supervisory functions* as well 


as to provide for their personal rest, shall not exceed six 
months. 

Article 15. The right of introducing laws belongs to the 
members of the Assembly and to the Council of Ministers. 

Article i6._ Deputies shall take the following oath of 
office when joining the Assembly: 

“I swear on my honour that I shall not pursue any 
course contrary to the prosperity and safety of the 
country and nation and to complete national sovereignty, 
and that I will be loyal and faithful to the principles of 
the Republic.’ 5 

Article 17. Deputies cannot be legally penalised for 
their votes, opinions, and statements in the Assembly, 
nor for making known these statements, opinions, or 
votes outside the Assembly. The examination, arrest, or 
trial of a deputy who is charged with an offence previous 
or subsequent to his election, can only take place follow¬ 
ing a decision by the Grand National Assembly. Cases of a 
criminal nature in flagrante delicto are excepted from this 
provision; however, in such instances, the competent 
authorities are expected immediately to inform the 
Assembly thereof. The application of a penal sentence 
pronounced against a deputy prior to or after his election 
shall be postponed until the expiration of Ms membership. 
The statute of limitations is not operative during the term 
of deputyship. 

Article 18. The annual compensation of deputies is 

determined by a special law. 

Article 19. If the Grand National Assembly is in recess, 
it may be convoked in special session by the President of 
the Republic or the President of the Assembly whenever 
deemed necessary; it may likewise be convened by the 
President of the Assembly following the request of one- 
fifth of the members of the Assembly. 

Article 20. The debates in the Assembly shall be public 
and shall be published word for word. 

However, the Assembly may also hold secret sessions in 
accordance with the rules of procedure. The publication 
of the minutes of secret sessions is subject to a decision of 
the Assembly. 

A Hide 21. The Assembly conducts its debates in accord¬ 
ance with the provisions of its rules of procedure. 

Article 22. Questions, interpellations, and parlia¬ 
mentary inquiries lie within the province of the Assembly, 
and are governed by the provisions of the rules of pro¬ 
cedure. 

AHicle 23. A person is not permitted to be a deputy 
and hold another Government post at the same time. 

Article 24. The Grand National Assembly of Turkey 
elects in a plenary session at the beginning of each Novem¬ 
ber a President and three Vice-Presidents of the Assembly 

for one year. 

A Hide 25. In the case of new elections before the expira¬ 
tion of the term by a decision of a majority of the Assembly, 
the term of the incoming Assembly begins the following 
November. 

The session preceding November shall be considered as 
an extraordinary session. 
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Article 26. The Grand National Assembly directly 
exercises such functions as enacting, modifying, inter¬ 
preting, and abrogating laws, concluding conventions and 
treaties of peace with foreign States, declaring war, 
examining and approving laws relative to the General 
Budget and the Final Accounts of the State, coining 
money, approving or annulling contracts and concessions 
involving financial obligations; proclaiming partial or 
general amnesty; reducing or modifying sentences, post¬ 
poning legal investigations and penalties, and executing 
definite death sentences pronounced by the courts. 

Article 27. A deputy who is found guilty of treason or 
other crimes committed during his term of deputyship by 
a decision of two-thirds of the Grand National Assembly, 
or who is convicted for any crime mentioned in Article 12 
of the present law and the sentence becomes final, loses 
his deputyship. 

Article 28. A member of the Grand National Assembly 
shall forfeit his deputyship by resignation, by being placed 
under guardianship, by absence from the Assembly with¬ 
out permission or admissible excuse for a period of two 
months, or by acceptance of Government office. 

Article 29. Whenever a deputy loses his deputyship for 
any of the reasons stated in the preceding articles or in 
case of his death, another deputy will be elected in his 
place. • 

Article 30. The Grand National Assembly organises and 
directs its policy through its President. 

Executive 

Article 31. The President of the Turkish Republic shall 
be elected for one Assembly term by the Grand National 
Assembly in a plenary session from among its members. 
The outgoing President shall remain in office until the 
election of the new President of the Republic. A President 
is eligible for re-election. 

Article 32. The President of the Republic is the chief of 
the State. In this capacity he may, during special cere¬ 
monies, preside over the Assembly, and whenever he 
should deem it necessary may also preside over the Council 
of Ministers. The President of the Republic may not 
participate in the debates and discussions of the Assembly 
nor cast his vote as long as he occupies the position of 
President. 

Article 33. If the President of the Republic is prevented 
from exercising his functions due to a reason such as illness 
or a journey abroad, or if the Presidency becomes vacant 
through death or resignation, or for some other reason, 
the President of the Grand National Assembly shall pro¬ 
visionally exercise the duties of the President of the 
Republic. 

Article 34. Should the Assembly be in session when a 
vacancy occurs in the Presidency of the Republic it shall 
im m ediately proceed to the election of a new President. 
If the Assembly is not in session a special session thereof 
shall be immediately convoked by its President for the 
purpose of electing a President of the Republic. If the term 
of the Assembly has expired or if the new elections have 
been decided on, the succeeding Assembly shall elect a 
President of the Republic. 

Article 35. The President of the Republic shall promul¬ 
gate the laws voted by the Grand National Assembly 
within a period of ten days. With the exception of the 
Organic and Budget Laws the President may return to the 
Assembly for reconsideration—likewise within ten days 
and accompanied by an explanation of reasons—such laws 
whose promulgation he does not approve. 


Should such a law be voted by the Assembly for a second 
time, the President of the Republic is obliged to proceed 
to its promulgation. 

Article 36. The President of the Republic shall in 
November of each year deliver personally or have read by 
the Prime Minister an address to the Assembly regarding 
the activities of the Government during the past year as 
well as the measures recommended for the coming year. 

Article 37. The President of the Republic shall appoint 
the diplomatic representatives of the Turkish Republic to 
foreign States, and shall receive like representatives of 
other Powers. 

Article 38. The President of the Republic shall, im¬ 
mediately after his election, take the following oath before 
the Grand National Assembly: 

“As President of the Republic I swear upon my 
honour that I shall always respect and defend the laws 
of the Republic and the principles of national sove¬ 
reignty, faithfully strive with all my strength for the 
welfare of the Turkish nation, ward off with vigour any 
threat or danger to the Turkish State, protect and 
magnify the honour and glory of Turkey, and devote 
myself to the duty which I am assuming." 

Article 39. All decrees promulgated by the President of 
the Republic shall be signed by the Prime Minister and the 
competent Minister. 

Article 40. The Supreme Command of the Army is 
vested in the Grand National Assembly, and is repre¬ 
sented by the President of the Republic. In time of peace 
the command of all armed forces is entrusted by special 
law to the Chief of the General Staff, and in time of war is 
given to the person appointed by the President of the 
Republic upon the proposal of the Council of Ministers. 

Article 41. The President of the Republic is responsible 
to the Grand National Assembly in case of high treason. 
All responsibility for decrees promulgated by the Presi¬ 
dent of the Republic falls on the Prime Minister and 
on the Ministers who, according to the stipulations of 
Article 39, placed their signature on the decree in question. 
Should the President be held responsible for matters of a 
personal nature the provisions of Article 17 of the present 
law pertaining to parliamentary immunity will be applied. 

Article 42. The President of the Republic may, on 
proposal of the Council of Ministers, suspend or reduce 
sentences of convicts for personal reasons, such as incur¬ 
able illness or infirmity. However, the President of the 
Republic may not exercise this right on behalf of Ministers 
who have been convicted by the Grand National Assembly. 

Article 43. The compensation of the President of the 
Republic is determined by a special law. 

Article 44. The Prime Minister is designated by the 
President of the Republic from among the members of the 
Assembly. The other Ministers are chosen by the Prime 
Minister from the members of the Assembly and presented 
collectively to the Assembly following the approval of the 
President of the Republic. 

In the event that the Grand National Assembly is not 
in session, the presentation (of the Council of Ministers) is 
postponed until the meeting of the Assembly. 

The Government must submit its programme and policy 
to the Assembly within one week at the latest and request 
a vote of confidence. 

Article 45. The Ministers form, under the presidency of 
the Prime Minister, the Council of Ministers (Executive 
Council). 

Article 46. The Council of Ministers is collectively res¬ 
ponsible for the general policy of the Government. Each 
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Minister shall be individually responsible for the affairs j 

falling within his jurisdiction and for the acts and accomp- ; 
lishments of his subordinates as well as for his general i 
policy. | 

Article 47. The duties and responsibilities of the Min- I 
isters shall be defined by special law. j 

Article 48. The number of Ministries is likewise defined j 
by law. I 

Article 49. If, because of leave of absence or for another j 
reason, a Minister is not in attendance, another member of j 
the Council of Ministers shall temporarily act on behalf of I 
the said Minister. However, a Minister may not act I 
temporarily on behalf of more than one Minister siniul- ' 
taneously. 

Article 50. If the Grand National Assembly of Turkey 
decides to summon for trial before the Supreme Court a 
member of the Council of Ministers, this decision shall 
likewise involve his relinquishment of office as a Minister. 

Article 51. A Council of State shall be formed, the 
duties of which will be to examine and decide adminis¬ 
trative suits and conflicts; to express its opinion in regard 
to draft laws and terms of contracts and concessions to be 
granted by the Government; and to discharge any duties 
which may be incumbent on it in accordance with the law 
providing for the constitution of the Council, or by virtue 
of subsequent laws. The President and members of the 
Council of State are chosen by the Grand National 
Assembly from such persons of distinction as have filled 
high administrative posts and who possess special know¬ 
ledge and experience. 

Article 52. The Council of Ministers shall draw up 
regulations determining the mode of application of existing 
laws or particular sections in the law, provided the said 
regulations do not contain new legal provisions and are 
approved by the Council of State. 

These regulations become effective after the signature 
and promulgation by the President of the Republic. 

In case of an alleged conflict between the regulations 
and the laws the Grand National Assembly shall have 
jurisdiction in the matter. 

Judicial 

Article 53. The organisation of courts, their functions, 
and their jurisdiction are determined by law. 

Article 54. The magistrates of courts are independent 
in the trial of all cases and in the rendering of their 
verdicts; they are free from all kinds of interference and 
are dependent only upon the law. The decisions of courts 
may not be modified in any manner whatsoever by the 
Grand National Assembly or by the Council of Ministers, 
nor be postponed nor their application obstructed.’ 1 

Article 55. Magistrates of courts may not be dismissed 
under any circumstances or manner other than specified 
by law. 

Article 56. The qualifications of magistrates, their 
rights, duties, compensation, and the manner of their 
appointment and dismissal, are determined by special law. 

Article 57. Magistrates may assume no private or public 
functions other than those provided for by law. 

Article 58. Court hearings are public; however, the 
court may decide to hold secret sessions in accordance with 
the law on court procedure. 

Article 59. Every individual has free recourse to all 
legal means which may be deemed necessary for the 
defence of his rights before a court. 


A r : lc tf 6o - * No tribunal may refuse to examinff cases 
v iuch he within its competence and jurisdiction. Ches 
not coming withm the court's jurisdiction can be reteoteft* 1 
onlv following the rendering of a decision t by the CoiiS* 
itseit j. 

Article 61. A Supreme Court shall be constituted, and 
the jurisdiction thereof shall extend to the trial of members 
°t JJ 16 p°uncil of Ministers, the President and members 
of the Council of State and of the Court o: Cassation, as 
well as the Chief Public Prosecutor, in all matters arising 
irom. the performance o: their duties. * * 

Article 62. The Supreme Court shall be coninosr-i o x 
twenty-one members, eleven from the Court of Cassation 
and the remaining fen from the President and members of 
the Council of State. The said members shall be elected 
by the above bodies from among their members and 
President, in case of necessity by secret ballot. 

The said members of the Supreme Court shall in their 
turn elect from among themselves, by secret ballot and 
majority vote, a President and a Vice-President. 

Article 63. Supreme Court trials shall be held before the 
President and fourteen members, and the Court’s decisions 
shall be determined by majority vote. 

The six remaining members shall constitute alternates 
intended to complete the Court in case of vacancies. 

The said members will be chosen by lot, three from 
among those elected from the Council of State and three 
from those elected from the Court of Cassation, 

The members elected to the Presidency and Vice-Presi¬ 
dency shall not be included in the said drawing of lots. 

Article 64. The functions of Prosecutor-General of the 
Supreme Court will be fulfilled by the Prosecutor-General 
of the Republic. 

Article 65. The decisions of the Supreme Court are final. 

Article 66 . The Supreme Court shall conduct trials and 
render verdicts in accordance with the laws currently in 

force. 

Article 67. The Supreme Court shall be constituted by 
decision of the Grand National Assembly of Turkey when¬ 
ever it is deemed necessary. 

General Rights of Turkish Citizens 

Article 68. Every Turk is bom free and free he lives. 
Liberty consists of any action which is not detrimental to 
others. The limits of an individuars liberty, which is his 
natural right, extend only to the point where they in¬ 
fringe on the liberties enjoyed by his fellow-citizens. The 
said limits are defined solely by law. 

Article 69. All Turks are equal before the laws and are 
expected conscientiously to abide by them. 

Every type of group, class, family, and individual 
privilege is abolished and prohibited. 

Article 70. Personal immunity; freedom of conscience, of 
thought, of speech, and of the Press; the right to travel, to 
make contracts, to work, to own and dispose of property, 
to meet and associate and to incorporate; form a part of 
the rights and liberties of Turkish citizens. 

Article 71. The life, property, honour, and residence of 
each individual are inviolable. 

Article 72. No individual shall be seized or arrested 
tinder any other circumstance or manner than that 
provided by law. 

Article 73, Torture, bodily mistreatment, confiscation, 
and forced labour are prohibited. 

Article 74. No person may be deprived of Ms possession 
and property or have them expropriated unless it be 
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formally established that it is required for public benefit 
and unless he has first been indemnified in cash for the 
value of the property in accordance with the pertinent 

laws. 

The expropriation indemnity and the manner of pay¬ 
ment of such indemnity of land and forest to be expropri¬ 
ated in order to make the farmer proprietor of land and 
to place administration of forests under the State, shall 
be determined by special laws. 

No person shall be constrained to make any sort of 
sacrifice except such as may be imposed in kind, or money, 
or in the form of labour in extraordinary circumstances 
and in conformity with the law. 

Article 75. No one may be censured for the philo¬ 
sophical creed, religion, or doctrine to which he may adhere. 
All religious service not in contravention of public order 
and morals and the laws are authorised. 

Article 76. No one’s residence may be entered or his 
person searched except in the manner and under the 
conditions stipulated by law. 

Article 77. The press shall enjoy freedom within the 
framework of the law, and shall not be subject to any 
censorship or control prior to publication. 

Article 78. Travel is subject to no restriction whatso¬ 
ever, except in cases of general mobilisation, martial law, 
or legislative restrictions of a hygienic nature necessitated 
by epidemics. 

Article 79. The limits imposed on the liberty of making 
contracts of labour, of ownership, of meeting and associa¬ 
ting, and of incorporating shall be determined by law. 

Article 80. Instruction of any kind is free within the 
limits laid down by law under the supervision and control 
of the State. 

Article 81. Documents, letters, and all kinds of parcels 
delivered to the postal authorities may not be opened 
without a decision by a competent examining magistrate 
and tribunal. Likewise the secrecy of telegraphic and 
telephonic conversation may not be violated. 

Article 82. Turkish citizens shall have the right, 
should they notice any instances which are in contraven¬ 
tion of the laws and regulations in force, to report such 
cases or complain individually or collectively, either in 
their own interest or in the interest of the community, to 
the competent authorities or to the Grand National 
Assembly. The reply to a personal application must be 
communicated to the petitioner in written form. 

Article 83. No one may he summoned before or taken 
to a court other than to that court having jurisdiction in 
the question in accordance with the law. 

Article 84. Taxes shall be understood to be the partici¬ 
pation of the people in the general expenditure of the 
State. The collection of tolls, tithes, or any other kind of 
taxes, in a manner incompatible with the afore-stated 
principle by individuals or corporations or in their behalf, 
is prohibited. 

Article 85. Taxes may be levied and collected only by 
virtue of a law. However, the collecting of such taxes as 
have been customarily levied by the State, or by provincial 
and municipal administrations, shall be continued, pending 
the enactment of new laws. 

Article 86. In the event of a war or rebellion, or in the 
case of convincing evidence of a positive and serious con¬ 
spiracy against the country and the Republic, the Council 
of Ministers may proclaim partial or general martial law, 
on condition that this does not exceed one month and that 
this measure is submitted without delay to the Grand 


National Assembly for approval. The,Assembly may, if 
deemed necessary, extend or reduce the duration of martial 
law. Should the Assembly not be in session it shall be 
convened immediately. The prolongation of martial law 
is subject to the decision of the Grand National Assembly. 
Martial law implies the temporary restriction or suspension 
of personal and residential immunity, of inviolability of 
correspondence, of the freedom of the press, and of the 
right of assembling and associating. 

The area over which martial law may be proclaimed, 
the application of the provisions of the regulation over 
the said area, as well as the mode of restriction or suspen¬ 
sion of immunity and freedom in time of war, are deter¬ 
mined by law. 

Article 87. Primary education is compulsory for all 
Turks and is free in public schools. 

Article 88. The people of Turkey, regardless of religion 
and race, are Turks as regards citizenship. 

Any person horn of a Turkish father, in Turkey or else¬ 
where, as well as any person born of an alien father domi¬ 
ciled in Turkey and who, residing in Turkey, formally 
assumes Turkish citizenship upon attaining majority, as 
well as any person granted Turkish citizenship by law, are 
Turks. Turkish citizenship may be lost under circum¬ 
stances defined by law. 

Miscellaneous 

Provinces 

Article 89. Turkey is divided on the basis of geographic 
conditions and economic relations into vilayets, the 
vilayets into Kazas, the Kazas into nahiyes, which are 
made up of Kasabas and villages. 

Article 90. Vilayets, towns, Kasabas, and villages are 
considered to be corporate persons. 

Article 91. The vilayets are administered according to 
the principle of decentralisation and division of functions. 

Government Officials 

Article 92. Any Turk in full possession of his political 
rights may be employed in the service of the Government, 
with due consideration to his qualifications and capacities. 

Article 93. The qualifications of Government officials, 
their rights and duties, their salaries, the mode of their 
appointment, dismissal, and promotion, are determined by 
law. 

Article 94. In case of an infraction of the law, an 
official or employee of the Government may not escape 
responsibility on the ground of compliance with instructions 
from superiors. 

Financial Affairs 

Article 95. The bill relating to the Annual Budget, as 
well as all the draft budgets, tables, and annexed budgets 
connected therewith, shall be submitted to the Grand 
National Assembly at least three months before the 
beginning of the fiscal year. 

Article 96, Public funds may not be spent in excess of 
the provisions of the Budget Law. 

Article 97. The provisions of the Budget Law are valid 
for the duration of one year. 

Article 98. The Final Accounts shall show the actual 
figures of revenues collected in the course of the fiscal year 
of the pertinent budget as well as disbursements effected 
during the said fiscal year. The form and rules relative to 
the drawing up of the Final Accounts must be analogous 
to those provided for in the Budget Law. 

Article 99. The draft of the Final Accounts shall be 
submitted to the Grand National Assembly not later than 
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the beginning of November of the second year following 
the end of the fiscal year which it covers. 

Article 100. A Bureau of Accounts attached to the 
Grand National Assembly is charged with the control, in 
accordance with the law ad hoc, of all revenues and dis¬ 
bursements of the State. 

Article ioi. The Bureau of Accounts shall submit to 
the Grand National Assembly, at the latest within six 
months following the submission of the Final Accounts, a 
general statement of verification. 

Provisions Relating to the Constitution 
Article 102. Amendments of any of the provisions of 
the present Constitution can be made only under the 
following conditions: 

The motion for amendment must be signed by at least 
one-third of all the members of the Assembly. 

The amendment must be supported by the vote of a 
majority numbering Vwo-thirds of the total members of 
the Assembly. 

An amendment or a modification of Article 1 of the 
present law, stating that the form of Government of the 
country is a Republic, may not even be proposed under any 
circumstances or in any form whatsoever. 

Article 103. No provision of the Organic Law shall be 
disregarded, nor its application suspended for any reason 
or under any pretext whatsoever. 

No law may contain provisions contrary to the Organic 
Law. 

Article 104. The Constitution of 1293 (1876), together 
with its amendments, as "well as the Organic Law of 
January 20th, 1337 ( T 9 21 )> together with all annexed laws 
and amendments, are annulled. 

Article 105. The present law enters into force on the 
date of its promulgation. 

Provisional Articles. The provisions of the law of 
December 19th, 1339 (1923), defining the conditions 
governing persons belonging to the army who have been 
or may be elected members of the Grand National 
Assembly of Turkey, shall remain in force. 

THE HEAD OF STATE 
President of the Republic: Ismet Inonu. 

THE CABINET 

(Council of Ministers) 

Prime Minister: Hasan Sara. 

Vice-Premier: Fair Ahmed BARUTgu. 

Minister without Portfolio; Abdulhalik Rbnda. 

Minister of Justice: $inasi Devrim. 

Minister of Defence: Munir Bilsel. 

Minister of Interior: Munir Husrev Gole. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs: Necmeddin Sadak. 

Minister of Finance: Halit Nazmi Ke$mir. 

Minister of Public Instructions: Re^at §emseddin Sxrer. 
Minister of Public Works: Kasim Gulek. 

Minister of Economy: Cavid Erin. 

Minister of Health: Behcet Uz. 

Minister of Monopoly and Customs: $evket Adalan . 
Minister of Agriculture: Tahsin Conran. 

Minister of Communications: ?ukru KogAR. 

Minister of Commerce: Mahmud Nedim Gunduzalp. 
Minister of Labour: Tahsin Beki Barlta. 


grand national assembly 

Deputies 

, R People’s PcUtv; Beni. Democratic Party: Ind ir- 
uependent. ' 


Name 

Abasiyanik, Ahmet Fair (P.) 
Adal, Hasan Sukru (P.j . 

Adalan, S*>evket ( P.) 

Adato, Salamon tDeni.) 

Adi var, Ad nan (Ind.) 
Agabeyoglu, Abdi (P.) 

Agan, Osman (P.) ' . 

Agaogullari, Mehmet Edip f'P. 
AgCA, ZlYA (P.) 

A6rali, Fuat (P.) 

Akalin, Muzaffer ;P.) 

A KAN, At ALA Y (P.) ' . 

Akaygen, Enis (Dem.) 

Akgol, Eyup Sabri (P.) 

AKGug, Atif (P.) 

Akin, Zuhtu (P.) 

Akkaya, MUnir (P.) . 
Akkerman, Naki Cevat (P.) 
Akkor, Ne§et (P.) . 

Akpinar, Muzaffer (P.) . 

Aksal, Ismail RO$tu (P.) . 
Aksoley, Mebrure (P.) 

Aksoy, LUtfu (P.) 

Aksoy, Omer Asim (P.) 

Aksu, Cenap (P.) 

Aksu, Niyazi (P.) 

Aktan, Mu star (P.) . 

Akyazi, §evket (P.) . 

Alkanat, Yunus Muammer (P.) 
Alata?, Hulusi (P.) . 

Aldo6an, Sadik (Dem.) 

Alevli, Cemil (P.) 

Alpaslan, Ahmet (P.) 

Alpaya, Irfan Ferit (P.) . 
Alfman, Refet (P.) 

Alpsar, Edip (P.) 

Alpto6an, Abdullah (P.) 
Altan, Esat (P.) 

Altan, Mitat §akir (P.) . 
Altay, Fahrettin (P.) 

Altug, Salim (P.) 

Apaydin, Fikrt (Dem.) 

A RAT, CelAl (P.) 

Arikan, Saffet (P.) . 

Ariman, Benal Nevzat (P.) 
Arkan, Akif (P.) 

Arkant, Ziya (P.) 

Arkayin, Emin (P.) . 

Arpaci, Mustafa (P.) 

Arsal, Sadik Tahsin (P.) . 
Arseven, Celal Esat (P.) 
Artunkal, Ali Riza (P.) . 
Arvas, Ibrahim (P.) . 

Aslan, H aydar (Dem.) 

Askar, Mehmet (Dem.) 

Ata^, Emin (P.) 

Ata^, Hasan Fehmi (P.) . 

Atalay, Halil (Dem.) 

Atalay, Naim (P.) 

Atay, Falih Rifki (P.) 

Atli, A§xr (P.) 

Atlio^lu, Hilmi (P.) 

Avgin, Salih (P.) 

Ayasli, Ibrahim Rauf (P.) 
Aydar, Kazim (P.) . 

Aydin, Mitat (P.) 

Aydinli, Re$at (Ind.) 

Ayka£, Fazil Ahmet (P.) . 

Bab an, Cihat (Ind.) - 
Bahadir, Mehmet (P.) 

Balkan, Fuat (P.) * 

Balta, Tahsin Bekir (P.) 
Baltacio£lu, Ismail Hakki (P.) 
BanguoSlu, Tahsin (P.) - 
Barlas, Cemil Sait (P.) . 


Constituen* y 
Kocaell 
Bolu 
Izmir 
Istanbul 
Istanbul 
Balikesir 
U rf a 
Edirne 
Erzinc.an 
Ealzig 
Kastamor.u 
Urfa 
Istanbul 
Erzurum 
Bursa 
Kirklareh 
Giresun 
Ankara 
Aydin 
Balikesir 
Kocaell 
Ankara 
Antalya 
Gaziantep 
Kocaell 
Antalya 


Manisa 

Konya 

Afyonkarahisar 

Gaziantep 

Agri 

Mardin 

Aydin 

Corum 

Kastamomi 

Balikesir 

Konya 

Burdur 

Erzurum 

Kayseri 

Yozgat 

Erzincan 

Izmir 

Cankiri 

Yozgat 

Aydin 

Elazig 

Bursa 

Giresun 

Manisa 

Van 

l9el 

Afyonkarahisar 

Tekirdag 

Gumiisane 

fpel 

£oram 

Ankara 

Gaziantep 

Ankara 

Kayseri 

Ankara 

Isparta 

Aydin 

Denial! 

Diyarbakir 

Istanbul 

Kars 

Kocaell 

Rize 

Kir^ehir 

Bingbl 

Gaziantep 
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Constituency 


Name 


Barutcu, Faik Ahmet (P.) 
Batur, Suphi (Dem.) 

Bayar, Celal (Dem.) 

Bayizit, Kemali (P.) 

Bayrak, Halit (P.) . 

BekatAj Hifzi Oguz (P.) . 
Bekman, Ali Refik (P.) 

Belul, Hasan Cavit (P.) . 
Benice, Etem Izzet (P.) . 

Benli, Halil (P.) 

Berk, HUseyin (P.) 

Berkman, Hamdi (P.) 

Berksoy, Kemal Cenap (P.) 
Beydagi, Abdurrahim Ulvi (P, 
BilAl, Fuat (P.) 

Bilgen, Emin (P.) 

Binal, Muhsin Adil (P.) . 
BingUl, HUseyxn (Dem.) . 
Birsel, Cemil (P.) 

Birsel, Munir (P.) . 

Bleda, Hit at Sukru (P.) . 
Bozbay, Ahmet (P.) . 

Bozca, Hazim (Dem.) 

BozUyuk, Resit (P.) 

B0REK91, Rasit (P.) . 

BuDuNg, Zehra (P.) . 

Burcu, Osman Niyazi (P.) 

Buk, Fahri (P.) 

BUrge, Fazil $erefettin (P.) 
Canbolat, Muzaffer (P.) . 
Cantekin, Mustafa (P.) . 

Cebesoy, Ali Fuat (P.) 
Cezaroglu, Ziya Ersin (P.) 
Cilli, Abdullah (P.) 

Co^KAN, TAHSIN (P.) 
Coskuno6lu, Kamil (P.) . 
Cura, HOseyin Hulki (P.) 
QAGIL, MUNIR (P.) 

Caglar, Behcet Kemal (P.) 
Cakir, Abidin (P.) . 

Oakir, HUSNU (P.) 

Qakmak, Fevzi (Ind.) 

CalgUner, Cemil (P.) 

Oambel, Hasan Cemil (P.) 
Camlibel, Faruk Nafiz (Dem.) 
Cankaya, Mesud (P.) 

Carikli, Hacim (P.) . 

Celen, Hamdi (P.) 

Oelik, Kemal (P.) 

Oelikoz, Eminittin (P.) 
VELIKTUd, SABRI (P.) . 

Cevik, Ismail Hakki (Dem.) 
Ceyrekba$i, Latife Bekir (P.) 
Oinar, Ahmet Ali (Ind.) 

Cinar, Esat (P.) 

Citakoglu, Niyazi (Dem.) 
Coruh, Ali (P.) 

Ooruk, Hilmi (P.) 

Cubukcu, Arif CP .) . 

CUHADAR, RlZA (P.) . 

Oumrali, Sedat (P.) . 

Day, Sirri (P.) 

Dedeo&lu, Bark (P.) 

Demir, Vehbi (P.) 

Demirelli, Fuat Hulusi (Dem.’ 
Devrin, $inasi (P.) . 

Diblan, Makbule (P.) 

Dicleli, Vedat (P.) . 

Dikmen, Ali (P.) 
t Dikmen, Sedat (P.) . 

Dilemre, Saim Ali (P.) 

Din$, Raif (P.) 

Dinner, Hasan (Dem.) 

Dizdar, E§ref (P.) . 

DodAN, Kemal (P.) . 

Dolttnay, Rifat (P.) 

Dumlu, Nafiz (P.) . 

DuRSUNodLU, Cevat (P.) 

Duru, Afiz (p.) 

DURUKANEfi EytOF (P.) 

DOndar, Muhsin Fair (P.) 


Trabzon 

Sinop 

Istanbul 

Maras 

Agri 

Ankara 

Ankara 

Rize 

Siirt 

Kiitahya 

Samsun 

Denizli 

Yozgat 

Malatya 

Balikesir 

Aydin 

Konya 

Canakkale 

Samsun 

Izmir 

Sivas 

Kiitahya 

Afyoniarabisar 

Bilecik 

Ankara 

Bursa 

Balikesir 

Bursa 

Kocaeli 

Gaziantep 

Corum 

Konya 

Tekirdag 

Hatay 

Kastamonu 

Manisa 

Izmir 

Corum 

Erzincan 

Mugla 

Samsun 

Istanbul 

Denizli 

Bolu 

Istanbul 

Erzurum 

Balikesir 

Kastamonu 

Seyhan 

Balikesir 

Siirt 

Eskisehir 

Izmir 

Burdur 

Izmir 

Canakkale 

Coruh 

Kastamonu 

Ankara 

Marag 

Konya 

Trabzon 

Mus 

Ordu 

Istanbul 

Zonguldak 

Seyhan 

Diyabakir 

Kocaeli 

Izmir 

Rize 

Erzurum 

Afyonkarahisar 

Giresun 

Kirlslareli 

Cankiri 

Erzurum 

Erzurum 

Bursa 

Hatay 

Konya 


DUmsUnsel, Feridun Fikri (P.) 
Duzgoren, Seyfi (P.) 

Ecer, Ferit (P.) 

Ecevit, Fahri (P.) 

Edguer, Rivdan Nafiz (P.) 
Eken, Feyzi (P.) 

Eker, Ismet (P.) 

Ekin, Cavit (P.) 

Ener, Kasim (P.) 

Erbek, Kamil (P.) 

Erdem, Necati (Dem.) 

Erdem, Nihat (P.) 

Erdogan, §evket (P.) 

Erel, Rasim (P.) 

Erem, Ali Riza (P.) . 
Ergenekon, Saim (Dem.) . 
Ergener, Ismail (P.) 

Ergin, Nazif (P.) 

Ergun, Emin Halim (P.) 

Ergun, §evki (P.) 

Erhan, Ahmet Munir (P.) 

Brim, Nihat (P.) 

Erim£ag, Fethi (Dem.) 

Eri$, Muammer (P.) . 

Eri^irgil, Emin (P.) 

Ertan, Muhtar (P.) 

Ertem, Ismail (P.) 

Erten, Riza (P.) 

Ersen, Ali Riza (P.) 

Esenbel, Atif (P.) . 

Esendal, Memduh JJevket (P.) 
Eti, Mehmet Sadik (P.) 
Eyibo6lu, Dani$ (P.) 

Eyidogan, Akif (P.) 

Eymir, Ahmet (P.) . 

Ezgu, Ihsan (P.) 

Firat, AbdUlhak (P.) 

Firat, Hikmet (P.) . 

Firat, Na?it (P.) 

Feyzioglu, Sait Azmi (P.) 
Furtun, Mehmet (P.) 

Gedik, Hakki (Dem.) 

Gelenbeg, Meicki Hikmet (P.) 
Ger^eker, Mustafa Fehmi (P.) 
Gerger, Vasfi (P.) . 

Germen, Mazhar (P.) 

G6k$en, Behqet (Dem.) . 
Gokdalay, HalOsi (P.) 

Gokmen, Fatin (P.) * . 

Goksel, Temel (P.) . 

Goktepe, Nuri (P.) . 

Gole, MUnir HUsrev (P.) 

Golet, Cevdet (P.) . 

Goren, LUtfU (P.) 

GiiLcUodLU, Sami (P.) 

GBlek, Kasim (P.) 

GullU, Rifat (P.) 

GBnaltay, i^emsettin (P.) 
GCnde?, KAmil (Dem.) 

GundUz, Asim (P.) 

GOndUzalp, Mahmut Nedim (P.) 
GOrel, Ahmet (P.) . 

GUreli, Recai (P.) . 

GUrsoy, Ahmet Ihsan (Dem.) 
GUrsoy, Rifat (P.) . 

GIIrsu, Asim (Dem.) . 
HATIPOdLU, $EVKET Ra§IT (P.) 
Ilgaz, Hasene (P.) . 

Irmak, Sadi (P.) 

I$ik, Hikmet (P.) 

I51L, Ali Riza (P.) 

I sit an, Riza (P.) 

I90Z, Sirri (P.) 

Idil, KAmil (P.) 

Ilter, Aziz Samih (P.) 

Inan, Atif (P.) 

Inankur, Salih (Dem.) 
iNCEALEMDAROdLU, ALI RlZA (P. 

Incedayi, Cevdet Kerim (P.) 
iNONdr, Ismet (P.) 

ISPARTALIGIL, MEMDUH (Dem.) 


Constituency 
Bingol 
Mardin 
Nigde 
Kastamonu 
Denizli 
Tokat 
Corum 
Diyarbakir 
Seyhan 
Yozgat 
Mugla 
Kirsehir 
Gumusane 
Konya 
Coruh 
t cel 

Zonguldak 

Sivas 

Ankara 

Konya 

Bursa 

Kocaeli 

Edime 

Ankara 

Zonguldak 

Bitlis 

Manisa 

Mardin 

Siirt 

Malatya 

Bilecik 

Malatya 

Trabzon 

Kars 

Amasya 

Ankara 

Erzincan 

Malatya 

Samsun 

Kayseri 

Ordu 

Kiitahya 

Istanbul 

Bursa 

Urfa 

Aydin 

Canakkale 

Ordu 

Konya 

Trabzon 

Aydin 

Erzurum 

Ankara 

Bolu 

Izmir 

Seyhan 

isparta 

Sivas 

Kayseri 

Kiitahya 

Edime 

Zonguldak 

Tokat 

Kiitahya 

Nigde 

Mugla 

Manisa 

Corum 

Konya 

Sivas 

Trabzon 

Samsun 

Yozgat 

Maras 

Kars 

Izmir 

I<?el 

Zonguldak 

Sinop 

Ankara 

Kiitahya 
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Name 

Kahraman, Galip (P.) 

Kalav, Abdulkadir (P.) . 
Kaleli, Bekir (P.) . 

Ivalfagil, Feyzi (P.) 
Kalgay,«Yakup (P.) 

Kamu, Kemalettin (P.) 

Kansu, Nafi Atuf (P.) 

Kaplan, Rasih (P.) . 

Karacan, §erafettin (P.) 
Karadeniz, Raif (P.) 
Karafakioglu, Suheyp (P.) 
Karagulle, Hulki (P.) 
Karakaya, Fahri (P.) 
Karakoylu, Mustafa Naim (P.) 
Karasioglu, Ihsan (Dem.) 
Karata§, 5mer (P.) . 
Kazancioglu, Cemal (P.) 
Kesmir, Halid Nazmi (P.). 
Kirsever, An Riza (P.) 
Kxsioglu, Hasan (P.) 

KiTAPgi, KAmil (P.) 

KQCAGtJNEY, VEHBI (P.) 

Ko?ak, Muzaffer (P.) 

Ko?ak, Sukru (P.) . 

Koqer, Sabri (P.) 

Konuk, Abdurraham (P.) 
Konuk, §adi (P.) 

Koraltan, Refik (Dem.) . 
Korkut, Mustafa (P.) 

Korkut, M. §erif (P.) 

Kovali, Cemal (P.) . 

Kok, Enver (Dem.) 

Koken, Rahmi (P.) 

Koksal, Aziz (Dem.). 

Koksal, Sait (P.) 

Koni, Osman Nuri (Dem.). 
Koprulu, Fuat (Dem.) 
KoprUlu, Muin (P.) . 

Kromer, Naim (P.) . 
Kurdoglu, Fair (P.) 

Kurtulus, Fahri (P.) 
Kurutluo6lu, Sahir (P.) . 
KUcUka, Naili (P.) . 

LA?in, Sahin (Dem.) 

LAtifoglu, Mustafa (P.) . 
Ma6ara, Fathi (P.) . 

Melek, Abdurrahman (P.) 
Menderes, Adnan (Dem.) 
Mengi, Halid (P.) 

Molaoglu, Zeki ye (P.) 
Morkaya, Burhan Cahit (Dem.) 
Mursalqglu, Hasan (P.) . 
Odyak, Sait (P.) 

Oguz, Ahmet (Dem.) 

Okan, §UkrU (P.) 

Okay, KAzim (P.) 

Oktar, RU$tU (P.) . 

Oktay, Esat (P.) 

Olgun, Ihsan (P.) 

Onaran, Halit (P.) . 

Onat, Naim Hazim (P.) 

Oral, Cavit (P.) 

Oral, Hulusi (P.) 

Oran, Ekrem (P.) 

Orbay, Ziya (P.) 

Orhon, Hamdi (P.) . 

Orhon, Orhan Seyfi (P.) . 
Orhon, Zihni (P.) 

Orta?, Yusuf Ziya (P.) . 

Otaman, Memduh Necdet (P.) . 
OdUl, §evket (P.) . 

6&Qtmen, Bahattin (Dem.) 
Oker, Muttalip (P.) 

6kmen, MUmtaz (P.) 

Oktem, Haydar RUstU (P.) 
Qktem, Mehmet (Dem.) 

Oncel, Kemal Cemal (P.) 
6ng5ren, Ibrahim Tali (P.) 

OrGEEVREN, SUREYYA (P.) 

Ors, KAmuran (P.) . 

Oymen, Fakihe (P.) . 


TURKEY— (The Goverxmext; 


Constituency 


Name 


Antalya 

Mardin 

Gaziantep 

Diyabakir 

Samsun 

Erzurum 

Kirklareli 

Antalya 

Kars ’ 

Trabzon 

Chorum 

Konya 

Elazig 

Malatya 

Canakkale 

Samsun 

Qoruh 

Tokat 

Canakkale 

Elazig 

Sivas 

Erzurum 

Van 

Erzurum 

Zonguldak 

Bursa 

Samsun 

l?ei 

Antalya 

Burdur 

Tokat 

Sinop 

Izmir 

f$el 

I sparta 

Istanbul 

Istanbul 

Samsun 

Zonguldak 

Manisa 

Rize 

Kirsehir 

Denizli 

Afyonkarahisar 

Tokat 

Kastomu 

Gaziantep 

Kiitahya 

Nigde 

Trabzon 

Istanbul 

DiyarbaMr 

Izmir 

Eski$ehir 

Kocaeli 

Giresun 

Van 

Kars 

Yozgat 

Mus 

Konya 

Seyhan. 

Denizli 

Izmir 

Kastamonu 

Trabzon 

Zonguldak 

Kars 

Ordu 

Manisa 

Kirklareli ' 

Edime 

Sivas 

Ankara 

Izmir 

Edime 

Denizli 

Elazig t 

Balikesir 

Izmir 

Ankara. 


Qz, Cemil (P.1 .... 
Ozalp, KAzim v P. 

Oz?aglar, Cemil P., 

Oz?oban Kemal 'Dem. 

Ozdek, Omer (Dem.; . 

Ozdemir, Arif (P. \ 

OZEL?I, CAPER fp.i 
OZEY, YASAR (P.’j 

Ozgen, Ihsan Serif 'Dem. r 
Ozsan, Nuri (Dem,? 

Ozsoy, Resit (P.) 

5zterhan,’Hilmi t P.; 

OZTRAK, FaYIK (P.) . 

Pars, Muhittix'Baha P. . 

Pek, Sedat (P.) 

Pekel, Galip {P.j 
Peker, Recep (P.) 

Perkun, Aziz (P.;» 

Pol at kan, Hasan (Deni.- 
Poroy, Nazim (P.) . 

Potuoglu, Abidin (Dem. . 
Ramazanoglu, CelAl (Dem. 
Renda, Mustafa Abdulhalik P. 
Sabuncu, Ismail (P.) 

Sadak, Necmettxn (P.) 

Sagiro6lu, Sabit (P.) 

Saka, Hasan (P.) 

Sakaroglu, Mitat (Dem.! 
Saracoglu, Sukru (P.) 

Saridal, Vehbi (P.) 

Sarialioglu, Ali (P.) 

Sarlan, Hamdi (P.) . 

Satan a, AbdOrrezzak (Pb 
Satir, Kemal (P.) 

Sazak, Emin (P.) 

Seler, Faik (P.) 

Seremetli, Hilmi (P.) 

Seven, Selim (P.) 

Sevengil, Refik Ahmet (P.) 
Sevuktekin, KAzim (P.) 

Sezer, Zeki Mesut (P.) 

Silan, Necmettin Sahir (?.' 
SlLAY r , Tevfik Fikret (P.) . 
Silivri, Ahmet Kemal (Dem.! . 
Simer, M. TalAt (P.) 

Siren, CelAl Sait (P.) 

SlRER* Re§AT $EMSETTIN {P.J 

Sirmen, Fuat (P.) 

Soydemir, Zeki (P.) . 

Soyer, Ibrahim Refik (P.) 

Soyer, Razi (P.) 

Soysal, Emin (Ind.) 

SOKMEN, TaYFUR (P.) 

SQKMENSUER, §UKR U (P.) . 

Sumer, Nurullah Esad (P.) 
Sumer, Muhlis (P.) . 

Sungur, Ahmet (P.) . 

Suer, SUkrU (P.) 

Surmen, Abdurrahman (P.) 
Tahtakili?, Ahmet (Dem.) 

Tan, Mahmut (P.) 

Taner, Osman (P.) . 

Tankut, Hasan Re?it (P.) 
Tanriover, Hamdullah Suphi (P.) 
Tarak?io6lu, Mustafa Re^it (P.) 
Tarhan, Nuri (P.) . 

Tarhan, Zeki (P.) 

Ta§angil, Abdulkadir (P.) 
Tas?io6lu, Omer (P.) 

Ta|kiran, Tezer (P.) 

Tekeli, Esat (P.) 

Tekelio6lu, Sinan (P.) 

Temelli, Tevfik (P.) 

Tengir^enk, Yusuf Kemal (Dem.) 
Tinaz, Naci (P.) 

Tigrel, Ihsan Hamit (P.) . 
TmiTodLU, Fahrettin (P.) 

Tirke?, Fikri (P.) . 

Torgut, §evket (P.) 

Toydemir, Cemil Cahit (P.) 

Tor, Emp (P.) 


Constituer. 


Bursa 

Balikesir 

Bolu 

AfymkurY : 

Kutabva 

Bitlis - 

Ybilatyr 

Mams a 

Kutahmi 

Mug!,a *" 

Kayseri 

Man.^ 1 

TekLm.g 

Bursa 

Ko;a*?li 

Tokar 

Istanbul 

Konjat 

Eski^ •‘hir 

Tokat 

Eskiseuir 

b;el 

Qankiri 

Giresun 

Sivas 

Erzinrar. 

Trabzon 

Mugla 

Izmir 

Nigde 

Trabzon 

Ordu 

Mardin 

Trabzon 

Esklsebir 

Kayseri 

Balikesir 

Hakkdri 

Tokat 

Mardin 

Ordu 

Tunceli 

Konya 

Istanbul 

Bursa 

Bolu 

Sivas 

Rize 

Qankiri 

Nigde 

Urfa 

Blaras 

Antalya 

Gumii^ane 

Antalya 

BHeeik 

Yozgat 

Nigde 

Kars 

Kiitahya 

Tuncell 

Malatya 

Maras 

Istanbul 

Trabzon 

Zonguldak 

Amasya 

Malatya 

Kayseri 

Kars 

Urfa 

Seyhan 

Malatya 

Sinop 

Ankara 

Diyarbekir 

B alik esir 

Sivas 

Kii?eMr 

Istanbul 

Gumu§ane 
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TURKEY —(The Government) 


Name 

Tugaq, Husamettin (P.) . 

Tugay, §efik (P.) 

Tunca, Cemal (Dem.) 

Turan, Kemal (P.) 

Turgut, Resit (Dem.) 

TOrel, Ali Riza (P.) 

Turkmen, AbdUlgani (P.). 
TOzUn, Atif (P.) 

T(jzun, Tahsin (P.) . 

U&ur, Ismail Mehmet (P.) 

ULug, Suphi Bedir (P.) 

Ulug, Seref (P.) 

Ulus, Ahmet (P.) 

Ulus an, Halis (P.) . 

ULUSOY, HiiSEYIN (P.) 

Uma, $akir (P.) 

Umay, Fuat (P.) 

Uran, Hilmi (P.) 

Uras, Aziz (P.) 

Uras, Esad (P.) 

Us, Asim (P.) ... 

Uslu, Feyzullah (P.) 
Uybaydin, Cemil (P.) 

Uz, Behcet (P.) 

UzuNgAR^iLi, Ismail Hakki (P.) 
Ulgen, Zihni (P.) 

Unen, Nurettin (Dem.) . 
Varinca, Ahmet Kemal (P.) 
Veziro6lu, Ahmet (Dem.) 
YALgiN, Huseyin Cahit (P.) 
YALgiN, Ihsan (P.) . 

Yalman, Hamdi (P.) 

YALVAg, Sevki (P.) . 

Yarimbiyik, Muammer (P.) 
Yavuz, LOtfi (P.) 

Yaycioglu, Abdullah (P.) 
Yegena, Ali Munif (P.) . 

Yetkin, Suut Kemal (P.) . 
Yilmazipek, Faik (P.) 

Yigit, Ibrahim Sureyya (P.) 
Yi6ito6lu, Ali Kemal (P.) 
YorUker, Mehmet Ali (P.) 
Yurdakul, Abidin (P.) 
Yurdman, Rasim (P.) 

YtrcEL, Hasan Ali (P.) 

YtfCER, Necdet (P.) . 

YCfregir, Ahmet Remzi (P.) 
YUrUten, Senihi (Dem.) . 
YUzatli, Fikret (P.) 

Zabci, Mahmut Nedim (P.) 
Zaimoglu, Galip Kenan (P.) 
Zeynelo6lu, Ahmet Ihsan (P.) 
Zirh, Ali (P.) . 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATIVES 

Ambassadors 

Afghanistan: Cevat Ostun, Kabul. 

Brazil: Husrev Gerede, Rio de Janeiro. 

Canada: Muzaffer Goker, Ottawa. 

China: Hulusi Fuat Tugay, Nanking. 

France: Numan Menemencio&lu, Paris. 

Great Britain: Cevat A^ikalin, London. 

Greece: Ru$en E$ref Onaydin, Athens. 

India: Ali Turkgaldi, New Delhi. 

Iran: Kemal Kopr-Olu, Tehran. 

Italy : Ferioun Cemal Erkin, Rome. 

Pakistan: Yahya Kemal, Bayatli, Karachi. 

Poland: §evki Berker, Warsaw. 

Rumania: Bulusi Fuat Tugay, Bucharest. 

U.S.A.: BtisEYiN Ragip Baydur, Washington, D.C. 
D.S.S.R.: (Vacant). 

Yugoslavia: Tevfik KAmil Koperler, Belgrade. 


Envoys Extraordinary and 
Ministers Plenipotentiary 

Argentina: Emin Ali Sipahi, Buenos Aires. 

Austria: Numan Tahir Seymen, Vienna. 

Belgium: Sevket Fuad KEgECi, Brussels. 

Bulgaria: Sefkati Istinyelli, Sofia. 

Chile: Selahattin Arbel, Santiago. 

Czechoslovakia: Faik Huseyin Hozar, Prague. 

Denmark: Kemal Aziz Bayman, Copenhagen. 

Egypt: Nizamettin Aya^li, Cairo. 

Hungary: Agah Aksel, Budapest. 

‘Iraq: Nebil Bati, Baghdad. 

Lebanon: Celal Osman Abacioglu, Beirut. 

Mexico: Vedit Uzgorem, Mexico City. 

Netherlands: Ali Turkgeldi, The Hague. 

Norway: Sureyya Anderiman, Oslo. 

Portugal : Rah Ml Apak, Lisbon. 

Rumania: §efkati Istinyeli, Bucharest. 

Saudi Arabia : Rijki Refik Pasin, Jedda. 

Spain: Esat Atuner, Madrid. 

Sweden : Bedi Arbel, Stockholm. 

Switzerland: Yakup Kadri Karaosmanoglu, Berne. 
Syria: Abdulahat Ak§in, Damascus. 

Transjordan: Bedri Tahir £aman, Amman. 

Consuls-General 
Belgium: Cevdet Dulger, Antwerp. 

Bulgaria: Ali Riza MALK09, Philippopoli; Nurullah 
Korkut, Sofia. 

Cyprus: Mehmet Ali Balin, Nicosia. 

Egypt: Sedat Zeki Ors, Alexandria. 

France: Siret Halulu, Marseilles; Nebil Sureyya 
Ak^er, Paris. 

Greece: Ismail Hakki Okday, Athens; Tahsin Ru§tu 
Bac, Rhodes; Idris £ora, Salonika. 

Germany: Orhan Tahsin Gunden, Frankfurt a.M. 

Great Britain: Halil Ali Ramazanoglu, London. 

India: Orhan H. Erol, Bombay. 

Iran: Hakki Kentli, Tabriz; Orhan Tahsin Gunden, 
Urumiya. 

‘Iraq: Tahsin Mayatepek, Basra. 

Italy: Muhittin Erdogan, Milan. 

Palestine: Ru$tu Demirel, Jerusalem. 

Rumania: Recep Yazgan, Constanza. 

Spain: Inayetullah Cemal Ozkaya, Barcelona. 
Switzerland : Hasan Nurelgin, Geneva. 

Syria: Celal Tevfik Karasapan, Aleppo. 

U.S.A. : Fikret Belbez, New York; Nizamettin Erenel, 
San Francisco. 

U.S.S.R.: Ali Riza Qelikkaya, Batum. 

Yugoslavia: $evki Erdogan, Scoplije. 

Consuls 

Bulgaria: Saip Ilkin, Varna. 

Greece: Cemal Tuygar, Gumuljina; Has ip Osman Tan, 
Mytilene. 

‘Iraq: Haydar Iskender Ors, Mosul. 

Charges d'affaires 
Finland: Kemal Nejat Kavur, Helsinki. 


Constituency 
Kars 
Malatya 
Afyonkarahisar 
Isparta 
Kayseri 
Konya 
Hatay 
Corum 
Giimusane 
Sivas ’ 

Hatay 

Diyarbakir 

Giresun 

Konya 

Nigde 

Sivas 

Kirklareli 

Seyhan 

Mardin 

Amasya 

Coruh 

Manisa 

Tekirdag 

Denizli 

Balikesir 

Bolu 

Canakkale 

Giimusane 

Afyonkarahisar 

Istanbul 

Bolu 

Ordu 

isparta 

Trabzon 

Siirt 

Maras 

Seyhan 

Urfa 

Bursa 

Kocaeli 

Amasya 

Samsun 

Sivas 

Hatay 

Izmir 

Corum 

Seyhan 

Istanbul 

Giresun 

Malatya 

Giresun 

Cankiri 

Rize 
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TURKEY —(The Government) 


POLITICAL PARTIES 

There are at present sixteen political parties in the 
Republic of Turkey, but after the last election (July 1946) 
only two^of them are represented in the House of Deputies. 

x\ccording to the Act of Associations, political parties 
can be formed in Turkey provided they do not aim at a 
partition of the country and are not attached to organisa¬ 
tions in foreign countries. 

The Constitution of 1924, which brought about the 
separation of religion and State, w T as amended in 1934 to 
include universal suffrage. Turkey thus granted voting 
rights to both women and men. 

Republican People’s Party: Headquarters, Ankara; f. 1923 
by Kemal Atatiirk; Life Pres. Ismet Xnqnu; Vice-Pres. 
Shukri Sarajogltj; Sec.-Gen. Hilmi Uran; branches 
in every Province; declared principles: republican, 
nationalist, populist, Statists, secular, revolutionary. 
In February 1937 the Kamutay (all the members of 
which then belonged to the Republican People's Party) 
agreed to adopt the principles of the Party as part of 
the Constitution of the Republic. 

Democratic Party: Ankara; f. 1946 by Celal Bayar and 
three deputies formerly of the People's Party. This 
party, according to its programme, is of a liberal 
character, and opposes excessive centralisation and 
bureaucracy in administration. The party believes 
that the efficiency of a State is greater if it is supported 
by the spontaneous organisation of such people as 
professional associations, trade unions, co-operatives, 
etc., and advocates relaxation in etatisnie in favour of 
individual enterprise. In the last election (July 1946) 
the Democratic Party gained 65 seats in comparison 
with the 396 of the People’s Party and 7 of the Inde¬ 
pendent Party. 

THE LEGAL SYSTEM 

Until the foundation of the new Turkish Republic, a 
large part of the Turkish Civil Law—the laws affecting the 
family, inheritance, property, obligations, etc.—was based 
on the Koran, and this Holy Law was ad m i n istered by 
special religious (Sharia) courts. The legal reform of 1926 
was not only a process of secularisation, but also a root- 
and-branch change of the legal system. The Swiss Civil 
Code and the Code of Obligation, the Italian Penal Code, 
and the Neuchatel (Cantonal) Code of Civil Procedure were 
adopted and modified to fit Turkish customs and traditions. 


; , The Organisation of the Law Courts. Courts are divided 

| into two main categories: Civil and Criminal. Civil Courts 
: and Criminal Courts are subdivided into Courts of Justices 

i of the Peace and Aslive Courts, both of which are Courts 
of First Instance. In criminal matters, in addition to 
these courts there is a tribunal known as the Court of 
Heavy Punishment, which, trie^ cases of murder and 
treason and cases involving a penalty of more than five 
i years’ hard labour. Courts of Appeal have been abolished; 

| on the other hand, appeals against the verdicts of the 
1 above-mentioned courts are made to the Court of Cassa¬ 
tion, which is the highest court in the country. This court 
is not qualified to pass judgment, but either upholds the 
decision of the Court of First Instance or reverses it and 
sends it back for re-trial. There is no jury in the Turkish 
legal system. 

Finally, there is the Supreme Court, composed of mem¬ 
bers of the Court of Cassation and of the Council of State, 
in accordance with Articles 61-67 of the Constitution. Its 
prime judicial duty is to try members of the Council of 
Ministers and other high officials regarding matters arising 
from the performance of their duties. It is called together 
only v'hen required. 

Council ©f State. An important role in the legal system 
is played by the Council of State, which among other duties 
deals with administrative suits and conflicts. For adminis¬ 
trative purposes it is divided into five departments, each 
with its president. Controlling it in its entirety are the 
president and the secretary-general. 

President: Ismail Hakki Goreli, 

Secretary-General: Memdith Ozoran (member). 

Presidents of Depts.: Salahattim Odabasiq&lu (I), Hazim 
Turegun (II), Azim Ye5in (III), Kemal Arar (IV 
Ferit Bilen (V). 

Members: 


Cudi Ozal. 

Dr. Faruk Ulug. 
Ali Server Suner. 
Avni TUrel. 

Fazil Ozelci. 
Feyzi Ercin. 
Rasim Arsan. 
Rasit Celebio&lu. 
Ibrahim Akcam. 
S0REYYA OZEK. 
Ntjsret Dogrtier. 
HOsnV Berker. 


Cemil Mete. 

Edip Cemil Oyhou. 
Tevfik Talat Hit ay. 
Ihsan Pehlivanli. 
Kazim Sargin. 

Baha Arkac. 
Muammer As. 

Talat Balkir. 

Ihsan AktCrel, 
Mesrur Kip. 
Muhittin Tekau. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


BROADCASTING 

Broadcasting is controlled and operated by the Press 
Department. There is an annual licence fee of 10 liras; 
5 liras in localities with less than 10,000 inhabitants. 

According to the latest available figures (1946) there 
were then in existence 197,487 receiving sets. 


Director of Broadcasting 

; V. N. Tor 

Stations 

(Acting). 



kW. 

kc/s. 

m. 

Ankara 

. 20 

9 , 4^5 

31.70 

Ankara TAP 

. 20 

i 5 ,i 95 

19.74 

Turkiye TAQ 

. 120 

182 

1,648 

Istanbul 

— 

i 53 

196 


AIR LINES 

Devlet Hava Yollarl Genet Mtidiirliigu (Turkish State Air¬ 
line): Ankara; f. 1938; internal services: Ankara-Istan- 
bul; Ankara-Afyon-I zmir; Ankara-Konya-Antalya- 
Afyon; Ankara - Adana - Gaziantep - Urfa - Diyarbakir; 
Ankara-Samsun; Istanbul-Bursa; Istanbul-Izmir; Is¬ 
tanbul-Ankara-Sivas-Elzig-Diyarbakir-Van; Istanbul- 
Ankara - Kayseri - Malatya - Erzurum; Istanbul - Afyon - 
Konya - Adana - Iskenderun; external service: Ankara - 
Istanbul-Athens. 


Air France: weekly service: Paris-Marseilles-Rome- 

Brindisi-Athens-Istanbul-Ankara. 

British European Airways Corporation: twice-weekly ser¬ 
vice: London-Marseilles-Rome-Athens-Istanbul-Ankara 

(Wednesday). 

British Overseas Airways Corporation Ltd.: daily service 
to Cairo, with connecting service Cairo-Ankara three 
times weekly. 

Pan-American World Airways Ltd.: twice-weekly service: 
Washington - New York - Gander - Shannon - Istanbul - 
Karachi (Thursday and Sunday). 

RAILWAYS 

The Turkish railways total 7,461 km. and are under 
continuous development. Present extensions are in pro¬ 
gress in the following regions: Palo-Van-Iran-Narli- 
Gaziantep. 

Tiirkiye Devlet Demiryollari Sfletme Genel Mudiirliigu 

(Turkish State Railways General Management): operates 
all railways consisting of 7,180 km. except the Southern 
line (405 km.) and Kozlu-Coal line (5 km.); Dir.-Gen. 
Fuat Zincirkiran, 

See Table on facing page. 


State Air Lines 



I 94 I 

194 2 

1943 

I944 

1945 

Personnel 






Pilots ........ 

12 

12 

18 

17 

l8 

Wireless operators...... 

21 

20 

30 

28 

36 

Mechanics ....... 

28 

26 

S 2 

39 

48 

Employees ....... 


40 

65 

46 

46 

Others ....... 

47 

64 

56 

182 

242 

Transportaiion 






No. of voyages ...... 

557 

844 

967 

1,822 

2,382 

Kilometres Sown (in thousands) 

i 177 

358 

366 

615 

718 

No, of passengers ..... 

2,189 

5.481 

5.691 

14,249 

18,221 

Letters 

294 

977 

2,492 

. 2,817 

4,642 

Newspapers >Kg. 

2 

8 

12 

34 

! 39 

Baggage J 

3 

7 

2Q 

79 

83 

Revenue and expenses (liras) 






Passenger revenue...... 

34*885 

148,721 

218,636 

478,295 

566,214 

Other revenue ...... 

6,876 

13*731 

38-722 

7 I < 4°4 

71,108 

Salaries and wages of personnel 

197^749 

221,235 

268,371 

465,632 

307,456 
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State Railroads 


Operating Activities 


I 94 1 

1942 

1943 | 

1944 

Passenger-kilometres (in thousands) 
Main lines .... 

Suburban lines .... 

* 

2,433,465 ■ 

219,096 

2,653,439 , 

248,085 j 

2,407,333 ; 

260,259 » 

2,2X3,711 

250,150 

Metric tons of freight carried (in thousands) ! 
Express . . . . . . ! 

Ordinary ...... 

Ad ministrative ..... 

Baggage . 

Animal . . . . . . - 

i 

201 

4,962 

1,697 

54 

768 

' 

283 : 

4,949 ! 

1,619 1 

73 

737 

303 j 
6,279 j 

1,774 ; 

43 1 
596 [ 

30 7 
6 , 13 - 

I,9Sl 

3 ^ 

SOO 

Metric ton kilometres (in thousands) 
Express ..... 
Ordinary ..... 
Administrative .... 
Baggage . 

* 1 

61,175 

1,592,002 ■ 

374,826 

12,632 

82,252 

1,696,531 

422,908 

13,298 

1 

90,001 
2,023,3 55 | 

4 * 9,598 i 
13,800 ! 

102,882 

202,905 

I 503,015 

1 n,3*o 

1 

Revenue (in thousands of liras) 
Passenger, main line . 

,, suburban . 

** baggage . 

Express freight .... 
Ordinary „ 

Messagerie .... 

Miscellaneous .... 

| 

* ! 

24,184 , 

1,293 
789 
3,517 
36,211 
4<>7 
i, 3<>7 

3 I ,555 

1,643 

83S 

4,550 

42,656 

653 

1,940 

36,080 ! 

2,072 j 

956 j 
6,154 ! 

69,516 | 

94 s ! 

2,763 

38,111 

2,672 

1 905 

7 , 3*5 
68,339 
693 
3,320 

Total 

- j 

69,182 

i 86,442 

j 124,302 

1 127,092 

1 


Roads 


Categories 

1941 

1942 

2943 

1944 

2945 

Constructed roads \ 

Repaired „ J 

304 

210 

264 

234 

183 

683 

560 

486 

743 

432 

Type of roads (km.) 






Macadam in good condition 

11,079 

2 X ,363 

12,134 

11,990 

12,269 

„ need of repair 

7,304 

7*753 

7,792 

8,088 

7*773 

Earth roads graded 

13,428 

12,885 

13,489 

13,136 

13,385 

„ „ not graded - 

9,684 

9,928 

10,128 

20,414 

10,085 

Total 

4**495 

41,628 ! 

43*743 

43,628 

43*52 2 
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ROADS 

See Table on previous page . 

Tilrkiye Turing ve Oiomobil Kurumu {Touring and Motor 

Car Club of Turkey): Istiklal Caddesi No. 8i, Beyoglu, 
Istanbul; f. 1923; Pres. Resit Saffet Atabinen. 

SHIPPING 

The harbours of Turkey, besides having a great im¬ 
portance as a link with the outside world, form one of 
the means facilitating much of Turkey’s internal trade. 
All ports are connected by ten national shipping lines, 
the centre of this network being the port of Istanbul. 
The large cargo traffic of the Black Sea is maintained by 
a shipping line operating three voyages weekly, and for 
connection between Izmir and the iEgean Sea two voyages 
weekly. Much sea traffic is also borne by Turkish lines 
between the Eastern Mediterranean countries and Turkey, 
as well as between the Black Sea and the Russian frontier. 

See Table above. 

SHIPPING AGENCIES 
Istanbul 

Adriatica: Galata, ?arap Iskelesi Caddesi. 

AkbafOglu, Fuat: Galata, Per^embepazari, Arslan Han 1-9. 

Aldikacti, Mustafa (Ahmet ve Vehbi) : Galata, Kefeli 
Huseyin Han 22-23. 

Baker ve Seager Ltd.: Galata, Hovagimyan Han K.i. 
Barztlay ve Benjameti : Galata, Hovagimyan Han. 

Bovo, Leon: Beyoglu, Istiklal Caddesi, Suriye Cars. 9. 
Dabkovic ve Sun Galata, Frenkyan Han. 

Export Steamship Coyp„: Galata, Tahir Han. 

Hantaloglu Tayyar Yapurlari ; Eminonu, Bahcekapi, 
Anadolu Han 3. 

lOturist-Seviet Kap. 6C©.: Galata, 6ci Vakif Han 4, 17-20. 


iskandinavya Niyar Est.: Galata, Tahir Han. 
Kalkavanoglu, Tahsin: Galata, Rihtim Caddesi 43. 
Lafontaine, Edward Mahd.: Galata, Mehmet Ali Pasa Han. 
Lazarovic, B.: Galata, Mumhane Nomika Han. 

Mango Ltd.: Galata, Hovagimyan Han 1. 

Manioglu, Ahmet Sevket: Galata, Karamustafa Caddesi 66. 

Messagerie Maritime (Laurent Reboul ve Ski) : Galata, Kuto 
Han. 

Palestine Maritime Lloyd Ltd.: Galata, Hovagimyan Han. 
Paykuric, H.: Galata, Frenkyan Han. 

Sadikzade Rusen Og.: Galata, Yolcu Salonu K.4. 

Service Maritime Rouman: Galata, Tahir Han. 

Siskidis, Kostantinos: Galata, Karamustafa Pasa Caddes 
141* 

Sperco, Fratelli : Galata, Hudavendigar Han. 

Teodoridi ve §eriki: Galata, Frenkyan Han K.4. 

Turk $ilepcilik Ltd. : Galata, Iktisat Han. 

Umdal Ltd. Sti.: Galata, 6ci Vakif Han. 

Uzuner, fukrii; Galata, Karamustafa Pasa Sok., Mesruriye 
Han K.2. 

Van Der Zee (W. F. Henry) et Go. Nv.: Galata, Huda¬ 
vendigar Han. 

Walker Gilchrist & Co. Ltd.: Galata, Kredi Liyone Han. 
Yelkenci, Lulfi: Yalikosku Caddesi, Yelkenci Han. 
**Yitmaz ,! ' Abdi Vehbi: Galata, Hezaren Han. 

Zonguldak Vapurculuk ve Komurculuk T. Ltd. St.: Galata. 

Isken derun (Alexandretta) 

Butros, Emil. 

Levante, Alfredo. 

Katini doze! ve Surkasi. 

fevket Bozoglu Devlet Deniz Yollari Acentesi. 
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Izmir 

Abdulhamid, Nasr. 

Adriatlca: Atatiirk Caddesi. 

Antalya MmumS Nakliyat A.S. 

Aperic Pol J.: ici Kordon 92. 

Beriamini, Eduard. 

Desilz Ifletme YoIIari idaresi: Ikinci Kordon. 

Galip ve d. Romano: Birinci Kordon. 

Jerome, Pussich: Vapur Acentesi. 

Messagerie Maritime: Birinci Kordon. 


Olivier ve S. Ltd.: Ataturk Caddesi 1 
Rebut ve Si. 

Vapurculuk T.A.S.: Birinci Kordon 9 
Mersin 

Benlz YoIIari Mersin Acentesi. 

Ismet, isevi. 

Kaioni 1 . ve Surekasi: Bray Caddesi. 
Levanti, Edmond. 
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THE ECONOMIC LIFE 

STATISTICAL SURVEY 


Government Finance 
(ooo liras) 


Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

1937-38 . 

3 2 7 > 9*7 

310,651 

i 93 s -39 - 

340,589 

313,216 

1939-40 . 

399,6x3 

400,998 

1940-41 

587,118 

548,134 

1941-42 . 

721,366 

586,095 

1942-43 . 

990,749 

854.979 

1943-44 . 

982,158 

1,061,234 

1944-45* 

901,511 

570,434 

1945-46 . 

t 

t 

1946* 

894,668 

990,573 

1947 * * I 

1,021,232 

1,136,216 

194S* . ! 

1,115,600 

i, 243 . 5 6 3 


* Official estimates only. 

-j- Not available. From January ist, 1946, tire financial year (formerly running 
from June 1st to May 31st) corresponds to the calendar year. 


Foreign Commerce: Value of Imports and Exports 


Year 

Imports 

Exports 

Excess of 
Imports 

Excess of 
Exports 

1938 . 

149,836,689 

144,946,511 

4,890,178 

— 

1939 . 

1x8,248,934 

127,388,997 

— 

9,140,063 

1940 . 

68,922,708 

111,446,486 

—. 

42.523.778 

1941 . 

74,8x5,069 

123,080,868 

— 

48,265,799 

1942 . 

I 47 j 7 i 3^ 2 9 

*65,03 4,4 22 

— 

17,321,193 

1943 . 

203,045,170 

257,151,661 

— 

54,106,491 

1944 • 

164,944,863 

232,530,350 

— 

67,585,487 

X945 . 

126,166,357 

218,928,951 

— 

92,762,594 

1946 

- 33 , 93 Gooo 

434,034,000 


210,103,000 


Principal Sources of Imports 
(000 liras) 


Country 

1938 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

Germany 

. 

. 


70,411 

76,623 

50,227 

776 

7 1 

United Kingdom 




16,794 

32,348 

29,517 

29,427 

43.258 

Italy 




7,120 

3,456 

482 

29 

12,979 

Czechoslovakia 




5.776 

7,959 

7,127 

363 

4> I 93 

Russia 




5,891 

37 

67 

104 

17 

France 




1,972 



1 

x,68o 

Switzerland . 




1,013 

8,259 

9,378 

**>793 

17 , 33 ° 

Sweden 




2,300 

6,751 

3,316 

13,022 

14,062 

Hungary 




1,446 

13,956 

11,929 

424 

38 

Palestine 




566 

4,693 

6,011 

8,732 

8,914 

Egypt . 




1,035 

1,648 

i ,499 

1,788 

3,748 

India , 




2,232 

19,920 

14,476 

9.546 

9,805 

United States 


. 


15,680 

4,887 

7,644 

22,183 

7 °> * 3 * 

Australia 


. 


67 

1,127 

2,727 

5,446 

7,394 

Other countries 


* 

* 

17,534 

21,381 

20,545 

22,532 

30,31° 

Total 

• 

- 

- 

149,837 

203,045 

164,945 

126,166 

223,931 
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Principal Destinations op Exports 


Countrv 


Germany 
United Kingdom 
Italy . 
Czechoslovakia 
Russia 
France. 
Switzerland 
Sweden 
Hungary 
Greece 
Palestine 
Egypt . 

Syria 
India . 

United States 
Other countries 

Total 


193s 

1943 

62,2x0 

6x,I02 

4,942 

27,858 

! 4.563 

4.736 

4 , 9 SS 

13,842 

S-UO 

2 

4 . 75 S 

— 

X,63X 

14,636 

1,778 

12.549 

i .°39 

13.831 

2,851 

1,022 

220 

7 . 6 I 3 

1,261 

26,841 

1,087 

3 . 37 S 

176 

15 

17,169 

52.763 

21,136 

16,964 

I 44>947 

2 57 . 1 5 2 


1944 


5-.S77 

51,39s 

90 

4,471 

2,836 

13,096 

2,443 

8,054 

1,097 

6,895 

21,162 

3,736 

55,627 

8,748 


*945 


23 2 . 53 0 


32,012 

130 

542 

2,980 

17,618 

6,764 

i,774 

8 ,SSg 

9.534 

- 5-501 

2,401 

iS 

95 . 95 = 

14,223 


1946 


6 

75.647 
12,109 
4,729 
97 
3 7.999 
28,175 

2 6,64 S 
3 . 5^8 
37.94 = 
38,693 
30,166 
7,198 
1,015 

s 7 , 73 ° 

62 3 2g2 


2X8,929 


434.°34 


Value of Principal Imports 
( 000 liras) 


Commodity 


1938 

1943 

1944 

3 945 

; 

1946 

Tea, coffee, and cocoa . 

Skins and hides . 

'Wool and woollen goods 

Cotton yam and goods . 

Paper . 

Rubber, crude and manufactured 

Iron and steel .... 

Copper ..... 

Machinery ..... 
Optical and precision instruments . 
Vehicles (all kinds) 

Oil and petrol .... 

Chemicals 

Other commodities 

2 .394 
3 . 43 ° 
7,060 
22,295 
4,614 
2,077 
28,172 
3 .°I 3 
23,013 
3.064 j 
11,471 
6,752 
5,900 
28,582 

3,224 

5,041 

8,8x8 

2 7 > 5 S 5 

13.165 

1,362 

34 > 73 2 

3.238 

21,443 

5.469 

4,846 

8,767 

9,689 

55.666 

2,293 

8,080 

6,297 

18,736 

9-044 

1,891 

23,071 

2,728 

20,068 

3,672 

5.162 

13.794 

5,620 

44 . 4 S 9 

2,531 

5,702 

8,922 

10,308 

8,176 

1 . 43 ° 

9.955 

1,721 

12,670 
1 . 95 ° 
4,184 
9.619 
8,006 j 
40,992 

4,6x0 

16,148 

11,857 

20,771 
7,629 
6,854 
27.343 
6,059 
32.799 
i 6,667 

9,602 
14,207 

7.8x4 

51.551 

Total 

. 

149,837 

203,045 

164,945 

126,166 

223,931 


Value of Principal Exports 
(000 liras) 


Commodity 

mmm 

mmmmrnM 

1943 

HE 3 H 

1945 

1946 

Live animals 

. 


2,935 

129 

7° 

— 

IOO 

Hides and skins 

. 


3,575 

15.°43 

4,119 

11.953 

14.734 

Wool and mohair . 

- 


7,081 

14,486 

! 14*775 

1,828 

2,981 

Cotto n m <r 

„ 


10,228 

11,611 

13,020 

112 

582 

Cereals 



19,096 

124 

84 

4.529 

53.148 

Fruit (including dried fruit) 


27.357 

i 5.°37 

36,506 

28 ,883 

60,8l6 

Ruts (all kinds) . 

. 


14.923 

22,648 

18,106 

20,102 

50,069 

Tobacco 



39.338 

98,769 

80,723 

97.951 

96,634 

Opium 

- 


953 

5.817 

3.243 

5.383 

6,180 

Chrome ore . 

. 


5*138 

3.026 

9*891 

4,296 

2,474 

Other commodities 

* 


4.323 , 

70,452 

Si .993 i 

43.885 

. 145.716 

Total 

• 

* 

144.947 

257.152 

^ 232,530 

■ 218,929 

j 434.°34 
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Percentage Distribution of Turkey's Imports and Exports 


Country 

Imports 



Exports 



1933 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

193 8 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

Germany 

47.0 

37-7 

30.4 

0.6 

— 

42.9 

23.8 

25.7 

— 

- , 

United Kingdom . 

11.2 

15-9 

17.9 

23-3 

19.3 

3*4 

10.8 

22.0 

13.9 

17.6 

United States 

10.5 

2.4 

4.6 

17.6 

3i*3 

12.3 

20.5 

21.6 

43-8 

20.3 

Italy .... 

4.7 

i*7 

0.3 

0.1 

5.8 

10.1 

1.8 

0.1 

0.1 

2.8 

Czechoslovakia 

3-8 

3-9 

4-3 

0.3 

1.9 

3-5 

5*4 

i*7 

0.3 

1.1 

Sweden 

1 -5 

3-3 

2.0 

10.3 

6.3 

1.2 

4.9 

1.0 

3.1 

6.2 

Hungary 

0.9 

6.9 

7*2 

0.3 

— 

°*7 

5-4 

3.1 

1.0 

0.8 

Switzerland . 

0.7 

4.1 

5*7 

9.4 

7*8 

1.1 

5*7 

5.0 

8.1 

6.5 

Egypt 

0 *7 

0.8 

0.9 

1.4 

1.7 

0.9 

10.4 

8.2 

11.7 

7*o 

Greece 

0.5 

0.3 

0.2 

i*3 

10.0 

2.0 

0.4 

0.5 

4.1 

8.8 

Palestine 

0.4 

2.3 

3*6 

6.9 

4*o 

0.2 

3*o 

2.7 

4*4 

9.0 

Other countries 

18.1 

2° . 7 

22.9 

28.5 

20.6 

21.7 

6.9 

8.4 

9-5 

20.0 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

; 100.0 

100.0 

; 100.0 

100.0 

100.0 


Principal Destinations of Chrome Ore Exports 


Country 


Quantity 

j (000 mei 

:ric tons) 



Value (000 liras) 

1938 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1938 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

Germany 

68 

14 

60 

— 

_ 

1,689 

952 

4,089 

_ 

_ 

United Kingdom . 

4 

26 

— 

— 

— 

92 

616 

— 

— 

— 

Italy .... 

32 

— 

— 

— 

3 

866 

— 

— 

— 

191 

Norway 

12 

— 

— 

— 

7 

298 

— 

— 

— 

471 

United States 

13 

41 

89 

59 

8 

323 

1.456 

5,802 

4,°75 

654 

France 

14 

— 

— 

— 

7 

334 

— 

— 

— 

422 

Sweden 

16 

— 

— 

3 

8 

108 

— 

— 

221 

570 

Other countries . 

19 

— 

— 

1 

3 

£,455 

2 

— 

— 

166 

Total 

208 

81 

149 

| 63 

36 

5.138 

3,026 

9,891 

4,296 

2 .474 


Exports of Tobacco Leaf and Tombeki* 


Country 

Quantity (metric tons) 

Value (000 liras) 

1938 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1938 

*943 

1944 

£945 

1946 

Germany 

15,735 

13,595 

• 3,693 

— 

— 

13,396 

23,932 

9,138 

_ 

— 

United States 

12,673 

16,542 

15,446 

26,357 

I5,H5 

14,205 

44,660 

44,306 

63,676 

49,119 

Belgium 

806 

— 

— 

205 

1,112 

388 

— 

518 

2,921 

Czechoslovakia 

1,233 

58 

— 

141 

508 

1,818 

83 

— 

419 

1,910 

France 

207 

808 

— 

i,053 

873 

256 

1,789 

— 

2,554 

4,124 

United Kingdom . 

455 

504 

3,014 

933 

1,625 

184 

873 

5.794 

2,606 

5,9££ 

Holland 

1,818 

47 

16 

U075 

790 

890 

56 

21 

2,008 

2,113 

Sweden 

228 

250 

75 

54 

456 

378 

851 

246 

228 

£,4£3 

Italy .... 

3,526 

76 

— 


207 

2,899 

143 

— 

718 

Hungary 

231 

175 

313 

— 

— 

341 

674 

£,350 

— 

— 

fsyj* 

1.054 

8,198 

5,735 

6,127 

4,781 

648 

19,204 

15,168 

19,012 

18,698 

Syria .... 

38 

U137 

1,140 

140 

42 

61 

952 

£,985 

39 1 

295 

m 

8 

4*862 

2,792 

801 

1,987 

3,027 

3,816 

5,277 

2,468 

5,914 

8,812 

Total . 

42,066 

«... _ 

44,182 | 

X_J 

30,233 

38,072 

28,536 

. 

39,280 

98,494 

80,476 

97,286 

96,034 
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Area and Population. Area 

In Europe (Thrace) 23,975 sq. km. = 9,255 sq. miles 

In Asia (Anatolia) 743,144 ,, ,, —286,038 

Total 767,119 ,, ,, =296,194 ,, 


Population 



1927 

*935 

1940 

1945 

fMale 

Thrace -5 Female . 

(_ Total 

527,910 

5 * 2,759 

1,040,669 

661,493 

606,260 

1*267,753 

888,568 

662,371 

1 * 550*939 

<: 

1 . 493.976 

fMale 

Anatolia -5 Female . 
f Total 

6,035,969 

6,57*^632 

12,607,601 

7 * 2 75*277 

7,614,988 

14,890,265 

8,0/0,344 

8,259,667 

16,270,011 

• 

* 

17 , 366,246 

Total /Male . 

\ Female . 

6.563.879 

7,084,391 

7 * 937 * 77 ° 

8,221,248 

8,898,912 | 

8,922,038 | 

* 

I * 

1 

Grand Total 

13,648,270 

16,158,018 

17,820,950 

j 18,860,222 

Density (per sq. Km.) 

Thrace .... 

Anatolia .... 

48 

17 

53 

20 

65 

e * 

| =3 

Total 

18 

21 

23 ! 

! 23 


* Not available. 


Population by Regions 


Regions 

1927 : 

1935 

194° 

1945 

European Turkey .... 

Asiatic Turkey": 

Black Sea coast .... 

Marmara Sea and /Egean Sea coasts 
Mediterranean coast .... 

Total of coasts .... 

Western Anatolia .... 

Central Anatolia .... 

Eastern Anatolia .... 

South-Eastern Anatolia 

Total of Inner Anatolia . 

Total of Asiatic Turkey 

Grand Total 

1,040,669 

2,187,099 

2*7^3*995 

749,831 

1,267,753 

2 , 637, 2 33 

3,130,788 

870,490 

1 , 550.939 

2,832,274 

3 . 371,853 
1 , 135,990 

1*493*97^ 

3,017,408 

3,570*9°° 

1*235,670 

5,660,925 

6,638,511 

7*339*917 

7,867,996 

1,302,894 

3*505*074 

i* 535 > 88 ° 

602,828 

1*503*7M 
4,001,667 
2,003,32 2 
743,041 

1,587,169 

4 , 2 97 . 7<*6 

2,240,4X0 

804,809 

1,716,610 

4,680,369 

2,348,694 

796.595 

6,946,676 

8,251,754 

8,930,094 

9,542,268 

12,607,601 

; 14,890,265 

16,270,011 

i 7 * 3 & 6* 2 46 

13,648,270 

l6,X58,Ol3 

l 7 . S2 o. 95 o 

18,860,222 
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Main Towns 


Balikesir . 
Trabzon . 

Urfa. 

Malatya . 
Samsun 
Manisa 
Diyarbakir 
Edirne 
Erzurum . 
Kayseri 
Konya 
Gaziantep 
Eski^ehir . 
Bursa 

Seyhan (Adana) 

Ankara 

Izmir 

Istanbul . 


Population 


194° 


30,110 

32,789 

35,266 

36,292 

37,216 

37^23 

42,555 

45,680 

47> 6i 3 

5 2 ,467 

56,4 6 5 

57^32 

60,742 

77,593 

88,119 

157.242 

183,762 

793,946 


1945 


33,900 
29,551 
36,635 
4B559 
38,417 
3 2 , J 4 2 
41,260 
29,404 
52,534 
57,698 

58,834 

62,775 

80,096 

86,021 

100,367 

227,505 

200,088 

845.316 


Principal Imports and Exports. Exports: Tobacco, olive 
oil fish easts, wool and ordinary goats’ hair, hazel nuts, 
opium, skins and hides, vallonia, wheat, chrome, sesame, 

cotton (raw), barley, figs, haricot beans, mohair. 

Imports: Machinery, petrol, agricultural machinery, 
cotton thread, iron and steel, crude oil, wool, tea, cotton 
goods, kerosene, printing paper, coffee. 

Currency. The Turkish pound or lira (£T.) = 100 piastres*, 

1 Turkish piastre=40 para. There are 11.28 Turkish 
pounds to £1 sterling (March 1948). 

BANKING 

Commercial Bank of the Near East Ltd.: Galata, Istanbul, 
Head Office: 17 St. Helen’s Place, London, E.C.3; 
1022: cap. £200,000; res. -£25,000; Chair. Major D. 
Smith; Mans. (Istanbul br.) A. G. Dritsas, T. Apos- 
tolides. 

Credit Fonder de Turquie (formerly Emlak Ve Eytam 
Bankasi): 69 Boulevard Ataturk, Ankara; f. 1926; 
cap. £T. 21,854,782; res. fund £T. 3,157,000; 3 6rs.; 
Dir.-Gen. Mithat Yenel. 

Eti Bank (Mining Bank): Ankara; f. I 935 i ca P* 
£'T. i 50,000,000; res. fund £T. n,574»986; Dir. Ferit 

S'AZMI GuRMEN. 

Halk Bankasi T.A.S. & 8andiklari: f. 1938; cap. 
££. 1,900,000; res. ££. 871,324; hrs. throughout Turkey. 

Iller Bankasi: Ankara; cap. £T. 100,000,000; brs. through- 

out Turkey. 

Izmir Etna! V© Ahali Bankasi (Small Traders’ and People’s 
Bank): Merkez Izmir; f. 1927; cap. 1,000,000 Turkish 
liras; brs, throughout Turkey; Dir. Kemal Talat 
Karaca. 

Ottoman Bank: Galata, Istanbul; f. 1863; cap. £ 10,000,000; 
p/u. cap. £5,000,000; res. £1,250,000; dep. £60,363,000; 
offices in London, Marseilles, Manchester, and Paris; 
brs. in Turkey and throughout the Hear East. 

Sipterhank: Ankara; f. 19231 cap. £T. 200,000,000; brs. 
throughout Turkey; Chair* Board of Dirs. Gen. Sami 
Sabit Maraman; Gen* Han. Cevad A^gun, 


T C Ziraat Bankasi (Agricultural Bank of the Turkish 
“ 'Republic): Bankalar Caddesi, Ankara; f. 1888; cap. 

/xf 100 000,000; res. fund £T. 31,554*000; 280 brs. 
throughout Turkey; Dir.-Gen. Nusret Meray. 

Turkiye Ciimhuriyet Merkez Bankasi (Central Bank of the 
Turkish Republic): Bankalar Caddesi, Ankara; f. 1913. 
cap £T. 15,000,000; p.u. cap. £T. 10,500,000; res. 

/T. 24,317,566; Pres. Ali Rana Tarhan; Gen. Man 
Kemal Zaim Sunel. 

Tiirki¥e Qaranti Bankasi, A.§.: Ankara; cap. £T. 2,500,000; 
brs. throughout Turkey; Dir.-Gen. Muammereri$. 

Tiirkiye I mar Bankasi (Reconstruction Bank): Yenoposta- 
hane arkasi, Asirefendi Caddesi Imar Han, No. 35, 37, 
Istanbul; f. 1928; cap. £T. 1,000,000; res. £T. 222,027; 
dep. and current accounts £T. 2,712,429; Dir. Celal 
Dikmen. 

Tiirkiye Ss Bankasi A.$.: Ankara; f. 1924; cap. 5,000,000,00 
Turkish hras; res. 14,400,000,00 Turkish liras; 48 hrs. 
throughout the country; Pres. Ahmed Nesimi Say- 
man; Gen. Man. Mecid Duruiz. 

Turk Ticaret Bankasi A.§. (Banque Commercial): Ankara; 
f iqiq- cap. £T. 2,200,000; res. fund £T. 723,570; 8 
brs.; Pres. Hakki Safvet Tari; Vice-Pres. Numan 
Yontem; Dir.-Gen. Sadi Batr. 

Yapi Ve Kredi Bankasi A.§.: Head Office: Istanbul; cap. 
£T. 2,oop,000; br.s throughout Turkey. 

insurance 

National Companies 

Anadolu Anonim Turk Sigorta $irketi (Anadolu Insurance 
Society)-. P.O. Box 465, Istanbul; f. J 9 2 5 ; cap. 
£T. 500,000; p.u. £T. 250,000; fire, life, accident, trans¬ 
port. 

Ankara Sigorta Sirketl (Ankara Insurance Society): Yeni 
Postahane Karsisinda, Buyiik Kenaciyan Han, Istan¬ 
bul; f. 1936; cap, £T. 500,000; fire, life, accident, trans¬ 
portation. 

Bozkurt Turkiye Umum Sigorta firketi: Galata Voyvoda. 
Caddesi Bozkurt Han. Istanbul; fire and lite. 

Istanbul Umum Sigorta §irketi (General Insurance Society 
of Istanbul)-. P.O. Box 1391, Istanbul; f. 1893; cap. 
h. 550,000; res. fund £T. 1,426,014; fire, hfe, accident, 
transportation; Man. Dir. Cav. Dorr. A. D Andma, 
Dir. Nejdet Tugrul. 

Itimadi Milli Sigorta firkoii: Bah$ekapi Itimadi Mill! Han, 
Istanbul; fire. 

Ittihadi Milli Turk Sigorta §irketi (National 'Unioni Insur¬ 
ance Co.): Galata-Unyon Han, Istanbul, f. 1918, cap. 
/T 300,000,000; financial res. £V. 309,085; tech. res. 
£ 1 . 1,526,912; fire, life, transportation, accident 
Administrateur delegue A. Matxlinger; Dir. Vefik 
Sertel; Asst. Dir. Sissak Agar. 

Sark Sieorta Sirketi (Orient Insurance Society): $ark Han, 
5 Galata-Istanbul; f. 1923; cap. £!■ 2 °°. 00 °;P;U c jg- 
XT. 100,000; res. fund £T. 1,679,533;.^. transporta¬ 
tion; Dir. Vitalis Caneixi; Asst. Dir. Aeberx Bar- 

ZILAI. 

Turkiye Milli Sigorta Jirkoti: Galata Tiirkiye Mill! Han, 
Istanbul; fire and life. 

Foreign Companies 

Aken & Milniti Sigorta ftrketi: Galata Kurkguler, No, 21, 
Ahen ve Mfinih Han, Istanbul; fire. 
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Anonima Enfortuni Sigorta §Irk@tI: Galata Assikurasioni 
Jenerali Han, Istanbul; accident. 

Assikurasioni Generali: Galata Voyvoda Caddesi Sigorta 
Han^uncii Kat, Istanbul. 

La Baltivaz Sigorta ?irketi: Bah9ekapi Cennanya Han, 
Istanbul; lire, life, transportation. 

BacSIf® Assikurans: Galata Rihtim Hudavendigar Han, 
Istanbul; fire. 

Briti| Lov Sigorta §irketi : Yeni Postabane Arkasi Istanbul 
Han, Istanbul; transportation. 

Briti? Ok Sigorta $irketi: Yeni Postahan Arkasi Istanbul 
Han, Istanbul; fire. 

Daniip Sigorta §irketi : Galata Voyvoda Caddesi Daniip 
Han, Istanbul; fire, life, transportation, accident. 

Le Federal Sigorta §irketi: Galata Turkiye Mill! Han, 
Istanbul; fire, transportation. 

Feniks de Viyen Sigorta §irketi: Galata Tiirkiye Mill! Han, 
Istanbul; fire, life. 

Le Feniks Espanyol Sigorta §irketi : Bah^ekapi Karakoy 
Palas 4, iincu Kat, Istanbul; life. 

La Fonsier Sigorta §irketi: Bahgekapi Cermenyan Han, 
Istanbul; fire. 

Helvetia Sigorta §irketi : Bah9ekapi Sigorta Han, Istanbul; 
fire. 


Istituto Nazionale Delia Assikurasioni: Bahgekapi Biivfck 
Tune! Han, Xo. i, 2, 4, Istanbul; life. 

Kompani Dasiirans denerai: Galata Voyvoda Caddesi 
J enerali Han, Istanbul; lire. 

La Konkort Sigorta §irkeii: Sultan Hamam Ha^opulo Han, 
Istanbul; fire, transportation. 

Di Kornhi! Insurans Kompani: Tabtakale Pervuayans 
Han, Istanbul; fire, transportation. 

Manhaym Sigorta §irketi: Galata Kurkjuler La Manhayxn 

Han, Istanbul; fire, transportation. 

La Nasyonai Hayat: Galata Karakov Paias, 6 inoi Kat, 
Istanbul; life. 

Nord Doyee Sigorta §irk@tl: Yeni Postabane Caddesi 
Vitali Han, Istanbul; fire, transportation. 

La Prevuayans Sigorta §irketi: Tabtakale La Prevuayans 
Han, Istanbul; fire. 

La Prevuayans Kaza: Tabtakale La Prevuayans Han, 
Istanbul; accident. 

Kiunione Adriatika di Sigorta §irketi: Galata §ark Han, 
3 iincu Kat, Istanbul; fire, life, transportation. 

La Sills Sigorta §irketi: Tabtakale Prevuayans Han, 
Istanbul; fire, transportation. 

Unyon Sigorta §Irketi: Galata Voycoda Caddesi tlnyon 

Han, Istanbul; fife, transportation, accident. 

lirben Sigorta §irketi: Galata Biiytik Tunel Han 11-12, 
Istanbul; fire. 


AGRICULTURE 

Livestock 


(000s) 


Animals 

193s 

1943 

1944 

1945 

Sbeep ...... 

23.138 

21,105 

22,450 

23,386 

Goats: Common ..... 

11,329 

11,825 

12,250 

12,222 

Angora ..... 

4,945 

4.381 

4*975 

3*997 

Water buffaloes ..... 

8S5 

84S 

S57 

848 

Cattle . . . . . . | 


9*231 

9.549 

9,810 

Camels ...... 

114 

108 

104 

99 

Horses ...... 

964 

981 

1,067 

977 

Mules....... 

71 

92 

82 

88 

Donkeys ...... 

i» 49 o 

1,621 

1,644 

i, 6 r 8 


Distribution of Land in Turkey between Different Uses 


1 

I 

| 

[ Area in Hectares j 

., .. j 

Percentage 

e of Total 

1934 

1944 

1934 

1944 

Area under cultivation j 

Cereals . 

Leguminous (dry vegetables) 

Industrial crops .... 

Others ...... 

Fallow ...... 

Total ..... 
Meadows and grazing lands 

Meadows ..... 

Grazing lands ..... 
Pastures ...... 

Total ..... 

5,903,195 ' 
476,767 
496,594 

5,758 

3,673.992 

6 . 974,785 

362,9x3 

594,416 

154,859 

4 . 8 i 3 , 97 0 

7.6 

0.6 

0.6 

0.0 

4.8 

9 *o 

0.4 

0.8 
i 0.2 

i 6.2 

t 

20,556306 

12 , 900*943 

* 3*7 

| 16.6 

3,421,001 

2,876,798 

38,031,624 

3 , 551,361 

^665,196 

32,804*283 

4*4 

3*7 

49.2 

! 4.6 

3*4 

42.2 

44,329,423 
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Distribution of Land —continued 



Area in Hectares 

Percentage of Total 


*934 

1944 

*934 

!944 

Market gardens and truck farms > orchards , 
olive groves t vineyards „ etc . 

Market gardens and truck farms 
Orchards ..... 

Vineyards ..... 

Olive groves ..... 

Rose gardens ..... 

142,552 

285,903 

345,43s 

346,532 

315 

150,865 

465,107 

472,927 

295 , 53 ° 

3*5 

0.2 

0.4 

0.5 

0.5 

O . 2 

0.6 

0.6 

0.4 

Total ..... 

1,120,740 

1,384,744 

0.6 

1.8 

Forests . . . . . . i 

9,169,859 

11,892,537 

11.8 

*5 • 3 

Unproductive area 
"Unproductive lands 

Lakes ...... 

11,097,272 

960,400 

11,512,836 

986,120 

14.4 

1.2 

14.8 

1.2 

Total . 

12,057,672 

12,498,956 

15-6 

16.0 

Grand Total 

77,234,000 

77*698,020 

IOO 

100 


Crops and Vegetables: Area and Production, 1934-43 






Annual Average 

Annual Average 





1934-38 

* 939-43 

Commodity 




Area 

Production 

Area 

Production 




(hectares) 

(metric tons) 

(hectares) 

(metric tons) 

Cereals 








Wheat 


. 

. 

3,622,932 

3 > 7 ° 7>744 

4,124,057 

3,905,631 

Barley 


. 


1,854,807 

2,074,604 

1,910,119 

2,026,465 

Rye 




380,314 

367,904 

441,103 

398,861 

Oats 




258,553 

247,322 

336,780 

292,220 

Spelt 




111,402 

91,048 

102,971 

82,809 

Com 




448,117 

586,907 

548,349 

753*543 

Millet 




54,363 

45,212 

76,257 

72,832 

Rice 




29,882 

59,618 

28,023 

57,596 

Canary seed 




22,515 

15,263 

11,049 

8,312 

Mixed grain (maslin) 




128,051 

107,777 

151,463 

* 4**933 

Total 

- 

• 

* 

6,910,936 

7 > 3 ° 3*399 

7 * 730 * 17 * 

7,740,182 

Leguminous (dry vegetables ) 







48,776 

Broad beans 




68,814 

71,502 

5 S * 3°9 

Peas 




2,705 

1,621 

1,55s 

1,231 

Chick-pea 




70,430 

54 ** 6 o 

82,072 

78,213 

Beans 




68,370 

57*223 

85,177 

83,021 

Common vetch 




31,036 

22,720 

36,177 

31,134 

Lentils 




6,557 

4 * 37 * 

5,907 

4,607 

Black-eyed beans 




25,728 

25,710 

22,902 I 

25*459 

Cow vetch 


* 


118,089 

81*325 

114,078 

95,684 

Total . 

• 

• 

• 

391,729 

318,632 

406,180 

368,125 

Industrial crops and others 








Tobacco 




78,765 

61,395 

75*383 

61,137 

Potatoes 




54 * 7*4 

180,714 

72,518 

3***556 

Sugar-beets 




28,450 

43**532 

40,883 

577*013 

{s<$ ; 




\ 12,147/ 

8,170 

2,305 

X 11,477/ 

7,910 

3*675 

p °ppy ,{sSS m : 




y 29,452 ■{ 

282 

9,452 

} 29,721 

261 

15,861 

Anise 


. 

. 

1,807 

1,040 

1 3*607 

4,011 
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Crops and Vegetables: Area and Production, iql 


Commodity 


Cotton 


Onions 

Garlic 

Sesame 


f cotton 
\ cottons 
J fibre 
\seed 


Annual Average 

I 934 - 3 S 


934-43 —coxtm ‘ted 

I Annual Average 

1939-43 


Area [ Production Area | Produc 

(hectares) j (metric tons (hectares) ; (metric 


268,152 < 
> 

19,411^ 

34,802 v 

7,621 

65.3=7 

600,648 


59,652 

107,282 

3 , 07 - 

8,842 

93,337 


1,014,43^ 


j f 303,333^ I 

H1 > i 

33.305-^J 

I 45*650 ) 

| 9,699 l 

1 66,702 S 


092,777 1, 


Crops and Vegetables: Area and Prod 


914 a ^d 1945 


Commoditv 


Area 

(hectares) 


Production 
(metric tons) 


Cereals 

Wheat 

Barley 

Kye 

Oats 

Spelt 

Com 

Millet 

Bice 

Canary seed 
Mixed grain (masfin) 


Leguminous (dry vegetables ) 
Broad beans 
Peas 

Chick-pea 

Beans 

Lentils 

Black-eyed beans 
Common vetch 
Cow vetch 


Industrial crops and others 
Tobacco 
Potatoes . 

Sugar-beets 
„ _ /fibre . 

Hem P i seed . 


{ST 

Anise 
Cotton 
Cottonseed 
^ f fibre 

Flax \seed 
Onions 
Garlic 
Sesame . 


1944 

1945 

1944 

3,740,452 

3,742,006 

3,148,396 

1,655,127 

1,625,410 

1,403,049 

378,619 

399 * 9*7 

336*367 

262,084 

260,660 

185,675 

91,246 

88,157 

63,361 

577 * 9 I 4 

510,071 

508,296 

75**90 

; 64,134 

62,137 

* 5*365 

18,129 i 

27,024 

3,829 

503 

3*295 

* 74*959 

184,899 

170,018 


6,974.785 


41.375 

1,142 

83,063 

77 »* 3 2 

38^05 

4,068 

19,775 

97*553 


77* 68 3 

56,044 

5**655 

8,842 

26,847 

2,936 

260,685 


38,155 

9,276 

48,3:92 

594,416 


6,893,886 


3**499 

932 

73*°39 

73*785 

38,632 

4 * 75 2 

21,467 

91*795 


5,907,61:8 


26,490 

832 

64,264 

59*489 

27*738 

2,384 

20,003 

7®*253 


335*901 271,453 


97*949 
52,189 
55*326 
10,217 « 

25*475 - 
1,637 
23 x * 377 - 


37*445 

9 » 4 *o 

46*764 

582,880 


61,387 

^ 9**737 

6 * 3*355 

8,977 

**999 

183 

9,027 

1,221 

58,916 

73.964 

1,849 

20,361 

104*449 

I 7**&4 

22,313 

1,176,922 


2,189,318 

934*309 

225,981 

121,546 

45 * 4^3 

294*739 

46,425 

32,482 

222 

122,934 

4 * 013*439 


12,783 

381 

43*835 

40 * 57 8 

21,317 

2,677 

* 5 * 54 $ 

46*793 

183,912 


69*599 

*67,350 

566,555 

8,818 

2*829 

108 

7 * 4 2 5 

2,087 

54*379 

65*307 

**743 

3*536 

8 o *577 

11*923 

16*188 

1,048,801 
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Tobacco: Area Cultivated and Production 


(too hectares =247 acres) 



1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

*945 

Area cultivated (in hectares) .... 

74.785 

77,600 

68,482 

77.683 

98,049 

Production (in metric tons) .... 

54.654 

59 ,ooo 

52,457 

61,387 

69,599 

Number of tobacco-growing villages . 

3,388 

3,657 

3,550 

4,240 

4,597 

Number of farmers ...... 

120,825 

139,680 

121,666 

149,875 

182,501 

Average yield (in kg. per hectare) 

761 

777 

766 

790 

710 

Average area sown per village (in hectares) . 

22.07 

21-75 

19.29 

18.32 

21.33 

Average area sown per farmer (in hectares) . • 

0.62 

0.57 

0.56 

0.51 

o .54 

Average production per farmer (in kg.) 

452.34 

442-31 

431.16 

409.25 

380.32 


Owing to Turkey's geographical position she has a 
diversified climate. The varied climates of her different 
regions are an excellent asset from the point of view of 
agricultural production. 

Leading Agricultural Products; 

Tobacco. Turkey produces a particularly fine type of 
tobacco which was introduced there some 350 years ago. 
The country produces also types of tobacco needed for the 
blending of good cigarettes. The best kind of tobacco is 
grown in the Samsnn and Bafra regions; it has small thin 
leaves and is of a light colour. The yearly production of 
this region amounts to about 35J- million lb. (16 million 
kilos). Tobacco grown in Izmit and the surrounding dis¬ 
tricts has middle-size, red-coloured leaves, and is of a 
sweet, strong taste. The cigarette-manufacturing industry 
is a State monopoly in Turkey and the daily output reaches 
approximately thirty million cigarettes; the tobacco being 
blended with extreme care. 

Grapes and Raisins. An important branch of Turkish 
agriculture is the cultivation of grapes. All parts of the 
country produce excellent grapes of the qualities known 
as Razaki, Sultanina, Kisket, and Tchaush. In some parts 
of the country the production of Sultanina grapes reach 
17-18 tons per hectare. The vilayet of Manisa is the most 
important district for raisin production. The annual pro¬ 
duction of raisins of the vilayet has often reached 80,000 
metric tons. Turkey is second to California among world 
producers of raisins. 

Besides tobacco and grapes, Turkey grows extensively 
figs, olives, and nuts, as well as oranges, apples, pears, and 
apricots. 

Cereals and leguminous crops. Wheat, barley, maize, 
rye, oats, and. rice are the most important crops, grown 
chiefly in the west of Central Anatolia. Of leguminous 
crops, beans, peas and vetches are chiefly produced in the 
Izmir region. 

Opium , Turkish opium is a very important article of 
trade and is produced in the Izmir, Amasya, Afyon, and 
Kalatya regions. 

Industrial Crops. The main industrial crops of the 
Republic, besides tobacco, are cotton, sugar, sesame, flax, 
hemp, and jute. 

INDUSTRY 

The industrial activities of the Republic started around 
1928. The country is rich in mineral wealth, and the total 
output of Turkish industries increased from £T. 32,000,000 
in 1927 to about £T. 300,000,000 in 1940. 

/ Rug$ and Carpets. The carpet industry is an ancient 
one among the Turks, who have always bred some of 
the best stocks of sheep and goats. ’While developing 


their own art, the Turks have adapted the Persian designs 
to their national style. 

There are various qualities of Turkish carpets, such as 
ordinary, fine, and silk. On account of the wide range of 
design, colour, and style of weaving, Turkish carpets meet 
the requirements of most markets. The fine carpets of 
Isparta and Mula are universally known. 

Turkish carpets are divided into two classes: (a) old 
carpets; (6) new carpets. 

Old Turkish Carpets. These carpets, which are real 
works of art, adorn Turkish and foreign museums. Seldjuk 
carpets (belonging to the Seldjuk era) are very rare. 

Old Ushak carpets, manufactured at the beginning of 
the sixteenth century and measuring approximately 22 
sq. yards (20 sq. m.) each, have fetched as much as 
50,000 in foreign markets. Kula rugs, manufactured 
in the beginning of the sixteenth century and measuring 
about 4 sq. yards, have fetched as much as £T. 15,000 in 
foreign markets. Some of these rugs have religious inscrip¬ 
tions and designs in the shape of an altar. 

New Turkish Carpets. These are known according to the 
name of the place where they are manufactured. For 
instance, iEgean carpets are those which have been manu¬ 
factured in the iEgean region. In this region, also, very 
valuable carpets are manufactured in the vilayets of 
Isparta and Burdur and in the districts of Ushak, Bergama, 
Kula, Gheurdes, and Simav. The best-known qualities 
are manufactured in Isparta, Ushak, Bergama, and 
Gheurdes. Bergama carpets have the warp and weft in 
cotton and the knot in wool. Isparta carpets are probably 
the best known. 

Carpets manufactured in the region of Kayseri are 
known under the following names according to the quality 
of the warp and weft and the colour—“common", ‘ ‘natural”, 
“vegetable”, “Manchester”, and “silk”. Prices vary 
according to the quantity of yarn used per square centi¬ 
metre, the design, the quality of raw material used, 
quality of work, and age. 

List of Carpet Exporters 

Ankara 

Ekmel, Kahyaoglu : Anafartalar Caddesi 227. 

Zeynel, Kent: Bankalar Caddesi 47-49. 

Istanbul 

Afoid, I. Ergon: Tophane Bostanbasi 163-165. 

Alfandari, A.: Mahmutpa^a Abud Effendi Han 6. 

Barokas, A.: Eminonu Resadiye 3. 

Birlik Ticaret Ltd.: Galata Omer Abid Han 11. 

Hafiz, Rustu: Tarakcilar Caddesi Katteo Han 27. 

Halicilik Turk Ltd.: 4* tlncu Yakif Han Altinda 58. 
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Ismail, Hilmi: Mahmutpa§a Tarakcilar 74. 

Isparta Mali Pazari (Mehmet, Huseyin Gurgan) : Hamidive 

Turbesi, Ugurlxi Han Alti. 

Kesisyat^ Aram : Tarakcilar 21. 

Mardikyan, S. Mahdumlari: Mahmutpa^a Tarakcilar 86. 
Well mat, Naei Kelcik: Sirkeci Rali Han. 

Narullah, Naci: Mahmutpa$a Tarakcilar 69. 

Sadullah, Levi ve Mandil: Tarakcilar Caddesi. 

Toledo, Vital! : Sirkeci Nur Han 29. 


Iron and Steel . The blast furnaces at Karabiik, built 
by a British firm for the Republic, have been improved 
and enlarged and new factories have been erected with the 
aid of British credits and supplies from British firms. 

MINERALS 

Mines are one of the numerous sources c.f wealth of 
Turkey. According to historical research, the mining in¬ 
dustry, as a human occupation, originated in Anatolia. 
Long before the Christian era, for the first time m history 
metal was cast with the heat obtained from fire in the cirv 
of Sardes (in the vilayet of Izmir . 


Izmir 

Ali Haydar Albayrak: Pestemalcilar Saffet Sok. 
Golakzade Hall Ltd.: Ataturk Caddesi. 

Eastern Carpet Go.: Sehitler Cesaret Sok. 

Mustafa Sipahi ve Kardesleri : Favzi Pa§ha Bulvari 14. 
§ark Hali Turk A.S.: Ataturk Caddesi 186. 

A. ve J. Yale Biraderler: Mimar Kemalteein Caddesi. 


Textiles. Under the first industrial plan many new 
textile mills were erected in the Republic. The Russian 
loan was used for this very purpose and Russian equip¬ 
ment and engineers were employed. In addition to nine 
privately owned mills, there were in 1940 six owned by 
the Turkish State. Wool mills numbered seven (four owned 
by the State). The Turkish silk industry is situated in the 
region of Bursa and supplies all the domestic needs. 

Sugar. In 1926 the first refinery began to operate in 
Turkey, and the production was doubled between 1928 
and 1940 (in which year the Republic produced SS per 
cent of the sugar needed for internal consumption). 


Sugar and Molasses Production 


(in metric tons) 


Refineries 

1938 

1943 

1944 

Sugar production 

Alpullu . 

U§ak 

Eskisehir. 

Turhal 

S.023 
6,089 
: 13,008 
I 5 > 4°7 

30,508 

14.813 

29,213 

21,884 

17.530 

15.518 

25.354 

31,4°° 

Total . 

4 2 o 27 

96,4x8 

89,802 

Production of molasses 
Alpullu . 

U§ak 

Eski§ehir. 

Turhal . 

3,801 

1.359 

3,206 

4.344 

8,865 

3,800 

6,965 

4.873 

5,020 

4,226 

6,219 

6,509 

Total 

12,710 

24 , 5<>3 

21,974 


Other Main industries: 

These include cellulose, paper, rayon, glass, chinaware, 
soap, cement, leather, perfumes and a few chemicals (by- 
products chiefly from the works at Karabuk). 


Under the Ottoman Empire the mineral wealth of the 
country was neglected in the same way as most other 
sources of wealth. 

The Turkish Government has carefully considered the 
important role to be played by mining in the revival of 
Turkish economic life. The Institute of Mining, Survey, 
and Research, founded by the Ministry of Economics, 
continues to survey the mineral wealth of the country and 
carries out borings in order to discover oil and other 
valuable raw materials, both in Anatolia and Thrace. The 
laws regulating these matters have been amended in order 
to facilitate survey work and the exploitation of mines. 

Goal. The Republic possesses extensive coalfields, the 
largest of them situated in the Zonguldak area on the 
Black Sea coast. The coalfield of Zonguldak is indeed the 
most important coal basin not only in Turkey, but in the 
entire Balkans. The coalfields are administered by the 
Government. 


Coal and Lignite Production 
(in metric tons) 


Coalfields 

1938 ! 

1943 

, 1944 

1945 

Zonguldak 

Koziu 

Eregii . ; 
Kilimii . 

1,246,018 

751,346 

304,002 

287,591 

1,005,844 j 
886,349 
220,309 
1,053,239 

1,075 067 

982,047 

302,305 

1,200,429 

x ,070,680 

973 * 7 S 7 

332,636 

1,342,605 

Total . 

2,585,957 

3,165,741 

3,559.848 

3,719,708 

Lignite . 

I 45 > 7 ° 6 

552,076 

617,015 

570,182 


Lignite. Lignite is produced mainly under the direction 
of the State-owned Eti and Sumer Banks, and is found 
in the Soma and Aydin districts of the Republic. 

| ron ore. Fairly large deposits of this ore are found in 
Southern Anatolia at Torbali, south of Izmir, and at 
Divrik, east of Sivas. New deposits of iron ore have 
recently been discovered near the valley of the Sakana 
river, which, from the point of view of working the metal, 
is a great asset, as the mines are near the Karabuk iron 
and steel works. 


Chrome Ore. The Republic is rich in chrome ore deposits, 
md in 1938 Turkey took the second place in world produc- 
-xon of this mineral after the U.S.S.R., The chief deposits 
ire found at the Gulemen mine in south-east Anatolia, m 
mines in the neighbourhood of Fethiye in south-west Ana- 
*+ TGitahva Eskisehir in north-west Anatolia. 


Other Minerals. Other important minerals already ex¬ 
ploited are copper, zinc, lead, manganese, mercury, silver* 
gold, sulphur, borax, and cement. 
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TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL ORGANISATIONS 

TURKISH COMMERCIAL REPRESENTATIVES 
IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES 
General telegraphic address for all the above representa¬ 
tives is “TurkofisV 

Commercial Counsellors: 

London . . 47 Elm Park Gardens, S.W.10. 

New York . . 20 Exchange Place, N.Y. 

Paris. . . 26 Avenue Georges Mandel, IZVleme. 

Berne . . Hallwyl Str. 48. 

Commercial Attaches: 

Athens . . c/o Turkish Embassy. 

Bucharest . „ Galea Victorici 122. 

Rome . . Via Ticino 14, Rome. 

Washington, D.C. c/o Turkish Embassy. 

Stockholm . . Karlaplan- 3A. 

New Delhi . . 5 Bhagwan Das Road. 

CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 

There are Chambers of Commerce and Industry in all 
towns of the Republic, which can be contacted by writing 
to the Chamber of Commerce and Industry stating the 
name of the town. Among the most important Chambers 
of Commerce and Industry are the following: 

Adana Chamber of Commerce and Industry: Adana; f. 1894; 
Pres. Ibrahim Burguoglu; Sec.-Gen. Taha Toros. 

Akfetslr Chamber of Commerce and Industry: Ak§ehir. 

Ankara Chamber of Commerce and Industry: Posta Caddesi 
No. 46, Ankara; f. 1926; Pres. Vehbi K09; Sec.-Gen. 
AlAeddin Ongun. 

Antalya Chamber of Commerce and Industry: Antalya; 

Pres, Huseyin Glgen; Sec.-Gen. Macit Selekler. 
Aydin Chamber of Commerce and Industry: Aydin. 

British Chamber of ^Commerce and Industry, The: P.O. 
Box 1190, Istanbul; f. 1887; Sec. Wilfred LaFon- 

TAINE. 

Bursa Chamber of Commerce and Industry: Bursa. 

Bdirn® Chamber of Commerce and Industry: Edime. 
Erzurum Chamber of Commerce and Industry: Erzurum. 
Istanbul Chamber of Commerce and Industry: 4 Vakif 
Han, Istanbul; f. 1882; Pres. Mithat Nemli; Sec.-Gen. 
Mahmut Pekin; no. of mems. 12,000; pubis. Istanbul 
Ticaret ve Sanayi Odasi Mecmuasi (monthly). 


Iskenderun Chamber of Commerce and Industry: Cum- 

hunyet meydani Maresal Qakmak Caddesi 3, Iskenderun; 
Pres. Ihsan Ak^ehirli; Sec.-Gen. Nuri Guney. 

Izmir Chamber of Commerce and industry: 126 Ataturk 
Caddesi, Izmir; f. 1885; Pres. Salahattin Sanver; 
Vice-Pres. Huseyin Kavalali, Osman Kutay’ 
Ibrahim Safa Kasapoglu, Ali Haydar Albayrak’ 
Rahmi Filibeli, Kazim Mu sal; Pres, of the Council 
Ahmet Tabac; Vice-Pres, of the Council Lutfu Krom; 
no. of mems. 2,608. 

Isparta Chamber of Commerce and Industry: Isparta. 
Kirsehir Chamber of Commerce and Industry: Kir^ehir. 
Konya Ghamber of Commerce and Industry: Konya. 
Mardin Chamber of Commerce and Industry: Mardin. 
Mersin Chamber of Commerce and Industry: Mersin. 
Samsun Chamber of Commerce and Industry: Samsun; 

Pres. Nuri §ahin; Sec.-Gen. Sami Orul. 

Trabzon Chamber of Commerce and Industry: Trabzon; 

Pres. Atif §ahin; Sec.-Gen. Halit KAmi. 

Urfa Chamber of Commerce and Industry: Urfa. 
Zonguldak Chamber of Commerce and Industry: Zongul- 
dak; Pres. Maksut £ivi; Sec.-Gen. KAzim Alkan. 

EXCHANGES 

Adana Exchange: Adana. 

Ankara Exchange: Ankara. 

Antalya Exchange: Antalya. 

Bursa Exchange: Bursa. 

Denlzli Exchange: Denizli. 

Diyarbekir Exchange: Diyarbekir. 

Edirne Exchange: Edirne. 

Eskifehir Exchange: Eski^ehir. 

Geliholu Exchange: Gelibolu. 

Gireson Exchange: Gireson. 

Istanbul (Ticaret ve Zahire) Exchange: Istanbul. 

Istanbul (Hayvan) Exchange: Istanbul. 

Izmir Exchange: Izmir. 

Kirklareli Exchange: Kirklareli. 

Konya Exchange: Konya. 

Liileburgaz Exchange: Liileburgaz. 

Manisa Exchange: Manisa. 

Mersin Exchange: Mersin. 

Samsun Exchange: Samsun. 

Tekirdag Exchange: Tekirdag. 

Trabzon Exchange: Trabzon. 
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EDUCATION 


SYSTEM OF EDUCATION 
Primary Education. 

This forms the foundation of the educational system of 
Turkey. It is compulsory for all children to attend school 
between the ages of seven and twelve years. The most 
urgent tasks which confronted the Republic were to build 
and equip new schools in cities and villages, to train 
additional teachers and inspectors for the schools, to 
prepare suitable schemes of training, to encourage villagers 
to assimilate the education offered and to increase their 
skill in the use of mechanical appliances, to provide 
courses for those who did not receive their primary 
education at an early age, and to inaugurate peoples’ 
schools for those adults who had no schooling at all. In 
order to fulfil these requirements two types of primary 
schools were established: 

(a) those staffed by qualified teachers; 

(b) those staffed by village instructors. 

Prospective teachers for primary schools attend special 

training for three years after completing their middle- 
school education, in order to become qualified teachers. 

Keeping in mind the fact that cities and villages have 
different characteristics due to their different environ¬ 
ments, alternative programmes have been prepared for 
these two kinds of schools. The differences between them 
are noticeable in the methods of conducting the school 
and in the curriculum. 

Schools Staffed by Qualified Teachers. These are either 
State or private schools, the former being established or- 
supported by the State or by provincial government, the 
latter by individuals, societies, or corporations. With the 
exception of the middle schools, sections of certain lycees, 
and those primary schools attached to teachers’ training 
schools, all schools with qualified teachers are under the 
jurisdiction of the provincial authorities and provincial 
education officers. Training and appointment of teachers 
remain in the hands of the Ministry of Education. 

The number of pupils attending these schools in 1944-45 
was 416,272 in the cities and 610,128 in the villages, 
making a total of 1,026,400. 

Schools Staffed by Village Instructors. Faced with the 
impossibility of providing in a short time fully trained 
teachers for 40,000 villages, with many villages having 
400 inhabitants, the Ministry inaugurated a scheme giving 
a one-year course to farmers, enabling them to become 
instructors. For these courses the Ministry selected farmers 
who owned the land they worked, had finished their mili¬ 
tary service, and already received some education. 

The successful results of the first experiments in this 
direction in 1936 gave a great impulse to the movement, 
and to-day there are more than 200,000 pupils attending 
6,307 of these schools. 

Besides giving lessons in reading, writing, citizenship, 
and general science, the village instructors are pioneers m 
the application of scientific farming and also conduct 
evening classes for adults, discussing with them problems 
of national interest. 

Village Institutes. In addition to the village schools, 
twenty-one village institutes have been built in different 
agricultural districts of Turkey, These institutes give five 
years* training to selected boys and girls who have already 
completed the five-year course at a village school, in order 


that they may return to their villages with a thorough 
knowledge of agriculture and of the handicrafts required 
in their district. Boys receive instruction in farming, 
building, carpentry, and metal work, while girls are taught 
mothercraft, sewing, nursing, and housewifery. 

Peoples’ Schools. The year 192S was a turning-point in 
the history of education in Turkey. By the law then 
issued, a Turkish alphabet, using Latin characters, was 
adopted in place of the Arabic script, which had required 
years of study before proficiency in its use was reached. 
This change necessitated the formation of peoples' schools 
in which instruction in reading and writing with the new 
alphabet could be given to adults. Instruction in arithme¬ 
tic, citizenship, and hygiene were also included in the 
curriculum for those who had learned to read and write. 
By 1944 uearly 2,000,000 citizens had attended these 
schools. 

Secondary Education. 

The object of secondary education in Turkey is to pre¬ 
pare children for specialised study in higher educational 
institutions. 

Present Organisation, In Turkey this period of education, 
which lasts six years, has certain characteristics: 

(a) The secondary schools are divided into two stages: 
middle schools and lycees, and students who intend 
to proceed to higher educational institutions must 
pass through both stages, spending three years in 
each. The two stages provide one complete course 
of preparation for higher education. 

(b) The middle school, although complementary to the 
lycee, is a separate unit, designed to give a definite 
and complete education suitable for those students 
who at the end of the course wish to proceed directly 
to work. Graduates of a middle school are qualified 
either to take up an unskilled occupation or to enter 
upon a vocational course at a school of a higher 
grade. In the same way, students who have 
graduated from a lycee may take up an unskilled 
occupation or enter a technical college. 

(c) After receiving a certificate on completion of the 
tycee course, students who wish to proceed to an 
institution of higher education must pass the State 
matriculation examination. 

Past Development. The reorganisation of the system of 
secondary education began in the early 1920*3. Before the 
reorganisation there were two types of secondary schools: 

(a) State schools, paid from the general budget, some 
* providing a one-stage of education corresponding 
approximately to that of the middle schools, and 
others providing two stages of education corre¬ 
sponding roughly to those of the modem middle 
schools and the lycees. 

(i h ) Local schools, provided by the local governments 
and corresponding approximately to the modem 
middle schools. There were 21 State schools (4 of 
them boarding schools), 17 day schools, and 30 local 
schools, all of which were day schools. 

The first step taken was to increase these very small 
numbers as quickly as possible. Within a couple of years, 
in 1921, the number of single-stage State schools had 
been raised to 32 and that of the local schools to 42. Ttrns 
74. institutions corresponding to the middle schools of to* 
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day were opened. A similar increase was achieved in the 
number of double-stage State schools, of which the higher 
grade corresponded to the lycees of to-day; 19 of these were 
started, 13 for boys and 6 for girls. The total number of 
pupils attending these schools was 3,581. 

By 3923 there were 72 single-grade State schools (middle 
schools) and 23 double-grade State schools (middle schools 
with lycees ), and the total number of students had risen 
to 7,146—an increase of almost 100 per cent. 

During the academic year 1944-45, Government middle 
schools in operation numbered 159; Government lycees 46. 
If to these figures the number of non-governmental schools 
—private, minority, and foreign—is added, the number of 
middle schools in Turkey reaches 178 and that of lycees 75. 

Figures for 1944-45: No. of Pupils 

Middle schools Lycees Total 

68,557 25,076 93.933 

If to these numbers are added the pupils in non-govern¬ 
mental schools of the same grade, there is a total of 
104,592. 

In order to secure uniformity in the educational system 
it was found necessary to make the instruction in schools 
secular. In 1924 a law for the co-ordination of instruction 
was passed by which all schools were brought under the 
control of the Ministry of Education, and the medresses 
(secondary schools), which gave religious instruction, were 
closed and transformed into theological seminaries. 

In 1926 the system of co-education was adopted in day 
schools of the middle-school group, so that girls should be 
able to enjoy the benefits of education, even in places 
where it was not immediately possible to open separate 
girls’ schools. 

Teachers. Until the establishment of the Republic, the 
majority of secondary school teachers had no professional 
standing. By a law issued in 1924 the appointment, 
promotion, and suspension of teachers were regularised, 
and to-day all secondary school teachers have the special 
qualifications which their subjects require as well as a 
recognised professional status. 

Teaching of Languages. The study of one of the modem 
languages—English, French or German—is compulsory in 
middle schools and lycees, and particular emphasis is laid 
on the teaching. In addition, a classical language section 
for the study of Latin was opened in the first classes of 
three lycees in the academic year 1940-41. Ancient Greek 
is also taught in the higher classes. 

Higher Education. Higher educational institutions in 
Turkey were founded, and are administered, by the State. 
These institutions include the three universities and the 
higher professional schools. 

Technical Education. The events of the past thirty years 
have shown that vocational education is an all-important 
factor in the life and progress of all nations, and the 1931 
programme of the People’s Party therefore accepted the 
desirability of setting up in Turkey professional and trade 
schools. The problem of technical education began to be 
seriously considered first in 1926; specialists were invited 
from Europe and America, and a plan was drawn up for 
perfecting the existing vocational schools and for founding 
new ones to meet the economic needs of each region. In 
addition, plans were made for evening schools to train 
craftsmen and for the founding of teachers’ training col¬ 
leges. In 1927 133 students were sent to European coun¬ 
tries to receive training as teachers in various trades for 
employment in the projected vocational schools. At the 
same time 35 instructors were invited from European 
countries to teach various trades in Turkey. 

In order to centralise the administration of these trade 
schools, they were, by an Act passed in 1927, placed under 
the Ministry of Education. 


The Fin® Arts. 

Until the nineteenth century, when Turkey came into 
closer contact with the Western world, painting and sculp¬ 
ture were forbidden. The need of artistic expression found 
an outlet, however, in decorative arts and miniatures. 
During the Ottoman period, both in these minor arts and 
in architecture, monumental works were created. Turkish 
architecture has a place of its own in the history of archi¬ 
tecture. 

The Republic, giving the westernising movement its 
definite and positive form, did away with all the negative 
effects of fanaticism. 

The aims proposed and the methods employed, both in 
the plastic arts and in music and drama, may be sum¬ 
marised as follows: 

In art, development of Turkish creative power and 
spirit in the light of the best Western methods. 

No neglect of Turkish art of the past, both in academies 
of art and in conservatories, as a subject of observation. 

The A cade my of Fine A vts. The first Government institu¬ 
tion opened in Turkey to teach painting, sculpture, and 
architecture in the European style was the School of Fine 
Arts. It was founded by the Ministry of Commerce in 
1883 and placed under the control of the Ministry of 
Education in 1887. In 1917 it attained the status of an 
institution of higher education under the name of the 
Higher School of Fine Arts, and in 1926 it was organised 
as the Academy of Fine Arts on the lines of similar Euro¬ 
pean institutions. 

The Academy of Fine Arts is an institution of higher 
education. No tuition fee is taken from the students. 
Regular attendance is required. The Academy has four 
departments: architecture, painting, decorative arts, and 
Turkish decorative arts. The Department of Architecture 
is an art course producing specialists, of whom the new 
Turkey is in great need. In the last decades of the Otto¬ 
man period the new buildings of the cities were erected by 
builders who had neither artistic taste nor knowledge. To¬ 
day Turkey has many young architects, and the Academy 
of Fine Arts has become a centre of work, research, and 
creative activity. The Academy now gathers under its 
roof more students than the total number of architects 
now at work who were trained before the Republican era. 

Private Schools. At present there exist 6 American 
private schools in Turkey: 3 of which are in Istanbul, 
and 1 each at I^el-Tarsus, Izmir, and Kayseri-Talas. In 
Istanbul there are 8 French, 1 Bulgarian, 2 English, 1 
Iranian, and 5 Italian schools; and at Iskenderun 1 Italian, 
and at Izmir 2 Italian schools. 


UNIVERSITIES 

UNIVERSITY OF ANKARA 

(Ankara Universitesi) 

ANKARA 
Founded 1944. 

Rector: Prof. §evket Aziz Kansu. 

Number of students: 3,860. 

Publications: A monthly review is published by the 
Faculty of Arts and a quarterly review by the Faculty of 
Law. 

Deans: 

Faculty of Arts: Prof. Enver Ziya Karal. 

Faculty of Law: Prof. Zeki Mesut Alsan. 

Faculty of Medicine: Prof, Dr. Abdulkadir Noyan. 
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Faculty of Arts: 

Alagoz, Cemal Arif (Geography). 

Altinda6, Sinasi. 

Ba?o6l^, Muzaffer (Psychology). 

Baykal, Bekir Sitki (Modem History). 

Bonnbau (French Philology). 

Boratav, Pertev (Folklore). 

Callien, Mac (Geology). 

Dereli, Hamit (English Philology). 

Eberhard (Chinese Philology). 

Gatenby (English Philology). 

GOterbock. 

Kansu, Sevket Aziz (Anthropology). 

Karal, Enver Ziya. 

Kun, Halasi. 

Kurat, A. Nimet (Modem History). 

Landsberger (Prehistoric History). 

Lugal, Necati. 

Onan, Necmettin Halil (Turkish Literature). 

OzgU, Melahat (German Philology). 

Pratt (Psychology). 

Rohde (Latin and Greek). 

Ruben (Sanskrit). 

Faculty of Law: 

Alsan, Zeki Mesut (International Law). 

Ansay, Sabri Sakir (History of Law and Procedure). 
ArsebUk, Esat (Civil Law). 

Derbil, Suheyp (Administrative Law). 

Esen, BUlent Nuri (Constitutional Law). 

Gokturk, HUseyin Avni (Civil Law). 

Kantar, Baha (Commercial Law). 

Hir?, Ernest (Philosophy of Law). 

KoloSlu, Mahmut (Economics). 

06 uzo 6 lu, H. Cahit (Civil Law). 

Sevig, Vasfi Ra§it (Roman Law). 

Sur, Fadil Hakki (Public Finance). 

Faculty of Medicine: 

Adasal, Rasim (Mental Diseases). 

Asar, Efdal (Radiology). 

Atav, NUzhet (Ear, Nose, and Throat). 

Birand, Izzet (Orthopaedic). 

Canat, EyyUp (Physiopathology). 

Dilemre, Muhittin (Anatomy). 

Dirisu, N. $akir ( Physiotherapy). 

Eckstrin (Child Diseases). 

Eranil, Necati (Pathology and Anatomy). 

Erkol, Macit (Physiology). 

G6rdUren, SUreyya (Ophthalmology). 

Kamay, Behcet (Forensic Medicine). 

Karasu, Nusret (Internal Diseases). 

Marchionini (Dermatology). 

Melchior (Dental Diseases). 

Mutlu, Kamile Sevki (Histology). 

Noyan, Abdulkadir (Internal Diseases). 

Pamir, Zeki Hakki (Internal Diseases). 

Pulewka (Pharmacology). 

Sariba§, StlKRU Yusuf (Neurology). 

Serav, Kemal (Urology). 

Sokullu, Kamil (Surgery). 

Tanay, SUreyya (Pathology and Anatomy). 

Titiz, Irfan (Internal Diseases). 

Toktay, Bedii $akir (Psychology). 

Uzluk, Feridun Nafiz (Deontology). 

Additional Teaching Staff: 

Lecturers 48 

ISTANBUL UNIVERSITY 
(Istanbul Universitesi) 

BAYEZIT, ISTANBUL 
Founded 1896; reorganised in 1927 and 1933. 
Rector: Prof. Siddik Sami Onar. 

Secretary: Ferit Zuhtu Orucu. 

Librarian: Fehmi Karat ay. 

The library contains 196,000 volumes. 

Number of students: 10,784. 


Deans: 

Faculty of Arts: Prof. Hamit Ongunsu. 

Faculty of Economics: Prof. Omer Celal Sarc. 
Faculty of Law: Prof. Hifzi Yeldet. 

Faculty of Medicine: Prof. Muhittin Erel. 
Faculty of Science: Prof. Fahir Yeni^ay. 


jrKutjfsbOKs: 


Faculty of Arts: 

Adivar, Halide Edip, b.a. (English Literature?. 

Akyol, Ibrahim HakkI (Physical Geographv}. 

Antel, Sadrettin Celal (Pedagogy). 

Arat, Rahmeti (Comparative Turkish Philology}. 

Arat, Rahmeti (Turkish Islamic Art). 
von Aster, Ernst {History and Philosophy}. 

Auerbach, Erich (Romance Languages U 
Baysun, Cavit (History). ' 

Bazell, C. E. (English Language and General Linguistics). 
Bosch, Emin (Hellenistic and Roman History). 

Bossert, Helmuth (Hittitology). 

Caferoglu, Ahmet (Comparative Turkish Philology}. 
Derkot, Besim (Turkish Geography). 

Diez, Ernest (Turkish Islamic Art). 

Ertalyan, Ismail Hikmet (History and Old Turkish Litera- 
tore). 

Ip^iroglu Mazhar §evket (General Philosophy and Logic}. 
Kranz, Walter (History and Philosophy). 

M ansel, Arif MOfit (Minoan and Greek'History). 

Meszaros (Turkology). 

MUller (English Philology). 

Ongunsu, Hamit (Turkish and European History). 

Peters, Wilhelm (Pedagogy). 

Ritter, Helmuth (Oriental Studies). 

$iyavu$gil, Sabri Esat (Psychology). 

Tano6lu, Ali Tevfik (Economic Geography). 

T arlan, Ali Nihat (History and Old Turkish Literature). 
Tuns, $ekip (Sociology and Ethics). 

YiNANp, MUkrimin Halil (Turkish and Islamic History), 


Faculty of Economics: 

Bab an, S*JtfKR# (General Economics and Financial Theory). 
Barkan (Economic History). 

FindikoSlu, Ziyattin Fahri (Sociology and Political 

Science). 

Isaac, Alfred (Business Economics). 

Kessler, Gerhard (Sociology and Social Politics). 
Kuyucak (Public Finance). 

Neumark, Fritz (General Economics and Theory of Finance). 
Ozeken, Ahmet Ali (Applied Economics). 

Rustov, Alexander (History and Geography of Economics). 
Sarc, Omer Celal (Statistics and Applied Economics). 
Suvla, Refii J'SUkrD (General Economics and Financial 
Theory r ). 


Faculty of Law: 

Ba§gil, Ali Fuat (Constitutional Law). 

Belgesay, Mustafa Resit (Law Court, Bankruptcy). 
Bilgi^in, Mehmet Ali (Commercial Law). 

Birsen, Kemalettin {Civil Law). 

Crozat, Charles (Public Law), 

Goknil, Mazhar Nedim (Commercial Law). 

Gonensay, Samin (Civil Law). 

Kubali, Ruseyin Naili (Constitutional Law). 

Mardin, Ebul'ula (Civil Law). 

Okandan, Recai Galip (Public Law). 

Onar, Siddik Sami (Administrative Law). 

Schwarz, Andre (Roman Law). 

Sevig, Muammer Rasit (International Law). 

Taner, Tahir (Criminal Law). 

Yeldet, Hifzi (Civil Law) 

Yoruk, Abdulhak Kemal. (Introduction to Law). 

Faculty of Medicine: 

Aksoy, Ziya Cemal (Dental Surgery). 

Alantar, Ihsan Hilmi (Children's Diseases and Therapy), 
Arel, Fahri (Surgery). 

Ata, Pertev (Dental Diseases and Therapy). 

Atay, Kemal (Surgery). 

Behcet, Hulusi (Dermatology and Syphilology). 

Belger, Nihat Re$at (Hydrology and Climatology). 
Bengisu, Naci (Ophthalmology). 

Berkman, Ahmet Tevfik (Physiotherapy). 

Berkol, Nurettin Ali (Anatomy). 
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Bilhan, Nebil (Internal Diseases). 

Braun, Hugo (Microbiology and Parasitology). 

Cetingil, Arif Ismet (Internal Diseases). 

£ubuk£u, Osman Cevdet (Radiology and Physiotherapy). 
Devrim, Kazim Esat (Dental Diseases and Therapy). 

Egeli, Ekrem $erif (Internal Diseases). 

Erduran, Behcet Sabit (Urology). 

Erel, Muhittian (Hygiene). 

Erel, $inasi Hakki (Surgery). 

Erez, Na§it (Gynaecology and Obstetrics). 

Frank, Erich (Internal Diseases). 

Gokay, Fahrettin Kerim (Mental Diseases). 

Gokmen, Muhterem (Physiotherapy). 

Guchan, Muzaffer Esat (Internal Diseases). 

Gurkan, KAzim Ismail (Surgery). 

GUrkAn, Suat Ismail (Dental Diseases and Therapy). 
Haurowitz, FeliU (Biological and Medical Chemistry). 
Hirsch, Julius (Hygiene). 

Incedayi, Cevat Kerim (Dermatology and Syphilology). 
Xrdelp, Ne§et Omer (Internal Disease). 

Kantorowitz, Alfred (Surgery of the Teeth, Mouth, and 
Skin). 

Kastarlak, Nabi (Pharmacodynamics and Therapeutics). 
Kazancigil, Tevfik Remzi (Gynascology and Obstetrics). 
Maskar, Uveys (Histology). 

Oktem, Ziya (Microbiology and Parasitology). 

Onol, RUstU (Prosthetic). 

Peterfi, Tibor (Histology). 

§akar, Akif §akir (Child Surgery and Orthopedics). 
Sarpyener, Ahmet MUnir (Child Surgery and Orthopaedics). 
Schwarz, Philip (Pathological Anatomy). 

Soysal, $evket Salih (Children’s Diseases and Therapy). 
Tavat, Sedat (Pharmacodynamics and Therapeutics). 
Tezel, Ekrem Behcet (Internal Diseases). 

Toker, Burhanettin (Surgery). 

Turhan, Besim (Pathological Anatomy). 

|}nver, SOheyl (History of Medicine). 

Uzman, Mazhar Osman (Mental Diseases). 

Winterstein, Hans (General Physiology). 

Yalgin, Hikmet (Forensic Medicine). 

Yalim, Zeki (Hygiene). 

Yener, Muzaffer §evki (Internal Diseases). 

Zeren, Zeki (Anatomy). 

Faculty of Science: 

Arf, Cahit (Higher Algebra). 

Arndt, Fritz (General Chemistry). 

Battalgazi, Fahire. 

Brauner, Leo (General Botany). 

Breusch, Ludwig (Chemistry), 

Constable, Fredrik Hurn (Physical Chemistry). 

Duval, Patric (Geometry). 

Eckert. 

Erim, Kerim (Analytical Mathematics). 

Fouch£, Marcel (General Physics). 

Giz, Fazila §evkit. 

Heilbronn, Alfred (Pharmacobotany). 

Kosswig, Kurt (Zoology), 

Pamir, Hamit Nafiz (Geology and Palaeontology). 

Royds, Thomas (Astronomy). 

Semin, Ferruh. 

Terzioglu, Nazim (Mathematics). 

Yar, Ali (Higher Algebra). 

Yeni$ay, Fahir (General Physics). 

Zuber, Zust (Experimental Physics). 

Additional Teaching Staff: 


Professors 127 

Lecturers 43 

Asst. Lecturers 350 
Docents 101 


TECHNICAL UNIVERSITY OF ISTANBUL 
ISTANBUL 
Founded 1883. 

Hector: Oxd. Prof. Tevfik Taydan. 

General Secretary: Ekrem Rb$it Ultjc. 

Librarian ; FahrETtin Ardan. 

The library contains 22,000 volumes. 

Number of students: 1,100. 

Publication: Bulletin (live per year)* 


Deans: 

Faculty of Civil Engineering: Ord. Prof. Ihsan In an. 
Faculty of A rchiiecture: Ord. Prof. Emin On at. 

Faculty of Mechanical Engineering: Prof. Dr. Ratxp 
Berker. $ 

Facuity of Electrical Engineering: Prof. Fuat KHlunk, 

Professors: 

Ardaman, Rifki (Costings). 

Arisan, Feridun (Resistance of Materials). 

Berken, Burhanettin, Ord. (Hydraulics). 

Berkman, Ali Fuat (Costings). 

Berkman, Enver (Railways). 

Berke, Riza (Harbours). 

Berker, Dr. Ratip (Mechanics). 

Bonatz, Paul (Architecture). 

Civao&lu, Ilhami (Chemistry). 

Dilgan, Hamit (Mathematics). 

Duscio (Power Engineering). 

Dufresnoy, Jacque (Mathematics), 

Engez, Dr. Necati (Irrigation). 

Erem, Hulki, Ord. (Heating and Ventilations). 

Fouche (Electricity). 

Gokdo6an, Dr. Mukbil (Roads and Highways). 

Goze, Ihsan (Water Supply). 

Grabscheid, Dr. (Power Transmission). 

Holzmeister (Architecture). 

Inan, Ihsan, Ord. (Reinforced Concrete). 

|nan, Dr. Mustafa (Resistance of Materials). 

Ileri, Hilmi (Mechanics). 

Kuran, Dr. Said (Reinforced Concrete). 

KUlUnk, Fuat (Electric Machinery). 

KUrk5Uo6lu, Nuster (Physics). 

Mavitan, Kudret (Aero Engines). 

Nalbantoglu, Dr. Re$at (Economics and Business Adminis~ 
tration). 

Onat, Emin, Ord. (Architecture). 

Olsner (Town Planning). 

Pallin (Roads and Highways), 

Peynircio&lu, Dr. Hamdi (Soil Mechanics). 

Sezarar, Burhanettin, Ord. (Electric Measurements). 
Serdaro6lu, Dr. Nami (Chemistry). 

Santur, Mustafa (High-Frequency Wireless). 

Sayar, Malik (Geology). 

Jarman, Fuat (Surveying). 

§emin, Ferruh (Descriptive Geometry). 

Taylan, Tevfik, Ord. (Railways). 

Taylor, J. Lockwood (Aeroplanes). 

Telfer, Edmond (Naval Architecture). 

Turkmen, Abdullah (Steel Construction). 

Uzdilek, Salih Murat, Ord. (Physics). 

Ulken, Hilmi Ziya (History of Art). 

Additional Teaching Staff: 


Professors 

43 

Supervisors 

20 

Tutors 

39 

Assistants 

80 

Lecturers 

6 


COLLEGES AND HIGHER INSTITUTES 0! 
LEARNING 

GAII PEDAGOGIC INSTITUTE 
ANKARA 
Founded 1926. 

Director: Hamdi Akverdi. 

Number of teaching staff: 69. 

Number of students: 445. 

' * GilEL SANATLAR AKADEPISI 

(Academy of Fine Arts) 

ISTANBUL-Findikli 
Founded 1881. 

Director: Burhan Torrak. 

* See page 328. 
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ISTANBUL YUKSEK EKONOM1 YE TICARET OKULU 
(School of Economics and Commercial Science) 
Director: Dr. Nihad Sayar. 

Assistant Director: Nail Esin. 

Secretary: Irfan Sozer. 

Registrar: Safiyb Gungor. 

Treasurer: Sivezad Mengul. 

Librarian: Asuman Ozoran. 

The library contains 7,633 volumes. 

Number of students: 1,218. 

Professors: 

Alkan, Ismet (Business Administration). 

Arda, Macid (Economic Geography). 

Arkun, Osman Fikret (Accountancy). 

Balmumcular, Sedat (History of Commerce). 

Birsen, Dr. Kemalettin (Civil Law). 

Campbell, Norman (English Language). 

Cooke, Aban Hay (English Language). 

Demirel, Dr. Esad (Economics). 

Dereo6lu, Ihsan Ali (Transport, Tariffs). 

Evrenos, Muzaffer (French Language). 

Goknil, Mazhar Nedim (Mercantile Law). 

GulqUr, Fazil (Commercial Arithmetic). 

Hakarar, Refet (Constitutional Law). 

Karatay, Fehmi (French Language). 

Kaya, $evket (Statistics). 

Kiver, Nihad (Accountancy). 

Kuyucak, Hazim Atif (Money, Banking), 

Onar, Dr. Siddik Sami (Prosecution and Bankruptcy Law). 
Oget, Celal (French Language). 

Sav, Saffet (French Language). 

SayAr, Nihad (Public Finance, Budget). 

Saydar, Rasim (Accountancy). 

Sayman, Hamit (Higher Mathematics). 

Somer, Faik (Financial Law and Mathematics). 

Ta$dur, Ra§it (Commodities). 

Tolga, Muammer (Business Law and Social Economics). 
Tosbi, Dr. Sadrettin (Co-operative Society). 

Toygar, S. Behlul (English Language). 

Weiner, Karl (German Language). 

Yazici, Bedi (Insurance). 

YorUk, A. Kemal (International Law). 

YttCESOY, Cevat (French Language). 

YOzak, Nedim Mazhar (French Language). 

ROBESST COLLEGE 
BEBEK P.K. 8, ISTANBUL 
Founded 1863. 

President: Floyd H. Black. 

Librarian: C. H. Tuygil. 

The library contains 48,000 volumes. 

Teaching staff: 31 professors, 35 lecturers. 

Number of students: 936 (798 Turkish, 138 foreigners). 
There is a Faculty of Arts and Sciences (including 
Commerce) and a School of Engineering. 

SIYASAL BILGILER OKUlU 
(Ankara School of Political Science) 

ANKARA 
Founded 1856. 

President: Prof. Yavuz Abadan, ll.d, 

Vice-President: Fehmi Yavuz, m.sc. (econ.). 

Principal: Baha Tuna, ll.m. 

The library contains 35,50a volumes. 

Number of students: 498. 

Publication: Siyasil Bilgiler Okulu Dergisi (quarterly). 
Professors: 

Aker, Abdullah, d.sc. (econ.) (Bookkeeping), 

Alsan, Zeki Mesut, ll.m. (International Law). 

Arar, Kemal, ll.m. (Commercial Law). 

Arik, Fikret, ll.d. (Civil Law). 

Balkar, Kemal, ll.m. (Administrative Law). 

Bur<?ak, Rifke, ll.m. (Political History). 

Celikbas, Fethi, m.sc. (econ.) (Economics). 


Ertug, Hasan Refik, ll.m. (Administrative Law'?. 
Esen, BUlent Nurx, ll.d. (Constitutional Law#, 

Ete, Muhlis, d.sc. (econ,) (Economics). 

Goreli, Ismail, ll.m. (Public Administration I. 

Inan, Sefik, d.sc. (econ.) (Budget and Public Credit!. 
Karafaki, Ismail, ll.m. (Civil Law). 

Koni, Burhan, ll.d. (Criminal Law). 

Sanus, Burhan, d.sc. (econ.) (Credit and Money). 
Selen, Hamit Sadi, litt.d. (Economic Geography). 
Sur, Fadxl Hakki, d.sc. (econ.) (Public Finance). 
Zeki, F. Ural, m.d. (Urban and Social Hygiene), 


YUKSEK Z1RAAT ENSTITUSU 
(Higher Agricultural Institute of Ankara 

ANKARA 

Founded 1933, 

Rector : Prof. Fazli Faik Yegul. 

Administrative Adviser : M. Ali Bagana. 

General Secretary: Prof. Dr. Omer T arm an. 

Treasurer: Refki Benderliogu. 

Librarian: (Vacant). 

Registrar: Vasfi Ekiner. 

The library 7 contains 50,000 volumes and pamphlets. 
Deans: 

Faculty of Veterinary Science: Prof. Dr. Selahattin Nejat 
Yalki. 

Faculty of Agriculture: Prof. Dr. Ekrem Ru^tu Izmen. 
Faculty of Natural Sciences: Prof. Dr. §evket Ahmet 
Birant. 

Faculty of Agricultural Professions: Prof. Dr. Arif Veli 
Akman. 

Faculty of Forestry: Prof. Dr. Fikri Saat^io&lu. 
Professors: 


Faculty of Agriculture: 

Aran, Dr. Sadri (Viniculture and Gardening). 

Demirta?, Dr. Hamit (Agricultural Implements and Mach¬ 
inery). 

Kansu, Dr. Sedat (Agricultural Chemistry). 

KoylU, Dr. Kazim (Director of Economic Management). 
Oraman, Dr. Nail (Viniculture and Gardening). 

Tariman, Dr. CelAl (Plant Growing). 

Yarkin, Dr. Ibrahim (Zootechny). 

Faculty of Agricultural Professions: 

Akman, Arif (Agricultural Professions), 

Ba?er, Tevfik (Director of Fibre Technology Institute). 
Tekeli, Sait (Director of Agricultural Professions Institute 
Faculty of Natural Sciences: 

Birant, $evket. 

Okay, Mecit. 

Tolunay, Mitat. 

Faculty of Veterinary Science: 

Ak?ay, Sevki (Pathology). 

AygUn, SdREYYA (Director of Hygiene, Bacteriology, and 
Feeding Institute). 

Aysoy, Samuel (Internal Diseases). 

Ba$er, Tevfik (Surgery). 

Berker, S. Zeki (Director of the Surgical Institute). 
Berkmen, Latif (Hygiene). 

Dilgimen, Hilmi (Director of Anatomical Institute). 

Koral, §emsi (Anatomy). 

Oytun, (Parasitology). 

Toktay, Bedii (Physiology). 

TtfZDiL, Nevzat (Parasitology), 

Yalki, S. Nejat (Internal Diseases). , _ , 

YegUl, F. Faik (Director of Pharmacological and Toxico¬ 
logical Institute). 

YUKSEK ZIRAAT ENSTITUSU ORMAN FAKflLTESt 
(Faentty of Forotry) 

BtlYtlKI>ERE-BAH?EK 5 Y 


Founded 1857; reorganised 1893, 1909, 1934. 

Dean: Prof. Dr. Fikret Saatsioglu, oec. purl. habll. 

(Silviculture). 

The library contains 5,588 volumes. 

Number of students: 362. 

Publication: Ankara Yuksek Ziraat EnstitusH Dergisi 
(quarterly, Editor Prof. Dr. Isfendiyar Esat Kadasotr), 
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Professors: 

A.catay, Dr. Gafur {Forest Entomology and Protection). 
Berkel, Dr. Adnan (Wood Technology and Utilisation). 
Direr, Mazhar, Ord. (Forest Policy and Management). 

Firat, Dr. Fehim (Timber Production, Forestry Economics, and 
Dendrometry). 

Jlkmen, Dr. §eref Nuri (Economics) 

Irmak, Dr. Asaf (Ecology and Soil Science). 

Oksal, E. Muhlis, Ord. (Forest Botany). 

Saat£io6lu, Dr. Fikret (Silviculture). 

Tav?ano6lu, Dr. Fair (Logging-Transportation). 

Additional Teaching Staff: 

Lecturers 4 


LEARNED AND SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES 

British Institute of Archaeology at Ankara: c/o Institute 
of Archaeology, Regent’s Park, London, N.W.i; f. 1948 
with the object of furthering British contributions to 
Anglo-Turkish co-operation in the archaeology of Tur¬ 
key, and kindred subjects such as anthropology, folk¬ 
lore, and ethnology; provides a centre for research 
workers and for the training of students; Dir. Prof. 
John Garstang. 

Cografya Enstitusii (Geographical Institute ): Istanbul- 
Findikli, Edebiyat Fakultesi, University; f. 1933; Dir. 
I. Hakki Akyol; Pubis. Recherches sur la structure de 
la region de Smyrne, Istanbul 193° ( witil the text in 
Turkish.), Editors E. Chaput, I. Hakki Akyol; 
Remarques sur la circulation et Vutilisation des eaux aux 
environs d* Angora, Istanbul 1930 (with, the text in 
Turkish), Editors E. Chaput, I. Hakki Akyol; 
Le Meandre de Golcuk pres du Bosphore, Istanbul 1934 
(with the text in Turkish), Editors E. Chaput, I. 
Hakki Akyol; Cografi arastirmalar, Istanbul 1938 
(with the text in French), Editor Besim Darkot; 
Kartografya dersleri, Istanbul 1939, Editor Besim 
Darkot; Iktisadi cografya, (1) Enerji kaynaklari (Tap 
komur Beyaz komur Petrol), Istanbul 1940, Editor Ali 
Tanoglu; UmumH cografya dersleri. Gilt 1, Klimatologi, 
Istanbul 1941, Editor Ahmet Ardel; Ziraat hayati, 
x Orta iklim memleketlerinde Ziraat, Istanbul 194^» 
Editor Ali Tanoglu; Many as havzasinin morfolojik 
etudu, Istanbul 1946 (with the text in French), Editor 
Ismail Yalcinlar; JDogu Katadeniz daglarinda glasyal 
morfoloji §ekilleri, Istanbul 1945 (with the text in 
German), Editor Sirri Erinc. 

TISrSc Dll Kurumu (Turkish Linguistic Society): Ankara; 
L 1932; Pres. Re§at $emsettin Sirer; Sec.-Gen. 
Hasan Re$it Tankut; Publ. Turk DU (bi-monthly). 

Tiirk Tarih Kurumu (Turkish Historical Society): Ankara; 
L 1931; Pres. Prof. §emseddin Gun alt ay; Sec, Ulug 
Igdemir; Publ. Bulletin . 

Turkish Association of Human Rights: Ankara. 

Turkish Economic Society: Ankara; Gen. Sec. Dr. Muhlis 
Etb, 

Turkish Law Association: Ankara; Pres. K. Turan, ll.b., 

M.P. 

Turkish Medical Association; Istanbul. 

TOrkiyat EnititUsQ (Institute ofTurkology) iIstambul-Bayezit, 
University; Dir. Prof. Dr. Kopruluzade M. Fuad; 
library contains 10,000 vols. 

museums 

Afkeelo}! Mdzesi Ankara (Ankara Archeological Museum)z 
Ankara; L1923; the museum is intended to become the 
central museum of Turkey; Prehistoric and Hittite 
antiquities; Dix« Nuri GSkce. 


Ethnographical Museum: Ankara; f. 1927; specimens of 
Turkish and Islamic art. • 

Istanbul Arkeoloji Miizesi (Archaeological Museum): Istan¬ 
bul; f. 1869; first collection of antiquities started by 
Field-Marshal Fethi Ahmed Pasha in 1947; the^museum 
comprises the Museum of Oriental Antiquities, a 
chemical laboratory, and a library containing books of 
Western and Eastern origin; Dir. Aziz Ogan. 

Esks §ark Eserieri Muzesi (Museum of Oriental Antiquities) 
Istanbul; f. 1917; contains antiquities of Sumerian, 
Assyrian, Hittite, Phrygian, Parthian, Egyptian, and 
Himyarite origin; Dir. Aziz Ogan; Curator Osman 
Sumer. 

Museum of Konya: Konya; this museum contains valuable 
MSS., rugs, and woodwork, forming a rich collection 
of Turkish works of art. 

Pergamon Museum: Bergama; the historical relics dis¬ 
covered as the result of excavations conducted at 
Pergamon are stored here. 

Saint Sophia Museum: Istanbul; f. 1934; Saint Sophia is 
housed in the Byzantine Basilica; built by Justinian and 
dedicated in a.d. 537, it was a church until 1453, after 
which it became a mosque; in 1934 it was made a State 
museum; contains Byzantine and Ottoman antiquities; 
Dir. Muzaffer Ramazan oglu. 

Topkapi Sarayi Museum: Istanbul; palace built by Moham¬ 
med II; collection of Turkish armour, china, and silver¬ 
ware; 18,000 MSS. in the library; Dir. (Vacant); 
attached to Topkapi Sarayi Museum: 

Museum of Turkish and Islamic Art: fine collection of 
Turkish rugs and MSS.; Dir. Abdul Kadir Erdo- 
gan. 

Tiirkiye Askeri Muzesi (Museum of the Janissaries): Istan¬ 
bul; f. 1846; military uniforms and trophies from the 
14th century onwards; Dir. Col. §ukru Buttem. 

LIBRARIES 

The main libraries in the Republic of Turkey are wholly 
dependent upon the Ministry of Education. Many of the 
libraries existing in the cities, the university libraries, and 
those of other institutes of higher education, together with 
the institutes connected with them, and the museum 
libraries, are of this class. 

List of Turkish Libraries 

Istanbul 

Istanbul University Library: Istanbul-Bayezit; 196,000 
vols.; Librarian Fehmi Karat ay. 

Robert College Library: Bebek P.K. 8; 48,000 vols.; 
Librarian C. H. Tuygil. 

Library of the Technical University: 22,000 vols.; Librarian 

Fahrettin Ardan. 

Bayezit Public Library. 

Veluiddin Library. 

St. Sophia Library. 

Siileymaniye Library. 

Nurosmaniye Library. 

Kipriilil Library. 

Arif Effondi Library. 

Had Selim Aga Library. 

National Library. 

Murat Molla Library. 

Fatih Library. 

Ragip Pafa Library. 

HUsrev Pafa Library. 
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Ankara 

Library of the People’s Party: contains 60,000 vols. 
Library of the Ministry ©f Public Instruction: contains 
40,000 vols. 

Library*of the Chamber of Deputies: contains 30,000 vols. 
Public Library. 

Other Libraries 
best'sk Ahmet Pa§a Library: Afyon. 

Tekelioglu Library: Antalya. 

Yegen Mehmet Pafa Library: Antalya Akseki. 

People’s Library: Antalya Elmali. 

Beyazit Library: Amasya. 

Ministry of Education Library: Bolu. 

Public Library: Bursa. 

Ulucami Library: Bursa. 

Orhan Library: Bursa. 

National Library: forum. 

People’s Library: forum Iskilip. 

Selimiye Library: Edirae. 

Public Library: Antakya. 

Public Library: Iskenderun. 


5 Halil Hamit Public Library: Isparta. 

| Haci All Effendi Library: Isparta Yalva$. 

Public Library: Isparta §, Karaaga?. 

I ftisar Library: Izmir. 

I Local Library: Kastomoni. 

\ Re$ii Effendi Library: Kayseri. 

( Tahsin Aga Library: Urgup. 

I Yusuf Aga Library {Museum;: Konya. 

J National Library: Konya, 
sj Vahii Pa§a Library: Kiitakya. 

Muradiye Library: Manisa. 

Public Library: Malatia Darende. 

Hoca Mustafa Effendi Library: Mugla. 

National Library: Nigde. 

' Damat Ibrahim Public Library: Kigde Nev^ehir, 
Halil Nuri Library: Nigde Bor. 

Public Library: Rize. 

Ramazanogiu Library: Seyhan Adana. 

Riza Nur Library: Sinop. 

Public Library: Trabzon. 

Ministry of Education Library: Yozgat. 
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PLACES OF INTEREST 


TOURIST ORGANISATIONS 
Tourist Agencies 

Basin ve Yayin Genel Miidiirlugii, Turizm Dairesi Miidiir- 

lijgu (Bureau of Tourist Affairs)'. Turkish. Press Dept., 

Ankara; f. 1937; Dir. Sureyya Ergun. 

Tlirizm Gemiyeti (The JEgean Tourist Association ): 

Ithalat^ilar ve Ihracat9ilar, Birligi binasi, Birinci 

Kordon, Izmir; f. 1945; Dir. BEH9ET Uz. 

ANTIQUITIES AND PLACES OF INTEREST 

Turkey possesses a pleasant climate and much natural 
beauty and in general has many attractions for tourist? 
and lovers of art. 

Asia Minor, a real connecting link between East and 
West, contains the remains of many civilisations, starting 
from prehistoric up to modern times. The Hittite, ancient 
Grecian, Persian, Roman, Byzantine, Seldjuk, and Otto¬ 
man civilisations have left in turn indelible marks. 

Istanbul (Constantinople), the capital of Byzantium, 
praised by Lamartine, Loti, and Farrere, affords much 
pleasure and interest to the visitor through its original 
aspect, its magnificent mosques decorated with slender 
minarets, and its numerous remains of Byzantine civilisa¬ 
tion alternating with the Turbe (mausoleums) of deceased 
sultans. Surrounded by imposing walls, with the famous 
Casts® of Yedikule on the west, Istanbul lies ontfie flank 
of hills crowned by the Mosque of St. Sophia, whose 
beautiful antique mosaics adorning its internal walls have 
been recently uncovered and which constitute the purest 
masterpiece of Byzantine art; the Mosque of Sultan Ah mot, 
with its six minarets; the Mosque of Suleiman, of har¬ 
monious architectural shape; the Mosque Of Rustem Pasha, 
possessing walls covered with admirable faience. (The 
Mosque of St. Sophia was transformed in 1934 i? to a 
museum.) Excavations carried out under the direction of 
American archaeologists have uncovered ruins and works 
of Byzantine art of an inestimable historical value. 

On the Seraglio point, which is ornamented with a statue 
of Kemal Ataturk, the old Topkapi Palace contains the 
marvellous riches of the sultans’ treasury. The Museum 
of Antiquities contains interesting Greek, Roman, and 
Assyrian sculptures as well as numerous works of Hittite 
art. The Museum of the Janissaries is a mirror of Turkish 
military pomp during the course of modern history. Further 
away the Grand Bazaar, in a maze of lanes, spreads before 
the eyes of the tourist a large number of works of art 
made on the spot by skilful craftsmen. 

Facing Istanbul, Galata raises its Genovese Tower, and 


at the further end of the Golden Horn is situated Eyub, 
containing the tomb of Osmanli dignitaries. 

The Bosphorus, dominated by the Castles of Rttmeli and 
Anatol Hissar, is lined with picturesque palaces on its two 
banks. The European and Asiatic coasts contain numerous 
summer resorts, among which Bebek, Therapis, and Yeni- 
kuey are particularly worth a visit. 

The Municipality of Istanbul has organised an annual 
“Tourist Season” lasting from August 1st to the end of 
September, which includes many entertainments such as 
garden parties, regattas, theatrical performances, etc. The 
Balkna festival assembles in Istanbul every year and the 
cheerful youth of the whole Peninsula, with their coloured 
costumes and national dances, are a real delight for the 
trourist. 

In the Sea of Marmara the Princes’ Islands enjoy in 
summer a delicious climate. There are also many other 
fashionable bathing places, such as Florya, Moda, Kilios, 
Suadiye, etc. Worthy of mention also are the hot baths of 
Yalova, three hours' distance from Istanbul, known since 
Roman times. Hotels possessing all the requirements of 
modem comfort, parks, and casinos have been built 
recently. The return journey may be done in a single day. 

At the foot of Mount Olympus, Bursa (ancient Brusa), 
picturesquely built on three table-lands and crowned by 
a castle, attracts many visitors, not only for its sulphur 
and iron baths, but also for its beautiful mausoleums 
belonging to the sultans, and its famous Green Mosque 
built in 1420 by Mahmut I. A single day is sufficient for 
the ascent of Mount Olympus—8,200 ft. (2,500 m.)-~ 
from where a splendid panorama is to be seen; groups of 
skiers go there in winter. A regular service is run between 
Bursa and Istanbul by the Turkish Maritime Lines. 
Passengers are carried by ship as far as the small port 
of Mudaaya, which is joined to Bursa by a railway 26 
miles (42 km.) in length. 

It is also possible to reach Bursa via Yalova. The journey 
is done by motor-bus in three hours. 

Lastly, in the centre of Asia Minor, Ankara (the new 
capital) presents, side by side with interesting Roman ruins 
and beautiful mosques dating from the twelfth and thir¬ 
teenth centuries, an ensemble of large modern buildings 
which have been newly built, and will give the visitor an 
idea of the present working capacity and initiative of the 
Turkish people. 

The Temple of Augustus, possessing walls bearing the 
testament of the illustrious emperor, is worth the special 
attention of the tourist. The Citadel, destroyed and rebuilt 
in the course of the numerous wars of old times, with its 
Greek and Roman inscriptions, is a real delight for archae¬ 
ologists. 
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DAILIES 

Adana 

Bugiin (To-day): Qakmak Caddesi. 

Demokrat (The Democrat): Demokrat evi, Borsa Cikmazi 
Sokagi 68-58. 

Turk SSzu (The Turkish Word): Abidin Pa§a Caddesi. 

Yeni Adana (The New Adana): P.O. Box 117. 

Ankara 

Ankara: P.O. Box 33. 

Kudret (Power): Editor Prof. Fuad Koprulu, Organ of 
the Democratic Party. 

Utu$ (The Nation): Ulus Meydani; f. 1919; Editor Falih 
Atay. 

Antakya 

Yenigun (The New Day): Inonu Caddesi. 

Balikesir 

Balikesir Postasi (Balikesir Post): Turk Pazari Basimevi. 
Tilrk Dili (The Turkish Language): Turk Dili Sokak. 

Bursa 

Ant (The Vow): Alamescit Sokagi 2, Atatiirk Bulvari. 
Elazig 

Turan: Turan Basimevi. 

Eskisehir 

Porsuk: Yildiz Basimevi. 

ISKENDERUN 

Kurtllluf (Liberation): Inonii Caddesi. 

Istanbul 

Ak§am (The Evening): Ankara Caddesi; f. 1916; Editor 
Necmeddin Sadak. 

A poyev Matins : Suriye £ar$isi 10-12, Beyoglu; Greek. 
Buya: Kazeveci Sokak 8, Asmali Mescit, Beyoglu; Greek. 
Cumhuriyet (The Republic): P.O. Box 246; f. 1924; Editor 
Nadir Nadi. 

En Son Dakika (The Latest Minute): Cagalogiu; f. 1939; 
Editor H. Rasim Us, 

Ephimeris: Mueyyet Sokagi 8, Beyoglu; Greek. 

Hronos: Eristeci Sokak, Saroglu Han, Galata; Greek. 
Jamanak: Billur Sokak 10, Galata; Armenian. 

Kuwet (Strength): P.O. Box 69; Editor Prof. Fuad 
K6PRULU. 

La Journal d’Orient: Sumer Han, Galata; French. 
Marmara: Eski Gumriik Caddesi 52, Galata; Armenian. 
Memleket (The Country): Ankara Caddesi 93. 

Nor Lur: Billur Sokak 10, Galata. 

Son Posta (TheLast Post): Cagalogiu; f. 1930; Dirs. Ali U$a 
Kligil, Selim Emec. 

Son Telegraf (The Last Telegraph): Cagalogiu; f. 1937; 
Editor E. I. Benice. 

Tanin (The Sound): Turbedar Sokak 18; Editor Huseyin 
Cahit Yalcin. 

Tasvir (The Description): Seref Sokak 35, Nuxuismaniye; 
Editor Ziyad Ebuzziya. 

Yatan (The Motherland): Vatanevi, Molla Feneri Sokagi 
30-32, Cagalogiu; f. 1940; Editor A. E. Yalman. 

Yarin (Tomorrow): Ankara Caddesi 59. 


Izmir 

Anadolu {Anatolia): Ikinci Bevler Sokak No, =55: f. 1^1 
Editor Haydar Izmir. 

Izmir (Izmir): Gazi Bulvari, DemireUi Han. 

Yen! Asir (The New Aszr 1: f. 1894; Editor §evket Bilgsn, 

IZMIT 

Turk Yoiu (The Turkish Path): Turk Yolu Matbaasi. 
KASTAMONU 

Birlsk (L nity): Araba Pazari, Beledive Givari, Birlik 
Matbaasi. 

Konya 

Ekekon: Hiikumet Alani. 

Manisa 

DoggU| (The Birth): Gediz Basimevi. 

I?ik (The Light): Gediz Basimevi. 

Mardin 

Ulus Se$i (The Voice of the Nation): Ulus Sesi Matbaasi. 
Mersin 

Yens Mersin (The New Mersin): Yen! Mersin Basimevi. 
Ordu 

Ouzel Ordu (The Beautiful Ordu): Ordu Hi Basimevi. 
Tarsus 

Gillek (The Smiler): Ataturk Caddesi. 

Tekirdag 

Tekirdag: Tekirdag Basimevi. 

Trabzon 

Trabzon: §ark Basimevi. 

Yeni Yol (The New Path): Yen! Yol Matbaasi, Uzun Sokak. 
Urea 

Urfa: Koprii Ba^L 

Van 

Yeni Yurd (The New Motherland): Yeni Yard Basimevi. 

ZONGULDAK 

Komiir (Coal): Karaelmas Yazi-Basimevi. 

WEEKLIES 

Adapazari 

Adapazari: BsM Belediye Binasi. 

Ada Postasi (The Island Post): Uzun$ax$i, Kuyumcular 
Sokak 9. 

Afyon 

Demokrat Afyon (The Afyon Democrat): Bogan Basimevi 
Antalya 

§e!ali (The Waterfall): Belediye Givari 43* 

Ayvalik 

Ayvalik: Ayvalik Matbaasi. 

Aydin 

Balova: Hilmi Tukel Matbaasi. 
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Bafra 

B&fraseti (The Voice of Bafra) : Vat an Basimevi. 

Bartin 

Bartin: Memleket Basimevi. 

Bolu 

Bolu: Cumhuriyet Meydani Karyisi, II Basimevi. 

¥®ii§ BoSu {The Green Bolu): II Matbaasi. 

Bursa 

Bazar (The Market): Uygun Basimevi. 

AN KIRI 

Gankiri: II Basimevi. 

^ORUM 

Gorum: II Basimevi. 

Erzincan 

Yeni Erzincan (The New Erzincan): II Matbaasi. 

Erzurum 

Erzurum: Erzurum Vilayet Matbaasi. 

Gireson 

Cenabaz (The Chatterer): Yeyil Gireson Matbaasi. 

Ysfii Gireson (The Green Gireson): Yeyilgireson Idareevi. 

ISPARTA 

Isparta: Isparta Matbaasi. 

Istanbul 

Boybogaz (The Indiscreet): Cagaloglu Boybogaz Matbaasi. 
Demokrat Postasi (The Democrat Post): Cagaloglu Yokusu, 
Koroglu Matbaasi. 

Gavros: Billur Sokak, Galata; Armenian. 

Kttroglu : Cagaloglu. 

Metaritmi8is: Eriyteci Sokak, Saroglu Han 6, Galata; 
Greek. 

ttvun (Pride): Nuruosmanive Caddesi. 

Ufuk (The Horizon): Istiklal Caddesi 509, Beyoglu; f. 1946; 

Editor Bey Ragip §evki Ye$im. 

YedSgiin (The Seven Days): Ankara Caddesi; f. 1933; Editor 
Bey See ad Simavi. 

KiJTAHYA 

Ktiiahya: II Basimevi. 

Nl&DE 

mgm: Kigde Basimevi. 

Ordu 

Giirses (The Loud Voice): Gureses Basimevi, 

Salihli 

Hakikat (The Reality): Mithat Paya Caddesi. 

Samsun 

Giiven (Security): Yeni Halkevi. 

SlIRT * 

$i«rt: Siirt Basimevi. 

Trabzon 

Bikkaf (Attention): Olcay Basimevi. 

ZONGULDAK 

Yirk 8cti (Turkish Voice): Btngdl Matbaasi, Banka Sokak 


BI-WEEKLIES 

Afyon 

Haber (The News) ; Singer Magazasi iistu. 

Antalya 

Antalya: Antalya Basimevi. 

Aydin 

Set (The Voice): Hilmi Tukel Matbaasi. 

Bilecik 

Dogru Yol (The Straight Path) : Belediye Alti 2. 

Ileri Bilecik (The Progressive Bilecik): Istasyon Caddesi, 
Giirer Kitabevi. 

Bursa 

Bursa: Bursa II Matbaasi. 

Dogru (The Straight) : Yeni Basimevi. 

Diyarbakir 

Diyarbakir: Basimevi. 

Edirne 

Edirne Postasi (Edirne Post): Yetimler Qaryisi 23. 
Eski$ehir 

Sis Milletin (The Voice is the Nation's): Arifiye Mahallesi, 
Budun Sokak. 

Gaziantep 

Gaziantep: Atatiirk Bulvari 61. 

Halkdili (The Tongue of the Peoples): Karagoz faryisi, 
Halkdili Basimevi. 

Yeni Maray (The New Maras): Gaziantep Basemevi. 
Hisar 

Hisar (The Castle): Hisar Idarehanesi. 

Istanbul 

Babacan (The Good-Natured): Cagaloglu Yokuyu 33. 

Hem yen (The Citizen): Turbedar Sokak 1, Nuruosmanive 
Caddesi. 

Karagdz: Aci Musluk Sokagi 7, Ankara Caddesi. 

Kars 

Kars: Kars II Matbaasi. 

Kastamonu 
Yeni Ses (The New Voice) : Yeni Ses. 

Kirklareli 

Yeyilyurt (The Green Motherland): Yeyilyurt Basimevi. 
Kir^ehir 

Kiryehir: II Basimevi. 

Konya 

SeifiBk (Seldjuk): Uzun Bedestan. 

Luleburgaz 

fizdilek (The Real Wish): Ozdilek Basimevi. 

Malatya 

Firat Gazetesi (Firat Gazette). 

ZONGULDAK 

Ocak (The Fireplace): A. R. Incealemdaroglu Basimevi. 
Zonguldak: Kara Elmas Basimevi. 
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REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES 

(Classified by Subjects) 

Agriculture 

Ankara Ytiksek Airaat Enstitiisii Dergisi : Ankara; f. 1943 
quarterly; journal of Faculty of Forestry; Editor Dr. 
Xsfendiyar Esat Kadaster. 

Arl (The Bee): Yari? Sokagi 15, Bomova, Izmir; f. 1944; 

monthly; Editor Ihsan Kayin. 

Clffi (The Farmer): Posta Kutusu 405, Ankara; f. 1945) 
monthly; Editor Dr. Celal Tariman. 

FSdan (The Forest): P.K. 340, Ankara; f. 1946; monthly; 
Editor Fuat Adali. 

(The Oak): Sesi§ik Matbaasi, P.K. 8, Eski§ehir; f. 1945; 
monthly; Editor Feyyaz Arsezen. 

Of mm ve Av (Forests and Hunting): Posta Kutusu 252, 
Ankara; f. 1928; monthly; Editor Dr. A. Kazim 
Mahcioglu. 

X irk TUtiinu (Turkish Tobacco): Banka Han 7, Istiklal 
Caddesi Bey oglu, Istanbul; f. 1937; fortnightly; Editor 
Ihsan Arif Gokpinar. 

Urliti (Crops): Karasoku 34, Adana; f. 1946; monthly; 
Editor Dr. Hamid Soykam. 

2iraat Dergisi (Union of the Agricultural Engineers): P.K. 
305, Ankara; f. 1939; monthly; magazine of the Union 
of Agricultural Engineers; Editor Kemal Cemal 
Oncel. 

2iraat ve Ticaret Gazetesi (Agriculture and Trade): Ankara 
Caddesi 135, Istanbul; f. 1907; fortnightly; Editor 
Salih Zeki Ekimci. 

Architecture 

Arkitekt (The Architect): Anadolu Han 33, Istanbul; f. 193a; 

monthly; Editor Abidin Mortar. 

Mimarlik (Architecture): Be§ir Ozkazim Apt. 8-5, Selanik 
Caddesi, P.K. 301, Ankara; f. 1943 ; twice monthly; 
Union of Turkish Architects; Editor Orhan Alsa$. 

Arts 

Giizel Sanatlar Dergisi (The Fine Arts): Milli Egitim Bakan- 
ligi, Ankara; Ministry of Education; Editor Guzel 
Sanatlar U, Mudurlugu. 

Aviation 

Havacilik ve spor (Aviation and Sports ): T.H.K. Gene! 
Merkezi, Ankara; f. 1929; monthly; Editor Orhan 
Aydar. 

Children's Papers 


Ikinci Stnlf Dergisi (Review of the 2nd Class Primary 
Schools): Ankara Caddesi 72, Istanbul; f, 1946; weekly; 
Editor M. Faruk Gurtunca. 

9 ea Cocuk (Gay Child y. P.K. 11, Istanbul; f. 1945; weekly; 
Editor R. Gokalp Arkin. 

U^iucii Sinif Dergisi (Review of the yd Class Primary 
Schools): Ankara Caddesi 72/Istanbul; f. 1946; weeklv; 
Editor M. Faruk Gurtunca. 

1 » 00 t Roman (1,001 Xovels): Ankara Caddesi 36, Istanbul; 
f. 1939; weekly; Editor Tahsin Demirav. 

Economics, Finance, and Commerce 
Ayiik Bulten (Bulletin of the Chamber of Coniine* Ci ami 
Industry): Izmir; f. 1925; monthly; commerce; Editor 

Ticaret ve Sanayi Odasi. ’ ^ 

Butun: P.K. 512, Istanbul; f. 1946; monthly; economics 
and commerce; Editor Kazim Kami Durusoy. 

IktisaOi Y 0 ruyu§ (Economic Progress Tiirbedar Sokak 
16, P.K. 656, Istanbul; f. 1939; fortnightly; Editor 
Yakup Kadri Yazman Cagaloglu. 

Iktisat Fakuitesi Mecmuasi (Review of School of Economics 
in Istanbul University): Universite Binasi, Bayazit, 
Istanbul; f. 1939; quarterly; economics; Editor Iktisat 
Fakultesi Dergisi. 

If let me (The Industrial Administration): Selanik Han, 

Kat I, Ko. 22, Hara99i Sokak, Karakoy, Istanbul; 
f. 1943; twice monthly; Editor Ismet Alkan. 

Karinca (The Ant): Kooperatif9ilik Demegi, Adakale 
Sokak 15, Yeni§ehir, Ankara; f. 1933; monthly; Society 
of Turkish Co-operatives; Editor Hast Aytuna. 
Kooperati! (The Co-operative): P.K. 190, Ankara; I. 1945; 

monthly; Editor Dr. Yusuf Saxm Atasagun. 

Maliye Meemuasi (Review of Ministry of Finance): Ankara; 

f. 1936: quarterly; finance; Editor Maliye Bakanligi. 
Ticaret Diinyasi (The World of Commerce ): Ticaret Diinyasi 
Basimevi, Istanbul; f. 1945; monthly; commerce; 
Editor Ecvet Guresin. 

Ticaret Haberleri (Commercial News): Ticaret Bakanligi, 
Ankara; f. 1936; fortnightly; Ministry of Commerce; 
Editor Di? Ticaret Dairesi Reisligi. 

Ticaret ve Sanayi, Odasi Mecmuasi (Review of the Chamber 
of Commerce and Industry): Ticaret ve Sanayi Odasi, 
Istanbul; f. 1S85; monthly; Editor Taip Server Tuna. 
Turk Ekonomisi (Turkish Economy): P.K. 173, Ankara; 

f. 1942; monthly; Editor Dr. Muhlis Ete. 

Vergi V0 Resimler Dergisi (Review of Taxes and Dues): 
Atatiirk Caddesi 154, Izmir; f. 1945; monthly; Editor 
Celal Pulman. 


Besinci Sinif Dergisi (Review of the $th Class Primary 
Schools): Ankara Caddesi 72, Istanbul; f. 1946; weekly; 
Editor M. Faruk Gurtunca. 

Cocuk (The Child): Qocuk Sarayi, Ankara; f. i 935 i weekly; 
Editor M. Dr an as. 

Cocuk Haftasi (The Child's Week): Ankara Caddesi 36, 
Istanbul; f. 1942; weekly; Editor Rakim Qalapala. 


Began Kardef (Brother Dogan): P.K. 2217, Beyoglu, 
Istanbul; f. 1945; fortnightly; Editor Vedad Nedim 


Tor. 

Dbrduncii Sinif Dergisi (Review of the 4 th Class Primary 
Schools): Ankara Caddesi 72, Istanbul; f. 1946; weekly; 
Editor M, Faruk Gurtunca. 


Egitimde pinar (Fountain of Education): Inonti Ilkolu 19m 
No. 2, Ankara; f. 1945; fortnightly; Editor Cemll Sili- 
streli. 

Naval Bilgisi (The Natural Sciences): Izzettin Hani 19, 
Ankara Caddesi, Istanbul; f. 194# weekly; Editor 


R. G 5 kalf Arkin. 


Educational 

Ilk Ogretim (Primary Education): Milli Egitim Bakanligi, 

Ankara; f. 1939; fortnightly; Editor Cengiz Kan, 
figretmen Ses! (The Voice of the Teacher): Ankara Caddesi 
50, Istanbul; f, 1930; monthly; Editor Salim Siret 
Kenres. 

Films 

FiSm (The Film): Istiklal Caddesi 373-2, Beyoglu, Istanbul; 

f. 1946; twice monthly; Editor M. Sati Ongunsu. 
Yildiz (The Star): Ankara Caddesi 36, Istanbul; f, 193^1 
fortnightly; Editor Tahsin Demiray. 

Foreign Language Reviews and Magazines 
Kttits (Film and Theatre): Billur Sokak, Gul Han 20*1, 
Nadik Basimevi, Galata, Istanbul; f. 1946; weekly; 
Armenian; Editor H. Ayvaz, 

La Boz de Tdrkiye: Mumhane, Yildiz Han 18, Galata, 
Istanbul; f, 1939; fortnightly; Jewish, Turkish, and 
French; Editor Albert Kohen. 
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L’Economiste d’Orient: Kiirk^u Kapu, TafLan Sokak, No. 
32, Galata, Istanbul; I. 1919; fortnightly; French; 
Editor O. L. Yalvac. 

Le Flambeau (The Torch): Ol^ek Sokak 82, Pangalti, 
Istanbul; f. 1946; monthly; Catholic bulletin; French; 
Editor Marsel Linguri. 

Ke© Paevma (Literary): Bligiin Sokak II, Kalyoncu Kulluk, 
Istanbul; f. 1946; monthly; Greek; Editor H. Toganas. 
PedikOS Kozmos ( Children's Magazine ): Kaval Sokak 27, 
Galata, Istanbul; f. 1945; weekly; Greek; Editor Dr. 
Yani K0P90PULOS. 

Tehni (Scientific and Literary): Senpiyer Han II, Eski 
Banka Sokak, Galata, Istanbul; f. 1945; monthly; 
Greek; Editor Y. Diktabanis. 

Industry and Production 

Bayindtrlik Dergisi ( Review of the Ministry of Public 
Works): Bayindirlik Bakanligi, Ankara; f. 1934; 
quarterly; Editor Nesriyat Mudurlu 5 u. 

Endiistri (Industry): 1729YU Sokak 55, Kar^iyaka, Izmir; 

f. 1914; monthly; Editor Ibrahim Pertev Endustri. 
Maden (Mines): Turk Yuksek Maden Miihendisleri Cemi- 
yeti, Zonguldak; f. 1945; monthly; organ of Turkish 
Mines Engineers 1 Organisation in Zonguldak; Editor 
Rauf Alpson. 

M.T.A. (Bulletin of Institute of Researches for Mines): 
Anafartalar Caddesi, Ankara; f. 1935; monthly; Editor 
M.T.A. Dergisi. 

Turk TeScsfiS Mecmuasi (Turkish Textile Review): Si$li P.K., 
Istanbul; f. 1946; monthly. 

Tirk Yiiksek Miihendisleri Blrligri Dergisi (Review of 
Turkish Engineers' Organisation): T.Y.M.B., Atatiirk 
Bulvari 129-131, Yenisehir, Ankara; f. 1931; quarterly; 
Editor M. Tokoz. 

Humour 

Akbaba (The Vulture): Ankara Caddesi 47, Istanbul; f. 1922; 

weekly; Editor Yusuf Ziya Orta£. 

Alay (Joking): Nuruosmaniye Caddesi 50, Cagaloglu, 
Istanbul; f. 1947; weekly; Editor A. Oren. 

Karikatiir (Caricature): Acimusluk Sokak 7, Ankara 
Caddesi, Istanbul; f. 1935; weekly; Editor Sedat 
Sim a vi. 

Mizah (Humour) : P.K. 255, Istanbul; f. 1946; weekly; 
Editor M. N. Uyken. 

faka (The Joke): Ankara Caddesi 71, Istanbul; 1 1940; 
weekly; Editor Emin Refik Uzman. 

Law, Political Science, and Administration 

Adalet Dergisi (The Review of Justice and Law): Ankara; 
f. 1909; monthly; Ministry of J ustice; Editor Adalet 
Bakanligi. 

CaH$ma (Labour Administration): fali^ma Bakanligi, 
Ankara; f. 1945; monthly; Ministry of Labour; Editor 
Nesriyat Mudurlugu. 

Hukuk Fakultesi Mecmuasi (The Review of the School of 
Law): Istanbul; f. 1908; quarterly; Editor Hukuk 
Fakultesi. 

Hukuk Metinleri Dergisi (Review of Judicial Texts): 
Istiklal Caddesi i93> Istanbul; f. 1946; monthly; Editor 
Dr. Orhan Arsal. 

HtlkUk ve I$tthat!ar Dergisi (The Review of Justice and 
Judgment): Hukumet Alani I, Konya; f. 1946; twice 
monthly; Editor Hasan Halis Stjngur. 

Idare Dergisi (The Review of Administration): Ankara; 
f. 1929; quarterly; Ministry of Interior; Editor Icisleri 
Bakanligi* 
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liter ve Beledweler Dergisi (Review of Provincial and County 
Council Administration): Gazi Mustafa Kemal Caddesi 
I, Ankara; f. 1945; quarterly; Editor Alaeddin Cemil 
TopquBAfi. 

Istanbul Barosu Dergisi (The Review of the Bar of Istanbul)- 
Istanbul Barosu, Istanbul; f. 1926; monthly; law* 
Editor Ha§im Refet Hakarar. 

IVSemisr (Officials): P.K. 366, Ankara; f. 1942; monthly- 
law; Editor Y. Kenan Unsal. ’ y> 

Pells (Police Administration): Ankara; f. 1917; quarterly* 
Security Department; Editor Emniyet Umum Mudur¬ 
lugu. 

Siyasi filmier Hecmuasi (The Review of Political Science)' 
P.K. 310, Ankara; f. 1931; monthly; Editor Hasan 
Refik Ertu6. 

Literature 

Aile Dergisi (The Family Review): Ak$am Idarehanesi 
Cagaloglu, Istanbul; f. 1947; weekly; Editor Sevket 
Rado. 

Bucak (Rural): Maden Dairesi Arkasi, P.K. 8 , Zonguldak; 
f. 19451 monthly; Editor Halil Tasman. 

Cagda§ (The Contemporaries): Maltepe Caddesi 26, Topkapi, 
Istanbul; f. 1946; fortnightly; Editor Enver Esen- 
kova. 

Cigir (Era): P.K. 95, Ankara; f. 1932; monthly; Editor Dr. 
SUAT SEREN. 

Demet (The Bouquet): Sanci Sokak 22, Ye^il Caddesi, 
Bursa; f. 1944; monthly; Editor Tahsin Sayguni§ik. 

DIE ve TariSi Cografya Fakultesi Dergisi (Review of the 
School of Languages , History , and Geography): Dil ve 
Tarih Cografya, Fakultesi, Ankara; f, 1942; twice 
monthly; Editor Prof. Enver Ziya Karal. 

Dogu (The East): Me^rutiyet Urami, Gazi Anayolu 127, 
Zonguldak; f. 1942; monthly; Editor A. Karauguz. 

Dogu§ (Birth): Hilmi Tiikel Matbaasi, Aydin; f. 1947; 
monthly; Editor Hilmi Tukel. 

Erciyes: Halkevi, Kayseri; f. 1941; monthly; Editor Kazim 
OzYEDEKqi. 

Ergene : Yurd Mecmuasi Idarehanesi, Nuruosmaniye 
Caddesi 50, Istanbul; f. 1946; monthly; Editor Prof. 
Halil Nimetullah Ozturk. 

FskirSer (Ideas): Halkevi, Izmir; f. 1927; fortnightly; Editor 
Rahmi Balaban. 

Folktor Postass (The Folklore Post): Tevkifhane Arkasi 19, 
Sultanahmet, Istanbul; f. 1944; monthly; Editor Dr- 
Fethi Ferit Ugur. 

Gediz : Halkevi, Manisa; f. 1937; monthly; Editor M, Azmi 
On akin. 

Gen^lik (Youth): Ikinci Beyler Sokago 82, Izmir; f. 1946; 
fortnightly; Editor Dr. Fahri I^ik. 

Istanbul : Ankara Caddesi 40, Cagaloglu, Istanbul; f. 1943; 
fortnightly; Editor Ne$bt Halil At ay. 

Karaelmas (The Black Diamond) : Halkevi, Zonguldak; 
f. 1944; monthly; Editor H. Cevded Demiray. 

Karacadag: Halkevi, Diyarbakir; f. 1938; monthly; Editor 
Sedad Gunay. 

Kaynak (The Fountain): Halkevi, Balikesir; f. 1933; 
monthly; Editor H. Cevded Demiray, 

Kemalist (The Kemalist): Galata, P.K. 1749, Istanbul; 
f. 1946; monthly; Editor Turhan Erker. 

Nslaifer (The Water-Lily): Kozahani 207, Bursa; f. 1945; 
monthly; Editor Eahri Dalsar. 

Ozleyif (The Longing): P.K. 303, Ankara; L 1946; monthly; 
Editor Hikmet Tanyu. 
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Sana! ve Edebiyat Gazetesl (Journal of Arts and Literature): 

Hanimeli Sokak 63, Necatibey Caddesi, Yeni^ehir, 
Ankara; f. 1947; weekly; Editor Prof. Suut Kemal 
Yetkin. 

Tercume^Dergisi (The Translations Review): Mill! Egitim 
Bakanligi, Ankara; f. 1940; twice monthly; Ministry of 
Education; Editor Ne$riyat Mudurlu 5 u. 

Toprak (The Soil): Iskele Arlasi Sokak g, Salacak, Uskiidar, 
Istanbul; f. 1945; monthly; Editor Dr. M. Sakip Onal! 

Turk Dili (Bulletin of the Linguistics Organisation): Turk 
Dil Kurumu, Yeni^ehir, Ankara; f. 1933; quarterly; 
Editor Hasan Re§it Tankux. 

Tiirke Dogru (Towards the Turk): P.K. 43, Eski^ehir; f. 1945; 
fortnightly; Editor L. Oguzcan . 

Ulkii (The Ideal): Ko9ak Han, Ulus Maydani, Ankara; 
f. 1941; quarterly; Editor Ahmet Kutsu Tecer. 

Un (Fame): Halkevi, Isparta; f. 1934; monthly; Editor 
Kemal Turan. 

Varlik (The Existence): Ankara Caddesi, Istanbul; f. 1933; 
monthly; Editor Ya$ar Nabx. 

Yeni Adam (The New Man): Adalet Hani 16-17, Ankara 
Caddesi, Istanbul; f. 1934; weekly; Editor Ismail 
Hakki BaltacioSlu. 

Yeniden Dogu$ (The Rebirth): P.K. 746, Istanbul; f. 1943; 
weekly; Editor B. Burham Apaydin. 

Yiicel (High): Istiklal Caddesi 115-2, Bey oglu, Istanbul; 
f. 1935; monthly; Editor Muhtar F. Enata. 

Yisrd (Country): Nuruosmaniye Caddesi 50, Cagaloglu, 
Istanbul; f. 1941; monthly; Editor Dr, Necmeddin 
Atasagun. 

19 MayiS (igth May): Halkevi, Samsun; f. 1935; monthly; 
Editor Emin Hekimgil. 

Magazines of General Interest 

Memleket SesI (The Voice of the Country): Tiirbedar Sokak 
16, Cagaloglu, Istanbul; f. 1947; fortnightly; Editor 
M, Hulusi Gunay. 

Radyo (Radio): Radyo Dergisi, Ankara; f. 1941; monthly; 
Editors B.Y.U.M. 

Yedigun (The Seven Days) : Acimusluk Sokagi 7, Ankara 
Caddesi, Istanbul; f. 1933; weekly; Editor Sedad 
Simavi. 

Medical, Veterinary, and Hygiene 

Gocuk Doktoru (The Child’s Doctor) : Beyazit, P.K. 15, 
Istanbul; f. 1946; monthly; Editor Dr. §emsi Mutver. 

Goz KHnigi (The Eye Clinic) : Piyerloti Caddesi 7-9, 
Istanbul; f. 1942; twice monthly; Editor Dr. Nuri 
Fehmi Ayberk. 

Istanbul Seririyati (The Clinical Instructor of Istanbul): 
Cagaloglu 23, Istanbul; f. 1918; monthly; Editor 
Mazhar Osman. 

Klinik (The Clinic): Me^eli Sokak 36-5, Siraserviler, 
Beyoglu, Istanbul; f. 1942; monthly; Editor Dr. Ilhami 
Akcakoyunlu. 

Klinik ve Laboratuar (Clinic and Laboratory): 2 Mimar 
Kemaleddin Caddesi, Istanbul; f. 1946; twice monthly; 
Editor Dr. Sitki Velicangil. 

Lokman Hekim: Lokman Hekim, Divanyolu 104, Istanbul; 
f. 1936; monthly; Editor Dr. Muallim Hafiz Cemal. 

Oftalmoloji (Ophthalmology): Pinar Apt. 2, Hilaliahmer 
Caddesi, Cagaloglu, Istanbul; f. 1946; quarterly; with 
abstracts in English; Editor Prof. Naci Bengisu. 

Poliklinik (The Polyclinic): Ye$il ?am Sokak II, Beyoglu, 
Istanbul; f. 1934; monthly; Editor Dr. Sureyya Kadri 
Gur. 


(The Press) 

Pratik Doktor (The Practitioner : Kader Basiraevi 5, 

AarlibahgeSokagi, Cagaloglu Yokusu, Istanbul; f, imx* 
monthly; Editor Dr. O. Nureddxn Onur. 

Saglik Dergisi (The Renew of Health,: BakaniW \nkara- 
f 1925; twice monthly; Ministry of Healthwid SoYai 
Assistance; Editor Saglik ve Sosyal Yardim. 

Tip Diinyasi (The Medical World): Istanbul Yilaveti. 
Kar^isinda, Istanbul; i 192S; monthly; Editor Dr 
Fahreddin Kerim Gokay. 

Tip Fakuitesi Mecmuasi [School OJ hi editcine): Tin Fakiiltesi 
Istanbul; f. 193S; quarterly; Editor Prof Dr Zvii 
Oktem. 

Turk Di$tabibieri Cemiyeti Mecmuasi \Review of TuskLh 
Dentists’ Association): Etibba Odad, Cagaloglu, 
Istanbul; f. 1923; monthly; Editor Dr. Muhiddin 
Mazlum Akgun. 

Turk Ginekoloji Arsivi {The Turkish Gynecological A r chips' * 
Siraserviler 119, Taksim, Istanbul; f. 1934; quarterly; 
archives of the Turkish Gynaecological Organisation’ 
Editor Dr. M. A. Hadi Gediz. 

Tiirk Hifzissiha ve Tecrlibs Biyolojl Wecmuasi (Turkish 
Hygiene and Practical Biology }: Refik Saydam Merkez, 
Hifzissiha Miiessesi, Ankara; f. 1940; quarterly. 

Tiirk Odontoloji Biiltem (Turkish Odoniological Bulletin): 
Olivo Apt. 3, Istiklal Caddesi, Beyoglu, Istanbul; f. 
1936; monthly; Editor Feyzullah Do 5 uer. 

Turk Tip Cemiyeti Mecmuasi (The Review of the Turkish 
Medical Association): Ridyagos Apt. I, Karacaaga 
Sokagi, Istiklal Caddesi, Beyoglu, Istanbul; f. 1856; 
monthly; appendix in French and English; Editor Dr. 
Muzaffer §evki Yene. 

Turk Tip Mecmuasi (The Turkish Medical Review): Siraser¬ 
viler III, Taksim, Istanbul; f. 1930; twice monthly; 
Editor Dr. M. Kamil Berk. 

Tiirk Yeterinerler Dernegi Dergisi (The Review of the Turkish 
Veterinary Organisation): Ankara Y.Z.E. Veteriner 
Fakuitesi, Parazitoloji Enstitusii, Ankara; f. 1930; twice 
monthly; Editor Prof. Dr. Kevzad Tuzdxl, 

Ye$ilay (The Green Crescent): Ankara Caddesi 15, Istanbul; 
f. 1932; monthly; Editor Prof. Dr. D. Fahreddin 
Kerim Gokay. 

Miscellaneous 

Demiiyeliar Dergisi (Railways Review): Dergi Mtidurlfigu, 
Ankara; f. 1925; monthly; Department of State Rail¬ 
ways and Ports; Editor Devlet Demiryollari ve 
Limanlari Idaresi. 

Gimriik Biilteni (Customs Bulletin of the Ministry of 
Customs and Monopolies): Yayin Mlidurlugii, Ankara; 
f. 1936; monthly; Editor Gumrukler Genel Mudur- 

LUGth 

Kizilay (The Red Crescent): Kizilay Dergisi, Kizilay Genel 
Merkezi, Ankara; f. 1931; quarterly; Editor Dr. Remzi 
G0NEN9. 

§atran$ Mecmuasi (Chess Review): $atran£ Kuliibii, Taksim 
Belediye Gazinosu, Hususi Daire, Istanbul; f, 1943; 
monthly; Editor D. Op. Emin Erkul. 

Turing ve Otomobi! Kurumu BeUeteni (Bulletin of Turkish 
Tourism and Automobile Association): Istiklal Caddesi 
81, Beyoglu, Istanbul; f. 1931; monthly; Editor Re^it 
Saffet Atabinen, 

Forces 

Askeri Hava Mecmuasi (The Military Aviation Review): 
Hava Okulu, Eski?ehir; f. 1922; twice yearly; Aviation 
School; Editor Yayin Kolu Ba^kanligi. 

Deniz Mecmuasi (Naval Review): Genel Kurmay IX'cn 
§ubesi, Ankara; f. 1882; thrice yearly; publication of 
General Staff. 
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$ava$ (War): P.K. 750, Istanbul; f. 1939; monthly; Editor 
E. Top. Albay Halil Aruoba. 

Savasta Erbaslar (Cavalrymen's Inspectorate Review ): 
Milli Savunma Bakanligi, Ankara; f. 1935; twice yearly; 
Editor SuVARI MuFETTIfLIGl. 

Philosophy and Theology 

(Jhe Work): Burhaneddin Matbaasi, Istanbul; f. 1934; 
quarterly; Editor Ziyaeddin Fahri Findikoglu. 
f$lam-Tiirk Ansiklopedisi (Islamic-Turkish Encyclopaedia): 
Ankara Caddesi 87, Istanbul; f. 1940; fortnightly; Editor 
Bey E§ref Edip. 

Politics 

Millet (The Nation): Cami^erif Sokagi 39, Peykhane, 
^enberli Ta$, Istanbul; f, 1946; weekly; Opposition; 
Editor Cemal Kutay. 

Politika (Politics): P.K. 17, Ankara; f. 1947; weekly; Editor 
Nihat Tanguner. 

Yurd Sesi (The Voice of the Country): Ali Nazmi, Apt. D, 

No. 6, Ataturk Bulvari, Ankara; f. 1946; fortnightly; 
Opposition; Editor Hamdi Alagun. 

Positive Sciences 

Istanbul Universitesi Fen Fakliltesi Mecmuasi (Review of 
School of Positive Sciences): Fen Fakliltesi Mecmuasi, 
Beyazit, Istanbul; f. 1935; quarterly; Editor Fahir 
Yeni^ay. 

Matematik (Mathematics): M.F.K., P.K. 367, Istanbul; 

f. 1943; fortnightly; Editor Adnan Ergeneli. 

Matematik ve Tabiat EilimSeri Dergisi (The Review of 
Mathematical and Natural Sciences ): P.K. 149, Istanbul; 
f. 1944; monthly; Editor M. Nuri Karahoyuklu. 

Sea 

Av ve Denis (Sea Hunting): Istiklal Caddesi 509, Beyoglu, 
Istanbul; f. 1945; monthly; Editor I. Afif Ustun. 

Denis (The Sea): Yolcu Salonu ustfi, No. 48-50, Sirkeci, 
Istanbul; f, 1935; quarterly; Editor Emrullah Nutku 
Ultay. 

Sport 

Derbi (The Derby ): Osmanbey Matbaasi, Izmir; f. 1945; 

weekly; Editor M. Nimet Uyken. 

Fener (The Lighthouse ): Ankara Caddesi, Vilayet Kar§isi 
37-I, Istanbul; f. 1946; weekly; Editor Sedad Taylan. 


(The Press) 

Genglik ve Spor (Youth and Sports): P.K. 335, Ankara; 
f. 1947; weekly; Editor Avni Sakaryali. 

Golspor (The Goal): Stad Matbaasi, Istanbul; f. 1926; 
weekly; Editor Fair Aksan. 

Gline§ (The Sun): Halkin Sesi Matbaasi, Izmir?*, f. 1943- 
weekly; Editor M. Ozbey. 

Kirmizi-Beyaz (The Red and White): Ankara Caddesi 54, 
Istanbul; f. 1937; weekly; Editor Talat M. Hem^eri! 

Ma$ Spor (The Match): P.K. 677, Istanbul; f. 1947; monthly; 
Editor Fazil Erengil. 

Sportmen (The Sportsman): Ikinci Beyler Sokak 55, Izmir; 
f. 1946; weekly; Editor A. Oktem. 

fiat (Shoot): P.K. 281, Istanbul; f. 1943; weekly; Editor 
Husnu Yilmaz. 

Yen! Is (The New Trace): Nuru Osmaniye Caddesi 20, 
Istanbul; f. 1943; weekly; Editor Cemaleddin Hon9a! 

Theatre 

Tiyatro (The Theatre ): $ehir Tiyatrosu, Izmir; f. 1947; 
fortnightly; Editor Avni Dilligil. 

Turk Tliyatrosu (Turkish Theatre): Sehir Tiyatrosu, 
Tepeba^i, Istanbul; f. 1930; fortnightly; Editor Muhsin 
Ertugrul. 

Village 

KSyciiliik ( Village Activities): Izmir; f. 1943; monthly; 
Editor II Koy Burosu. 

K6ye Dogru (Towards the Village): Baha Bey Apt., Cagal- 
oglu, Istanbul; f. 1940; fortnightly; Editor Dr. Necded 
Atasagun. 

Kdy Enstitiileri Dergisi (Review of Village Institutes): 
Hasanoglan Kdy Enstitiisii, Hasanoglan, Ankara; f. 
1945; quarterly; Hasanoglan Village Institute; Editor 
Dergi Ba^yazarligi. 

Woman 

Ev-lf (Home and Work): Ankara Caddesi 36, Istanbul; 
f. 1937; monthly; Editor Tahsin Demiray. 

Ev-Kadin (The Home and the Woman): Ankara Caddesi 72, 
Istanbul; f. 1946; fortnightly; Editor M. Faruk 
Gurtunca. 

Model : Acimusluk Sokagi 27, Cagaloglu, Istanbul; f. 1936; 
monthly; Editor Sedad Simavi. 

Turk Kadini (The Turkish Woman) : £ocuk Sarayi, Ana- 
fartalar Caddesi, Ankara; f. 1943; monthly; Editor Dr. 
Ishak Iltbr. 
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A 

Abbas Mahdi; 'Iraqi politician; b. 98; ed. Baghdad 
Law Coll. 

Entered Govt. Service 18; Asst. Sec. to Min. of Interior 
27; to Min. of Irrigation and Agriculture 27; 1st Sec. 
Legation, Tehran 31; Min. of Education 32; Deputy for 
Diwaniya 33; Dir. Gen. of Tapu 33 and 35 * 37 ; Min. of 
Economics 37-38, of Justice 38; Deputy for Baghdad 38; 
Dir. Gen. of Customs and Excise 41; Chief of Royal 
Palace and Private Sec. to the King 41-42; Min. to Iran 
43-45, to Moscow 45-. 

* Iraqi Legation, Moscow, U.S S.R. 

Abboud Ahmet, Pasha; Egyptian industrialist and 
financier; b. 89; ed. Egypt and Glasgow Univs. 

Chair. Egyptian General Omnibus Co., S.A.E., Thorny- 
croft (Egypt) Ltd.; Man. Dir. Khedivial Mail, S.A.E.; 
Ste. Gen. des Sucreries et de la Raffinerie d’Egypte, 
Tilbury Contracting and Dredging Co. (Foreign) Ltd.; 
Dir. Society Gen. Immobiliere d'Egypte, S.A.E.; Eng¬ 
lish Coaling Co. Ltd. 

P.O.B. 2051, Zamalek, Cairo, Egypt. 

Abd EI*Moneim v Prince Mohammed; Arabian diplo¬ 
mat; b. 99; ed. Switzerland. 

Crown Prince of Egypt until 14; Pres. Arab Del. to 
Palestine Coni, London 39. 

Kiziltoprak, Istanbul, Turkey; and Shariagh El Koub- 
beh, Heliopolis, Egypt. 

Abdullah, H.R.H. El-Amir Seif El-Kslam; son of Emir 
Al-Mouminin, late King of Yemen, and Govt, official; 
b. 16; ed. at Great Scientific School of San’a Yemen. 
Emir Lewa (head of admin.) of district of Hudaidah 33-; 
Min. of Education 34-; Chair, of Supreme Command 39-; 
represented Yemen at Council meetings of Arab League, 
Cairo, Bloudan, and Alexandria 45-46; represented 
H.M. the King of Yemen at coronation of King Abdullah 
of Transjordan and at meeting of Arab Kings at Anshas, 
Egypt 46; Yemen Del. to Palestine Conf. London, Sept. 
46; decorated by Transjordan, 'Iraq, Syria and the 
Lebanon. 

San’a, Yemen. 

Abdullah, H.M. Ibn Husein; King of the Hashemite 
Kingdom of Transjordan, Hon. Air Commodore, 
g.c.m.g., g.b.e.; b. 82; ed. Constantinople. 

Second son of late King Husein of the Hejaz; joined 
’ his father in exile at Constantinople 93; mem. Ottoman 
Park; great champion of the Arab cause; arranged meet¬ 
ings with the late Lord Kitchener and Sir Ronald 
Storrs which resulted in the outbreak of the ^ Arab 
Revolt; during World War I H.M. distinguished himself 
as a soldier and a diplomat; invited to proceed to Jeru¬ 
salem 21; and offered the rule oyer Transjordan under 
the general direction of the British High Comm, for 
Palestine; crowned King May 25th 46; independent 
sovereign ruler of the Hashemite Kingdom of Trans¬ 
jordan. . 

The Royal Palace, Amman, Transjordan. 

Abdullah, Sbu Jasim Eth Than!, cxe.; Arabian ruler. 
Sheikh of Qatar ruling over the peninsula of Qatar, ms 
relations with the British Govt, were settled by the 
Treaty of 16. 

Qatar, Arabia. 


Abou-Ricbeh, Omar, b.a.; Syrian landowner; b. xc; 
ed, American Univ. of Beirut. 

Gen. Dir. Nat. Library of Aleppo; mem. Arab Academy, 
Damascus. 

Pubis. Selected Poems (vol. 21, Zikar , The Deluge, 
Aleppo, Syria. 


About Path, Mahmoud; Egyptian politician: b. 92. 
Senator; editor-proprietor Al Slisri, Wald daily paper; 
pubis, on Egyptian Nationalist Movement. 

Cairo, Egypt. 

Abu A! Samh, Mohammed Abdel Zatiir; Egyptian 
ecclesiastic; b. 85; ed. privately, and Azliar School for 
Preparatory Teachers, Egypt. 

Teacher in Gamial A 1 Khairiah A 1 Islamiah (Islamic 
Benevolent Soc.) 10; Teacher in various schools 12; 
Preparatory School Teacher 14; Teacher in the Preach¬ 
ing Advice Soc. 15; Imam of the Sacred Mosque (Haram 
A 1 Maccy); Dir. of Dar A 1 Hadith School, Mecca, 

Pubis. Al Risalah Al Macciah (Essay of Mecca), Ft Al 
Radd Ala A shah A l Risalah Al Ramliah (In Opposition 
to those of Ramliah), Kitab Mezakirat AI Difa’a (The 
Notes of Defence), Hay at A l Kulsub (Heart's Life), 
Manasek Al Hagg (Rules of Pilgrimage). 

Mecca, Saudi Arabia. 

A$ikalin, Cevat; Turkish diplomatist; b. 98; ed. Galata 
Seray Coll., Istanbul, and Univ. of Geneva. 

Sec. Turkish Consulate Gen,, Geneva 20; Sec. Financial 
Comm., Lausanne Conf. 22; Asst. Legal Adviser, 
Foreign Office 23; Sec. Turkish Legation, Warsaw 24; 
Principal Asst. Legal Adviser, Foreign Office 25; Legal 
Adviser to Afghan Govt. 26; Charge d'Affaires, Prague 
28; Counsellor to Turkish Embassy, Tehran 30; Mos¬ 
cow 31; Dir.-Gen. Second Dept. Foreign Office 34 * Dir.- 
Gen. First Political Dept. 35; Min. 37; Envoy Extra¬ 
ordinary to the Hatay 38; Dep. Sec.-Gen. Foreign Office 
39; Ambassador to Moscow 42; Sec.-Gen, Foreign Office 
43; Ambassador to U.K. 43-; Rep. Prep. Comm, 45; 
Gen. Assembly, London 46, 

Turkish Embassy, 69 Portland Place, London, W.i. 

Adib, Albert; Lebanese editor; b. 08; ed. Egypt. 
Pres. Soc. of Prosperity of Literature, Cairo 26; vice- 
Pres. The Islamic Lewa Soc., Cairo 27; Ed. AlRaktb 
Review, Cairo 27-30; Ed. of many magazines, Beirut 
30-38; Pres. Academy of Oriental Music, Beirut 33-38; 
mem. 1 PEN. Club, Beirut 36; Gen. Dir. Radio-Levant 
Broadcasting Station, Beirut 38-43; Ed. and Proprietor 
Al~Adib Review, Beirut 42-. 

P.O.B. 878, Beirut, Lebanon. 


AdS» Mustafa; Iranian educationist; b. 82; ed. Iran, 
Egypt, and France. „ , 

Fmr, Dir. Codification of Laws, Min. of Justice, Tehran; 
Min. to Bern, and League of Nations Del, 35; Under- 
Sec. and Acting-Min, of Foreign Affairs 32-38; Mm, to 
Italy 38-41; Mm. of Education and Mm. of Justice; 
Chair., Iranian Del., United Nations Conf. on Int. 
Org. 45; Iranian Rep. General Assembly, London 46; 
Min. without Portfolio 47-. 

Tehran, Iran. 

Afifi, Hafiz, Pasha, m.d.; Egyptian diplomatist; b. 86. 
Min. of Foreign Affairs 28-29; Min. to Great Britain 35 . 

Trp.a+v Negotiation Del. 36; Deputy 36; Ambassa* 
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dor to Great Britain Dec. 36-38; U.N. Security Council 
Del. 46; Chair. Board Bank Misr 46-; Rep. Atomic 
Energy Comm. 46. 

Cairo, Egypt. 

Agronsky, Gershon; Palestinian (Jewish) journalist; 
b. 93; ed. Temple Univ., Philadelphia. 

Editor Das Juedische Volk 17; Jewish Telegraph Agency, 
New York 21-24; Chief of Press Bureau Zionist Exec., 
Jerusalem 24-27; Zionist Del. to Int. Reclamation Conf., 
Honolulu 27; Del. Int. Zionist Congresses 25, 27, 29; 
Editor Palestine Bulletin 31-32, now Editor and Man. 
Dir. Palestine Post (founded 32). 

P.O. Box 81, Jerusalem, Palestine. 

Ahmadi, Ahmad Amir; Lieut.-Gen., Iranian Army 
Officer and politician; b. 88; ed. Iran; awarded sword 
inlaid with jewels; Zolfaghar Decoration; Gold Medal; 
Third Hout Decoration; First Grade, Decoration of 
Homayoun with shoulder ribbon; First Grade, Decora¬ 
tion of Merit; Taj (Crown) Decoration; Portrait of 
H.I.M. with jewels; Pass Decoration. 

Comm, of Regt. and later comm, of the Cavalry Brigade 
20; organiser and comm, of Western Division in 21; 
founded Police Guard Dept. (Gendarmerie) 25; Comm. 
Police Guard Dept.; Pres. Supreme War Council and 
comm. Western Division 27; organiser and comm. 
Remount Dept. 31; Military Gov. Tehran 41; Min. of 
Interior 41; Insp.-Gen. Imperial Iranian Army; Insp.- 
Gen. of Forces in Tehran 42; Min. of War 42; Gov. of 
Mil. Govt, of Tehran 43; Mm. of War 45; Mil. Gov. of 
Tehran and Pres, of Supreme War Council 45; Min. of 
War 47; mem. of Supreme War Council Dec. 47; 
formed many departments in the Army; directed 54 
expeditions; Gen. Adjutant to H M. the Shah. 

Shahpur Street, Tehran, Iran. 

Akasha, Saba Salleh, Bey; Transjordanian Attorney- 
General; b. 00; ed. Latin Mission School, Transjordan. 
Clerk in the Court 21; Chief Clerk 26; Public Prosecutor; 
Magistrate 26-46; Attorney-Gen. of the Hashemite 
Kingdom of Transjordan 46-. 

The Ministry of Justice, Amman, Transjordan. 

Ala, Hussein, C.M.G.; Iranian diplomatist; ed. West¬ 
minster School and London Univ. 

Barrister Inner Temple; served in Madrid, Washington, 
Paris, Geneva and at the Peace Conf. 19-20; fmr. mem. 
Legislative Assembly and Min. of Public Works and 
Agriculture; Joint Man. Dir. Iranian Nat. Bank 33-34; 
Min. to Great Britain 34-36; Dir. Gen. Min. of Com¬ 
merce 37-38; Gov. Iranian Nat. Bank 41, Min. of Court 
42; Ambassador to U.S.A. 45-. 

Iranian Embassy, Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 

AS Antaki, Naim; Syrian lawyer and Government 
official; b. 03; ed. American Univ. of Beirut and Univ. 
of Sorbonne. 

Fmr. Pres, of the Syrian Bar; Dir.-Gen. of Foreign 
Affairs 37-38; Min. of Foreign Affairs, of Public Works, 
Posts and Telegraphs 43; Deputy of Damascus 43; M n. 
of Finance and Rep. of United Nations Conf. on Int. 
Org. 45; Rep. General Assembly 47. 
c/o Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Damascus, Syria. 

Al-Armanazi, Najeeb, ix.d.; Syrian lawyer and diplo¬ 
mat; b. 97; ed. Syria and France. 

Sec.-Gen, Presidency of the Republic of Syria 32-45; 
Syrian Mm. to London 45-; Rep. Preparatory Comm. 
45; General Assembly 46; Syrian Nat. Party. 

Pubis. The Islam and the International Law (in French 
and Arabic); ma^y articles on politics and diplomacy. 
19 Kensington Palace Gardens, London, W.8. 


A8 Subah, Ahmed Bbn dabir; Arabian ruler; b. 85. 
Sheikh of Kuwait (on the north-western coast of the 
Persian Gulf), succeeded his uncle the ninth Sheikh 
Feb. 21; married the daughter of the late Sheikh 26; 
subsidised by the British Govt. 

Kuwait, Arabia. 

AS Attar, MussalSam, Pasha; Transjordan lawyer and 
writer; b. 92; ed. Univ. of Law, Constantinople, and 
College of Political Science; awarded War Medal, 3rd 
degree; Order of the Ottoman Empire, ‘2nd and 3rd 
degrees; Order of Istiklal, 1st degree; Rafidain Order* 
2nd degree. 

Sec. Scientific Board of Constantinople Governorate, 
Gov. of Akaba, Duma, Hasbaya, Salt; Gov. of Konetra* 
Baaibeck; Chief Insp. Min. of Education; practised law 
in Transjordan 21; appt. Gov. of Salt, Ajlun, Kerak, 
Amman; Chief Sec. of Transjordan Govt.; Min. of 
Justice and Finance; Min. of Interior and Commerce. 
Pubis. Ways of Success for Men, Buds of the Morning. 
Amman, Transjordan. 

ASavi, Seyed Hassasi, m.b., b.s., l.r.c.p., m.r.c.s.; 
Iranian ophthalmic surgeon; b. 10; ed. London, Oxford 
Univ. and St. Thomas" Hospital. 

Senior Ophthalmic House Surgeon and Clinical Asst. 
St. Thomas" Hospital; Dir. with rank of Brigadier of 
Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat Service, Iranian Army 
Medical Corps; Consultant Ophthalmologist Bank Melli 
Hospital, Tehran; fmr. Lecturer, Tehran Univ.; Hon. 
Sec. Tehran Medical Asscn.; Chair. "Kloope Jabar”; 
Chair U.K. Univ. Society, Tehran. 

Shah-Reza Avenue, Tehran, Iran. 

Al-Ayubi, Sayid ‘All Djawdai; "Iraqi politician and 
diplomat; b. 86; ed. Istanbul Mil. Coll. 

Commdr. Sherifian Army 14-18; Min. of Interior 23-24; 
Min. of Finance 30; Private Sec. to H.M. King Feisal I 
33; Prime Min. 34; Pres. Chamber of Deputies 35; Min. 
to Great Britain 35, to France 37; Min. of Foreign 
Affairs 39-41; Rep. of 'Iraq at U.N.O. Conf. 46; Am¬ 
bassador to U.S.A. 47“. 

3110 Woodland Drive, N.W., Washington, D.C., IJ.S.A. 

Al-Azzi, Nagib Sabi Si; 'Iraqi diplomatist; b. 92; ed. 
Istanbul Military Coll. 

Participated in Arab Nat. Movement since its inception; 
fought on Caucasian front in World War I; taken prisoner 
‘Iraq after leaving Turkish Army to join Arab Move¬ 
ment in Hejaz, sent to India 18; joined Syrian Govt. 19; 
returned to 'Iraq 21; A.D.C. to the King 21-24; military 
training in England 24-26; commdt. Staff Coll. 28-31; 
Dir.-Gen. of Police 31-35; Chargd d" Affaires Berlin 35; 
Permanent Del. to L.N. 36-38; Dir.-Gen. of Foreign 
Affairs 38 and 41; Min. of Defence 38-39; Min. to Turkey 
41-43. 

Min. of Foreign Affairs, Baghdad, ‘Iraq. 

Albright, William F„, ph.d., litt.d., d.hx.,*th.d.; 
American orientalist and archaeologist; b. 91; ed. Upper 
Iowa and Johms Hopkins Univs. 

Instructor in Semitic Philology, Johns Hopkins Univ. 
16-17; Johnston Scholar 17-18; Thayer Fellow, Ameri¬ 
can School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem 19-20, 
Acting Dir. 20-21, and Dir. 21-29 and 33-36; W. W. 
Spence Prof, of Semitic Languages, Johns Hopkins 
Univ. 29-; Yice-Pres. American Schools of Oriental 
Research; Dir. of Excavations at Gibeah of Saul, Tell 
Beit Mirsim and Bethel; hon. mem. School of Oriental 
Studies, Jerusalem, Hebrew Univ., Glasgow Oriental 
Society. , 

Pubis, j Excavation at Gibeah of Benjamin 24, The Spoken 
Arabic of Palestine 27, The Archaeology of Palestine and 
the Bible 32, The Excavation of Tell Beit Mirsim 32-43, 
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The Vocalisation of the Egyptian Syllabic Orthography 
34, Recent Discoveries in Bible Lands 36, From the Stone 
Age to Christianity 40, Archc&ology and the Religion of 

Israel 42. 

2305 ^Siilgrave Avenue, Baltimore, Md , U.S.A. 

Al-Ha$himiyah (AI-*Awn) Abdul Illah, Re¬ 

gent and Heir Apparent of the Kingdom of ‘Iraq; b. 13; 
ed. privately and Victoria Coll., Alexandria. 

Awarded Al-Nahdhah Order, Class 1; Al-Istiqlal Order, 
Class 1; Al-Hashimiyah Order; Rafidain Order, Class 1; 
G.C.M.G.; g.c.v.o. (with collar); Polonia Restitution, 
Class 1; Legion of Merit, Chief Commander (American); 
Special Grand Cordon of the Decoration of “Propitious 
Clouds”. 

The Royal Palace, Baghdad, Traq. 

Ai-Hassani, Abdul Razzak; 1 Iraqi Government official; 
b. 03; ed. Baghdad Training Coll. 

Accountant in the service of the ‘Iraqi Govt.; Superin¬ 
tendent in the service of the ‘Iraqi Govt. 

Pubis. History of the *Iraqi Cabinets (4 vols ), ‘Iraq under 
Occupation and Mandate (2 vols.), History of the ‘Iraqi 
Insurrection, History of the ‘Iraqi Press, History of the 
Cities of ‘Iraq, An Introduction to Shi-ism, Devil Wor¬ 
shippers in ‘Iraq, Sabeans, Old and New, The Khawarij 
in the Islam, Secrets of the Coup d’Etat 36, A Journey in 
‘Iraq, Under the Shadow of the Gallows ; (‘Iraqi) Folk 
Lore . 

A 1 Karradah A1 Sharqiyah, Baghdad, Traq. 

Ali Mohammad, Khan, $artfar-i-AIa; Afghan diplo¬ 
mat; b. 91; ed. Habibia Coll., Kabul 
Insp. of Schools 22; Vice-Min. of Education 24; Min. to 
Rome 26-27; Min. of Commerce 28; Min. of Education 
and Acting Foreign Min. 29; Chief Afghan Del. to Int. 
Trade Coni, London 33; Min. to London 38; Chief Del. 
Disarmament Conf. and League of Nations; Foreign 
Min. 47-. 

Shahr-i-Nao, Kabul, Afghanistan. 

Ali, Mohammad Kurd, Bey; Syrian politician and 
author; b. 76. 

Fmr. Editor Ascham, Azzaher, and other Cairo news¬ 
papers; proprietor and Editor A l-Muqtabas, Damascus; 
mem. 19 and Pres. 20-34 Arabic Acad, of Damascus; 
Syrian Min. of Education 20 and 28-32; mem. Royal 
Arabic Acad, of Egypt 33; retd. 

Pubis. A History of Syria, Les lettves des eloquents. 
Wonders of the West, Islam and Arab Civilization, Le 
Chapeau du juif Liffman. La vertu ei le Vice, Le Criminal 
innocent , L*ancien et le moderns , Les maitres de !elo¬ 
quence, Publications de quelques ipitres de grands prosa- 
teurs, L’Histoire d’Ahmed ben Tuloun. 

Damascus, Syria. 

ASi Reza, Mohammed Abdullah, Sheikh ; Saudi Arabian 
merchant and industrialist; b. 11; ed. Saudi Arabia and 
India. 

Hon. Consul of Czechoslovakia 36; Hon. Deputy Consul 
of Belgium 37; Pres. Saudi Arabian Motor Transporta¬ 
tion Co. 46; Pres. Chamber of Commerce and Industries, 
Jedda 46; mem. Administrative Council, Jedda 46; Ex- 
Pres. Jedda Benevolent Water Supply Cttee. 46; mem. 
Board of Trustees of the Benevolent Falah School 34-; 
Vice-Pres. Haji Abdullah AH Reza and Co., Jedda 34-. 
c/o Haji Abdullah Ali Reza and Co., Jedda, Saudi 
Arabia. 

Al-Khalidi, Ahmad Samih, b.a., m.a„ m.phak., m.b.e., 
m.r.c.a.s.; Palestinian Arab educationist; b. 96; ed. 
Beirut American IJniv. 


^erved as a Lieut, during World War I 15-1S; Sub-Dir. 
bontil Palestine; Insp. of Education 25-47; Principal 
Arab Coh., Jerusalem: Dir. Dept, of Education Pales¬ 
tine; Asst. Dir. of Education, Palestine. 

Pubis. Translated into Arabic: Woodworth, Mental Lvc 
-—Psychology, Bagley Class Management, Suggestions 
to Teachers, Stekel Disguises of Love, Teaching Methods, 
Standard Practices m Teaches: and tnanv historical 
manuscripts. 

Arab Coll., Jerusalem, Palestine. 


Al-HChojaf 1 * Rashid Taha; Traci politician; b. W; ed. 
Military and Staff Colls., Istanbul. 

Gov. of Baghdad 20, Mosul 22, Baghdad 24; Mayor of 
Baghdad 24; Deputy 25; Consul-Gen. Cairo eSf Dr- 
Gen. of Education 30; Consul-Gen. Beirut 31; Charge 
d‘Affaires jedda 32; Mm. of Defence ^- 53 * 34 and 35; 
Pres. Chamber of Deputies; Private Sec. to*the King 
and Head of the Royal Divan. 

Min. of Foreign Affairs, Baghdad, Traq. 


Al-Kobanji, Mohammad Abdul Razak; ‘Iraqi sircer; 
b. 01; ed. privately; awarded certificate from the Eastern 
Musical Congress, Cairo 32; and remembrance gifts from 
Their Majesties King Faisal I and King Ghazi I. 

Has recorded many times with the Baidaphone Co. and 
travelled to Germany, Syria, Lebanon, Turkey, Pales¬ 
tine and North Africa in a professional capacity. Chosen 
to lead a mission representing Traq at the Eastern 
Musical Congress, Cairo 32; permanent broadcaster on 
the ‘Iraqi Govt. Broadcasting Station 36-. 

Pubis. Nightingale Songs 27. 

Samawal Street, Baghdad, Traq. 


AI-Koudsi, Nazen, ll.d.; Syrian politician; b. ob; 
ed. State IJniv. of Damascus and IJniv. of Geneva. 
M.P. 36 and 43; Syrian Min. to the U.S.A.; Rep. to 
United Nations Conf. on Int. Org. 45; General Assembly 
London 46. 

c/o The Ministry of Finance, Damascus, Syria. 


Allah Nawaz, Khan; Afghan politician and diplomat. 
Served during Revolution; Min. of Public Welfare in 
Mohammad Hashim Khan’s Govt. 34-37; Min. to Ger¬ 
many 37-45. 

Kabul, Afghanistan. 

A!-Midfa*i, Jamil; ‘Iraqi politician; b. 90; ed. Istanbul 
Royal Engineering School. 

Officer of Artillery; Gov, of Muntafiq 23, later of 
'Amarah, Diwaniya, Diyala and Baghdad; Min, of 
Interior 30, later of Finance and of Interior; Pres. 
Chamber of Deputies; Prime Min. 33-34 and 34-35; Min. 
of Defence 34-35; Prime Minister and Min. of Defence 
37-38; Prime Minister 41; Senator, Pres, of Senate 43-44; 
Min. of Interior 48. 

Baghdad, ‘Iraq. 

ALOmari, Sayid Arshad; ‘Iraqi engineer and Govern¬ 
ment official; b, 88; ed. Constantinople. 

Fmr. Dir.-Gen. of Posts and Telegraphs and of Irriga¬ 
tion; fmr. Lord Mayor of Baghdad, and Min, of Foreign 
Affairs; Chair. 'Iraqi Del. to Arab League Congress, 
Cairo 45; Del. to United Nations Coni, on Int. Org, 45; 
Senator and Min. of Defence 48-. 

Baghdad, Traq. 

Al-Pacbaelii, MuzahiRt Amin; ‘Iraqi poBthdan and 

diplomat; b. 91; ed. Istanbul and Baghdad Law Colls. 
Mem. Constituent Assembly 24; Deputy 25; Min. of 
Communications and Public Works 24-25; Diplomatic 
Agent, London 27-28; Min. of Economics, and Communi¬ 
cations 31; Min, of Interim*; fmr. Perm. Del. to L.N.; 
Min. to Italy 35-39; to France 39~4 2 * 

Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Baghdad, Traq. 
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Al Nowaihi, Muhammad, b.a. (Cairo), ph.d. (London); i 
Egyptian educationist; b. 17; ed. Fouad I Univ., Cairo, 
Univ. of London. | 

Mem. teaching staff School of Oriental and African I 
Studies, Univ. of London 39-46; Asst. Lecturer 39-46, i 
Lecturer 42-46; Senior Lecturer 46; Reader in Arabic ' 
and Head of Arabic Dept., Gordon Memorial Coll., j 
Khartoum 47-. i 

Pubis. Various articles and essays in Arabic and j 
orientalist papers. 1 

Gordon Memorial College, Khartoum, Anglo-Egyptian j 
Sudan. i 

| 

AI-Qassab, Abdul Aziz; ‘Iraqi politician ;b. 82; ed. j 
Istanbul Univ, 

Gov. . of Kut, Karbala and Muntafiq; Dir.-Gen. of I 

Interior; Gov. of Mosul; Min. of Interior 26, 28, 29 and 1 
35; Pres, of Chamber of Deputies 28; Min. of Irrigation ] 

and Agriculture 29; Min. of Justice 29-30; Chief Ad¬ 
ministrative Inspector 33-35, 35-36; Comptroller and 
Auditor-Gen. 37-. 

Audi tor-General's Office, Baghdad, ‘Iraq. 

AI-Qassab, Abdullah; ‘Iraqi barrister, administrator; 
b. 04; ed. Law Coll., Baghdad; awarded Rahdain Order, 
Class II (Civil), King George VI Medal for Service in the 
cause of Freedom. 

Mudir Nahiyah 28; Ou’aimmaquam 32; Asst. Dir. of 
Tribal Affairs 36; Asst. Dir.-Gen. of Interior 38; Admin. 
Insp. 40; Dir. of Tribal Affairs 40; Mutasarrif (Gover¬ 
nor), Diwaniya and Mosul Districts 41 and 44; Min. of 
Interior 43 and 46; Mayor of Baghdad 46; Dir.-Gen. 
Date Asscn. 47-. 

Baghdad, ‘Iraq. 

Alsan, Zdki Mesui, prof.; Turkish educationist; b. 90; 
ed. Turkish School of Political Sciences, and Ecole 
Libre des Sciences Politiques de Paris. 

Insp. of the Min. of Educ. 18-23; Prof, of Int. Law in 
the Turkish School of Pol. Sciences 23; Dir. School of 
Pol. Sciences 26-27; Dep. 27-43; Prof, in the Faculty 
of Law 43; Dean of the Faculty of Law, Ankaia 
Univ. 46-. 

Pubis. The Child of the Country 42, The Novel of Mustafa 
43, The International Law 47. 

Faculty of Law, Ankara University, Ankara, Turkey. 

Al~$iiela$h, Abdul Mllhsin; Mumtaz; * Iraqi politician 
and business man; b. 82. 

Connected with various commercial concerns; before 
War was Political and Commercial Rep. to the (Nejd) 
Emirate at Najef; Min. of Education 22; Min. of Finance 
23-24; Min. of Communications and Works 28-29; fmr. 
Deputy; Rayess of Kingdom of Iran; Majidey Medal of 
Ottoman Empire; Senator 37-. 

Najef, ‘Iraq. 

Al-Suwaidi, Ibrahim Naji, ll.d.; ‘Iraqi politician; b. 

82; ed. Istanbul Law Coll. 

Procurator-Gen. Civil Courts Yemen 06-07; Pres. Com¬ 
mercial Section Basra Civil Courts 08; Judge Baghdad 
Court of Appeal 10, Mosul Court of Appeal ri; Sub- 
Gov, Kadhamain, Najef and Hindiyah; Acting Gov. 
Diwaniya; Administrative Inspector Turkish Min. of 
Interior xr-19; Min. of Justice 21-22, 23 and 25-26; 
Min. of Interior 22-23 and 29; mem. Constituent 
Assembly 24; Deputy Govt. Rep. Qil Cos. 28-29; Prime 
Mia. and Min. of Foreign Affairs 29-30; Min. of Finance 
34 Senator; mem. Int. Diplomatic Acad. 

Paris; fled after Rashid Ali rising 41. 


Al-Umari, Mustafa Mahmud; ‘Iraqi civil servant and 
politician; b. 94; ed. Baghdad Law Coll. 

Teacher 19-20; Chief Clerk Min. of Waqfs 21; Asst. Sec. 
Min. of Interior 21-22; District Gov. 22-30; Asst. Dir.- 
Gen. of Revenue 30; Gov. of a Province 30-33; Dii^-Gen. 
of Interior 33-35; Insp.-Gen. of Finance 35-36; Accoun¬ 
tant-Gen. 36; Min. of Interior 37-38, of Justice 38, of 
Interior 41-44; Senator 37. 

8/1/27a Shari’at Nejib Pasha A'dhamiyah Road, 
Baghdad, ‘Iraq. 

Al-Wadi, Jamil; ‘Iraqi lawyer and administrator; b- 
91; ed. Istanbul Law Coll. 

Judge Civil Courts 21-29; Dir.-Gen. of Religious Endow¬ 
ments 29; Dir.-Gen. of Cadastre 31; Min. of Justice 
32-33; Dir.-Gen. of State Domains; Judge Court of 
Cassation; Dir.-Gen. of Posts and Telegraphs 35; fmr. 
Dir.-Gen. of Tapu in Min. of Justice. 

The Miristry of Justice, Baghdad, ‘Iraq, 

Al-Zahawi, Khalid, General; ‘Iraqi diplomat and 

army officer; b. 89; ed. Military Coll., Istanbul, and Staff 
Coll., England. 

Officer in Turkish Army 06; joined ‘Iraqi Army 24; sent 
to England for Staff Coll, and Senior Officers' Course 33; 
held posts in Iraqi Army; transferred to Civil Admin, 
Gov. Baghdad and Kut Districts; Min. to Afghanistan 
42-. 

‘Iraqi Legation, Kabul, Afghanistan. 

Amanollah Jahanbani, General, Prince; Iranian 
officer; b. 95; ed. Russian Artillery Coll., and Russian 
and French Military Univs.; awarded Zolfaghar Decora¬ 
tion; Sepah Decoration No. 2; Sepah Decoration No. 3; 
Homayoun Decoration, First Grade; Iranian Medal of 
i Coronation; Iranian Science Decoration; Belgium Medal 
j of Coronation. 

j Teacher and Interpreter and Commander of Cavalry 
Battery; Military Attache Persian Delegation to Europe; 
Commander Iranian Artillery 21; formed Gen. Staff, 
later became Chief of Gen. Staff; Gen. Commander 
Azerbayjan Province; Commander Eastern Division; 
Gen. Insp. of Army; Commander Iranian Univ. of War; 
Ministry of Industry and Mines; Min. of Interior; Min. 
of Roads; Min. of War; Chief of the Cabinet; Chief Insp. 
of East; Commander of Southern Forces; Chief Insp. of 
Min. of War; Commander of Military Acad, and Military 
Coll.; Chief Insp. of Iranian Army; Gen. Insp. of West 
and South-west of Iran. 

Pasteur Street, Tehran, Iran. 

Ameen, Ate, c.v.o.; ‘Iraqi diplomatist; b. 97; ed. Bagh¬ 
dad Law Coll. 

Asst. Sec. to King Faisal 21-25; Sec. ‘Iraq Legation, 
London 25-30; First Sec. Legation, Ankara 30-32, 
Rome 34; Counsellor of Legation, London 35; Charge 
d'Affaires, Paris, Berlin, Rome, London 38-43; Under- 
Sec. of State, Min. of Foreign Affairs, Baghdad 43-44; 

| Min. to Turkey 44; fmr. Govt. Del. to League of Nations 
and Int. Confs. 

‘Iraqi Legation, Ankara, Turkey. 

Astir, Abdel-Fattah, Pasha; Egyptian diplomatist; 
b. 09; ed. Cairo and London; awarded Egyptian Order 
of Merit, 1st Class 35; Cominder of the Order of the 
Nile 38; of the Order of Hamayon of Iran 39; of Ismail 
4L 

Studied constitutional law, banking, and insurance; 
Vice-Pres. Anglo-Egyptian Chamber of Commerce 40- 
42; Hon. Legal Attach^ Royal Egyptian Embassy 39- 
42; Amateur Squash-Rackets Champion of South of 
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England 29 and 30; of the British Isles 31, 32, 33, 35, 
36, and 37; Open Champion (Squash-Rackets) 32, 33, 
35, and 36; Capt. of British Squash-Rackets Team 
against U.S.A. 35; Egyptian Squash-Rackets Champion¬ 
ship 36; Amateur Championship 36; Open Champion¬ 
ship 30-37; Technical Adviser to the Squash-Rackets 
Asscn. 38 and 39; Capt. R.A.C. Squash-Rackets Team, 
Bath Club 31-39; Egyptian Mm. Plenipotentiary in 
London 44; Ambassador 45-; Pres. Anglo-Egyptian 
Society; Rep. Gen. Assembly, London 46; Security 
Council 46. 

Pubis. The Art of Squash-Rackets 34, The Psychology of 
Match-Playing 36. 

Egyptian Embassy, 75 South Audley Street, London, 

W.i. 

Ansari, Nasser, m.d.; Iranian professor of medicine; 
b. 13; ed, France. 

Professor of Parasitology, Univ. of Tehran; Dean of 
the Faculty 44-46; Dir. of the Research Laboratory. 
Pubis. Les Rickettsia (Review of the Faculty) 43, Precis 
of Parasitology (2 vois.). La leishmanisation prophylac- 
tique 45, Isolement de Leishmania 45, Leishmaniose 
experimental 46. 

Faculty of Medicine, University of Tehran, Iran. 

Anushirawan, Sepahbodi; Iranian politician and 
civil servant; ed. Iran. 

Occupied many ambassadorial posts abroad; fmr. Min. 
to Paris and Rome; led Iranian delegation to Ankara; 
reptd. Iran at League of Nations; Min. of Foreign 
Affairs in Hakimi Govt. 45-46. 

c/o Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Tehran, Iran. 

Aras, Riistii Tewfik; Turkish politician and diplo¬ 
matist. 

Deputy; fmr. Head of Turkish Del. to Mixed Greco- 
Turkish Comm, on Exchange of Populations; Min. of 
Foreign Affairs 25-38; Del. and Pres. L.N. Council; 
Ambassador to Great Britain 39-42; returned to Turkey 
to re-enter politics. 

c/o Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Ankara, Turkey. 

Arberry, Arthur John, Prof., m.a., litt.d. (Cantab); 
British academician; b. 05; ed. Portsmouth Grammar 
School, and Pembroke Coll. Cambridge. 

Fellow of Pembroke Coll. Cambridge 31; Head of 
Classics Dept. Cairo University, Egypt 32-34; Asst. 
Librarian, India Office, London 34-44; War Service 
with War Office and Min. of Information 39-44; Prof, 
of Persian, London Univ. 44-46; Prof, of Arabic, 
London Univ., and Head of Middle East Dept. School 
of Oriental and African Studies 46-47; Sir Thomas 
Adams Professor of Arabic, Univ. of Cambridge 47-. 
Pubis. Mawaqit and Mukhatabat of Niffari 35, Doctrine 
of the Sufis 35, Introduction to the History of Sufism 43, 
British Orientalists 43, Fifty Poems of Hafiz 47, 

Pembroke College, Cambridge, 


! 2nd-Lieut. Royal Flying Corps 16; Flying Off, Royal 
! Air Force 19; Sudan Political Service 20-38; Chief Trans- 
i port Off. Sudan Government 40-44; Comm, for Archaeo- 
! logy, Sudan Government 38-; Chair, and Editorial Sec. 

I Sudan Notes and Records. 

i Pubis. Articles in Sudan Notes and Recm ds and Anti- 
I quiiy Journal Royal Anthropological Institute „ Journal 
i of Egyptian Archaeology, etc. 

j P.O.B, 178, Khartoum, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 

] Aiai, Ahmad, Or.; Iranian professor of veterinary 
j medicine; b. xx; ed. Pans. 

Dean of the Faculty of Veterinary Medicine, Univ, of 
Tehran; mem. of the Council of the Univ. of Tehran, 

I Pubis. Various articles in the University Ret 
j Faculty of Veterinary Medicine, University of Tehran, 

I Iran. 

1 

Atassa, Ad nan , le.d.; Syrian educationist; b. 03; ed. 
Univ. of Geneva (Switzerland). 

Advocate and professor at the Univ. of Damascus 32; 
Syrian Consul to Istanbul; Turkey 37; Deputy for 
Homs in Syrian Parliament 43; Syrian Min. to Paris 45; 
Min. of j ustice and Public Works 47-, 

Pubis. Les vices dn consentement dans les fraiies inter - 
nationaux 30. 

Damascus, Syria. 

Atay, Fatih Rifki; Turkish journalist and politician. 
Editor Ulus; Pres. Turkish Press Asscn.; mem. Turkish 
Journalists' Del. to India 43; mem. Grand Nat. Assem¬ 
bly; Del. San Francisco Conf. April 45. 

c/o Ulus, Ankara, Turkey. 

Atiyah, Edward Selim, b.a. (oxon); Lebanese poli¬ 
tician, administrator and writer; b. 03; ed. Victoria 
Coll., Alexandria, and Brasenose Coll., Oxford. 

History Lecturer Gordon Memorial Col!., Khartoum 
26-27; Public Relations Officer, Sudan Govt. 27-45; Sec. 
Arab Office, London 45-. 

Pubis. An Arab Tells His Story 46. 

Blackland, Bush Lane, Send, Surrey; Arab Office, 92 
Eaton Place, London, SVY.x. 

Affsa, Mahmoud Ibrahim, b.sc. (sons.). ^ a.r.c.s. 

(hons.). Dip. in Irrigation and Civil Engineering, 
f.g.s.; Egyptian geologist; b. 00; ed. Egypt and England. 
Apptd. Demonstrator at Faculty of Engineering, Cairo 
25; sent on mission to London to study Geology; joined 
Imperial Coll, of Science; returned to Egypt and joined 
the Geological Survey of Egypt as a Geologist; Asst. 
Dir. Geological Survey of Egypt. , 

Pubis. Note on the Underground Water Supply in Egypt 
42, Report on Some Studies of Underground Water blow 
and Sub-Soil Foliation 42, Deep Bores in Kharga and 
Dakhla Oasis 42, The Development of Aswan District 43* 
The Barramiga Mining District 46. 

Dawawin Post Office, Cairo, Egypt. 


Arikan, Saffet; Turkish diplomat; b. 88; ed. Mil. 
School, Harbiye, and Staff Coll. 

Elected Deputy 24; Sec.-Gen. of Education 35“3 8 ; Min. 
of Nat. Defence 40-42; Ambassador to Berlin 42-44; 
Pres, of Foreign Affairs Cttec. of Grand Nat. Assembly; 
Rep, General Assembly, London 46. 
c/o Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Ankara, Turkey. 

ArkelS, Jolt st Anthony, m.b.e., m.c., b.utt., f.s.a.; 
British archaeologist; b. 98; ed. Bradford and Queen s 
Coll., Oxford. 


Auster, Daniel; Palestinian Jewish lawyer, politician; 
>. Austria 93; ed. Vienna. c . 

Vent to Palestine 14; served Austrian Army, byna- 
5 alestine Front 14-18 War; fmr. Head Legal Dept, 
lionist Comm, and Zionist Exec.; Advocate m Jeru- 
alem 20-; mem. Gen. Zionist Party; 

'erasalem 34; Eeg&* Adviser Barclays Bank & O.) 
md Anglo-Palestine Bank; founder and Chair. Kenavia, 
everal times Mayor of Jerusalem. 

628, Jerusalem, Palestine, 
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Autran, Charles; French historian and orientalist; b. 
79; ed. Bordeaux and Paris Univs. and Ecole des Hautes 
Etudes. 

Mem. of French Inst, of Oriental Archaeology in Cairo 
19-20; archivist of L’Illustration. 

Pubis. Phdnicians 20, Les langues anciennes de I’Asie 
Mineure 22, Tavkodemos (since 22), Introduction d 
Vetude critique du nom propre grec 24, Sumerien et Indo- 
Europeen 25, Mtthra, Zoroastre et la prehistoire aryenne 
du Christianisme 35, Pkoinikes et Dravidiens 37, Homere 
et les origines sacerdotales de Vepopee grecque 38-44, Pri- 
histoive du Christianisme 41, L’epopee indoue 45. 

29 rue Pierre-Geoiroix, Colombes (Seine), France. 

Aziz, Abdul Hussein; Afghan diplomat; b. 96; ed. 
Tehran and Habibiya Coll., Kabul. 

Fmr. Sec. Tehran Legation; Dir. of Cipher and Trans¬ 
lations Dept, of Foreign Offices 22; Consul-Gen. Delhi 
23; Min, to Italy 31; First Del. Disarmament Conf. 32; 
Ambassador to U.S.S.R. 32; Min. of Public Works 38- 
40; Min. of Posts and Telegraphs 40-43; Min. to U.S.A. 
43; Rep. Int. Civil Aviation Conf. Chicago 44; Rep. 
Provisional Int. Civil Org. 46; Gen. Assembly 46; Gen. 
Assembly 47. 

The Afghan Legation, Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 

Aziz All el Masry Pasha, General; Egyptian officer. 
Fmr. Ottoman Gen. Staff officer in Macedonia, Albania, 
the Yemen, Tripoli; fmr. Egyptian Police School; Insp. 
Gen. of Egyptian Army 38. 

Sharia al Karim, Palais Koubbeh, Cairo, Egypt. 

Azzam, Abdel Rahman, Pasha; Egyptian diplomatist; 
b. 93; ed. Egypt and London Univ. 

M.P. in Egypt 24-36; Min. Plenipotentiary to Iraq, Iran, 
Afghanistan, Turkey, Bulgaria and Saudi Arabia 36-39; 
Min. of Social Affairs; Min. of Wakfs; Commander of 
the Territorial Forces; Min. in the Foreign Office, Cairo 
39-45; elected unanimously by all Arab States as Sec.- 
Gen. of the League of Arab States 45-, holds rank of 
Ambassador; decorations include Grand Cordon from 
Traq, Lebanon, Syria, Afghanistan and Transjordan, 
Iron Crescent (Turkey), Osmanli and Majidi (from 
Ottoman Empire), and several other war medals; non- 
party. 

Pubis. Hero of Heroes 38, The Eternal Mission 46. 
Office of the League of Arab States, Cairo, Egypt. 

Azmeth, ftiabih; Syrian politician and administrator; 
b. 86; ed. Military Coll. Istanbul, Turkey. 

Man. Ottoman expedition to Cairo 15; Gen. Dir. 
Security of Aleppo 19; Gov. of Ajlun (Transjordan) 21; 
Gen. Dir. Security of Transjordan; Min. of Interior 
(Transjordan) 23; Gen. Dir. of Finance of Hejaz 27; 
Min. of Defence 46; Mayor of Damascus 47-; Istiqlal 
Party; engaged in Syrian politics. 

Damascus, Syria. 

0 

Baban, Ahmad Mukhtar, ix.m, Rafidain Order, Class 
II, Civil Category; 'Iraqi Court official; b. 00; ed. Law 
Faculty, Baghdad. 

Royal Palace Official 21-26; Magistrate 'Iraqi Law 
Court 26-41; Gov. Karbala District 42; Min. of Social 
Affairs, Min. of Communications and Works, Min. of 
Justice 42-46; MJn. of Justice 44-45; Min. of Social 
Affairs 46; Chief of the Royal Diwan 46-. 

The Royal Palace, Baghdad, Traq. 

Baban, data!; ‘Iraqi politician; b. 92; ed. Royal Otto¬ 
man IVIBitary School. 

Artillery Officer 12; participated Balkan War and World 
War; Provincial Gov, and Administrative Insp.; Min. of 


Economics and Communications 32-33; Min. of Defence 
33; Min. of Education 34; Deputy Dir.-Gen. of Finance 
34-35; Dir.-Gen. of Economics 35-37; Min. of Economics 
Aug. 37-38, of Public Works 41-43, of Finance 43-44; 
Controller and Auditor-Gen. 48-. 
c/o Chamber of Deputies, Baghdad, Traq. 

Batiawi, s Abd AI-Hamid, Pasha, ix.d.; Egyptian 
politician; b. 87. 

Legal adviser to the Govt. 22-26; Chief Legal Adviser 
26-40; Min. for Foreign Affairs 45-46; Chair. Egyptian 
Del. to the United Nations Conf. ior Int. Org. 45/Rep. 
Prep. Comm. 45; General Assembly 46; Security Council 
46; Judge Int. Court of Justice 46 
c/o Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Cairo, Egypt. 

Badeau, John Stothoff, b.sc., b.d., s.t.m., d.d.; 

American educationist; b. 03; ed. Union Univ., Rutgers 
Univ., Columbia Univ., Union Theological Seminary. 
Prof, of Philosophy, American Univ. at Cairo 36; 
Dean, Faculty of Arts and Sciences, American Univ. 
at Cairo 36; Regional Chief, Middle East Office, War 
Information 43; Pres. American Univ. at Cairo 45. 
Publ. East and West of Suez 43. 

113 Sharia Kasr el-Aini, Cairo, Egypt. 

Badr, Abd el Maguid, Pasha; Egyptian engineer; b. 
97; ed. Faculty of Engineering. 

Chief Engineer in Tanzim of Helwan; Sec. Higher 
Council for Communications; Technical Advisor to the 
Min. of Defence, Min. for Social Affairs, Min. of Com¬ 
merce and Industry, Min. of Finance; Saadist. 

Koubbeh Gardens, Cairo, Egypt. 

Bakir, Abdullah Ibrahim; ‘Iraqi diplomat; b. 07; ed. 
American Univ. of Beirut. 

Private Sec. to the Prime Min. 31; Consul to Iran 41; 
Consul-General in Bombay 43; Consul-General New 
York 46; Acting Chair. Iraqi Del. General Assembly, 
New York 46; Rep. Executive Board Int. Children’s 
Emergency Fund 46. 

c/o ‘Iraqi Consulate-General, New York, U.S.A. 

Bayani, Mehdi, PH.D.; Iranian administrator and 
librarian; b. 07; ed. Univ. of Tehran. 

Lecturer, Faculty of Arts, Tehran Univ. 35-41; Chief, 
Educational Dept, of Isfahan 41-42; Asst. Chief of 
Educational Section of Min. of Industries 42-43; Dir. 
Nat. Library, Tehran 43-; Hon. Sec. Anjuman-i- 
Athar-i-Melli, Indo-Iranian Cultural Soc. 

Pubis. Nemuneh-i-Sokhan-i-Farsi (Vol. I) 39; and 
various essays. 

The National Library, Tehran, Iran. 

Baydur, Hussein Ragip; Turkish educationist and 
diplomat; b. 91; ed. Univ. of Istanbul. 

Prof. 11-16; Inspector Turkish Students in Europe 
16-19; fmr. Editor If ham; Editor-in-Chief Hakimiyetti 
Milliye (later Ulus); Ambassador to Bucharest 24-29; 
Ambassador to Moscow 29-35, and 43 and 45; Ambassa¬ 
dor to Rome 35, 43; Ambassador to the U.S.A. 45; Rep. 
to the United Nations Conf. on Int. Org. 45; Chair. 
Turkish Del. General Assembly, New York 46, and first 
Special Session General Assembly 47. 

Turkish Embassy, Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 

Behery, ES Saiid Mohammed, b.sc. agr., m.sc. 
Egyptian agriculturist; b. 89; ed. Egypt. 

Agricultural Engineer, Min. of Agric., Egypt 15; 
Teacher of Agric., Intermediate School of Agric., 
Wamanhour, Egypt 18; Gemaiza Experimental Station, 
Technical Asst. 19; Headmaster, Shebin el Kom, Inter¬ 
mediate School of Agric. 27-30; Lecturer Agric. Coll., 
Giza 31, Asst. Prof. 39, Prof. 43; Faculty of Agric., 
Fouad I Univ., Giza, Egypt. 
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Pubis. Physical Properties of Soil (Arabic) 38, Land 
Reclamation (Arabic), Agrialtural Implements (Arabic) 
39, Crop Rotation (Arabic) 42, Manures and Manuring 
(Arabic) 46, Book-Keeping 46. 

Faculty of Agriculture, Fouad I University, Giza, 
Egypt. 

Beie, General Refet; Turkish, officer and politician. 
Defended Gaza against Allies in Great War; fnar. Min. 
of Interior; Deputy mem. Journalists' and Deputies' 
Del. to Great Britain 40. 

Grand National Assembly, Ankara, Turkey. 

Beneva, Abdul Rouf; Afghan writer; b. 93; ed. Kanda¬ 
har. 

Mem. Language Dept. Afghan Acad. 39; mem. Words 
Dept. Afghan Acad, and Asst. Information Dept. 40; 
Dir. Publication Dept. Afghan Acad. 41; Dir. Dept. 
Teacher Faculty of Literature, Afghan Acad. 44; Gen. 
Dir. Pashto Tolena; Sec. Afghan Acad. 

Pubis. Women in Afghanistan , Mir Wiess Neeka, 
Literary Sciences , Pashto Songs , De Ghanamo Wazhai. 
The Afghan Academy, Kabul, Afghanistan. 

Ben Gurion, David; Palestinian trade unionist and 
Zionist; b. 86; ed. privately and Istanbul Univ. 

An organiser of Jewish Legion 18; mem. Gen. Council of 
Zionist Organisation 20; Gen. Sec. Fed. of Jewish 
Labour in Palestine 21-35; m. Exec, of Jewish 

Agency for Palestine and World Zionist Organisation 
33; Chair. 44; now mem. Executive, Federation of 
Jewish Labour, Palestine; mem. Executive, Palestine 
Jewish Labour Party. 

Pubis. Palestine—a Historical , Economic and Geo - 
phical Research Survey 17, We and Our Neighbours 30, 
The Working Class and the Nation 33. 

P.O.B. 92, Jerusalem, Palestine. 

Beitoisi, Baron Louis de; French company director. 
Hon. Min. Plenipotentiary; Chief Agent for Suez Canal 
in Egypt; Pres. Nat. Insurance Co. of Egypt and French 
Maritime Co.; Vice-Pres. Socidtd ImmobiUere; Dir. S.A. 
des Eaux, Cairo, and General Soc. of Sugar Refineries, 
Egypt. 

Suez Canal Co., Cairo, Egypt. 

Bentwich, Norman, c.b.e., m.c., ix.d. (Hon.) (Aber¬ 
deen and Melbourne); British educationist and barrister; 
b. 83; ed. St. Paul's, Trinity Coll. (Cambridge). 
Lincoln’s Inn; called to the Bar 08; Lecturer Khedivai 
School of Law 13-15; with British Army (E.E.F.) 15-20; 
Senior Judicial Officer Occupied Territories Admin. 
18-20; Legal Sec. and Attomey-Gen. Palestine 20-31; 
Dir. League of Nations High Commission for Refugees 
from Germany 33-36; Ministry of Information 40-41; 
Air Ministry 42; Adviser to Emperor of Ethiopia r3; 
Prof. International Relations, Hebrew Univ. of Jeru¬ 
salem 32-; Vice-Chair. Jewish Cttee. for Relief Abroad; 
Labour. 

Pubis. Palestine 33 (2nd edition 47), The Mandates 
System 31, The Religious Foundations of International¬ 
ism 33, Judea Lives Again 44, Wanderer Between Two 
Worlds 42, Wanderer in War 46. 

Hollycot, Vale of Health, London, N.W.3; Hebrew 
University, Jerusalem, Palestine, 

Ben-Zevie, Isaac, m.b.e.; Palestinian poEtician and 
journalist; b. 84. . 

Pres, and Exec. Mem, Jewish Nat, Council (Vaad 
Leumi); Editor Ahdut Weekly 10-14; Sec. Labour 


Federation (Histadrut) 20-29: Chair. Exec, Jewish Nht. 
Council iVa’ad Leumi., Pa v-ur.e jewnh Labour Parte a 
Pubis. Eretz Israel in Pal m:i Pic sent (with D. Ben 
Gurion) 18, The Book of the Samaritans 35, Researches 
and Articles (5 vols.) 37, The Moslem World and the 
Arab World 37. 

10 ibn Gabirol Road, Re ha via Jerusalem, Palestine, 

Bergmann, Hugo, pk d.; j-uFa philosopher: b. iy 

Philosopher and critic; Dir. Hebrew Univ. Library in 

Jerusalem until 35; Prof, of Philosophy, Hebrew Univ.; 
Rector 35-38. 

Pubis. Untersuchungen zihn Problem der Evident lev 
inneren Wahniehmung oS, Das philosophise!:-: Werk 
Bolzanos 10, Das Unendllche und die Zahl 13, Jawne 
und Jerusalem 19, The Philosophy of Kant 27, Dei 
Kampf iim das Kausalgeseiz in der jihigsten Physth 29, 
The Philosophy of Mai man 32, Present-day Thinkers 35, 
Theory of Knowledge 41, Pen sad ores J tunas Con-* 
temporaneos 44, Science and Belief 45. 

Hebrew University, Jerusalem, Palestine, 

Berlin, Wleir; Palestinian theologian and politician. 
Rabbi, now in Jerusalem; Pres, of the hEzrachi World 
Organisation; mem. Actions Council of the Zionist 
Organisation and Council of the Jewish Agency; Dir. 
Jewish Nat. Fund; Exec. mem. Jewish Nat. Council— 
Va’ad Leumi; Editor-In-Chief Hebrew daily Batzofeh, 
Tel-Aviv; Editor-in-Chief Talhmdical Encyclopedia, 
Jerusalem. 

Pubis. From Wolozyn to Jerusalem, Bishwiley Hateckya, 
Rabon Shel Yisrael. 

P.O.B. 58S, Jerusalem, Palestine. 

Beucheneb, Sadddediiie, ll.d.; French politician; b. 
07; ed. privately. 

Min. Plenipotentiary to Saudi Arabia 47, 

Pubis. La Poesie Atahe Moderns , Contes d*Alger 46. 

Legation de France, Jedda, Saudi Arabia. 

Bin dabir Bin Mubarak, Sir Ahmed, Sheikh, Hon., 
K.c.x.E,, c.s.i., Arabian ruler; b. 87. 

Took leading part in rehef of Hofiuf In Hassa and rescue 
of King of Hejaz and Nejd 15; attempted reconciliation 
between Nejd and Kuwait 20-21; succeeded as ruler of 
Kuwait 21; granted concession to EngHsh firm Kuwait 
Oil Co. Ltd. 34; elevated to rank “His Highness" 37. 
Kuwait, Arabia. 

Bonn§, Alfred, Dr.; Palestinian economist and socio¬ 
logist; b. 99; ed. Univs. of Munich, Erlangen and Frank- 
furt-on-Main. 

Asst. Faculty of Science, Munich Univ. 22; statistician, 
Keren Hayesod, Jerusalem 31; DE. Economic Archives 
for the Near East, Jerusalem 31; mem. Economic 
for the Near East, Jerusalem 31; mem. Economic Re¬ 
search Institute, Jerusalem 36; Dir. Economic Research 
Institute, Jerusalem 43; Lecturer Hebrew Univ., Jeru¬ 
salem; Dir. Economic Research Institute, Jewish 
Agency, Palestine 47-; Lecturer and Chair. Economics 
and Sociology of the Middle-East, Hebrew' Univ.; 
Chair. Nutrition Cttee., Economic Research Inst.; mem. 
Fabian Soc., London; mem. Council Middle East Soc., 
Jerusalem. , , _ 

Pubis. Palestina, Land Und Wirischafi ($rded. 38), Der 
mm Orient 37, The Economic Development of the Middle- 
Easi (3rd ed. 46), State and Economics in the Middle- 
East—a Society in Transition 47, 

49 Rambau Road, Jerusalem, Palestine. 
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Boutros Ghali, Wassif, Pasha; Egyptian politician; b. 

78; ed. Paris Univ. 

Advocate at Int. Court of Alexandria; mem. of Wafd 
(Nationalist) Party 18; condemned to death 22; Min. of 
Foreign Affairs 24, 28, 30 and 36; mem. Anglo-Egyptian 
Treaty Del. 30-36; Del. Capitulations Conf., Montreux 
37 - 

Pubis. Le Jar din des fleurs, La Tradition Chevaleresque 
des Arabes, Les Perles eparpillees. 

35 Avenue de Guizeh, Cairo, Egypt. 

Brad, Max, ll.d.; German writer; b. 84. 

Fmr. novelist, poet, dramatist, essayist, and composer; 
fmr. Editor Prager Tageblatt ; now with Habima 
Theatre. 

Pubis. The Redemption of Tycho Brahe, Reitbeni, 
Three Loves, The Kingdom of Love, Die Frau, die 
nicht enttauscht, Annerl, Abenteuev in Japan (novels); 
Heidentum , Christentum, J udentum, Diesseits and 
Jenseits (essays); Lord Byron (play); Novellen aus 
Bohmen (stories); Heinrich Heine, Franz Kafka (bio¬ 
graphies); King Saul (play); Requiem Hebraicum (for 
orchestra); The Mediterranean Sea (phantasy for piano). 
16 Hayarden Street, Tel Aviv, Palestine. 

Buber, Martin, PH.D., Hon. Dr. Hebrew Law; Austrian 
philosopher and writer; b. 78. 

Prof, of Science of Religion, Univ. Frankfurt 33; Prof, 
of Social Philosophy at Hebrew Univ., Jerusalem. 
Pubis. Daniel 13, Ich und Du 22, Zimesprache 32, Die 
Frage an den Einzelnen 36, Reden ubev das J udentum 23, 
Die Chassidischen Bucher 28, Konigtum Gottes 32, Ger¬ 
man translation of the Bible (with Franz Rosensweig) 
25, etc.. Die Schrift und ihre Verdeutschung (with Franz 
Rosenszweig) 36, The Teaching of the Prophets 42, The 
Spirit and the Reality 42, The Problem of Man 43, Gog 
and Magog 44, A People and a Land 44, Hasidism 45, 
Mamre, Essays in Religion 46, Moses 46, Between Man 
and Man 46, Paths in Utopia 46. 

Deir Abu Tor, Jerusalem, Palestine. 

Burhanuddin, Kushkaki (Maolavi) Khan; Afghan 
journalist; b. 98; ed. Law and Oriental Literature. 
Teacher and journalist; Sec. to ex-King Amanullah 24, 
and Asst. Sec. to King Nadir Shah 30-; Draftsman for 
Afghan Laws until 28; Editor first Afghan daily The 
Islah 30-. 

Nao Abad, Kabul, Afghanistan. 


€ 

Cakmak, Marshal Fevzi; Turkish officer; b. 76. 
Associated with Kemal Atatiirk in Nationalist Move¬ 
ment, Operational Chief of Army; Chief of Gen. Staff 41; 
retd. 44. 

Qankaya, Ankara, Turkey. 

Campbell, Sir Ronald Ian, g.c.m.g,, c.b.; British 

diplomatist; b. 90; cd. Eton and Magdalen Coll. 
Oxford. 

Entered diplomatic service 14; Third Sec. Washington 
15-20, Second and First Sec. Paris 20-23, Foreign Office 
23-27; First Sec., Acting Counsellor and Counsellor 
Washington 27-31; Counsellor Cairo 31-34, at Foreign 
Office 35-38; Min, in Paris Embassy 38-39; Min. to 
Yugoslavia 39-41, in Washington 41-45; deputy to Sec. 
of State, Council of Foreign Mins. 45; Ambassador 
Cairo 46-. 

British Efffbassy, C&irb, Egypt, 


Catian, Henry; Palestinian Arab lawyer and politi¬ 
cian; b. 06; ed. Paris and London Univs. 

Lawyer, Jerusalem 32; Rep. of Arab Higher Cttee. for 
Palestine; at First Cttee. Meetings of the First Special 
Session General Assembly 47. 
c/o The Arab Office, Jerusalem, Palestine. 

Gelal Bayar; Turkish politician. 

Fmr. Min. of Nat. Economy in Ismet Inonii Cabinet; 
Prime Min. of Nat. Economy; Prime Min. 37-39, 
resigned; Leader Democratic Party. 

Ankara, Turkey. 

Chaderchi, Kamil Al; 'Iraqi politician; b. 97; ed. 
Baghdad Law Coll. 

Lawyer; Sec. to Gov. Baghdad Province 22; Sec. for 
Pari. Affairs, Min. of Finance 27; Deputy for Delam 
Div. Chamber of Deputies 28; mem. Exec. Cttee. Al- 
Akha Al-Watani Party and propr. of its journal 30; 
Editor Al-A kali (The People) 33; propr. Sawt Al A kali 
(Echo of the People) 34; Sec. Popular Reform Party 36; 
Min. of Economic Affairs and Communications in 
Kikmat Sulaiman Cabinet Oct. 30; Leader Nat. Demo¬ 
crat Party. 

Baghdad, Traq. 

Chadirji, Raoul al, Seyed; ‘Iraqi jurist, politician, 
and diplomatist; b. 84; ed. Constantinople, Berlin, and 
Geneva Univs. 

Under Turkish regime mem. Legal Drafting Dept., Min. 
of J ustice, Constantinople; Prof, of Law, Constantinople 
and Baghdad Univs.; Gov. of Diala; Dir. of Foreign 
Affairs, Baghdad; War Correspondent with Sixth Tur¬ 
kish Army; Mayor of Baghdad in charge local admin, 
until 16; special mission for Turkish Govt, to Germany 
until 18; under Traq Govt. Prof, of Int. Law, Baghdad; 
fmr. Dean Law Faculty; mem. Constituent Assembly; 
fmr. mem. Traq Pari.; Min. of Finance; Min. of Justice; 
Min. to Turkey until 31; Legal Adviser to Traq Petro¬ 
leum Co. and Mediterranean Pipe-Line until 36; Dir. 
Bd. Traq Petroleum Co., British Oil Development Co., 
Basra Oil Co., Traq Currency Bd ; Min. Plen. to Great 
Britain 37-40; retd, to Traq Petroleum Co.; mem. Traq 
Group Court of Int. Justice. 

31 Parkside, Knightsbridge, London, S.W.i. 

Chalabi, Mohammed All, B.SC. econ.; ‘Iraqi banker. 
Asst. Dir.-Gen. Agricultural Industrial Bank, Baghdad 
36-40; Gen. Man. Raffdain Bank, Baghdad 40-. 

Rafidain Bank, Baghdad, Traq. 

Chamoun, Camille, LL.D.; Lebanese lawyer; b. 00; ed. 
Coll, des Freres and Law School, Beirut. 

Qualified as lawyer 24; mem. Parliament 34-; Min. of 
Finance 38; Min. of Interior 43-44; Min. Plenipotentiary 
and Envoy Extraordinary to Allied Governments 44-; 
Chair. Lebanese Del. to Gen. Assembly New York 46; 
Min. of Interior 47; mem. Constitutional Party. 

Min. of Interior, Beirut, Lebanon. 

Champion, Sir Reginald Stuart, k.c.m.g., c.m.g., o.b.e.; 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief Aden Colony and 
Protectorate; b. 95; ed, Sutton Valance School. 
Commissioned 3rd Batt. East Surrey Regt. 13; fought 
during World War I; administrator occupied enemy 
territory, Palestine 18-20; Colonial Admin. Service 20; 
District Officer, Palestine 20-28; Political Sec., Aden 
28-34; Sec. to the Treaty Mission to the Yemen 33-34; 
Financial Adviser to the Kingdom of Transjordan 34- 
39; District Comm., Galilee 39-42; Political Mission to 
the Yemen 40; Chief Sec. to Aden r2-44,* Governor-Gen. 
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and Commander-in-chief Aden Colony and Protectorate 
44 ”* 

Government House, Aden Colony and Protectorate. 


Police Training school 29; Judge 31-46; Judge of the 
High Court 47-. 

Kassala, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 


Ch^Jhab, Maurice, Emir; Lebanese archseologist and 
historian; b. 04; ed, Univ. St. Joseph, Beirut, Ecole du 
Louvre, Paris, £cole des Hautes Etudes Historiques, 
Paris. 

Awarded Chevalier de FOrdre du Cedre, Ancien Eleve 
de FlScole du Louvre; Conservateur du Musee National 
Libanais 28; Chef du Service des Antiquities 37; Prof, of 
History and Architecture 42; Dir. du Service des Anti¬ 
quity 44; Prof, of History and Diplomacy, Ecole des 
Sciences Politique 45; Prof, at the Inst, des Lettres 
Orientales 46. 

Pubis. “Trois steles trouvees en Ph6nicie ,J in Berytus 
(Vol. I) 34, "Sarcophages en Plomb” in Syria (Tome 
XV) 35, ‘‘Un tresor d’orfevrerie syro-^gyptien” in 
Bulletin du Musee de Beyrouth (Tome I) 37, “Tombes 
phdniciennes de Sin el FIT’ in Melanges Dussaud (Tome 
II) 39, “Tombes ph^niciennes, Majdalouna” in Bulletin 
du MusSe de Beyrouth (Tome IV), *'Le Costume au 
Liban ,J in Bulletin du Musie de Beyrouth (Tome VI) 
42-43, Guide du Musee National 43. 

Service des Antiquity, Beirut, Lebanon. 

Contenatl, Georges; French archaeologist; b. 77; ed. 
Ecole du Louvre, Ecole des Hautes Etudes, and Ecole 
des Langues Orientales. 

Asst. Keeper of Oriental Antiquities, Mus6e du Louvre 
27, Head Keeper 37; Prof. Ecole du Louvre; Prof. Univ. 
of Brussels 32; now Dir.-Gen. of Archaeological Missions 
in Iran; Officer Legion of Honour, Chevalier Order of 
Leopold of Belgium and of Iranian Order. 

Pubis. Manuel d’Archeologie Orientate I 27, II, III 31, 
IV 47, Textes cuneformes du Musee du Louvre (4 vols.) 
20-27, Archeologie Orientate (22 vols.) 14-47. 

8 Place Adolphe Max, Paris, 9e, France. 


Pane Khan, H.R.H, Sardar Mohammad; Afghan 
army officer; ed. Habibia Coll., Kabul, France, aui 
Precadet School, Kabul. 

Gov. of Kandahar 32; Gov. and C.-in-C. Eastern Pro¬ 
vinces 34; C.-in-C. Central Forces and Mil. Schools 3”-; 
suppressed revolt of 45. 

91a Shehr-e-Xan, Kabul, Afghanistan. 


Davachl, Abbas, ing. agr., e.n.a.si., Dip. Zoologie 
Agr. de I.X.A., Paris, Dip. Pharmacie, Tehran; 
Iranian professor; b. 06; ed. Tehran, Paris, Mont¬ 
pellier. 

Entomologist, Alin, of Agric., Iran 36; Dir.-Gen. du 
Dept, de la Protection des Plantes 43-46; Pres, of the 
Tehran Int. Locust Cttee. 44-46; Prof, of Entomology, 
Faculty of Agric., Karadj 46; Dean of the Faculty of 
Agric. 47; mem. Conseil Superieur d* Agric. 

Pubis. Entomologie et Phythopaiholigie appliquees. 
Insecies nuisibles aux cir'dales & la farine entreposess 47, 
D-D-T (Review of Agriculture, Teheran, Vols. I, II, 
III) 44, Insectes nuisibles aux pi antes cult ivies en Iran 
(1 vol.). 

Faculty of Agriculture, Tehran, Iran. 


De Vaux, Roland, Doctor of Theology; French 
ecclesiastic; b. 03; ed. Paris. 

Prof, of the Biblical and Archaeological French School 
33; Dir. Bible Review 38; Dir. Biblical and Archeologi¬ 
cal French School 45; Chief of the Archaeological Mission 
at Tell el Far’ah; Dir. Biblical and Archaeological French 
School at Jerusalem. 

Pubis. Articles in Revue Biblique, Journal of the Pales¬ 
tine Oriental Society, and other scientific periodicals, 
Ecole Biblique et Archdologique Prangaise, P.O.B. 
178, Jerusalem, Palestine. 


Cunningham, Gen. Sir Alan Gordon, k.c.b., d.s.o., 
m.c.; Governor and C.-in-C. Palestine 45; b. 87; ed. 
Cheltenham, Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. 
Commissioned 06; Brigade-Major and Gen. Staff Officer 
Great War; Staff Officer Straits Settlements 19-21; 
Naval Staff Coll. 25; Brevet Lieut.-Col. 28; Instr. 
Machine-gun School 28-31; Lieut.-Col. 35; Imperial 
Defence Coll. 37; Commander Royal Artillery, 1st Div. 
T.A. 38; directed Ethiopian Campaign 41; G.O.C.-in-C. 
8th Imperial Army, Libya, Sept.-Dee. 41; Commdr.- 
Commdt. Staff Coll., Camberley 42; G.O.C. Northern 
Ireland 43-44; G.O.C.-in-C. Eastern Command 44-45; 
C.-in-C. Palestine 45; High Commr. 45-48. 

Government House, Jerusalem, Palestine. 


Dikshiein, Paltiel; Palestinian advocate and editor; 
b. 85; ed. Univ. of Odessa (Russia). 

Mem. of Russian Bar 10-12, of Palestinian Bar 22-42; 
Sec. of Jewish Supreme Peace Tribunal 22-38; Lecturer 
in the Academy of Oriental Studies, Petersburg 11-15; 
Ed. of the Legal Section, Jewish Encyclopaedia in 
Russian 10-13; mem. Board of Dirs. and Lecturer 
School of Law and Econs., Tel Aviv; Ed. HapraMii 
(Legal Monthly), Hamishpat (Hebrew Law Reports); 
General Zionist. 

Pubis. Criminal Law, Vol. I 38, Vol. II 42; Compensa¬ 
tion for Dismissal 40, Hamishpat Haivri (Hebrew 
Legal Yearly 18-37); and many other articles on legal 
topics. 

119 AHenby Street, Tei Aviv, Palestine. 


D 

Dajani, Mahmoud Taher, m.d.; Palest i nia n -Arab 
physician; b. 07; ed. American Univ. of Beirut. 

Hon. Gen. Sec. of the Palestine-Arab Medical Asscn.; 
Ed. The Journal of the Palestine-Arob Medical Asscn.; 
Dep. Chair. Palestine-Arab Anti-Tuberculosis Sac.; 
Perm. mem. Pan-Arab Medical Confs. Union; Hon. 
life mem. St. John Ambulance Asscn., London. 
Mamillah Road, No. 36; Jerusalem, Palestine. 

Dardiri, Mohammed Osman, Hon.; Sudanese judge; 
b. 97; ed. Gordon Memorial Coll.; awarded 5th Order of 
the Nile. 

Apptd. schoolmaster 14-20; Admin, in 21-31; Lecturer 


Dimftriou, Demetrius, o.b.e.; Cypriot banker, mer¬ 
chant and manufacturer; b. 79; ed. Lamaca. 

Entered firm of N. J. Dimitriou 95; Man. M. J. Dimit- 
riou Co. 10; Senior partner 17; Man. Dir. N. J, Dimit- 
xiou Co. Ltd. 43; Chair. Cyprus Chamber of Commerce 
36-, Asscn. of Cyprus Industries 44; Dir. Lamaca Oil 
Works Ltd., Cyprus Umber Industrial Co. Ltd., Cyprus 
National Party, 

P.O.B. 18, Lamaca, Cyprus. 

Djam, Mahmoud; Iranian administrator and politi¬ 
cian; b. 80. 

Employed at Min. of Posts and Telegraphs 05; Dir. of 
Tehran Customs 07; Sec. and Interpreter Preach 
Legation 08; Dir. Tehran Financial Agency and Public 
Domains 18; Treas.-Gen. 20; Min. of Finance 23; Asst. 
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to Prime Min. 24; Gov.-Gen. Kerman Province 27, of 
Khorassan 28 and 29; Min. of Public Works 28; Min. of 
Interior 33; Prime Min. 35-40; Ambassador to Egypt 
Min. of War 47. 

Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Tehran, Iran. 

Dodge, Bayard, m.a., b.d., ll.d., d.d.; American 
educationist; b. 88; ed. Princeton Univ., Union Theol¬ 
ogical Seminary; awarded Order of Merit Lebanese 
Government, 2nd Class 27, Order of the Legion of 
Honour, Grade of Chevalier 27, Order of Merit, Syrian 
Government, 1st Class 37, Greek Grand Officer of the 
Rotal Order of the Phoenix 37, Order of Merit, Lebanese 
Government, 1st Class 37, Order of Public Instruction, 
Lebanese Government 42, Decoration of Public Instruc¬ 
tion of Iran 42, Officer of the British Empire 46, Order 
of the Cedar, Commander Grade, Lebanese Govern¬ 
ment 47. 

Assoc.-Dir. Y.M.C.A. 13-20; Assoc. Principal, Prepara¬ 
tory School 20-21; Pres. American Univ. of Beirut 23-. 
American University of Beirut, Beirut, Lebanon. 

Dojaily, Kadhitn el. Sheikh; ‘Iraqipolitician, poet and 
lawyer; ed. Baghdad Law School. 

Dir. Lughat el Arab, Baghdad review 12-20; Editor 
Min . of Justice Review, Baghdad 21; Editor Govt. 
Gazette 22; Lecturer in Arabic, London School of 
Oriental Studies 24-29; Acting Min. in London 28; 
Tutor to King Ghazi 26-28; mem. Arabic Acad, of 
Damascus; Consul for Traq at Mohammerah (Iran) 
34, at Haifa (Palestine) 35, at Jerusalem 37, and at 
Bombay 39-, at Karachi 40-42, Tabriz (Iran) 43-45; 
Counsellor to ‘Iraqi Legation, Moscow 45. 

Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Baghdad, Traq. 

DOSS, Tewfik, Pasha; Egyptian politician; b. 82; ed. 
Egyptian Law School. 

Senator; Min. of Agriculture 25; of Communications 30; 
and of Foreign Affairs and Finance 32; fmr. Vice-Pres. 
People’s Party; Barrister before Court of Cassation; 
Dir. Misr Navigation, Cartage, Insurance, Oil, Weaving 
and Spinning Cos., Bank of Misr, Syria, Lebanon, 
Union FonciSre d’Egypte; Pres. Sheikh Fadl, Upper 
Egypt Hotel. 

Cairo, Egypt. 

Dow, Sir Hugh, k.c.s.i., c.i.e., b.a.; British civil 
servant and administrator; b. 86; ed. Aske’s Hatcham 
School and Univ. Coll. London. 

Entered I.C.S. 09; Municipal Commr., Surat 16; Asst. 
Commr., Civil Supplies and’ Recruiting 18-20, Deputy 
Sec. 26; Financial Adviser, Public Works Dept, 26; 
Chair. Sind Admin. Cttee. 33; Joint Sec. Commerce 
Dept., Govt, of India 34, Sec. 36; Dir .-Gen. of Supply 
and Pres. War Supply Board, India 39-41; Gov. of 
Sind 41-46, of Bihar 46-47; British Rep. in Palestine, 
May 48-. 

c/o Lloyd’s Bank, 6 Pall Mall, London, S.W.i. 

Drioton, Etienne Marie FSIix, ph.d.. Doctor of Theol¬ 
ogy; French educationist; b. 89; ed. College St. Sigisbert 
k Nancy, Univ. gregorienne k Rome, Ecole des Hautes 
Etudes, and Ecole du Louvre k Paris. 

Prof. Univ. Catholique de Paris 21; in charge of the 
Mission LTnstitut fran^ais d’Archeologie orientale in 
Cairo 24; conservateur in the Dept, of Antiquities, 
Mhs£e du Louvre 26; Dir.-Gen. Service des Antiquitds, 
Musdes Egyptiens, Cairo 36; Conservateur and Chief of 
Antiquities, Mus£e du Louvre. 

Pubis. Les Inscriptions du Temple de Medamoud, Cairo 
26-27; FouiUei exicuUes & Baouit (with Jean Maspero), 
Cairo 32; UEgypte, Paris 38; Recueil de cryptographic 


monumentale, Cairo 40; Le fhedtre dgyptien, Cairo, Les 
sculptures copies du Nilometre de Rodah, Cairo. 

6 rue Mariette, Cairo, Egypt. 

Dunkels, Fred, dr.; Palestinian banker; b. 99^ ed. 
Germany. 

Gen. Man. I.L. Feuchtwanger Bank Ltd., Tel Aviv. 
5 Rothschild Boulevard, Tel Aviv, Palestine. 

Dupre La Tour, Francois, s.j.; French educationist; 
b. 00; ed. Jesuits’ Coll, of Mongre (Villefranche, France), 
Univ. of Paris, Physics Laboratory of the Duke de 
Broglie, Paris. 

Prof, of Biological Physics, Faculty de M6decine de 
1 'University St. Joseph, Beirut 34; Chancellor Faculty 
de M6decine de 1 ’University St. Joseph, Beirut 42. 
Pubis. Le polymorphisms des Acides gras 36. 

Faculty Fran£aise de Mydecine, Beirut, Lebanon. 

Djahanshah’i, Mohammad Shafi; Iranian lawyer; b. 
81; ed. Tehran; Studies of Islamic Law. 

Judge 25; Lord Chief Justice of the Kingdom of Iran 
and Pres, of Court of Cassation until 46. 

Amol Street, Tehran, Iran. 


E 

Ebeid, Makram, Pasha; Egyptian politician. 

Fmr. Deputy, expelled from Chamber 43; one of leaders 
of the Wafd Party to 42; expelled; Min. of Finance 
Nahas Pasha Govt.; mem. Del. to Capitulations Conf. 
Montreux 37; leader Egyptian Independence Party; 
arrested May 44; Min. of Finance 46-47. 
Rue-el-Toubgia, Heliopolis, Cairo, Egypt. 

Ebtehaj, Abol-Has$an; Iranian banker and adminis¬ 
trator; b. 99; ed. Lycye Montaigne of Paris and Syrian 
Protestant Coll. Beirut. 

Joined Imperial Bank of Iran 20; appt. Govt. Insp. in 
the Agricultural Bank and Controller of State-owned 
Cos. 36; Vice-Gov. Bank Melli Iran 38; Chair, and Man. 
Dir. Mortgage Bank 40; Gov. and Chair. Bank Melli 
Iran (National Bank of Iran) 42-; Chair. Iranian Del. 
Middle East Financial and Monetary Conf. Cairo 44; 
Chair, Iranian Del. Bretton Woods Conf. 44; Iranian 
Gov, of the Int. Monetary Fund and the Int. Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development; mem. Iranian 
Supreme Planning Council. 

Khiaban Ferdowsi, Tehran, Iran. 

Eghbal, Manouchehr; Iranian physician; b. 08; ed. 
Iran and Paris; many Royal decorations. 

Prof, of Medical Faculty; Under-Sec. of the Min. of 
Health; Acting Min. of Health; Min. of Health; Min. of 
Posts and Telegraphs; Min, of Health; mem. of Imperial 
Iranian Govt. Cabinet. 

Valiabad, Koohe Thonokaboon, Tehran, Iran, 

Ekin, toil; Turkish administrator and politician; 
b. 96; ed. School of Political Sciences, Turkey. 

Public servant in Govt. Depts.; Dir. of Legal Affairs 
and District Gov. at Diyarbakir 19-23; Chief of Cabt. 
to the Prime Min. 23; Dep. of Diyarbakir 24-27; Con¬ 
troller, Sectional Dir., Asst. Gen. Dir. State Monopolies 
31-39; Pres. State Control Comm, on State Econ. 
Enterprises 39-46; Dep. for Diyarbakir 46-; Min. of 
Econ. 47-; Republican People’s Party. 

Ataturk Bulvari No. 144, Yeni-Sehir, Ankara, Turkey* 
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El-Aihery, Mohammed Bahjet; 'Iraqi editor; b. 04; 
ed. Baghdad. 

Prof, of Arabic Literature and Language; Insp. of 
Awkaf, Baghdad; Specialist Insp. Arabic Language in 
the I^wan, Min. of Education 37; mem. Arabic Acad. 
Damascus; mem. Translation Dept. Min, of Education. 
Pubis. Aalam el-Iraq 24, Al-Mujmal 29, Al-Madkaal 
(5 edns.) 31-38. 

Sarrafia Quarter, Baghdad, ‘Iraq. 

Ei-Darwish, Mahmoud, Bey, ll.d., b.sc.; Egyptian 
lawyer and economist; b. 00; ed. School of Laws, Cairo, 
London School of Economics and Political Science. 
Barrister, Egyptian Law Courts- 21-24; Insp. Dept, of 
Commerce and Industry, Cairo 28; Insp., Cotton Bureau 
Min. of Finance, Cairo 29-33; Insp. of Finance 33-37; 
Gen. Man. Misr. Cotton Export Co. 34-36; Technical 
Sec. to Min. of Finance 36-38; Sec.-Gen. Min. of Educ. 
38-40; Egyptian Govt. Legal Services 40-42; Under- 
Sec. of State for Postwar Problems 45-46; Under-Sec. 
of State Min. of Finance 46-47. 

Pubis. Various articles on Economic Questions in 
UEgypie Contemporaine and in Population, Factors 
Affecting the Price of Egyptian Cotton, Egyptian Govt. 
Press 30, Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices (99-29), 
Egyptian Govt. Press 31, Agricultural Production in 
Egypt (13-29), Egyptian Govt. Press 32. 

13 Sharia Amir Fouad, Gezira, Cairo, Egypt. 

El-Difrawi, Abdel Hamid, b.sc. Mech. Eng. b.sc.; 
Petroleum Eng., and M.sc. Petroleum Eng.; Egyptian 
engineer; b. 00; ed. Faculty of Engineering, Fouad El 
Awal Univ., Giza, and Univ. of California. 

Insp. of Petroleum 29; Dir. of Petroleum Office 30; 
Dep. Man. Govt. Petroleum Refinery 34; Man. Govt. 
Refinery 39; Prof, of Petroleum Engineering 45-. 

Pubis. Capillary Retention of Petroleum in Unconsoli¬ 
dated Sands 26, A Quantitative Study of the Various 
Factors Influencing Gravity ; Drainage of Oil from 
Petroleum-Saturated Sands. 

11, Ibn El Rasheed Street, Giza, Egypt. 

Ei-Hakim, Tewfik, Egyptian writer and 

dramatist; b. 02; ed. School of Law Cairo, Faculty of 
Law Paris. 

Magistrate 29; Dir. of Investigations Min. of Education 
33; Dir. of Social Propaganda 39; left Govt, service 43. 
Pubis. The Return of the Spirit 33, Sheherazade 34, 
Diary of a Magistrate 37, Solomon the Wise 43, Pyg¬ 
malion 42, The Sacred Bond 45, Bird from the East 38, 
Praxa 39, etc. 

Cairo, Egypt. 

EI-Khedery, Mouhammad Kamil, o.b.e., Liwa al 
Istiklal (Transjordan); ‘Iraqi merchant; b. 97; ed. 
Baghdad. 

Pres. Baghdad Chamber of Commerce 38; mem. Iraqi 
Parliament 43; Head ‘Iraqi Commercial Del. to Syria 
45; Pres. 'Iraqi Film Co,; Admin, mem. of the Vegetable 
Oil Extractions Co. Baghdad; Admin, mem. Rafidain 
Bank Baghdad; Admin, mem. of the 'Iraqi Flying Soc. 
Baghdad. 

Abu Nawas Street, Baghdad, 'Iraq. 

El-Khuiiry, Beehara, Sheikh; Lebanese lawyer and 
politician. 

Practised law; mem. Pari, since 25; became Pres. 
Lebanese Republic 41-. 

The Presidency, Beirut, Lebanon. 

El-Khoury, Sami, Sheikh, ix.d.; Lebanese diplomat; 
b. 96; ed. Univ. of St, Joseph, Beirut; award Commander 


of the Order of the Cedars (Lebanese’ , Commander of 
the Order of the Nile (Egvptlauh 
Magistrate 21; Dir.-Gen. of the'Dent, of Justice 27; 
Pres, of the Council 39; Dir.-Gen. of the Depbef Foreign 
Affairs 43; Min, Plen, and Envoy Extra, to Egypt 45. 
Lebanese Legation, 5 rue Amir Mahmoud Hamdi, 
Giza, Cairo, Egypt. 

El-Khouri, Fares, b.a.; Syrian lawyer and politician; 

b. 79; ed. American Univ. Beirut. 

Dep. from Damascus, Constantinople 14-18; State 
Counsellor 18-20; Min. of Finance 20; Pres. Bar 2i-2> 
Min. of Education 26; Syrian Del. to Paris 36; Pres, 
Chamber of Deputies 36-39 and 43-; Prof, of Law Syrian 
Univ. 19-39; mem. Arab Acad, of Political Sciences; 
mem. Nat. Bloc; Prime Min. 44-45; Pres, of the Parlia¬ 
ment 47; Chair. Syrian Del. Arab League Congress 45; 
Gen. Assembly 47; Chair. Fifth Comm. Gen. Assembly 
46; Rep. Security Council 47. 

Pubis. Procedure civil. Science des Finances , etc. 
Damascus, Syria. 

EI-Pachachi, Hamdi; ‘Iraqi politician; b. 85. 

Min. of Defence and Awgaf 25, of Social Affairs 41, 
Pres. Chamber of Deputies 42-43; Min. of Economics 
43, Prime Min. 44; Min. of Foreign Affairs 4S-. 

Baghdad, ‘Iraq. 

EI-Pachachi s Nedim, ph.d.; ‘Iraqi economist and 
Government official; b. 14; ed. London Univ. 

Official of ‘Iraq Govt. 35; Dir. of Oil Section 37; Dir. 
Dept, of Mines 40; Dir.-G^en. Ministry of Economy 43; 
Rep. General Assembly, London 46. 
c/o Ministry of Economy, Baghdad, ‘Iraq. 

El Safi ES Najafi, Sayid Abdul Wahab; Iraqi judge; 

b. 00; ed. Religious Insts. of Najaf. 

Participated in Nat. Revolution for the Independence 
of ‘Iraq; founded the Scientific and Literary Soc. in 
Najef 30; Pres. Scientific and Literary Soc. of Najef 
30-36; Judge of the Mahkamat El Sharia (Islamic 
Code Court) in ‘Iraq 36-. 

Najef, Iraq. 

Elshazley, Abd El Salaui, Pasha; Egyptian politician; 
b. 90. 

Provincial Admin.; Dir. of Police School; Gov. of Cairo 
and Gen. Dir. of Air-Raid Precautions; fmr. Min* of 
Social Welfare. 

Villa Shakkara, rue Abdel-Rehim-pacha-Sabri, Cairo- 
Giza, Egypt. 

El-Wadi, Shaker; ‘Iraqi Army officer and diplomat; 
b. 99; ed. Istanbul, Staff Coll., Camberiey, Senior 
Officers' Course, Sheemess. 

Fmr. Instructor to ‘Iraq Army; Charge d'Affaires, 
Tehran 39-41; Consul-Gen. Palestine 43; Chargd 
d'Affaires, London 44; Rep. Preparatory Comm. 44-45: 
General Assembly London 46. 
c/o Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Baghdad, Iraq. 

Emllfaiides* Achilles, ud.; Cypriot lawyer; b. 03; 
ed. Athens Univ*, Hague Acad* of Int. Law, Geneva 
School of Int. Studies. XT 

Sec.-Gen. of Nat* Council of Cuprus 30-31; Sec. L.N* 
Soc. 30-35; Sec.-Gen. Soc. of Cyprian Studies 36; 
Contrib. to The Great Hellenic Emydopesdm 28-33; 
mem." Hellenic Soc. of Admin, Studies, American Soc, 

Pubis, British Prize Courts 28, The Individual and the 
State 30, Old Cyprus (short stories) 32, ChrysiUa (novel 
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in French) 37; The Capitulations and Privileges of 
Foreigners in Cyprus 37, The Family Law of the Middle 
Ages 38, The Evolution of the Law of Mixed Marriages 
39 . 

P.O.B. 190, Nicosia, Cyprus. 

Entezam, Nasrollah; Iranian diplomat; b. 00; ed. 

Univs. of Tehran and Paris. 

Sec. Iranian Legation Paris 26, Warsaw 28, London 
28-29; Rep. Work Economic Conf. London 33; Charge 
d’Affaires Bern 34-38; Dir. Political Dept., Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs 28-40; fmr. Min. of Public Health; 
Min. of State for Foreign Affairs; Rep. Executive 
Cttee. of Preparatory Comm. 45; Preparatory Comm. 
45; General Assembly 46; Rep. First Special Session 
General Assembly 47. 

c/o Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Tehran, Iran. 

Erem, Turgut Suhhi, b.sc. (econ.), ll.b.; Turkish 
lawyer; b. 10; ed. Robert College, Istanbul, Geneva 
School of International Studies, and Istanbul Univ. 
Instr. at Robert College, Istanbul 32-35; Sec.-Gen., 
Legal Adviser, and Prof, of Civics at Robert Coll., 
Istanbul; Legal Counsellor to the Min. of Educ. of the 
Turkish Republic 42-45; Prof, of Diction at the State 
Conservatoire, Ankara; Educational Attachd to the 
Turkish Embassy, London. 

Pubis. The Robert College Record 32, Translation of 
Constantinople in Mohammed the Conqueror's Time 39, 
Translation of Pelleas and Melisande by Maeterlinck 
42, Biiyuk Britanyada Muhendislik Ogretimi 46; and 
various articles in magazines in Turkey. 

215 King's Road, Chelsea, London, S.W.3. 

Erkin, Behi$; Turkish diplomatist; b. 76; ed. Istanbul 
Military School. 

Under-Sec. of Dept, of Army at Min. of War during 
World War; Dir.-Gen. of Railways during War of 
Independence; fmr. Deputy and sometime Min. of 
Public Works; fmr. Min. to Hungary; Ambassador to 
France 39-43. 

Pubis. Ouvrage sur Vemploi et Vexploitation des chemins 
defer au point de vue militaire 14, Explicati on de la loi 
de recrutement 16. 

Te^vikiye Cadcesi Te&vikiye Palas No. 3, Istanbul, 
Turkey. 

Erkin, Feridun Cental; Turkish diplomat; b. 00; ed. 
Paris. 

Fmr. Turkish Consul-Gen. Berlin and Beirut; apptd. 
Sec.-Gen. to Min. of Foreign Affairs 42; Rep. United 
Nations Conf. on Int. Org. 45. 
c/o Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Ankara, Turkey. 

Esfandiari, Hassan; Iranian civil servant and politi¬ 
cian; b. 64; ed. Tehran. 

First Sec. Legation Berlin 86-89; Chief of Dept. Min. of 
Foreign Affairs 90-95; Consul-Gen, to India 95-98; 
Under-Sec. Min. of Foreign Affairs, later Asst, to 
Prime Min, 99-08; Chief Turco Iranian Frontier Comm, 
and Gov. of a province 08-11; Min. of Justice, later of 
Foreign Affairs, Interior and Education, and Gov.- 
Gen. of Azerbaijan; now mem, and Pres. Nat. Assembly. 
National Assembly, Tehran, Iran. 

Esmer, Shukri; Turkish journalist and politician. 
Foreign Ed. Ulus; Dep. for Istanbul; mem. del of 
Turkish journalists and deputies to Great Britain 40; 
foremost Turkish authority on Indian questions; Del. 
Interhat. Labour Conf, Philadelphia 44; adviser to 
Turkish DeL San Francisco Conf. April 45. 
c/o Ulus , Ankara, Turkey, 


Ettingen, Shlomo, m.a.h.e. (London), m.a.int.r.c., 
a.m.h.res.board (U.S.A.); Palestinian engineer; b. 97; 
ed. Inst, of Engineers of Ways of Communications. 
Moscow (Russia). 

Engineer in Charge of Public Works, Nat. Railways 
of Russia 21; Solel-Boneh Building Co., Tel Aviv, 
Palestine 25; Highway and Bridge Engineer, Public 
Works Dept., Palestine 27; Lecturer of Highway and 
Railway Engineering, Haifa, Hebrew Technical Coll., 
Palestine 28; Prof, of Highway and Railway Engineer¬ 
ing, Hebrew Technical Coll., Haifa; Consulting Engineer 
for Highway Railway and Bridge Engineering; Jewish 
Labour Party of Palestine. 

Pubis. Highway Engineering, Vol. I 31; Highway 
Engineering, Vol. II 38; various articles in local maga¬ 
zines and abroad. 

Hebrew Technical College, P.O. Box 910, Haifa, Pales¬ 
tine. 


F 

Falk s Kurfoglu, ll.d.; Turkish lawyer and economist; 
b. 93; ed. Faculty of Admin, economic and political 
sciences, Faculty of Law and Faculty of economic and 
political science Brussels. 

Began as lawyer 14; reviser to the High Court of 
accountancy; Dir. Commercial Dept. Adana District 
jurist council and Gen. Dir. of Trade at the Min. of 
Commerce 23-25; mem. Board of commercial treaties 
and tariffs 24; commercial del. Amsterdam 26; Brussels 
29; commercial counsellor 30-34; First Pres. Turkofis 
(Turkish Overseas Trade Dept. 34); Under-Sec. of State 
Min. of Economy 35-38; leader of many Turkish mis¬ 
sions to conduct commercial negotiations with several 
countries, directed negotions with England for the 
construction of an Iron and Steel Plant in Turkey; 
Dep. to Turkish Nat. Great Assembly from Manisa; 
Sec. of State for Agric.; Turkish del. to Int. Confs. 
and Congresses. 

Pubis. La Turquie iconomique, Les Tabacs Turcs 28, 
Extension System of U.S.A . 38, Syndicate System in 
Latin Countries 38, History of Turkish Agriculture. 

11, Tona Caddesi, Y.S. Ankara, Turkey. 

Faisal II, H.M. King of Traq; b. 35. 

Succeeded to the throne April 4, 39. 

The Royal Palace, Baghdad, Traq. 

Faiz Mohamed, Sardar, Khan Zekriyai; Afghan 
politician; b. 91; ed. Habibyah Coll. 

Counsellor to Del. presenting Afghanistan’s claims for 
independence in Europe and the United States; Coun¬ 
sellor at Min. of Foreign Affairs 23-28; retd, from public 
life during revolution; nominated Min. of Foreign 
Affairs upon accession of King Nadir Shah 29. 

Pubis. Political History of Afghanistan, The Cause of 
the Afghan Revolution, The Art of Writing, Ancient 
History of the Afghan Nation, History of Training and 
Education, etc. 

Baghe Ali Mardan, Kabul, Afghanistan. 

Faouzi, Hussein, m.b., ch.b. (Cairo), Lic-es-Science 
(Paris); Egyptian educationist; ed. Cairo, Toulouse, 
Paris. 

Medical Officer 24-25; mem. Sir John Murray Expedi¬ 
tion to the Indian Ocean 33-34; Egyptian Del. to the 
Int. Comm. Exploration of the Mediterranean Sea 
32-40; Dir. Fouad I Inst, of Hydrobiology and Fisheries 
31-42; Dean, Faculty of Science, Farouk I Univ. 42-; 
Prof, of Zoology and Oceanography. 
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Pubis. Scientific Researches in Marine Zoology, Hydro- 
biology and Oceanography, Reports on the Fisheries 
Report to the International Comm. of the Mediterranean 
32-38, Texts and Pretexts to a Study of Arab Marine 
Lore (Arabic), A Modern Sinbad on the Margins of a 
Scientific Expedition to the Indian Ocean . 

Faculty of Science, Farouk University, Alexandria, 
Egypt. 

Farouk I, H.M. King of Egypt, Sovereign of Nubia, 
Kordofan, and Darfur; b. 20. 

Succeeded his father, Fuad I, under a Regency April 
36; took Constitutional oath as reigning King of Egypt 
July 29, 37; married Jan. 38 to Queen Farida, b. 21; 
daughters Princess Ferial (b. 38), Princess Fawzia (b. 
40), Princess Fadia (b. 43). 

Abdin and Kubbeh Palaces, Cairo,, Egypt. 

Farrukh, Omar A., ph.d.; Lebanese educationist; 
b. 06; ed. American Univ. of Beirut. 

Taught at Al-Najah 28-29; Nablus, Palestine Magasid 
Coll. Beirut 35-37; post-graduate work in Germany 
and France; taught at High Training School Baghdad 
40-41; Prof, of Arabic Literature and Islamic Philosophy 
Magasid Coll, for Boys and the Magasid Coll, for Girls. 
Pubis. Arab Genius in Science and Philosophy 44, 
Mysticism in Islam 47, Avempace 45, Abu Tamm an 
35, Das Bild des Fruhislam in der arabischen DichtUng 
37, etc. 

P.O. Box 941, Beirut, Lebanon. 

Fawzi, Mahmoud, Bey; Egyptian diplomat; b. 00; 
ed. Univs. of Cairo, Rome, Liverpool, and Columbia. 
Vice-Consul New York and New Orleans 26-29; Consul 
Kobe (Japan) 29-36; Dir. of Nationalities Dept., Min. 
of Foreign Affairs 39-41; Consul-Gen. Jerusalem 41-44; 
Rep. Security Council 46; alternate Rep. General 
Assembly, New York 46; Security Council 46; Rep. 
First Special Session General Assembly 47. 
c/o Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Cairo. 

Faysal, M. Rohi; Syrian pharmacian; b. 12; ed. Univ. 
St. Joseph, Beirut; Government employee. 

Pubis. Speech of French Criticism (in Arabic). 
Government House, Damascus, Syria. 

Fekete, Michael, ph.d.; Palestinian educationist; b. 
86; ed. Univs. of Budapest and Gottingen. 

Awarded Teachers' Diploma of Secondary Schools 09; 
Teacher in Secondary Schools 10; Asst., Univ. of 
Budapest 12; Private Dozent 14; Lecturer in the 
Teachers' Coll. 16; Lecturer, Hebrew Univ., Jerusalem 
28; Prof. 29-35; Dir., Inst, of Maths., Hebrew Univ. 35; 
Dean of the Faculty of Science, Hebrew Univ. 38; 
Rector 45; Prof, of Pure Maths., Hebrew Univ., Jerusa¬ 
lem; Dir. of the Einstein Inst, of Maths, of the Hebrew 
Univ. . 

Pubis. Theory of Summability of Infinite Series 10; 
Point Set Theory 23; Roots of Algebraic and Trans¬ 
cendental Equations 22, Interpolation 26. 

The Hebrew University, Jerusalem, Palestine. 

Fern&ndez, Andres, s.j.; Spanish ecclesiastic; b. 70; 
ed. Seminary of Palma de Mallorca, Tortosa, Spain, 
Canterbury, England. 

Prof. Holy Scripture in England 03-06; Spain 06-09; 
Prof. Pontificial Biblical Inst. Rome 09-14; Prof, and 
Vice-Rector 14-17; Rector 18-24; Prof. Pontifical 
Biblical Inst. Jerusalem 28-39; Dir. 39-- 


| Pubis. Brgve I r,t re, due cion a h C; ll^ca ie\tv il Id A hi 
Testaments? 17, Criiica textual dd Sairuel 1-15, r;, 
Hermeneuiica Biblica, en Indii'ttii dilheae 2~, 
Problemas de Topografia Padziim-u? e 56, Crvrm^\tuT^,ul 
in librum Icstte 38, Fhnlegio Bdddzc: Seize; o* tudze 
numbers 39-40. 

Pontifical Biblical Institute, P.O. Box 497, Jerusalem, 
Palestine. 

Feuchiwanger, tm § m.; Palestinian tanker; h :-r 

ed. Germany. 

Gen. Man. of I.L. Feuchtwanger Bank Ltd., TU Aviv 
Publ. Currency Problems, 

5. Rothschild Boulevard, Tel Aviv, Palestine. 

Fishman, duda Leib, Rabbi; Palestinian ecclesiastic; 
b. 76; ed. Russia. 

Mem. Exec, of the Jewish Agency for Palestine; Miz- 

rachi Ed. Hatov, Strial. 

Pubis. Maimonides, Saadla Goon , Rashi, Sciek Hamm* 
P.O. Box 92, Hapoel Hamizrachi, Jerusalem, Palestine. 

Foradaris, John, ph.d., d.th.; British ecclesiastic; b. 

09; ed. Cyprus, Beirut, and Rome. 

Del. of the Maronite Patriarch in Rome 33-34; Pro! of 
Theology in the Seminary of the Cyprus Diocese in the 
Lebanon 35-39; Vicar-Gen. of the Maromtes in Cyprus 
39 -- 

Nicosia, Cyprus. 

Fraenkel, Abraham Adolf, ph.d.; Palestinian mathe¬ 
matician; b. 91. 

Lecturer Marburg Univ. 16; Extra. Prof. 22; Prof. 
Kiel Univ. and Dir. Univ. Mathematical Inst. 2S-33; 
Prof. Jerusalem Hebrew Univ. 29-31, 33-, Rector 

38-40. 

Pubis. Tiber die Kuvsberechnung fur Flugzeuge 18, 
Zahlbegriff und Algebra bei Gauss 20, Zehn Vorlesungen 
uber die Grilndlegung der Mengenlehve 27, Einleitung 
in die Mengenlehve 28, Introduction to Mathematics 
(in Hebrew) 42, Georg Cantor 30 and 46. 

Beth Hama'aloth, Jerusalem, Palestine. 

Frumkin, Gad, c.b.e.; Palestinian jurist; b. 87; ed 
Istanbul Univ. 

Crown Advocate, Sanjaq of Jerusalem 15-17; Chief 
Magistrate Jerusalem 18-20; mem. Exec. Council of 
Hebrew Univ. Jerusalem; Pres. Soc. for Jewish Juris¬ 
prudence; Pres. Palestine Friends of Hebrew Univ., 
Palestine Olympic Cttee.; Puisne judge Supreme Court 
Palestine Govt.; Lecturer in Civil Law Palestine Govt. 
Law School; Chair. Council for Resettlement of Jewish 
ex-service men and women. 

Pubis. Hebrew translation of Me jells, Essays on Dis¬ 
abilities of Woman under Jewish Law, etc. 

The Supreme Court, Jerusalem, Palestine. 


G 

Gabr, Aly LaMb f b.arch., Diploma School of Engin¬ 
eering, Cairo 20, Curitt Prize, Liverpool 24, Egyptian 
architect and educationist; b. 98; ed. School of Engin¬ 
eering, Egypt, School of Architecture, Liverpool. 
Asst, in Architecture, Faculty of Engineering, Pound I 
Univ 24; Prof, of Architecture 39; Head of Dept, of 
Architecture 47; Architect for Misr Weaving and Spin¬ 
ning Co., Mehaiia, Misr Silk Weaving Co., Darmetta* 
Misr Rayon Co., Kafr-el-Dawax, Egyptian Jute Qo rff 
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Egypt; Prof, of Architecture, Faculty of Engineering, 
Fouad X Univ. 
i rue Baehler, Cairo, Egypt. 

Gallad, Edgar Philip, Bey, ll.d.; Egyptian journalist; 
b. oo. 

With Credit Lyonnais 19; mem. staff La Liberti 21; 
Chief Editor La Bourse 25-28; Dir. La Liberte 36; 
Founder 36 and Dir. Journal d’Egypte for 3 years 
Gen. Counsellor Fed. of Trade Unions. 

39 rue Kasr el-Nil, Cairo, Egypt. 

Gerede, Ridvenbeyoglu H iisrcv; Turkish diplomat; 
b. 88; ed. Turkish War Acad. 

Served Balkan War 12, Military Attache Greece 14, 
Chief Military Operations Eastern Front, Chief of 
Staff Caucasian Front; mem. Comms. for delimitation 
Turco-Bulgarian Frontier, for Russo-Turkish Armistice, 
and for Turko-Caucasian Republic Armistice; Deputy 
and mem. First Great Nat. Assembly, del. London 
Peace Conf. 21, to Iran 30-34, to Japan 36-39, to Ger¬ 
many 39-42; now attached with rank of Ambassador 
to Min. of Foreign Affairs; Ambassador to Brazil 47; 
mem. People’s Republican Party. 

Demirag, Apartimani, Emlak Caddesi, Tesvikiye, 
Istanbul, Turkey. 

Ghaleb, Abdelaziz Bey; Egyptian diplomatist; b. 85; 
ed. Paris Commercial High School, London School of 
Economics, and Birmingham Univ. 

Entered Diplomatic Service 25; Consul Munich and 
New York 25-27; diplomatic appts. Athens, Rome, 
Paris; Chargd d’Affairs Prague 31; Gen. Sec.' Egyptian 
Council of Min. 36; Min. to Belgium (also accred. to 
Luxembourg) 37, to Sweden (also accred. to Denmark 
and Norway) 38 and 40; Dir. Prime Min.'s Cabt. 40-44; 
Dir. Egyptian Education Cttee. London 44-. 

c/o Egyptian Embassy, 75 South Audley Street, 
London, W.i. 

Ghani, Ghassam, m.b.; Iranian doctor and politician; 
b. 94; ed. American Univ. of Beirut and New York. 
Rep. Int. Red Cross League 24; fmr. Min. of Public 
Health 43; Min. of Education 44; Prof, of Medicine 
Univ. of Tehran; Rep. United Nations Conf. on Int. 
Org. 45; Rep. General Assembly New York 46. 
c/o University of Tehran, Tehran, Iran. 

Ghanima, Yusuf RizquISah; "Iraqi politician; b. 85. 
Mem. Baghdad Admin. Council 22-24; mem. Constitu¬ 
ent Assembly 24; Dep. 25; Min. of Finance 28-29 and 
34-35; Dir.-Gen. of Revenue 32-34; Dir.-Gen. of Finance 
34; Chair, and Gen. Man. Agricultural and Industrial 
Bank of 'Iraq 36-42; Dir.-Gen. of Antiquities 42-; Min. 
of Supply 44-45; Senator 45. 

Pubis. History of the Commerce of Iraq , History of the 
Jews in ‘Iraq, History of the ‘Iraqi Cities, Hira: An Arab 
City and Kingdom, Interpretation of the *Iraqi Constitu~ 
tion. The Finances of‘Iraq under the Abbasid Caliphate. 
Baghdad, ‘Iraq, 

Glubb, John Bagot, Brigadier, c.m.g., d.s.o., o.b.e.* 
m.c.; British army officer; b. 97; ed. Cheltenham Coll., 
R.M.A. Woolwich; awarded R. Central Asian Soc. 
Lawrence Medal, R. Asiatic Soc. Burton Medal. 

2nd Lieut. R.E. 15; fought in France and Belgium 
during World War I; Comm. Iraq 20; resgnd. from 
Army 26; Admin. Insp. ‘Iraq Govt. 26; O.C. Desert 
Area Transjordan 30; Comm. Arab Legion 39. 

H.Q, The Arab Legion, Amman, Transjordan. 


Gohar, Hamed Abdel Fattah, Bey, d.sc.; Egyptian 
scientist; b. 07; ed. Fouad I Univ. 

Demonstrator in Zoology, Fouad I Univ., Cairo; Asst. 
Dir., Marine Biological Station, Fouad I Univ., Cairo 
34; Dir. 38. 

Pubis. Many articles in scientific publications. * 
Ghardaqa, Red Sea, Egypt. 

Granovsky, A.; Palestinian economist. 

Chair. Board of Dirs. and Man. Dir. of Keren Kaye- 
meth Leisrael Ltd. (Jewish Nat. Fund); expert on land 
problems and settlement. 

Pubis. Land Problems in Palestine 26; Towards an 
Economic Jewish Agriculture in Palestine 27, Land 
Taxation in Palestine 27, Land Settlement in Palestine 

30, Land and the Jewish Reconstruction in Palestine 

31, The Fiscal System of Palestine 35, The Land Issue 
in Palestine 36, On the Land Front 40, The Political 
Struggle on the Land Question 43, The Land Question 
and the Future 44, Reports and Reality 46. 

Keren Kayemeth Leisrael Ltd., Jerusalem, Palestine. 

Gronemann, Sammy, ll.d.; Palestinian lawyer and 
writer; b. 75. 

Fmr. Barrister in Berlin; mem. Zionist Gen, Council 
and Pres, of Zionist Congress Court. 

Pubis. Tohuwabohu 20, Hawdoloh und Zapfenstreich 
24, Schalet 27, Jacob and Christian , King Solomon 
and the Cobbler, The Trial of the Donkey's Shadow 45. 
Nachlat Banyamin Street, Tel Aviv, Palestine, 

Guntekin, Resat Nuri; Turkish writer; b. Istanbul 93; 
ed. Istanbul Univ. 

Fmrly. Prof, of Philosophy and Literature in Turkish 
high schools, later Gen. Insp. of Nat. Education; has 
written 16 novels, 8 plays, a large number of articles, 
essays on literary and philosophic reports; mem. of 
Exec. Board of UNESCO. 

Ankara, Turkey. 


H 

Habibs, Abdlil Hai; Afghan educationist; b. 10; ed. 
privately; awarded A.S. Medal No. 2, Education. 
Teacher in Kandahar 28; Ed. Tulu-i-Afghan, Kandahar 
30; Pres. Afghan Acad. 40, Faculty of Literature, Kabul 
45, Public Educ. in Kandahar 47. 

Pubis. Ed. and annotator of Poems of Khoshal Khan 
Khattak 37; Ed. and annotator of Pashtu Textbook 
Pata Khazona (Hidden Treasure) 45; Afghan Poets, 
Vol. I 42; A History of Pashtu Literature, Vols. I and II 
46; Ed. and annotator of Poems of Ahmed Shah Abdali 
40. 

Kandahar, Afghanistan. 

Hadi, Ibrahim Abdel, Bey; Egyptian politician; b. 
98; ed. Univ. of Cairo. 

Vice-Chair. Saadist Party; Rep. United Nations Conf. 
on Int. Org. 45. 

c/o Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Cairo, Egypt. 

Hadid, Mohammed Hussein, b.sc. (boon.); Iraqi 
economist; b. 06; ed. Primary School, Mosul, Secondary 
School, Mosul, American Univ., Beirut, and London 
School of Economics. 

Official in ‘Iraq Min. of Finance 31-37; Dep. for Mosul 
37; entered business and became Man. Dir. of Vegetable 
Oil Extraction Co. Ltd., Baghdad 40; Economic Ed. 
to Sawt A l Ahali; one of the founders and Vice-Chair, 
of Nat. Defence Party 46; Min. of Supply in Nouri al 
Said Govt.; Vice-Chair. Nat. Democratic Party. 

Sadun, Baghdad, ‘Iraq. 
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Hagir, Abdul Hussain; Iranian politician; ed. Iran. 
Occupied many important positions in Iranian Cabinets; 
visited England on official mission 43; Min. of Communi¬ 
cations in Hakimi Govt. 45-46. 
c/o Ministry of Communications, Tehran, Iran. 

Haidar, Mohamed Abdul Majid, H.H. Prince; ll.b., 
ll.d., litt.d.; Transjordanian diplomat; b. 89; ed. 
privately and Law School of Turkey, Istanbul. 

Apptd. Damad of Imperial Turkish Empire 13; worked 
with his father Emir Abdul Haidar of Mecca 14-19; 
Comm, of Medina Forces 16; Deputy of Emir of Mecca 
in Istanbul 16-19; on separation of Arabia from Turkey 
remained with Emir of Mecca in Turkey 24; left Turkey 
with the Imperial Family; went to France and later 
to the Lebanon 24; Min. Plenipotentiary in London 46-. 
The Transjordan Legation, 6 Upper PhiUimore Gardens, 
London, W.8. 

Haidari, Baud Al, Pasha; ‘Iraqi politician; b. 85; ed. 
Istanbul Law Coll. 

Deputy; Min. of Justice 28-29; m law practice Baghdad; 
Legal Counsellor British Oil Development Co. Ltd.; 
Min. to Great Britain 43-46; Deputy in Pari. 47. 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Baghdad, ‘Iraq. 

Haider, Mohammad Khan; Afghan diplomatist; ed. 
Accountancy School, Kabul. 

Sec. to Afghan Legation London 30, Paris 31, Director 
of Treaties, Min. of Foreign Affairs 34; Dir.-Gen. of 
Int. Affairs 35; Del. to L.N. 36; Officiating Chief Sec. 
to King 37; Ambassador to Iran 42-; Min. of Finance 47. 
Afghan Embassy, Tehran, Iran. 

Haikal, Mohammed Hussein, Pasha ; Egyptian politi¬ 
cian; b. 88; ed. Univs. of Cairo and Paris. 

Pres. Liberal Constitutional Party and Egyptian 
Senate; Rep. General Assembly New York 46. 
c/o The Senate, Cairo, Egypt. 

Haim, Henri; Egyptian publicist; b. 08; ed. Neuchatel. 
Gen. Man. Socidtd Orientale de Publicity (S.A.E.); 
j Bourse Egyptienne, Journal d’Alexandrie, Le Progrls 
Egyptian, Egyptian Gazette, Egyptian Mail, Sphinx 
Medical Press of Egypt, Revue d'Egypte Economique et 
Financiere. 

26 Sharia Ghezireh, Cairo, Egypt, 

Hakim, George; Lebanese economist and politician; 
ed. Univ. of Beirut and Ecole Frangaise de Droit, Beirut. 
Instr. in Economics American Univ. of Beirut 34-43; 
Adjunct Prof, in Economics 43-46; Counsellor of Lega¬ 
tion Washington 46; Rep. General Assembly New York 
46; Alternate Rep. Economic and Social Council 46. 
c/o Lebanese Legation, Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 

Hakki, Abdel Rahman; Egyptian diplomatist; b. 91; 
ed, Egyptian Univ. 

Investigating Officer Cairo City Police 13-21; Prefect 
Provincial Administration 21-23; Vice-Consul Cavalla, 
Salonica and Piraeus 23-25; Consul Hamburg 25-27; 
Sub-Dir. of Political and Commercial Dept. Min. of 
Foreign Affairs 27-28; Consul Istanbul 29-31; 1st Sec. 
Egyptian Legation Paris 31-34; Counsellor Embassy 
London 34-39; Min. to Iraq and Saudi Arabia 39“4°i 
Min. to Turkey 40-43; Min. to Syria and Lebanon 45-; 
Sec.-Gen. Min. of Foreign Affairs 43-45* 

Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Cairo, Egypt. 


Language. Literature and Law varices Turkish CciL,; 
„ : ^ e P“ty; Pres. Istanbul Press Asset:.; Dir. Vakil 

Haber, EnsondaMka. p 

Ankara Str., Istanbul, Turkey. 

Hamza, Fuad Bey, k.s.e., b.a., ll.b.; Saudi Arabian 

politician; b. 99; ed. Law School Jerusalem. 
kJ?: oi Edllcational Homes 19; Asst. Dir.* of 
Affairs 27; Under-Sec. of State 2S; Acting Mia. of FoW 
eign Affairs 30, Permanent Dep. Min. 31 mem Con™ 
of Ministers 31; Pres. Arabian Aviation Societv. 

Pubis. The Heart of Arabia, Manual of Saudi*Arabia 
Travels in A sir and Najran. 

Mecca, Saudi Arabia. 


Hashim, Ibrahim, Pasha, c.b.e.; Transjordan lawyer; 
b. 88; ed. Law Univ. of Istanbul, Turkey. 

Crown Counsul, Beirut 12, Damascus 13, Jaffa 14; 
Military Service 14-18; Atfomey-Gen. and Pres, of 
Court of Appeal, Damascus 18-21; Min. of Justice 
Amman 22; Prime Min. 33-3S; resgnd.; Prime Min. 
45 retd.; Nahda Murassa Order, Istiklai Order 1st Class. 
Pubis. Principles of Criminal Law 21, Principles oj 
Criminal Procedure 21, Outline of ike Ottoman Criminal 
Law 24, Outline of the Magistrate Law 25. 

Amman, Transjordan. 

Hashimi, Taha Al, Lieut.-Gen.; * Iraqi officer; b. 88 ; 
ed. Istanbul Military Coll. 

Office Turkish Army 06; Iraqi Army 22; Colonel 26; 
Major-Gen. 30; Gen. 36; Dir.-Gen. of Census 26-27 
and of Education 27-29; Chief of Gen. Staff 29-38; 
Min. of Defence and Interior Dec. 38-Max. 40, of 
Defence 40-41; Prime Min. to April 41. 

Pubis. Military Tactics 25, History of the War 27, 
Geography of ‘Iraq 29, History of the Ancient East 33, 
Military Geography 34, Lessons in Military Knowledge 
3 d * 

Baghdad, ‘Iraq. 

H assan, Kamel El Sheshiny; Egyptian economist; 
b. 89; ed. Egyptian and Oxford Univs. 

Prof, of Economics, Commercial High School, Egyptian 
Univ. 11; Controller Dept, of Commerce and Industry 
29-35; Dir.-Gen. Min. of Commerce and Industry 36; 
Pres. Board of Dirs. and Man. Dir. Credit Agricole 
d’Egypte; mem. Economic Council, Agricultural Coun¬ 
cil. 

Credit Agricole d’Egypte, Cairo, Egypt. 

Hassan, Mahmoud, Pasha; Egyptian diplomat; b. 
93; ed. Cairo; awarded the Grand Cross of the Star 
(Sweden), Grand Cross of the Daneborg (Denmark), 
Commander of the Crown (Belgium), Officer of the 
Legion of Honour (France). 

Asst, to the Prosecutor-Gen.; Master of Ceremonies to 
King Fouad I; Sec. to the Embassy 23 (Belgium), to 
France 24; Charge d*Affaires to Belgium 26, to Prague 
(Czechoslovakia) 28; Judge Mixed Courts 30-36; Min. 
to the Scandinavian Countries 36-38, to the U.S.A. 38; 
Ambassador to the U.S.A. 46-; Rep. United Nations 
Coni for Int. Org. 45; Security Council 46; General 
Assembly New York 46; First Special Session General 
Assembly 47. 

The Egyptian Embassy, 2301 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 


Hakki, Tarik u$; Turkish politician and journalist; 
b. 89; ed. Istanbul School. . , 

Fmr. mem. editorial staffs Tanin, Tasvtn Efkar, 
Terceman-i-hakikat and Hakikat; Prof, of Turkish 


Hassan, Selim, Bey, fh.x>.; Egyptian archaeologist; 
b. 87; ed. Higher Training Col1. Cairo, Ecole Pratique 
des Haute Etudes, Institut Catholique, Sorbonne, 
Paris, Univ. of Vienna. 
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Primary-school teacher 12-17; Secondary-school teach¬ 
er 17-19; Asst. Keeper of Cairo Museum 20-29; Asst. 
Prof, of Egyptology Cairo XJniv. at Giza Pyramids 
28-36; Sub-Dir. of Dept, of Antiquities and Dir. of 
Excavations for the Dept, at Giza and Sakkara 36-39. 
Pubis. (General) History of Egypt and Turkey 16, 
History of Europe from the Renaissance to the Present 
Day (2 vols.) 20, History of the Mamelukes 23, A Page 
from the History of Mohamed AH; (Egyptological Works) 
History of the Egyptian Religion 21, Hymnes Religieux 
du Moyen Empire 28, Le Poem dit de Pentaour et le 
Rapport Officiel sur la Bataille de Kadesh 29, Excava¬ 
tions at Giza (1st of 6 vols.) 32, Ancient Egypt (2 vols., 
in Arabic) 42, The Ancient Geographical Divisions of 
Egypt (in Arabic) 44, The Literature of the Ancient 
Egyptian (2 vols., in Arabic) 45. 

Ecole des Hautes Etudes, Poste Pyramide, Egypt. 

Hefnawy, Mahmoud Tewfik, m.a.; Egyptian agri¬ 
culturist; b. 94; ed. Egypt and Cambridge Univs. 
Technical Asst. Min. of Agriculture 17; Sub-Insp. 20; 
Lecturer in Botany Higher Agricultural School 24, 
Deputy Dir. Horticultural Section 26, Asst. Prof, of 
Botany 27, Principal 30, Dean Faculty of Agriculture 
35; Min. of Agriculture 39; Pres. Royal Entomological 
Soc. Cairo; mem. Royal Scientific Research Council 
Cairo; Adviser for the Middle East to the F.A.O. of the 
United Nations 46. 

Pubis. Rust Immunity in Vigna Sinensis, Manuring of 
Vegetables in Egypt , The Agricultural Possibilities of 
the Marini District, Analytical Key to the Flora of 
Egypt, Pyrethrum Cineraraefoliune in Egypt. 

22 Lazogli Street, Helwan, Egypt. 

Hekmat, All Asghar, Khan; Iranian politician and 
writer; ed, American High School and Univ. of Paris. 
Dir.-Gen. Education 28-30; Prof, of Persian Literature 
Tehran Univ. 31-; Acting Min. of Education Religious 
Foundations and Fine Arts 33-35; Min. of Education 
35-37, Interior 38-39, of Industries 41, of Public 
Health 42, of Justice 43; Min. without Portfolio 47; 
Pres, of Tehran Univ. 34-35; Pres. Iranian Acad. 38; 
head of cultural mission to India 44. 

Pubis. Shakespearean and Persian literary studies, 
including translations of Shakespeare's dramas. 

The University, Tehran, Iran. 

Heneitt, Sadik, Pasha; Egyptian financial expert. 
Permanent Under-Sec. of State Min. of Finance 24; 
Min. to Italy 26-29; Pres. Egyptian Mission to First 
World Economic Coni to Geneva 27; mem. Egyptian 
Economic Mission to Great Britain 35; Govt, Commr. 
Cairo and Alexandria Stock Exchanges 30, 37; Dir. 
Nat. Bank of Egypt; Man, Dir. Cairo Water Co.; 
Knight Grand Officer Nile. 

Rodalfarag, Cairo, Egypt. 

Herlitz, George, ph.d.; Palestinian archivist; b. 85; 
ed. Univs. of Berlin and Halle, 

Asst, at the Gen. Archives of German Jews in Berlin 
11-19; Dir. Zionist Central Archives 19-33; Dir. Zionist 
Central Archives (Palestine) 33-. 

Pubis. History of the Dukes of Meran 09, Jewish 
Lexicon (5 vols.) 27-30, Works of Zionism 33, German* 
Hebrew Dictionary 33. 

North Talpioth, Jerusalem, Palestine. 

Herzog, Isaac, m.a., dxitt. (London); British (Jew¬ 
ish) ecclesiastic; b. 88; ecf Leeds Univ., Sorbonne and 
Ecole des Langues Orientales, Paris. 
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Ordained Rabbi 10; Rabbi of Jewish Community Belfast 
(N. Ireland) 16; Chief Rabbi of I.F.S. 25; declined offers 
of Chief Rabbinate of Greece 32, and of Paris Orthodox 
J ewish Community 34, and of Rectorship of Rabbinical 
Seminary Chicago 24; Chief Rabbi of Palestine Dec. 
36-; Fellow Jewish Acad, of Arts, Science and Letters 
of America. 

Pubis. Main Institutions of Jewish Law (5 vols.) 36, 
Dibve I shah; contrib. to Journal for Comparative 
Legislation (London), Temple Law Quarterly (New 
York, Hibbert Journal (Oxford), Maimonides VHIth 
Century Memorial Volume (London), Juridical Review 
(Edinburgh), etc. 

Jerusalem, Palestine. 

Hit mi Issa, Mohamed Pasha; Egyptian politician; 
b. 79; ed. Cairo Law School. 

Appeal Court Judge 21; Governor province of Charbia 
22; Min. of Communications 25; of the Interior 25; of 
Wakfs 30; of Education 31-34; of Wakfs Dec. 37-April 
38; of Communications April-June 38; of Justice June 
40-July 41. 

Pubis. On the Contract of Sale 16. 

Rue El-Aziz Osman No. 10, Cairo, Egypt. 

Hitti, Philip Khuri, ph.d., b.a.; American orientalist; 
b. 86; ed. Amer. Univ. Beirut, Columbia Univ. 
Lecturer Oriental Dept. Columbia Univ. 15-19; Prof. 
Amer. University Beirut 19-26; Asst. Prof. Semitic 
Literature Princeton 26-29; Assoc. Prof. 29-36; Chair. 
Dept, of Oriental Languages 44; mem. American 
Oriental Society. 

Pubis. The Origins of the Islamic State 16, The Semitic 
Languages Spoken in Syria and Lebanon 22, The Syrians 
in America 24, Characteristics of Moslem Sects 24, 
Syria and the Syrians 26, An Arab-Syrian Gentleman 
and Warrior in the Period of the Crusades 29, The 
Origins of the Druze People and Religion 29, Kitab al 
I f tibar li- Usamah 30, History of the Arabs 37, The 
A rabs 43-44; many articles in the world Press. 

106 Fitz Randolph Road, Princeton, N.J., U.S.A. 

Homsy, Edmond; Syrian hanker; b. 01; ed. Lausanne 
(Switzerland) and Pembroke Coll. (Oxford). 

Min. of Finance 36; Del. to the Franco-Syrian Treaty 
Conf. in Paris 36; elected mem. of Pari, for Aleppo 
36; Min. of Finance 46-47; National Party. 

Aleppo, Syria. 

Hoof Sen, Palestinian banker. 

Gen. Man. of Anglo-Palestine Bank Ltd. Tel-Aviv; 
Chair, and Man. Dir. Gen. Mortgage Bank of Palestine 
Ltd.; Hon. Pres. Tel-Aviv and Jaffa Chamber of 
Commerce; Adviser on banking and finance to Jewish 
Agency. 

Anglo-Palestine Bank, Tel Aviv, Palestine. 

Horowitz, David; Palestinian economist; b. 99; ed. 
Lwow and Vienna. 

Economic adviser to the Palestine Bureau of the 
American Economic Cttee. for Palestine 20, to the 
Treasury of the Jewish Agency; mem. Standing Cttee. 
for Commerce and Industry of the Govt, of Palestine, 
Textile Advisory Board 32-35; Dir, Economic Dept. 
Jewish Agency for Palestine; Lecturer, High School for 
Law and Economics, Tel Aviv. 

Pubis. Economic Survey of Palestine (co-author) 38, 
Aspects of Economic Policy in Palestine 36, Jewish 
Colonisation in Palestine 37, Postwar Reconstruction 42, 
Report on the Joint Cttee. on Problems of Wage Adjust¬ 
ment (co-author) 42. 

9, Dov Hos Street, Tel Aviv, Palestine, 
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Hourani, Albert Habib, b.a.; British, publicist; b. 15; 
ed. Magdalen Coll. Oxford. 

Lecturer, American Univ. of Beirut, Lebanon 37-39; 
work on Arab Politics for Foreign Office Research 
Dept, and Office of Min. Resident, Cairo 39*45; Arab 
Office* Jerusalem and London 45*47- 
Pubis. Syria and Lebanon 46, Great Britain and the 
Arab World 46, Minorities in the Arab World 47. 

The Harrow, Midhurst, Sussex. 

How®, Sir Robert George, c.m.g.; Governor and 
C.-in-C. Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 47; b. 93; ed. Derby 
School, St. Catharine's Coll. Cambridge. 

Third Secretary Copenhagen 20; Second Secretary 20; 
Belgrade 22; Rio de Janeiro 24; First Secretary 26; 
Bucharest 26; Foreign Office 30; Acting Counsellor 36; 
Minister in Riga 40; Minister in Ethiopia 42-45. 
Government House, Khartoum, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 

Hosaitt El Dio, Ahmed, m.sc., ph.d., a.i.mech.e.. 
Dip. Mech. Engineering; Egyptian Government official; 
b. 05; ed. Egypt and ‘Univ. of Leeds. 

Engineer, Egyptian Govt. 25; Lecturer, Faculty of 
Engineering, Fouad I Univ., Cairo 32-36; Egyptian 
Min. of Educ.; Insp. Egyptian Educ. Office 36-44; Dir. 
Egyptian Educ. Bureau 45*- 

4 Chesterfield Gardens, Park Lane, London, W.i. 

Husain, Mohammad Abdul Khan; Afghan diplo¬ 
matist; b. 96; ed. Habibia Coll. Kabul. 

Dep. Sec. to Afghan Legation in Tehran; Dir. of Ciphers 
and Translations Foreign Office 22; Consulate-Gen. 
in Delhi 23; Min. to Italy 31; Del. to Disarmament Conf. 
32; Ambassador to U.S.S.R. 32-37; Min. of Public 
Works 37; Min. for Posts and Telegraphs 40; Afghan 
Min. to U.S.A. 41-. 

Afghan Legation, Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 

Husseini, Haj Amin El; Arab ecclesiastic and poli- 

Mufti of Jerusalem; Pres. Supreme Moslem Council; 
leader Arab Higher Cttee.; fied Jerusalem Oct. 37; in 
Lebanon 37-39, Baghdad 39-41; implicated in Rashid 
Ali revolt April 41; fled to Iran 41, to Berlin 41-45; in 
protective custody, France, as Nazi collaborator 45-46, 
escaped mysteriously to Egypt 46; under protection of 
King Farouk; Chair. Arab Higher Comm. 46-. 

Abdin Palace, Cairo, Egypt. 

Husseini, Jamal El; Palestinian (Arab) politician; b. 
93; ed. St. George's English School Jerusalem and 
American Univ. Beirut. 

Asst. Gov. Nablus District 19-20; Sec.-Gen. Palestine 
Arab Exec. 20-34; Founder and Chair. Palestine Arab 
party 35; mem. Arab Higher Cttee. 36; led Palestine 
Arab dels, to London 29-36, 37 and 39; Leader Palestine 
del. Pari. Congress Cairo 38; interned Rhodesia 41-45; 
Chair. Palestine Arab Higher Cttee. 45-. 

Manarat, Beirut, Lebanon. 

Husseini, Raja’i Said; Palestinian Arab; b, 12; ed. 
Beirut, Columbia, and London Univs. 

Asst. Treas. Govt, of Palestine 33-40; Asst. Chief Sec. 
Govt, of Palestine 40-45; xesgnd. 45; joined Arab 
Office 45-; Dir. Arab Office. 

Arab Office, Jerusalem, Palestine. 


IlSdit, Nedim Yeysel; Turkish diplomat; b, 01; ed. 
High School of Commerce, Istanbul; School of Political 
Sciences, Paris Univ. 

Third Sec. to Berlin 28; Second Sec. to Bern 31; Second 


and First Secs, to the Turkish Del. at the L.N. 34; Dir. 
of Section 1 of the First Dept, at the Foreign Min. 39; 
Counsellor of Legation and Asst. Dir.-Gen. of the First 
Dept. 40; Counsellor of Embassy 42; Chief of the Cabt. 
to the Foreign Min. 42; Chief of the Cabt. to the Prime 
Min. 42; Dir.-Gen. of the Press Dept. 44; Min. Plen. 44. 
Turkish Press Department (Basin ve Yayin Genel 
Mudurlugu), Ankara, Turkey. 

Sncedayi, Gevdef Kerim; Turkish politician and army 
officer; b. 93; ed. privately and War Acad. Turkey. 
Graduated from the War Coll. 13; as Lieut, entered the 
War Acad.; retd, from Army as Staff Major 27; fought 
on the Caucasian Front during World War I; partici¬ 
pated in the Turkish War of Independence; Insp. and 
Pres. People’s Party; mem. Admin. Cttee. People’s 
Party; Deputy for Sinop; Min. of Communications 
40-41; Acting Chair. Turkish Grand National Assembly; 
hon. mem. of many philanthropic instns.; Min. of 
Public Works; People’s Party. 

Pubis. Western Front in the Turkish War of Indepen¬ 
dence* Turkish Struggle for Independence. 

Bahcelievler 16 Sokak, No. 2, Ankara, Turkey. 

Indnt&i, Gen. Ismet; Turkish politician; b. 84; ed. 
Military and Staff Colls. 

Attached 2nd Army Edime 06; organised local patriotic 
society Party of Liberty and Progress; Gen. Staff 4th 
Army Erzincan 08; mem. expeditionary force against 
insurgents, Arabia 10; Major, Chief of Gen. Staff 
Yemen Army 12; Dir. 1st section Gen. Staff Istanbul 
Mar. 13; military adviser Turkish Del. Turko-Bulgarian 
peace negotiations Aug. 13; Lieut.-Col. 14; Dir. 1st 
section G.H.Q. Istanbul 14; Col., Chief of Gen. Staff 
2nd Army Eastern Thrace 15; Comm. 4th Army Corps, 
Russian front 16, 20th Army Corps 17, 3rd Army Corps 
Syria 17; Under-Sec. for War 18; joined Mustafa Kemal 
20; Deputy for Edime Nat. Assembly, Min. and Chief 
of Gen. Staff 20; comm. Western Front and victor 
Battles of Inonii 21; promoted Brig.-Gen. 21, Lieut.- 
Gen. 22, Gen. 26-27, retd.; Min. of Foreign Affairs 22; 
signed Treaty of Lausanne 23; fmr. Vice-Pres. Republi¬ 
can People’s Party, Leader 38-; Prime Min. 23-24 and 
25-37; Pres. Republic 38-; re-elected 39, 43 and 46. 
Ankara, Turkey. 

Iskandar, Afifa; Traqi artist and actress; b. 20; ed. 
privately. 

Performed in several Arabic films; starred in film Cairo - 
Baghdad , Egypt 46. 

c/o Malha El Jawahiri, Baghdad, ‘Iraq. 

Izzet, Gen. Aziz, Pasha; Egyptian politician and 
diplomatist. 

Head Min. of Foreign Affairs after War; Min. to Great 
Britain 24-28; Min. of Foreign Affairs in Tewfik Nessim 
Pasha Cabinet 35-36; fmr. mem. Council of Regents; 
retd, 

14 rue Izzet-pasha, Cairo, Egypt, 

J 

Jabr, Saleh; 'Iraqi politician; b. 96; ed. Baghdad Law 
School. 

Judge Civil Courts 26-30; Deputy 30-33; Min. of Educa¬ 
tion 33-34; Gov. of Karbala 35-36; Min. of Justice Oct. 

36- June 37; Dir.-Gen. of Customs and Excise Sept. 

37- 38; Min. of Education Dec. 38-Feb. 40, of Social 
Affairs Feb.-Mar. 40; Gov. of Basra July 40-ApL 41; 
Act. Min. of Foreign Affairs Oct. 41-Feb. 42; Min. of 
Interior 41-42 and 43s Min. of Finance 42-43; Prime 
Min, 47. 

Baghdad, Traq. 
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Jaffee, iiark 5 m.a., b.sc., ll.b.; British, company 
director and industrialist; b. 89; ed. Trinity Coll., 
Cambridge. 

Dir. and Gen. Man. Palestine Corpn.; Chair. Middle- 
East Mercantile Corpn. Ltd., “Kalha” Seaside Health 
Resort Ltd., I. Mandeblit Co. Ltd.; Dir. Palestine 
Hotels Ltd., Levant Bonded Warehouses Co. Ltd., 
Palestine Frutarom Co. Ltd. 

P.O. Box 764, Jerusalem, Palestine. 

JamalS, Mohammed Fadin'!, ph.d.; Traqi diplomat; 
b. 03; ed. Baghdad American TJniv. of Beirut, Univs. 
of Chicago and Columbia. 

Supervisor-Gen., Dir.-Gen., and Insp.-Gen. of Educa¬ 
tion and Public Instruction 32-43; apptd. Dir.-Gen. for 
Foreign Affairs 45; Min. of Foreign Affairs 46; Rep. 
United Nations Conf. for Int. Org. 45; Chair. Traqi Del. 
to the First Special Session General Assembly, New 
York 47. 

Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Baghdad, ‘Iraq. 

dafar, Dhya Ul-Deen, ph.d., b.sc., hon.a.m.i.mech.e., 
a.m.i.p.; ‘Iraqi industrialist; b. 11; ed. Univ. of Birming¬ 
ham (England). 

Asst. Mech. Engineer Iraqi State Railways 37; Mech. 
Engineer 41; Dir.-Gen. Engineering Supply 43; Deputy 
for Baghdad Division 47-; Min. of Communications and 
Works 47-; Independent. 

Pubis. Many articles in Engineering. 

Badawi Street, Baghdad, ‘Iraq. 

dafar Hamandi; ‘Iraqi jurist and politician; b. 94; ed. 
Baghdad Law Coll. 

Various posts Civil and Sharia Courts; Dir. Legal 
Min. of Interior 28; Judge Civil Courts 29; Qu’aim- 
maquam several Kadha’as 34; Admin. Insp. of Basra 
35; Acting Mutasarrif of Kut Liwa 36; Mutasarrif of 
Kut and Hillah Liwas 36; Min. of Education June 37; 
Dir.-Gen. of Tribal Affairs Min. of Interior 38; Muta¬ 
sarrif of Muntafig, Karbala and Dulaim Liwas 39-40; 
Min. of Social Affairs June 41; Acting Min. of Justice 
41; Mutasarrif of Baghdad 42; Lawyer 42; mem. of 
Pari. 44. 

Baghdad, ‘Iraq. 

Jamil, Abdul, Khan; Afghan administrator; b. 98. 
Supervisor of Commissariat Southern Province 20; 
Civil Sub-Divisional Officer 22-26 and Civil Divisional 
Officer Nuristan (Eastern Province) 27; Acting Superin¬ 
tendent of Police Kabul 30 and Superintendent 31; 
Acting Governor of Kabul Central Province 32 and of 
Mazar-Sharif (Turkestan) 33-34; recalled; retd, 
c/o The Department of the Interior, Kabul, Afghanis¬ 
tan. 

durdak, Angela N. ML; Lebanese sociologist and psy¬ 
chologist; b. 15; ed. American Univ. of Beirut and 
School of Advanced Int. Studies, Geneva. 

Sec. to Registrar and Dean Beirut Univ. 38-43; Instr. 
in Sociology and Psychology, American Univ. of Beirut; 
Attachd to Lebanese Legation Washington 45-; Sec.- 
Gen. Lebanon Del. to the United Nations Conf. for 
Int. Org. 45; Rapporteur Sub-Comm. on Status of 
Women 46. 

c/o Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Beirut, Lebanon. 

K 

Kabir, Ibrahim Saleh al; ‘Iraqi financial expert; b. 85; 
«d, Baghdad Law Coll. 

Asst. Accountant Gen. 21-27; sent on mission to Istan¬ 
bul and Geneva for determination of Traq share of 
Ottoman debts 24; Accountant-Gen. 27-34; assisted in 
successful issue of ‘Iraq currency 31; seconded to Rail¬ 


ways 34-36; Accountant-Gen. 36-37; Dir.-Gen. of 
Finance 37-; Vice-Chair. Rafidain Bank 41; mem. 
Traqi del. to Financial Conf. Cairo 44, Bretton Woods 
44; organised floating of first national loan in Traq 45; 
negotiated Anglo-Iraqi financial agreement Aug. 47. 
Department of Finance, Baghdad, Traq. , 

Kadry, sir Taftsln; Rafidain Order Class III, k.c.v.o., 
o.b.e.; Traqi diplomat; b. 94; ed. Istanbul Military 
Coll. 

A.D.C. to King Faisal I 21-31; Master of Ceremonies 
Royal Palace 31-36; Counsellor Legation Tehran 36-38; 
Consul-Gen. Bombay 38-39; Dir. of Ceremonies Min. of 
Foreign Affairs 39; Consul-Gen. Beirut 39-44; ‘Iraqi 
Min. to Syria and Lebanon 44, to Persia 45; Actg. 
Dir. Gen. Min. of Foreign Affairs; Min. to France 46-. 
Legation dTrak, 10 Place des Etats-Unis, Paris i6e, 
France. 

Kahil, Amin Ibrahim; b.sc. (hons.) Bristol; Egyptian 
educationist; b. 94; ed. Egypt and England. 

Teacher of Science, Lecturer in Chemistry, Faculty of 
Science Cairo; Headmaster Secondary School; Chief 
Science Insp. Min. of Education Egypt; Provincial 
Controller of Education; Rector People’s Univ. Cairo. 
Pubis. Outlines of Modern Chemistry (2 vols.) 25, Out¬ 
lines of Modern Chemistry , Vol. Ill 29, Outlines of 
Modern Physics (4 vols.) 35, Science in War 42, Fire 
and Light throughout the Ages 43, Science in Life 47-. 
Cairo, Egypt. 

Kalian, Behnam, Mgr.; ‘Iraqi ecclesiastic; b. 83; ed. 
Propaganda Coll. Rome. 

Ordained priest 08; apptd. Father Superior Monastery 
of St. Behnam; Consecrated Bishop 22; Vicar of the 
Patriarch in Damascus, Beirut, Egypt; elected Arch¬ 
bishop of Baghdad 47-. 

The Archbishopric, Baghdad, Traq. 

Kalkstein, M. Mahler, b.a.; Palestinian composer; 
ed. American Univ. of Beirut and Paris. 

Teacher, Tel Aviv Conservatory of Music 36-45; Music 
Teacher, Training Coll. 44-46; Artistic Man. of Parnas¬ 
sus Ltd. 43-46; mem. Board of Dirs. Authors’ and Com¬ 
posers’ Asscn.; Gen. Sec. Palestine Philharmonic 
Orchestra. 

Pubis. Folk Symphony; and many compositions since 
37 * 

7, Stand Street, Tel Aviv, Palestine. 

Kaltlgai, Isaac, M.SC.; Palestinian chemist and 
teacher; b. 88; ed. Univ. of Vladimir (Kieff, Russia), 
Univ. of Pittsburgh, U.S.A. 

Teacher, Jerusalem-Hebrew School 13-20; Professional 
Courses 24-25; Master of Chemistry, Hebrew Secondary 
School, Haifa 25; Lecturer, Hebrew Technical Coll., 
Haifa; Assoc. Prof., Hebrew Technical Coll., Haifa 37; 
Head Technological Dept. 44; Head Dept, of Chemical 
Engineering 45; Assoc. Prof, of Gen. and Organic 
Chemistry, Hebrew Technical Coll. 45-; Jewish Labour 
Party. 

Pubis. Two Theses 13-22, History of Chemistry (Hebrew) 
35, Lessons in Chemistry , Vols. I and II (Hebrew) 36; 
Organic Reagents (Hebrew) 37, Textbook of Organic 
Chemistry (Hebrew) 42. 

Hebrew Technical College, Haifa, Palestine. 

Kamel, Mourad, Bey, ix.d.; Egyptian lawyer and 
diplomat; b. 77; ed. Lidge State Univ. 

Judge Native Courts 12-22; Dir. Mixed Jurisdiction 
Dept, of Min. of Justice 22-24; Consul in Paris and 
Antwerp 24-26; Sec, Rome Legation 26-27 and Paris 
27-30; Charg6 d'Affaires The Hague 30-33; Counsellor 
at the Court of Appeal Cairo. 
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Pubis. Apergu sur V Egypt# Economique, Politique et 
Sociale 26, L’Egypte Cotonniere 26, L’Avenir Economique 
de VEgypte 27, VAssistance Publique et Privde en 
Egypte 29, La Condition des Etrangers en Egypte 30, 
U Egypte de Fouad lev 33. 

39 r*ie Moustafa Pasha Fahmy, Cairo-Helwan, Egypt. 

Kamel-Moursy, Mohamed, Pasha, Dr.; Egyptian 
lawyer and politician; b. 89; ed. Egypt and the Doc¬ 
torates Sciences Juridiques de la Facultd de Dijon; 
Awarded Order of the Nile 25, Officer of Public In¬ 
struction 28, Comm. Order of the Crown of Italy 31, 
Grand Officer National Order of the Legion of Honour 
35 - 

Advocat 14; Dir. Admin. Service of the Wakfs 19; 
Prof. School of Law 20; Sec. Egyptian Legation in 
London 23; Prof, of Civil Law, Faculty of Law Univ. 
of Fouad ler; Vice-Principal Faculty of Law 27; 
Principal Faculty of Law 28; Counsellor Court of Cas¬ 
sation 40, Vice-Pres. 45; Min. of Justice 46; Senator 
46; Pres, of the Council 46; Sec.-Gen. de la Socidtd 
Fouad ler d'Economie, Politique de Statistique et de 
Legislation; Dir. L’Egypte Contemporaine. 

Pubis. Etendue du droit de Propriitd Foncieve en Egypte 
(French) 14, Introduction & Vdtude de Droit 23, Traitd 
de Droit pdnal, partie general (2nd edn.) 23, Preemption 
et droit de retrait d'Indivision (2nd edn’) 36, Suretis 
Personelles et Reelles (2nd edn.) 36, Publicity des Trans¬ 
actions immobilizes 39, Prescription 42, Les Biens (3rd 
edn.) 43, Proprietd et Droit Rdels (3rd edn.). Droit 
Pdnal (2nd edn.) 43; and various articles in judicial 
reviews. 

5, rue El-Aziz Osman, Zamalek, Cairo, Egypt. 

Kaplan, Eliezer; Palestinian administrator and 
industrial expert; b. 91; ed. religious school, Minsk, and 
Moscow High School and Technical Coll. 
Settled in Palestine 33; mem. Board of Dirs., Jewish 
Colonial Trust, Anglo-Palestine Bank, Palestine Land 
Development Co., and many other economic enterprises 
sponsored by Jewish Agency Exec, and Admin. Council; 
Head of Financial and Admin. Dept, of Jewish Agency 
33 -- 

nb Abarbanel Street, Rehavia, Jerusalem, Palestine. 

Kapiansky, Solomon; Palestinian engineer; b. 84; ed. 
Technical Coll. Vienna. 

Head of the Colonisation Dept, of the Jewish Nat. 
Fund 13-19; Dir. Finance and Economic Cttee. Zionist 
World Organisation 21-24; mem. Palestine Zionist 
Exec. Jerusalem 24-27; mem. Exec. Cttee. Jewish 
Agency in London 29-31; Dir. Hebrew Technical Coll., 
Haifa 32-; mem. Exec. Socialist and Labour Internation 
17-44. 

Pubis. Articles on the problems of Jewish colonisation 
in Palestine, particularly those connected with agri¬ 
cultural settlement, co-operative movement and the 
economic capacity of the country, as well as on political 
problems of Palestine. 

Hebrew Technical College, Haifa, Palestine. 

Kashif Al-Ghita, Ahmed Abdul Rasoul, b.com.; 
"Iraqi diplomat and economist; b. 20; ed. Najef (Traq), 
and TJnivs. of Edinburgh and Cambridge* 

Apptd. Chief of Credit Dept, in Rafidain Bank, Bagh¬ 
dad; apptd. Technical Adviser to the Dept, of Labour 
in the Min. of Social Affairs, Baghdad; Asst, to Dir. of 
Economics Dept., Min, of Foreign Affairs; entered 
Diplomatic Service; Commercial Attach^, Royal Traqi 
Embassy, London. 

22 Queen's Gate, London, S.W.7. 


Kasir, „ Daoud, ph.d.; 'Iraqi educationist; b. 92; ed. 
American Univ. of Beirut and Columbia Univ. New 
York U.S.A. 

Prof, of Mathematics 29-; Dir. Engineering School 
Baghdad 35; Prof, and Acting Dean Engineering Coll. 
44; Dean Engineering Coll. 46-. 

Pubis. The Algebra of Omar Khayyam 29. 

Engineering College, Baghdad, 'Iraq. 

Kawi, Ahmed Abdul, Pasha; Egyptian engineer; b. 
89; ed. School of Engineering. 

Fmr. mem. staff Wakfs Admin.; Dir. Technical Office 
Mm. of Public Works 25-28; fmr. Resident Engineer 
Asswan Dam; Insp. of Irrigation; Resident Engineer 
Gebel Aulia Reservoir Construction, Sudan 32-37; 
Insp.-Gen. Egyptian Irrigation Service in Sudan 37-39; 
Min. of Public Works 39-June 40 and Nov. 40-Feb. 42; 
Senator. 

17 Ramsis Street, Heliopolis, Cairo, Egypt. 

Kazemi, Bagher; Iranian diplomat and politician; 
b. 91; ed. Univ. of Tehran and American Univ. 
Washington. 

Min. of Communications 31; Min. to Iraq 32-36; Min. 
of Foreign Affairs and Head of Iranian Del. to League 
of Nations; Ambassador to Afghanistan and Turkey; 
Min. to Sweden, Norway, and Denmark; Rep. General 
Assembly, London 46. 

c/o Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Tehran, Iran. 

Ke$ici, Sevket Fuad; Turkish diplomat; b. 93; ed* 
French Coll., Istanbul, and Lausanne Univ. 
Vice-Consul, Rome and Budapest 24-26; Consul, 
Geneva, and Rep. to League of Nations 29; Min. in 
Copenhagen and Oslo 39, Lisbon 41, Budapest 43; Rep. 
General Assembly, London 46. 
c/o Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Ankara, Turkey. 

Keiyali, Abdul Rahman, m.d.; Syrian physician; b. 
87; ed. American Univ. of Beirut. 

Graduated as Doctor of Medicine 17; apptd. Military 
physician 17; elected mem. Assembly for the Syrian 
Organic Constitution 28; Min. of Justice and Education 
36-39; Min. of Justice and Public Works 43-45; mem. 
Arabic Acad. 45; mem. Admin. Cttee. for filature and 
tissage, Syrian Company; National Party. 

Publ. Our Struggle 46. 

Damascus, Syria. 

Khadduri, Majid, b.a., ph.d,; Traqi educationist and 
writer; b. 09; ed. American Univ, of Beirut; Univ. of 
Chicago. 

Sec.-Treas. Baghdad P.E.N. Club; mem. American 
Soc. of Int. Law; Traqi Del. to the 14th Conf. of the 
P.E.N. Club in Buenos Aires 36; Adviser to the ‘Iraq 
Delegation at the San Francisco Conf. 45; Visiting 
Lecturer in Near-Eastern history at Indiana Univ. 
47-; Prof. Modern Middle-Eastern history at the Higher 
Teachers' Coll., Baghdad, Traq. 

Pubis. The Liberation of ‘Iraq from the Mandate (in 
Arabic) 35, The Law of War and Peace in Islam (London) 
41, The Government of ‘Iraq (Baghdad) 44, The System 
of Government in ‘Iraq (in Arabic), Baghdad 46. 
Higher Teachers' College, Baghdad, Traq. 

Khalil* Mohammed, Bey, m.d., ph.d., m.r.c.p. 
d.p.h., d.t.m. and h.; Egyptian parasitologist; b. 95; 
ed. Cairo, England and Belgium. 

Clinical Asst. Kasr-el-Aini Hospital 18, later House 
Surgeon; sent by Egyptian Govt, to study at London 
School of Tropical Medicine 20; Suh-Dir. Parasitic 
Diseases Research Dept, of Public Health Laboratories 
22-25; Lecturer in Parasitology Cairo School of Medl- 
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cine 24-25; External Prof, of Veterinary Parasitology 
Cairo School of Veterinary Medicine 24-; Prof, of 
Parasitology Cairo Faculty of Medicine 25-; mem. 
Medical Research Cttee. for investigation of Ankylo¬ 
stomiasis in Cornish mines 20, Colonial Office Filariasis 
expedition W. Indies 22; Min. of Agriculture Aug. 37- 
Jan. 38; mem. of Senate. 

Pubis. The Bibliography of Schistosomiasis (Bilharzi- 
osis) 31, The Specific Treatment of Human Schistosomi¬ 
asis (Bilharziosis ) 31, Dermal Leishmaniasis, a Study 
of an Endemic Focus in Egypt 34. 

The Senate, Cairo, Egypt. 

Khan Ghazi, H.R.H. Sardar Shah Mahmud, Almar-e 
A'ala, Sardar e-Ala; Afghan politician and army officer; 
b. 90; ed. India and Habibia Coll. Kabul. 

3rd Bodyguard Officer of late H.M. Amir Habibullah 
Khan 08; 1st Bodyguard Officer 16; Commandant of a 
Front Line in 3rd Afghan War 19; Gov.-Gen. Southern 
Provinces 21; Gov.-Gen. Northern Province 24; Gov.- 
General Eastern Provinces 28; Commd.-in-Chief Afghan 
Forces 29; War Min. and Commd.-in-Chief 30; Prime 
Min. 46-. 

Kabul, Afghanistan. 

Khayatt, Hanna Behnam; ‘Iraqi civil servant; b. 
84; ed. French Coll. Beirut and Istanbul and Paris 
Univs. 

Mem. Brussels Medical and Surgical Society; Min. of 
Public Health 21-22; Dir.-Gen. of Public Health 22-31; 
Dir.-Gen. of Foreign Affairs 31-33; Insp.-Gen. of Health 
Services 33; Prof, of Forensic Medicine Baghdad 
Faculties of Medicine and Law 25-39; Dir. Royal 
Hospital and Dean Royal Coll, of Medicine 34-; Insp.- 
Gen. Health Services Baghdad 37; Prof. ‘Iraq Medical 
Coll. Baghdad. 

Royal Hospital, Baghdad, ‘Iraq. 

Khouri, Victor, ll.d. and Diplome de 1 'Ecole des 
Hautes Etudes Sociales; Lebanese lawyer and diplo¬ 
matist; b. 02; ed. Lebanon and France. 

Counsellor to the Lebanese Legation in London 44; 
Del. to the Preparatory Commission of U.N.O. 45; Del. 
to the First Session of the General Assembly of U.N.O. 
45; Del. to the Cttee. of Refugees and Displaced Persons 
London 46; Del. to the Second Part of the First Session 
of the General Assembly New York 46; Min. to the 
United Kingdom 47; Del. to the Second Session of the 
General Assembly 47. 

Pubis. L’ Evolution du Mandat “A” 26, and several 
articles in newspapers, etc. 

Lebanese Legation, Cowley Street, Westminster, 
London, W.i. 

Kirkbride, Sir Alec Seath, Kt., c.m.g., o.b.e., m.c.; 
British colonial servant; b. 97; ed. privately. 

Military Service 16-21; British Rep. Es Salt 21-22; 
Junior Asst. Sec. Palestine Govt. 21-26, Asst. Sec. 26-27; 
Asst. British Resident Transjordan 27-37; District 
Commr. Galilee 37-39; British Resident Transjordan 
39-46; H.M. Envoy Extra, and Min. Plen. to Trans¬ 
jordan* 

The British Legation, Amman, Transjordan. 

Kotiprtilti, Zade Fuat, Bey, PH.n.h.c. (Heidelberg 
Univ.); Turkish literary historian and politician; b. 90; 
ed. Istanbul Univ. 

Prof. Istanbul Univ. since 13; Turkish Literary Histor¬ 
ian; Pres. Turkish Inst.; Deputy 35-; 

Pubis, Early Mystics in Turkish Literature 19, History 
of Turkish Literature 28, The Influence of Byzantine 
Institutions on Turkish 31. 

Akbujik 11, Istanbul, Turkey, 


Kouatli, Shoukri EI-; President of the Republic 
of Syria 43-; ed. Istanbul. 

Mem. of King Faisal's Syrian Govt. 20-22; exiled in 
Egypt 28-30. 

Presidency, Damascus, Syria. 

Kurdogiu, Faik; Turkish politician; b. 94; ed. Istanbul 
and Brussels Univs. 

Deputy for Magniska; fmr. Under-Sec. of State for 
Economy; leader Turkish mission to conduct commer¬ 
cial negotiations with U.K. 38; fmr. Min. of Agri¬ 
culture; Deputy in Pari. 38-. 

Pubis. La Turquie Economique 28, La Turquie vous 
offre le marchd qui'l vous faut 30, Turkish Tobacco 31. 

11 Tuna Caddesi, Ankara, Turkey. 


L 

Levi, I sac, LL.D.; French lawyer and administrator; 
b. 78; ed. Univ. of Naples and Inst, of Oriental lan¬ 
guages. 

Practised law 00-03; Oriental Sec. Italian Consulate 
Cairo 15-24; Insp. and later Dir.-Gen. Statistical Dept. 
Egypt 15-18; Lecturer of Economics Egyptian Faculty 
of Law 24; Sec.-Gen. Federation Egyptian Industry; 
Sec. Fouad I Society of Political Economy. 

Pubis. Contributions to L’Egypte Contemporaine and 
L'Egypte Industrielle, and various reviews. 

P.O. Box 251, Rue Kasr el-Nil, Cairo, Egypt. 

Lewa, Bbrahim AtaSIah, Pasha; Egyptian officer. 
A.D.C. to King of Egypt; Chief of Staff Aug. 40. 
Ministry of War, Cairo, Egypt. 

Locker, Berl; Polish journalist and politician; h. 87; 
ed. Univ. of Czemouitz. 

Ed. Yiddtsher Arbeter 11-14; Gen. Sec. World Zionist 
Socialist Union 16-18; mem. Zionist Gen. Council 23-31; 
mem. Executive Jewish Agency for Palestine 31-; mem. 
Executive Gen. Federation Jewish Labour in Palestine 
36-; Palestine Labour Party. 

Pubis. Palestine and the Jewish Future 42, A Stiff¬ 
necked People, Palestine in Jewish History 46. 

77 Great Russell Street, London, W.C.i. 

Lokman, Mohamed All Ibrahim; Arab judicial official 
and journalist; b. 98; ed. Aden and India. 
Headmaster Govt. School Aden 24-28; Man. A. Besse 
(British Somaliland Branches) 32-34; Man. Clayton 
Ghaleb and Co. Ltd. 18-19; Man. English Pharmacy 
21-22; Pres. Arab Reform Club 30-35, and other Socie¬ 
ties (Mukhattan Abi Attayeib Elmutanabbi); Pres. 
Poor Boys' Asscn.; Pleader of the Supreme Court 
Aden Colony; Ed. Fatat-ul-Jezirah 40-. 

Pubis. Springs of European Progress 33, The British 
Nation 40, Saeed 40, Ardh Adhhaher 45, Kamla Devi 47. 
Esplanade Road, Aden Camp, Aden. 


m 

Mackay, Donald Reid, a.c.a.; British company 
director; b. 03; ed. Sedbergh. 

Vice-Chairman of Imperial Chemical Industries (Egypt) 

S.A. 

21, Sharia Shatt El Bahr, Zamalek, Cairo, Egypt. 

Madwar, Mohamed Reda, Bey, b.sc-, fh.d., f.r.a.s., 
f.r.s.e.; Egyptian educationist; b, 93; ed. Univ. of 
Edinburgh. 
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Asst. Civil Engineer with Leslie and Reid Edinburgh 
17; Scientific Asst. Royal Aircraft Estab. 17-18; Irri¬ 
gation Engineer 19-22; Scientific Asst. Physical Dept. 
Cairo; Dir. Royal Observatory Helwan 34; Delegated 
Prof^of Astronomy IJniv. Fouad I. 

Pubis. Many astronomical articles in the Helwan 
Observatory Bulletin and in the Mathematical and 
Physical Society Bulletin. 

The Royal Observatory, Helwan, Egypt. 

Magnes, Judah Leon; American educationist; b. 77; 
ed. Oakland (Calif.), Cincinnati (Ohio), Berlin and 
Heidelberg Univs. 

Pres. Hebrew University, Jerusalem. 

Hebrew University, Jerusalem, Palestine. 

Maher, Aly, Pasha ; Egyptian jurist and politician; 
b. 83. 

Barrister 02, Judge 07; mem. Wafd-el-Misri 19; mem. 
Egyptian Del. to negotiate with Lord Milner 20; 
Dean Law Faculty and Prof, of Public Int. Law 23; 
Deputy 24; Under-Sec. of State for Education 24; 
Min. of Education 25-26, of Finance 28-29, of Justice 
30-32; Senator 30-32; Chief of Royal Cabinet 35 and 
37; Prime Min. and Min. of Interior and Foreign Affairs 
36; Senator 36 and 39; mem. Egyptian Del. to Palestine 
Conf. London 39; Dir. Nat. Bank of Egypt and Credit 
Foncier Egyptien; mem. Societd de Bienfaisance Musul- 
mane; Prime Min. 39, Prime Min. and Min. of Foreign 
Affairs and Interior Aug. 39-June 40; mem. Board 
Fouad I Univ.; Leader, The Egyptian Front Movement 
46-; mem. of Senate. 

Publ. Public International Law (treatise in Arabic) 23- 
24. 

Zamalek, Cairo, Egypt. 

Mahmud, Hamed, m.b., ch.b.; Egyptian surgeon and 
politician; b. 87; ed. Cairo, Ripon Grammar School and 
Edinburgh Univ. 

Demonstrator in Anatomy Univ. and Surgeons’ Hall 
Edinburgh 13-14; House Surgeon Edinburgh Royal 
Infirmary April-Sept. 14; Surgeon Fort Mahon Military 
Hospital France 14-16; Private Sec. to Saad Zagloul 
Pasha 19-27; M.P. for Tukh 24-28, 30 and 36-; Chargd 
d’Affaires London 30; Pari. Under-Sec. for Public 
Health 36-37, Min. of Public Health 38-39; mem.Saadist 
Party. 

Tukh, Egypt. 

Majid, Abdul, a.b., m.a., pii.d., f.r.a.s.; Afghan 
educationist; b. 14; ed. Afghanistan and U.S.A. 

Dir. Inst, of Bacteriology and Hygiene Kabul 40-47; 
Prof, of Bacteriology 40-47; Apptd. Rector of the 
Kabul Univ. 46; Leader of the Afghan Del. in Asian 
Relation Conf.; Permanent Min. of the Asian organisa¬ 
tion. 

Pubis. The Chemical and Immunological Activities of 
certain Antigenic Components of Typhoid Bacillus , 
Kabul University, Kabul, Afghanistan. 

Majid, Abdul, aj.aa.; Afghan banker and economist; 
b. 96; ed. State schools. 

Pres. Bank Mill! Afghan 30-; Min. Nat. Economy 38s 
Pres. Afghanistan Bank 39-. 

Bank Milli Afghan, Avecina Avenue, Kabul, Afghanis¬ 
tan. 

t Malik, Charles, ph.d.; Lebanese educationist and 
diplomat; b. 06; ed. American Univ. of Beirut, and 
Harvard Univ. 

Associated with Rockefeller Foundation in Egypt 30- 
32; Asst. Prof, of Philosophy, Harvard 36-37; Prof, of 
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Philosophy and Head of Dept. American Univ. of 
Beirut 37 - 45 ; Lebanese Min. to the U.S.A.; Rep. 
United Nations Conf. for Int. Org. 45; Economic and 
Social Council 46-; General Assembly New York 46; 
First Special Session General Assembly 47; Rapporteur 
Cttee. on Human Rights 47; Pres. U.N. Economic and 
Social Council 48. 

Lebanese Embassy, Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 

Mansour, Albert, ix.d.; Egyptian diplomatist; b. 01; 
ed. Egypt. r 

Joined Egyptian foreign service 28; Sec. Liverpool 
Consulate 28; Vice-Consul, Liverpool 30; Consul, Mar¬ 
seilles 36; Consul-Gen., Addis Ababa (Ethiopia) 39; 
transferred to 2nd Sec., Min. of Foreign Affairs, Cairo; 
Asst. Dir.-Gen. Passport and Nationality Dept., Egypt 
40; Counsellor, Egyptian Embassy, London 48. 
Egyptian Embassy, 75 South Audley Street, London, 
W.i. 

Maragheh, Mohammad Seyed; Iranian diplomatist; 
b. 81; ed. Iran, Russia and Switzerland. 

Entered Min. of Foreign Affairs Tehran 03; Chief 
Interpreter and Sec. Consulate-Gen. Istanbul 11; 
various positions Consulates-Gens. Tiflis and Baku 12- 
17; Consul Baku 18, Consul-Gen. and Diplomatic Rep. 
in Soviet Azerbaijan 22-25; Counsellor to Embassy 
Istanbul 26; Chargd d’Affaires Ankara 30; Dir. Russian 
Dept. Min. of Foreign Affairs Tehran 31; Gov.-Gen. 
Azerbaijan (West) Province 31; Dir. Eastern Dept. 
Min. of Foreign Affairs Tehran 33; Counsellor (rank of 
Min.) Embassy Moscow 35, Chargd d’Affaires 35; Min. 
to Italy 36-38; Ambassador to U.S.S.R. 38-42; Min. of 
Foreign Affairs 42-44; Prime Min. 44, resgnd.; Pres. 
Iranian Soc. for Cultural Relations with the U.S.S.R. 
Tehran, Iran. 

Mardam, Khalil, Bey; Syrian administrator; b. 95; 

- ed. privately and Univ. Coll. London. 

Chief Asst, to the Chamber of Gen. Governor of Syria 
18-20; Asst. Dir. Chamber of Min. Council; Chief Ed. 
Arabic Review (Arrabitah Aladabiah) in Damascus 21; 
elected as a mem. in the Arab Acad, in Damascus 25; 
Prof, of Arabic Literature in Elrniah Coll. Damascus 
29-38; Chief Ed. of Arabic Review (Thaquafah) Damas¬ 
cus 33; elected as Gen. Sec. Arab Acad. Damascus 41; 
Min. of Public Education Syria 42; re-elected as Gen. 
Sec. Arab Acad. 

Pubis. Shuraa A sham 25, A'lmatul Adah Elaraby 30-39. 
The Arab Academy, Damascus, Syria. 

Massignon, Louis, litt.d.; French historian and 
orientalist; b. 83. 

Prof. Coll, de France; Gen. Sec. Inst, des Etudes 
Islamxques at Sorbonne; mem. Russian Acad, of 
Sciences, Royal Acads. Copenhagen, Teheran, Amster¬ 
dam, Brussels, Kabul, and Cairo, Acad, of Damascus, 
and Royal Asiatic Societies London and Batavia; 
Editor Revue des Etudes Islamiques and Annuaire du 
Monde Musulman. 

Pubis. Le Maroc d'aprzs Lion VAfricain 06, Mission en 
Mesopotamie 10-12, La passion d*al Hallaj, martyr 
mystique de VIslam 22, Les corporations marocaines 25, 
Expirience mystique et stylisation litteraire 27, Recu&U 
de Textes 29, La pn ire d*Abraham sur Sodome 29, Le 
Dim an d*al Hallaj 31, Salman Pah 34, Explication du 
plan de Koufa 35, Uhlgive d'Ismael 35, Diegnostische 
Kult der Fatima 38, La Mubahala 43. 

21 rue Monsieur, Paris France. 

MayalSr Robert Cecil, c.m.g,, d.s.o., m.c. and Bar, 
3*;d-Class Order of the Nile, King's Jubilee Medal 35, 
Coronation Medal 37, m.a. (Cantab); British Govern- 
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ment official; b. 93; ed. St. Lawrence Coll. Ramsgate, 
and Sidney Sussex Coll. Cambridge. 

Served First World War 14-20; Asst. District Com¬ 
missioner Sudan Govt. 20; Dep. Gov. Kordofan Pro¬ 
vince 31-33; Asst. Civil Sec. 33-34; Dep. Civil Sec. 34-36; 
Gov. Gezira Province 36-40; Sudan Agent in London 
41-. 

Woodland Comer, Roundwood Park, Harpenden, 
Herts; and Sudan Government Agency in London, 
Wellington House, Buckingham Gate, London, S.W.i. 

Melkon, debran; 'Iraqi journalist; b. 88; ed. Turkey. 
Came to ‘Iraq as a Customs Official 17; Proprietor and 
Chief Ed. Al-Akhbar', Chief Ed. Al Shaab. 

Al-Akhbar, P.O.B. 86, Baghdad, ‘Iraq. 

Menemencioglu, Human; Turkish diplomat; b. 92; ed. 
Etudes juridiques superieures en Suisse. 

Sec. Min. of Foreign Affairs; Deputy to the Grand 
Nat. Assembly; Min. of Foreign Affairs; Ambassador 
to Paris. 

17 rue Berton, Paris i6e, France. 

Mirza, Mohamad; Afghan politician; b. 85. 

Envoy Extraordinary in Central Asia; Ambassador to 
U.S.S.R. 20-21; Chief of Afghan Trading Co. in Europe 
and America; Asst. Min. of Commerce 24; First Asst. 
Foreign Min. 25; Min. to U.S.S.R. 26; Asst. Foreign Min. 
27; Min. of Commerce and Acting Min. of Finance 33; 
Min. of State 47 . 

Nowabad, Kabul, Afghanistan. 

Mofakham, demshid, D.SC.; Iranian educationist; b. 
11; ed. Univ. of Lausanne (Switzerland). 

Dep. Dir. Technical Coll., Tehran; Dir. Superior Tech¬ 
nical Inst., Tehran; Dir.-Gen. (Technical) Min. of 
Commerce and Industry, Iran. 

37 Avenue Lalezar Now, Tehran, Iran. 

Moghaddam, Mohammed All; Iranian diplomatist. 
Fmrly. mem. Staff Min. of Foreign Affairs; served 
Russia, Sweden, London; Min. accred. to Balkan 
States; fmr. Dir.-Gen. of a Dept, at Min. of Foreign 
Affairs. 

c/o Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Tehran, Iran. 

Mohamad Hussain; Afghan politician; b. 94; ed. 
privately. 

Revenue Dir. Northern Province 19-21; Dir. Accounts 
Office 22-24; Chief of Revenue Office and Officiating 
Governor Eastern Province 25-27; First Asst. Min. of 
Finance 29, retd. 

Guzer Hazret, Kabul, Afghanistan. 

Mohammad Akhbar, Khan Sardar; Afghan politician; 
b. 79; ed. Habibiya Coll. Kabul. 

Colonel in the Afghan Army 01-19; served in Personal 
Guard of H.M. Amir HabibuHah Khan; Min. of Health 
29; Min. to Italy 35-36; Personal A.D.C. to the King, 
retd. 

Kabul, Afghanistan. 

Mohammad Zahir, Shah ; H.R.H. King of Afghanistan; 
b. 14; ed. Habibia Coll., Istiqlal Coll., Lyc6e Jeanson, 
Paris, Coll, de Salley, Montpellier, Infantry Officers’ 
Coll., Kabul. 

Became Crown Prince after expulsion of Bach-e-Saga 
and assumption of the throne by his father Mohammed 
Nadir, Shah; married his cousin, a daughter of Sirdar 
Ahmed Shah Khan Nov. 3*1 Min. of War and ad interim 
of Education 32; succeeded to the throne after%ssassina- 
tion of his father Nov. 33. 

The Royal Palace, Kabul, Afghanistan. 
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Mohammed Reza, Shah, H.I.M. Pahlavi, Shah in 
Shah of Iran; b. 19. 

Succeeded to the throne on the abdication of his father 
Sept. 16, 41; married Princess Fawzia of Egypt April 
39 - 

The Royal Palace, Tehran, Iran. 

Mosharrafa, All Mustafa, Pasha, b.sc.(hons.), ph.d., 
d.sc. (London); Egyptian educationist; b. 98; ed. Higher 
Training Coll. Cairo; Univ. Coll. Nottingham, King's 
Coll. London. 

Asst. Prof. Faculty of Science Cairo 25-26; Prof. 
Applied Mathematics Cairo Univ. 26-; Dean Faculty 
Science Cairo 36-; Vice-Rector Cairo Univ. 46-; Dean 
Faculty of Science Cairo Univ. Abbassia and Vice- 
Rector Fouad I Univ. 

Pubis. Has contributed to The Philosophical Magazine, 
Royal Society Proceedings ,Nature, Bulletin de LTnstitut 
d’Egypt, and Proceedings of the Math, and Phys. Soc. 
of Egypt, etc. 

3, Sharia Maabad el Shams, Heliopolis, Cairo, Egypt. 

Mosharrafa, Mostapha Mostapha, b.a. (Hons., Eng¬ 
lish), London, Dip. in English Literature (Cambridge); 
Egyptian educationist and administrator; b. 02; ed. 
Egyp^ Exeter, Cambridge and London. 

Tutor in English Foreign Section Exeter Univ. Coll. 
31-37; Lecturer in English Cairo Univ. 39-45; Asst. 
Dir. Egyptian Inst. London 45-46; Dir. of Publications 
and Publicity Dept. Egyptian Education Bureau 46-47; 
Ed. Bulletin of the Egyptian Inst. 

Pubis. Ataturh (English) 44, Music Eastern and Western 
46, Cultural Survey of Egypt 47; and many articles in 
The Listener, Poetry of To-day , Britain and the Middle 
East, The Western Morning News, 

The Ministry of Education, Cairo, Egypt. 

! Morgenstierne, Georg Valentin, ph.d.; Norwegian 
educationist; b. 92; ed. Univs. of Oslo, Bonn, and Berlin. 
Lecturer of Indian Philology, Oslo Univ. 17; Prof, of 
Comparative Philology and Sanskrit, Gothenburg 30; 
Prof, of Indian Languages and Literature, Oslo 37; 
Linguistic Missions to India and Afghanistan 24 and 29; 
Prof. Univ. of Oslo 29-; hon. mem. Afghan Acad. 

Pubis. An Etymological Vocabulary of Pashto 27, Indo- 
Iranian Frontier Languages I-II 29-45, Report on a 
Linguistic Mission to Afghanistan 26, Report on a 
Linguistic Mission to North-West India 32; Articles on 
Indian and Iranian Linguistics in Acta Orientalia, 
Norsk Tidsskrift for Sprogvidenskap, etc. 

Lille Borgenvei, 9, Vinderen, Oslo, Norway. 

Mossadegh, Ahmad; Iranian engineer; b. 05; ed. 
Neuchiitel and Lausanne (Switzerland). 

Avenue Kakh, Tehran, Iran. 

Mossadegh, Mohamad, ll.d.; Iranian lawyer; b. 80; 
ed. Tehran, Neuch&tel (Switzerland). 

, Pubis. Iran and Capitulation 15, Sociitis Anonymes en 
Europe 15, Droit Parlementaire en Iran et en Europe 23, 
Procedure Civile en Iran Legislation Financiers 25, 
Testament en Droit Musulman 14, Responsibility d& 
VEtat pour les actes illicites de ses Fonctionnaires 13. 
Avenue Kakh, Tehran, Iran. 

Mourad, Sidi Ahmed, Pasha; Egyptian diplomat. 
Royal Counsellor 26-30; Min. of Education 30-31; Min* 
to Belgium 31-35 and to Rome 36; Pres. Cttee. for 
Modifying Commercial, Civil and Procedure Laws until 
38; Ambassador to Germany 38, retd. 

Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Cairo, Egypt, 

I Moussavi Zadeh, Ali Akbar, ix.d.; Iranian judge; 
b, 92; ed. Isphahan, 
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Mem. Appellate Court 29; Acting Pres. Court 1st Inst. 
30; Pres. Court 1st Inst. Meshed 30; Pres. Court 1st 
Inst. Hamadan 31; Pres. Court 1st Inst. Kazavin and 
Pres. Central Court 1st Inst. 33; Acting Pres. Central 
Appellate Court 36; Pres. Court of Appeal 39; Pres. 
State Functionaries Penal Court 42; Gov.-Gen. Tehran 
46; Min. of Justice Oct. 46; Democratic Party. 

Bargh Avenue, Tehran, Iran. 

Mouterde, Rend, ll.d., sj.; French ecclesiastic; b. 
80; ed. Lyons, St. Helier (Jersey), Hastings and Beirut. 
Chancellor of the French School of Law Beirut 13-42; 
Dir. des Melanges de 1’Univ. St. Joseph 24-; Dir. of the 
Inst, de Lettres Orientales Beirut. 

Pubis. Inscriptions greques et latines de la Syrie, Vol. I 
29, Vol. II (with L. Jalabert) 39, Le Limes de Chalcis 
(with A. Poidebard) 44. 

University St. Joseph, Beirut, Lebanon. 

Muhiddin, Mohammed, Al-Sherif, ll.d., d.litt.; 
Turkish musician and educationist; b. 92; 39th direct 
descendant of the Prophet Mohammed; ed. Univ. of 
Istanbul. 

Studied Art and Music in New York 24-; accomplished 
player of the oude; upon the suggestion of Leopold 
Godowsky, Kreisler, Heifitz, Gerardi, and Leopold 
Auer, performed at the Town Hall, New York; returned 
to the Middle East 32; Concert at Istanbul; founded the 
Baghdad Acad, of Music 36; Dean of the Acad, of Fine 
Arts, Baghdad 40-. 

Publ. Compositions for the Oude. 

Bustan Kubba, Baghdad, ‘Iraq. 

Munir Rey, Sir Mehmed, ll.b., c.b.e.; British banister 
and company director; b. 90; ed. Gray’s Inn London. 
Served in Treasury Cyprus 06-25; acted as Judge of the 
District Court Kyrenia 23-25; acted as Addtl. Judge of 
the District Court Nicosia 25; elected mem. Legislative 
Council of 1st Electoral District of Nicosia-Kyrenia 
25-30; Del. and Dir. of Evcaf; mem. Exec. Council of 
the Colony of Cyprus 26-47; mem. Advisory Council of 
the Colony of Cyprus 32-^7; represented the Colony of 
Cyprus at the Coronation’ of H.M. King George VI 37; 
ChFir. Governing Body Moslem Secondary Schools; 
Chair. Town Moslem School Cttees. 

Evcaf Office, Nicosia Club, Nicosia, Cyprus. 

Mustafa, Sawaf; Syrian professor of music; b. 02; 
ed. Conservatoire National de Paris. 

Awarded Violinists’ Diploma of the Faculty of Letters 
Damascus; Prof, of Music, Lycde Officiel, Ecole Nor- 
male, Damascus 19; Dir. Conservatoire National de 
Musique, Damascus. 

Pubis. Les Chansons de la jeunesse, La Liberii, La 
premiere fleur, Le Printemps, Rives d*Un PoUe. 

Afif, Damascus, Syria. 

Myerson, Golda; Palestinian politician and adminis¬ 
trator; b. 98; ed. Secondary School and Teachers’ 
Seminary, Milwaukee, U.S.A. 

Active in war relief work World War I; organised 
Poalei Zion (Workers’ Party); settled in Palestine 21; 
agricultural labourer at Merchavia until 24; with Sole! 
Boneh 26; mem. Women’s Labour Council and Exec. 
Gen. Fed. Jewish Labour (Histadruth) 28; del. to many 
Zionist Congresses 29-; rep. Histadruth on six occasions 
in U.S.A. and England; del. Imperial Labour Coni, 
London 30; Dir. "Aviron” Co. Ltd.; Chair. Advisory 
Board, “Kupat Cholim” (Sick Fund); mem. Zionist 
Actions Cttee, and Nat. Council Palestine Jews; mem. 
War Economic Advisory Council 44; Sec. Exec. Cttee,, 
Histadruth; Acting Head Jewish Agency Political 
Dept, June-Nov, 46, during internment of Zionist 


leaders at Latrun; elected to present position as Head 
of Jewish Agency Political Dept, by 22nd Zionist 
Congress, Basle Dec. 46. 

Jewish Agency for Palestine, Jerusalem, Palestine. 


N 

Nacfiat, Hassan, Pasha; Egyptian diplomat. 

Fmr. Prof, of Law Cairo Univ.; Dir. Cabt. Min. of 
Justice; Under-Sec. of State for Wakfs; Chief of 
Cabinet to King Fouad I; Min. to Germany 29-38; 
Ambassador to Great Britain Mar. 38-44; Industrialist 
4-4 “• 

14 Sharia Balgat Aly Zamaleke, Cairo, Egypt. 

Nad mi, Omar, Sayid; ‘Iraqi politician. 

Min. of Economics 38-40, of Communications and 
Public Works Mar. 40-46; Min. of Justice 46; mem. of 
Pari. 47; Min. of Justice 48. 

Ministry of Justice, Baghdad, ‘Iraq. 

Nafficy, Ah has, M.D.; Iranian physician and politician; 
b. 06; ed. France and Iran. 

Prof, of the Faculty of Medicine, Univ. of Tehran 36-; 
mem. Municipal Council of Tehran 36-42; Dep. of Pari, 
for Tehran 41-43; Under-Sec. of State, Min. of Health 
46-; Sec.-Gen. Iranian Bed Lion and Sun Society. 
Pubis. Book on Hygiene for Tehran Schools; The 
History of Medicine in Iran; and various articles in 
papers. 

5, avenue Adib, Rue Lighvani, Tehran, Iran. 

Naguib, Aly, Col., Bey; Egyptian Army officer; b. 01; 
ed. Gordon Coll, and the Royal Mil. Coll. Egypt. 

Officer in Royal Egyptian Cavalry 20; H.M. the King 
Cavalry Bodyguard 25; Light-Tank Regt. 39; Mil. 
Sec. to the Sudan 41-. 

The Palace, Khartoum, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 

Nahas, Mustafa El, Pasha; Egyptian politician; b. 76; 
ed. Cairo Coll. 

Fmr. Judge Local Courts; Deputy and Min. of Com¬ 
munications 24; Vice-Pres. Chamber of Deputies 26, 
Pres. 27-28; Chair. Wafd Party 27-; Prime Min. 28, 

30 and 36-37; mem. Egyptian Del. Capitulations Conf. 
Montreux 37; Prime Min. and Min. of Foreign Affairs 
42-44; Leader Wafd Party. 

31 Abbas Street, Heliopolis, Cairo, Egypt. 

Naim, Wadih; Lebanese lawyer and Government 
official; b. 85; ed. Beirut. 

Chief of Bar, Beirut 24, 25, 30, and 31; Dep., District 
of Mount Lebanon 43; Min. of Interior and Public 
Education 45; Chair. Lebanese Del. United Nations 
Conf. for Int. Org. 45. 

c/o The Ministry of Education, Beirut, Lebanon. 

Narkiss, Mordecai; Palestinian artistic expert and 
numismatist; b. 98; ed. Poland, Austria and Germany. 
Study and research work 20; Curator Jewish Nat. 
Museum Bezalel Jerusalem 20-22; Dir. Jewish Nat. 
Museum Bezalel Jerusalem 47-. 

Pubis. Coins of Palestine, Part* 1, 2 36-38, The 
Hanukhah Lamp 39, Dictionary of Graphic Arts 37, 
The After aft of the Yemenite Jews 41; many articles and 
essays in various periodicals—mainly on coins and 
seals. 

6 Israel Street, Neve Bezalel, Jerusalem, Palestine. 

Nasrtillah, Khan; Afghan politician; b. 04. 

Fmr. tax collector; Commissioner of Police at Mazare 
Sharif; Governor of Southern provinces of Kabul and 
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Ghazni and Deputy-Min. of Interior Affairs; Deputy 
Min. of Public Works 34-47. 

Publ. Translation of Koran, Sharif into Persian. 

Balae Deh Afghanan, Kabul, Afghanistan. 

_ Nazif, Moustafa, Bey, B.SC. (hqn.); Egyptian educa¬ 
tionist; b. 93; ed. Ras El Tin Govt. School, Alexandria, 
and Bristol Univ. (England). 

Physics Master, Govt. Secondary Schools 14; Lecturer 
in Physics, Higher Training Coll., Cairo 20; Principal, 
Technical Coll., Cairo 30; Asst. Prof., Physics, Royal 
School of Engineering, Cairo 32; Prof., Royal School of 
Engineering, Cairo 35; Prof, of Physics, Faculty of 
Engineering, Fouad Univ., Cairo 39; mem. Fouad 1st 
Acad, of Arabic Language 46-. 

Pubis. A History of Physics (Arabic) 27, Optics Geo¬ 
metrical and Physical (Arabic) 30, Ihn Al Haitham, 
His Researches and Discoveries in Optics (Arabic), Vol. 
I 42, Vol. II 43. 

24, Murad Bey Street, Giza, Cairo, Egypt. 

Nemazee, Mohamad ; b. Bombay, of Iranian parents; 
ed. private schools, Hong Kong. 

Entered father's firm, H. M. H. Nemazee & Co., general 
merchants and shipowners, Hong Kong 11; organised 
own firm 28; Commercial Attach^, Iranian Legation, 
Washington, D.C. 43-44, and again 46; appointed 
alternate Exec. Dir. Int. Bank (for Egypt, Greece, 
Iran and ‘Iraq) April 47-. 

International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop¬ 
ment, Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 

Neuville, Rend; French diplomat; b. 99; ed. Gibraltar 
and France. 

Entered French Consular Service 21; Vice-Consul 
Jerusalem 25; Consul at Gibraltar 37; left Consular 
Service 40; re-entered at Algiers 42; Chief of Diplomatic 
Bureau in Tunis 43; Consul-Gen. to Jerusalem 45; 
Del.-Gen. for the Middle East of the Soci6td prehis- 
torique Frangaise; Chair. Middle East Soc., Jerusalem. 
Pubis. Many publications on Prehistory and History 
of Palestine and North Africa. 

French Consulate, Jerusalem, Palestine. 

Nikpay, Aziz-AIIah; Iranian politician; b. 98; ed. 
Iranian and American Colls,, Tehran; awarded 
Homayun Order, xst Degree (conferred by H.I.M. the 
Shah). 

Employed in the Min. of Finance 19-; mem. Pres, of 
Municipal Council, Isfahan 23-38; Gov. of Kermanshah 
39-4U.Chair, of Kukranglo and mem. of Isfahan Prov. 
Council; Gov.-Gen. of Western Prov. 46; Min. of Posts 
and Telegraphs and Asst. Prime Min, 46; mem. of 
Iranian Park and Dep. for Isfahan 47; Democratic 
Party. 

-8 Niaey Street, Shah Reza Avenue, Tehran, Iran. 

Nikpoor, Abdul Hossein; Iranian merchant; b. 94; ed. 
Tehran. 

Chair. Board Telephone Corpn. of Iran; Founder of 
Glass Corpn., Iron Corpn., Textile Corpn., Paper 
Corpn., Dried Fruit Corpn.; Dep. to Iranian Pari. 28-43; 
Founder Iranian Glass Factory 36; elected Pres, of 
-Chamber of Commerce of Tehran 29; Pres, of the 
Merchants’ Asscn., Iran Indus. Council. 

Pubis. Many articles in A ssr-e-Eghtessad (monthly, in 
Persian), and the Daily Bulletin. 

-Chamber of Commerce of Tehran, Tehran, Iran. 

Niirtri, Nahum N«; Palestinian editor and administra¬ 
tor; b. 14; ed. privately. 


Attached to British Forces in the Middle East 38-42; 
founded Middle East Soc.; Hon. Sec. Middle East 
Soc. of Jerusalem; Ed. Journal of the Middle East 
Society) Adviser on Public Relations to Palestine 
Potash Ltd., Jerusalem. . ^ 

Pubis. The Warrior People of Djebel Druze, A Muitant 
Minority in the Middle East (Journal of the Middle 
East Society, 46-47). 

P.O. Box 7050, Jerusalem, Palestine. 

Nokrashy, Mahmoud Fall my El, Pasha; Egyptian 
politician; b. 88; ed. Cairo Higher Training Coll, and 
Univ. Coll. Nottingham (England). 

Asst. Master Ras el Tin Secondary School 09; Head¬ 
master Gamalia School Cairo 14; Dir. of Educ. Assint 
Provincial Council 19; Sub-Dir. Admin. Section Min. 
of Agric. Cairo 20; Asst. Sec.-Gen. Min. of Educ. 24; 
Under-Sec. of State Min. of the Interior 38-39, of 
Educ. 39-40, of the Interior June-Sept. 40, and of 
Finance Sept. 40; mem. Wafd Party until expelled 38; 
Dep. Leader Saadist (Dissident Wafdist) Party until 
Feb. 46; Pres. Saadist Party Feb. 45-; Prime Min. 
Feb. 45-Feb. 46, and Dec. 46-. 

9 Rameses Street, Heliopolis, Cairo, Egypt. 

Nowrouz, Mohammad, Khan; Afghan diplomat; b. 
96; ed. privately. 

Entered service of the Govt, in the Finance Dept. 15; 
transferred to the Dept, of Justice 16; Chief Protocol 
of the Royal Court 19; 2nd Sec. to H.M. the King 
21-22; Dir. of Public Works 22; 1st Sec. to H.M. the 
King 29; Afghan Ambassador to Tehran 39; Min. of 
Interior 43; Min. of Finance 46; Afghan Ambassador to 
Moscow 46-. 

Afghan Embassy, 42, Vorovsky Street, Moscow, 
U.S.S.R. 

Nuri Said, Major-Gen.; ‘Iraqi politician and diplo¬ 
matist; b. 88; ed. Istanbul Military and Staff Colls. 
Commander-in-Chief ‘Iraq Army; Min. of Defence 22-24, 
26-28, 28-29 and 33-34; Prime Min. 30-32; Del. to L.N. 
and Min. to Italy; Min. of Foreign Affairs 33-34 and 
34-36, exiled after coup d’6tat Oct. 36; Prime Min. 
and Min. of Interior May 39-Maf. 40; Min. of Foreign 
Affairs Mar. 40-Jan. 41, resgnd.; Prime Min. and Acting 
Min. Defence Oct. 41-47. 

Baghdad, ‘Iraq. 


0 

Omar, Abdel Mageed, Pasha, m.sc., m.i.c.e., 

m.i.mech.e.; Egyptian engineer and politician; b. 83; 
ed. Leeds Univ. 

Vice-Principal and Prof. Hydraulics Royal Engineering 
Coll. Egypt 10-21, Principal 21-24; Inspector of Irriga¬ 
tion and Dep. Dir.-Gen. Physical Dept. 24-28; Dir.- 
Gen. of Reservoirs 28-; rep. Egyptian Govt, at World 
Power Conf. Barcelona 29, Coni, on Dams and Grand 
Barrages Stockholm 33, Conf. on Lake Tana 33; Min. 
Public Works and Communications 34-36; Admin. 
Qena-Asswan Rly. Co.; Pres. Salvage and Marine 
Engineering Co.; 3rd Cordon de nil 26, Grand Cordan 
de l'etoile polaire 35; Pasha 35; Industrialist 35-; 

Farouk I Avenue, Orman, Giza, Egypt, 

Omer, Mohammad, Khan; Afghan officer; ed. Kabul „ 
Military Acad. 

Commissioned 17; Military Attach^ Legation Rome 21; 
Asst. Chief of Gen. Staff 24, Chief of Gen. Staff 24, 31 
and 36-; Chief Afghan Military Mission Russia 26-27; 
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Chief of Military Reforms 30; Asst. Min. of War 31; 
Afghan Rep. Disarmament Conf. and Del. to Int. 
Labour Conf. of L.N. 34-36; Chief of Royal Secretarial 
47 - 

Kabul, Ministry of National Defence, Afghanistan. 

Or&ay, Ahmet Rauf; Turkish politician and diplo¬ 
matist. 

Fmr. Naval officer, Capt. cruiser Hamidieh, served 
Balkan war; Turkish Del. to signing Mudros Armistice; 
Min. of Marine; joined Kemalist movement; Prime Min. 
23 and 24, resgnd., joined opposition group, later 
retired from politics; Ambassador to Great Britain 42-44 
retd, from politics; Ambassador to Great Britain 42-44. 
Ankara, Turkey. 

Ouziel, Ben Zion Meir Hay; Jewish ecclesiastic; b. 80; 
ed. Tipheret Yerushalayim Rabbinical Inst. 

Chief Rabbi Tel Aviv Jaffa 12; Chief Rabbi of Salonica 
21; Chief Rabbi Tel Aviv 23; Rep. of the Jewish Com¬ 
munities to the British Govt. 24; Palestinian del. to 
the L.N. and several Jewish Congresses; apptd. Pales¬ 
tinian Del. to the Jewish Arab Conf. London 39; Chief 
Rabbi, Rishon-le-Zion 40. 

Pubis. Mishpete Ouziel (Judges and Judgments), Mikh- 
mene Ouziel (Mysteries of Ouziel), Shaare Ouziel (2 vols. 
on Guardianship Law). 

P.O.B. 673 Jerusalem, Palestine. 

fiz, Tahsin Siikrii, Bey; Turkish antiquarian; b. 84; 
ed. Istanbul Univ. 

Dir. Nat. Museum 07-28; Dir. Topkapu Palace Museum 
28-. 

Pubis. Guide Booh to the Palace of Topkapu 33, Zwei 
Stiftungsurhunden des Sultan Mehmet II Fatih 35, 
Arsiv Kilavuzu, Vol. I 38, II 40, Risalei Mimariye 44, 
Turk kumasve kadifeleri Fash I 46 (Turkish woven 
fabrics and velvets, Vol. I). 

Istanbul, Topkapu Palace, Turkey. 

6zalp, Kazim, Gen.; Turkish officer and politician. 
Deputy for Balikesir; Min. of Nat. Defence 22-25 and 
35-39; Pres. Nat. Assembly 25-35. 

Qankaya, Ankara, Turkey. 

Sztrak, Fayik, m.a.; Turkish politician; b. 82; ed. 
School of Political Sciences Istanbul. 

Fmr. Edime corresp. Vilayet, fmr. mem. Comm, of 
Public Information, Gov. Tchorlou, Sofoulou, Kechan 
and Ouzounkeupru; Gov. Sanjak of Nablis 17, of 
Sanjak of Denizli 18; Dir.-Gen. of Personnel and 
Register Office* Min. of the Interior 20, later Dir. 
Board of Inspectors; Insp.-Gen. and Deputy for 
Djebelibereket first Nat. Assembly; Deputy for Tekir- 
dag and Vice-Pres. Nat. Assembly until 39; Min. of the 
Interior 39-42; Pres. Parly. Group People's Party 
until 45; mem. Republican People's Party. 

Ataturk Bulvari yenice Ap. No. 3, Ankara, Turkey. 


i® 

Pavlides, Stelios, k.c.; British barrister-at-law; b. 92; 
ed. Cyprus, Greece and England. 

Mem. Legislative Council 25-27; Crown Counsel 27-40; 
Solicitor-Gen. 40-43; Attorney-Gen. 43. 

Cyprus. 

Nicosia, Cyprus. 

Polar, Zeki; Turkish diplomatist; b. Istanbul 02; 
ed. Istanbul, Univ. of Paris, France. 

Charge d'Affaires Turkish Del., League of Nations, 
Geneva; Dir, Private Cabinet of Min. of Foreign Affairs; 


Counsellor, Turkish Embassy, Tehran; Consul-Gen., 
Geneva and Barcelona; Dir.-Gen. of Political Dept., 
Mm. of Foreign Affairs; Turkish rep., 2nd session U.N. 
General Assembly. 

Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Ankara, Turkey. 

Pour-e-Davoud; Iranian educationist and writer; b. 
85; ed. Syria, Paris, and Germany. 

Research woik in orientalism in Germany and India; 
in charge of Avesta Literature at the Faculty of Letters] 
Tehran, and Course of Law in Ancient Iran, Faculty 
of Law, Tehran 37; mem. of Iranian Acad. 39; Founder 
of Soc. of Iranology 45. 

Pubis. Avestan translations and commentaries, and 
many poems. 

The University, Tehran, Iran. 

Pruvot, Victor Mario, s.j.; French educationist and 
ecclesiastic; b. 00; ed. Italy, Lebanon, England. 

Dir. Circle de Jeunesse Catholique; Rector Univ. St. 
Joseph. 

University St. Joseph, Beirut, Lebanon. 

Pusey, George Blount; British journalist; b. 89; ed. 
privately. 

Free-lanced on basis commercial employment (served 
World War I in India, Caucasus, Greece and Turkey) 
until 1936, when founded Embros , Cyprus daily news¬ 
paper in English; British Council acquired title in 40; 
republished as The Cypriot and Embros 46-; Cyprus 
Corresp. Daily Telegraph , Daily Express, Associated 
Press, World Press News, etc. 

Pubis. Low-down on Cyprus, Yours , Mine, Ours, and 
sundry pamphlets. 

P.O.B. 402, Nicosia, Cyprus. 


Q 

. Qavam es-Sultaneh; Iranian politician. 

Min. of Justice 09; Min. of the Interior 10; Gov. of 
Province of Khurasan 18-21; Prime Min. 21-23; exile 
in Europe 23-28; Prime Min. 42-43 and Jan. 46-; Prime 
Min. until December 47. 

Tehran, Iran. 


R 

Racak, Gilllio, Dittore in Fisica, Firenze 30; Italian 
educationist; b. 09; ed. Univ. of Florence. 

Research work, Univ. of Rome 30-31; Research work, 
Eidg. Tech. Hoclischule, Zurich 31-32; Prof, incaricato, 
Univ. of Florence 32-37; Prof, straordinario, Univ. of 
Pisa 37-38; Prof, of Theoretical Physics, Hebrew Univ., 
Jerusalem 39; Dean, Faculty of Science 46-. 

Pubis. Various articles in scientific periodicals. 

59 Ramban Road, Jerusalem, Palestine. 

Rafik Salats, Mahmoud; Transjordanian lawyer; b. 
22; ed. Syrian Univ., Damascus, and Fouad Univ., 
Cairo. 

Advocate in Amman 43; studied political economy 
46; Sec. of the Chamber of Commerce of Amman Jan. 
^ 47; apptd. Editorial Sec. of El-Nisr 47; Independent. 
P.O.B. 341, Amman, Transjordan. 

Ragheb, Atimod, Bey; Egyptian engineer; b. 87. 
Engineer Egyptian Govt. 12, Chief Engineer 24; Insp. 
of Irrigation 30; Dep. Dir.-Gen. of Nile Reservoirs 
Min. of Public Works 34, Dir.-Gen. 36; works include 
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ship canal Port Said to Damietta, Alexandria Water 
Supply, Delta Barrage on Nile, Water Distribution for 
irrigation purposes, Fayum. 

33 Kasr el Aini St., Cairo, Egypt. 

Rals s Mohsen; Iranian diplomatist; b. 96; ed. Iran 
and Univ. of Geneva. 

Chargd d’Affaires Paris 31; Dir. Dept, of L.N. and 
Treaties, Tehran; Min. to Germany and Holland 
35-38; Political Dir.-Gen. of the Min. for Foreign 
Affairs and Acting Min. of Foreign Affairs 38; Iranian 
Min. in Balkans 39; Iranian Min. at Vichy 41; Min. 
of Posts, Telegraphs and Telephones 42; Iranian Min. 
at Baghdad 43-47; Iranian Ambassador to London 47-. 
Iranian Embassy, 26 Princes Gate, London, S.W.7. 

Ramadan, Muhammad Hafiz, Pasha; Egyptian lawyer 
and senator; b. 80; ed. Egypt and France. 

Lawyer 05; Chief of Nat. Party 22; Deputy of Cairo 
25; Min. 30, 40 and 44; Senator of Cairo 45-; Chief of 
Nat. Party 45-; mem. Arab League of Nations; National 
Party. 

Pubis. Collections of Talks about the Egyptian Problem 
34, 43, Sphinx—told me 45. 

6 Husein Wessef Street, Giza, Cairo, Egypt. 

Rashid Ali, Al-Gailani; ‘Iraqi politician; b. 92; ed. 
Turkish Law Coll. 

Fmr. Judge Court of Cassation; Min. of Justice 24-25; 
Min. of Interior 25, 26-28, 35; Pres. Chamber of Depu¬ 
ties 25-26; Chief of Royal Cabinet 32, 39; Prime Min. 
33; Senator; Prime Min. and Acting Min. of the Interior 
40-Jan. 41; attempted Coup d’itat April 41, defeated 
and fled to Iran May 41, to Turkey July 41, to Rome 42; 
fled to Switzerland but was refused admission 45. 
Pubis, (in Arabic) The Principles of Criminal Law , 
Commentary on the Baghdad Penal Code, The Principles 
of Criminal Procedure. 

Reichenstein, Friedrich; Palestinian publisher. 

Chief Ed. and Publisher of Yediot Hayom. 

11 Bialik Street, Tel Aviv, Palestine. 

Remez, David; Palestinian politician and economist; 
b. 86; ed. Kopis (Russia) and Istanbul Univ. 

Dir. Solel Boneh 19-27; Sec.-Gen. Jewish Labour Fed. 
(Histadrut) 27-45; Chair. Vaad Leumi, Jewish Nat. 
Council 45-, Palestine Jewish Labour Party. 

15, Keren Kayemeth Boulevard, Tel Aviv, Palestine. 

Renda, M. AhduShalik; Turkish economist and 
politician. 

Fmr. Under-Sec. of State for Economic Affairs and 
Interior; Gov.-Gen. Izmir, Konya, Aleppo and Bitlis; 
Min. of Finance and of Nat. Defence Ismet Indnii 
Cabinets; mem. Grand Nat. Assembly, Pres. 35; Min. 
without Portfolio 46-. 

The Grand National Assembly, Ankara, Turkey. 

RiaZ| Mamdouh; Egyptian politician; b. 95; ed* 
Paris. 

M.P. of Alexandria 26-44; Parly. Under-Sec. of State 
for Foreign Affairs 36, 37; Chair. Cttee. for Foreign 
Relations, House of Deputies 44-45; Finance and Bud- 

f et Comm, 46; Rep. General Assembly London 46; 
ecurity Council 46. 

c/o Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Cairo, Egypt. 

Rida, Fouad, b.a.; Lebanese diplomatist; b. 17; ed. 
American Univ. of Beirut. 

Apptd. to Min. of Foreign Affairs Beirut 42; Attach^ 
Lebanese Legation London 46-. 

Lebanese Legation, Cowley Street, Westminster, Lon¬ 
don, S.W.i. 


Rokach, Israel, c.b.e.; Palestinian administrator and 
politician; b. Jaffa 96; ed. religious school, Alliance 
Isr6alite School, and Technical Insts., Lausanne and 
Zurich. 

Worked as electrical engineer in the U.K. and in 
Palestine; Municipal Councillor, Tel Aviv 22-; # Vice- 
Mayor 27 and Mayor of Tel Aviv 36-; mem. Gov. Board 
Va’ad Leumi Education Dept., education and numerous 
cultural and economic enterprises; interned and eventu¬ 
ally released 47; visited U.S.A. 48. 

118 Rothschild Boulevard, Tel Aviv, Palestine. 

Roth, Leon, m.a., d.phil.; British philosopher; b. 96; 
ed. City of London School and Exeter Coll. Oxford. 
Lecturer in Philosophy Manchester Univ. 23-28; A had 
Ha’am Prof, of Philosophy Hebrew Univ. Jerusalem 
28-, also Rector of the Univ. 40-43. 

Pubis. Spinoza , Descartes and Maimonides 24, Corre¬ 
spondence of Descartes and Constantyn Huygens 26, 
Science of Morals 28, Spinoza 29, Descartes’ Discourse 
on Method 37, Illustrations of Post-Biblical Jewish 
Religious and Ethnical Thought 38, Guide to the Study 
of Greek Philosophy 39, Problems of Hebrew Secondary 
Education in Palestine 39, Guide to Modern Philosophy 
41, Ex Ore Altissimi, an Anthology of the Hebrew Scrip¬ 
tures 44, On England and English Democracy 45, 
Introduction to the Study of Political Theory 46; trans¬ 
lated into Hebrew and edited series of ancient and 
modem philosophical classics. 

17 Abrabanel Road, Rehavia, Jerusalem. 

Rubashov, Schneour Salman; Palestinian author and 
journalist; b. 89; ed. Acad, of Jewish Studies, Petro- 
grad, and Freiburg, Strasburg and Berlin Univs. 
Journalist and youth instructor in Vienna 06-24; emi¬ 
grated to Palestine 24; organised work of Labour Move¬ 
ment in Palestine; instrumental in effecting merger of 
Labour Movement and Poalei Zion (Workers’ Party); 
Labour leader; Editor Davar ; mem. Exec. Gen. Fed. of 
Jewish Labour (Histadruth). 

Pubis. Should we go to the Congress or not? (Yiddish), 
Privatwirtschaftliche und Genossenwirtschaftliche Kolo- 
nisation Paldsiinas, Al Tilei Bet Frank, Toldot Bikortet 
ha’Mikra, Lassalle , ha’Yehudi ha’Germani, and numer¬ 
ous articles and pamphlets in Hebrew, Yiddish and 
German. 

c/o Davar, Sheinkin Street, Tel Aviv, Palestine. 


S 

Saad El-Din, Mursi, B.A. (English); Egyptian jour¬ 
nalist; b. 21; ed. Fouad I Univ. Cairo. 

On staff of Le Journal d’Egypte 41; Head of Arabic 
Section, News Division, British Min. of Information 
43-45; Cultural Sec. Egyptian Educ. Bureau London 
45 -* 

Pubis. The Modern Egyptian Press 46, Modern Egyptian 
Short Stories (translated into English) 47. 

4 Chesterfield Gardens, Curzon Street, London, W.i. 

Saad, Fall my, Bey, m.s.e. eng. (Liverpool), a.m.i.b.b.; 
Egyptian educationist and engineer; b. 87; ed. Egypt 
and Univ. of Liverpool (England). 

Prof., School of Engineering, Cairo 28; Controller of 
Technical Educ. 36; ControUei* of Industry 39; Asst. 
Dir.-Gen. Road Dept. 42; Insp.-Gen. of Egyptian State 
Railways 44; Dean of the Faculty of Engineering, 
Alexandria 47-. 

Pubis. Electrical Engineering (Arabic). 

7, Sharia Tousefries, Camp Caesar, Alexandria, Egypt. 
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$aat$ioglu 9 Fikret, DR.; Turkish educationist; b. 10; 
ed. High Forestry School, Istanbul, Munchen Max- 
millian TJniv., Germany. 

Apptd. Asst, in Forestry Faculty 35; Chief Asst. 37; 
Reader 40; Prof. 45; Dean of the Forestry Faculty 
46; ?rof. of Silviculture. 

Pubis. The Growth Relations in Mixed Stands of Spruce 
and Beech 38, Ecological Basis and Technical Sugges¬ 
tions upon the Oaks from the Point of View of Silviculture 
in the Belgrade Forest 40, A Guide to Silviculture 46, 
Planting Technique 46. 

Orman Fakultesi, Buyukdere-Bah^ekoy, Istanbul, 
Turkey. 

Saba, Fuad S., b.com., f.c.r.a., f.r.econ.s., f.i.arb., 
f.t.i.i.; Palestinian accountant and auditor; b. 02; ed. 
English Coll. Jerusalem and American Univ. Beirut. 
In practice as public accountant and auditor as Senior 
Partner Saba and Co. Auditors 24-; Ed. Palestine and 
Transjordan (weekly) 36-37; Sec. Arab Higher Cttee. 
36-37; deported to Seychelles Islands 37, released 38; 
Adviser to Palestine Arab Del. London Conf. on 
Palestine 39. 

Pubis. The Necessary Reconstruction in Palestinian 
Trade 24, Palestine Income Tax and its Cases 44. 
P.O.B. 577, Jerusalem, Palestine. 

Saba, Habachi, Bey; Egyptian politician; b. 97; ed. 
Egyptian TJniv. Cairo and Paris Univ. 

Magistrate, Nat. Tribunals 19-24; fmr. Prof, of Law 
Egyptian Univ.; Judge Cairo Tribunals 25-29; mem. 
staff Egyptian Del. to Great Britain April-May 30; 
Economic Adviser to Dept, of Commerce and Industry 
until 31; lawyer, Nat. and Mixed Tribunals 31-38; Min. 
of Commerce and Industry 38-39; mem. Saadist Party. 
Heliopolis, Cairo, Egypt. 

Sabri, Sherif, Pasha; Egyptian diplomat; b. 95; ed. 
Royal Law School Cairo. 

Asst. Sec.-Gen. Council of Ministers 23; Dir.-Gen. of 
Municipalities 23; Dir.-Gen. Min. of Foreign Affairs 25; 
Under-Sec. of State for Foreign Affairs 29; Min. Pleni¬ 
potentiary 33; mem. Regency Council 36, Suez Canal 
Admin. Council 37, Admin. Council Nat. Bank 38; 
Govt. Rep. Suez Canal Co. 

Suez Canal Co., Cairo, Egypt. 

Sadiq, Issa, ph.d.; Iranian educational expert; b. 94; 
ed. Univs. of Cambridge, Paris and Columbia (N.Y.). 
Directed various depts. Min. of Education 19-30; mem. 
Nat. Constituent Assembly 25; Pres, and Prof. Nat. 
Teachers" Coll.; Dean of Faculties of Arts and Science 
Tehran Univ. 32-41; Chancellor of Univ. 41; Min. of 
Education 41, 43-45, 45 “ 47 * 

Pubis. Principles of Education, New Method in Educa¬ 
tion, History of Education, Modern Persia and her 
Educational System, A Year in America, etc. 

The University, Tehran, Iran. 

Sa'eb Salaam, Bey; Lebanese politician and indus¬ 
trialist; b. 05; ed. American Univ. of Beirut. 

Mem. of Pari. 43-47; Chair. Pari. Cttee. for Foreign 
Affairs 43-46; Home Min. 46; Acting Foreign Min. 46; 
Chair. Middle East Airlines 47-. 

P.O. Box 320, Beirut, Lebanon. 

Safi, Yahya Awn!, ph.d.; ‘Iraqi educationist; b. 13; 
ed. ‘Iraq, and American Univ. of Beirut. 

Awarded degree of Ph.D. 38; entered Govt, service 
as Instr. of Chemistry, Royal Coll, of Pharmacy 38; 
Lecturer in Pharmaceutical Chemistry 42; Asst. Prof, 
43; Dir. Royal ColL of Pharmacy and Chemistry 43-; 
Pres. ‘Iraqi Pharmaceutical Asscn. 

Pubis. Series of articles on Vitamins. 

Alwazyah 10 B/3/1, Baghdad, ‘Iraq. 


Safwai' Kirdar, Najdaf Fathi, ix.d.; ‘Iraqi diplomat; 
b. 23; ed. Law Coll. Baghdad, School of Oriental and 
African Studies, and Univ. of London. 

Teacher of Arabic Literature, Baghdad Coll. 43-45; 
‘Iraqi Foreign Service 45-; Attach^ Royal ‘Iraqi Em¬ 
bassy, London. 

Pubis. Schools of Modern Literature, Baghdad 43, 
Eliah Abou-Madhi and the Arabic Movement in America, 
Baghdad 45; and various articles in Al-Bilad 42-46. 

22 Queen’s Gate, London, S.W.7. 

Said, Mohamed EI-, Pasha; Egyptian diplomatist; b. 
88; ed. Bath Coll., and Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 
Master of Ceremonies 15; 3rd. Chamberlain 20; 2nd 
Chamberlain 23; 1st Sec. London 24; Charged d’Affaires 
Prague 26; Chef du Protocole 32; Ambassador to 
Tehran 45; Min. to Athens 47-. 

11 rue Cheikh Barakat, Cairo, Egypt; and Egyptian 
Legation, Athens, Greece. 

Saiyid Said Bin Taimur; His Highness Sultan of 
Oman; b. 10; ed. India and Iraq. 

Pres. Council of Mins. 29-32; succeeded his father 
Saiyid Sir Taimur Bin Feisal as the 13th ruling member 
of his dynasty. 

Muscat, Arabia. 

Saka, Hasan; Turkish economist and politician; b. 
86; ed. Istanbul. 

Vice-Pres. of Turkish National Assembly 26-; fmr. 
Prof. Univ. of Istanbul and Ankara; fmr. Min. of 
Finance, Nat. Economy and Commerce; Min. of Foreign 
Affairs 44; Chair. Turkish Del. United Nations Conf. 
for Int. Org. 45; General Assembly London 46. 
c/o Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Ankara, Turkey. 

Salim, Yusuf; Lebanese engineer and diplomat; b. 97; 
ed. Beirut and Paris. 

Fmr. Engineer, Waterworks Co. of Beirut, and Gen. 
Chair. Waterworks Co. of Beirut; Chamber of Deputies 
25; Min. to Egypt and Rep. to Arab League 45; Rep. 
United Nations Conf. for Int. Org. 45; General Assembly 
London 46; Economic and Social Council 46. 
c/o Lebanese Legation, Cairo, Egypt. 

Saltoun, Rah min I*; ‘Iraqi merchant; b. 14; ed. ‘Iraq, 
General merchant, commission, import, and export. 
Khan Pachachi, Bank Street, Baghdad, ‘Iraq. 

Samad, Abdul Khan; Afghan diplomat; b. 94; ed. 
Kabul Univ. 

Entered Foreign Office 22; Sec. London Legation 22 
and First Sec. Paris Legation; Dir. Occidental Dept, at 
Foreign Office and Dir.-Gen. Personnel Dept. 28-32; 
Dir.-Gen. of Protocol 32-36; Min. to Italy 36-45; Dir.- 
Gen. of Politics Foreign Office Kabul 45-47. 

Foreign Office, Kabul, Afghanistan. 

Samra, Daud; 'Iraqi lawyer; b. 78; ed. Istanbul Law 
Coll. 

Judge Civil Courts 18; Judge Court of Cassation 19; 
Vice-Pres. Court of Cassation 23-; Prof, of Baghdad 
Law Coll. 

Court of Cassation, Baghdad, ‘Iraq. 

Sarajoglu, Shukri, Bey; Turkish jurist, economist and 
politician. 

Deputy; fmr. Min. of Finance; Del. to Paris for negotia¬ 
tions on Ottoman Debt.; Min. of Justice 32-38, of For¬ 
eign Affairs 38-42 and 44-46; Prime Min. 42; Deputy 
in Park; Vice-Pres. People’s Party. 

Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Ankara, Turkey. 
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Saud, H.M. Ibn Abdel Aziz Ibn Abdel Rahman A 1 
Faisal A 1 Saud, g.c.b., g.c.i.e.; King of SaucLi Arabia 
32; b. 80. 

Previously rulers of Nejd, his family was deposed by Ibn 
al Rashid and took refuge at Kuwait; recaptured Riyadh 
with forty men in 01; conquered the Hejaz in 25; King 
of the Hejaz, Nejd and Dependencies 27; changed name 
of his kingdom to Saudi Arabia 32; Heir-Apparent: 
H.R.FI. Emir Saud. 

The Government House, Mecca, Saudi Arabia. 

Saud, H.R.H. Emir, ibn Abdel-Aziz ibn Abdel 
Rahman al Faisal Al Saud, g.b.e.; Crown Prince of 
the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia; Viceroy of Nejd; b. 01; 
ed. Riyadh (Nejd). 

Sent to capture Salman al Mohammed after the Battle 
of Agman 14; fought against Kharras 19; C.-in-C. of all 
troops of the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia. 

Riyadh, Nejd, Saudi Arabia. 

Saud, H.R.H. Emir Faisal; Saudi Arabian adminis¬ 
trator, politician 

Second son of King Ibn Saud; Viceroy of Mecca; in 
charge of the Min. of Foreign Affairs directly respon¬ 
sible to the king; Chair. Saudi Arabian Del. to Palestine 
Comm. London 39 and 46; chief del. to the U.N. 
General Assembly 47, 

Mecca and Jedda, Saudi Arabia. 

Sayyah, Hamid, ix.d.; Iranian diplomatist; b. 87; ed. 
Moscow Univ. 

Entered Min. of Foreign Affairs 05; 1st Sec. Embassy 
Moscow 20-21, Counsellor 23-28; Counsellor Tehran 
28-33; Consul-Gen. Beirut 33-36; Min. to Poland 36- 
39; Min. of Posts and Telegraphs 41, of Communica¬ 
tions 44; Vice-Pres. Iranian Soc. for Cultural Relations 
with U.S.S.R.; Min. of Commerce and Industries 46; 
apptd. Ambassador to U.S.S.R. 47-. 
c/o Ministry of Commerce and Industry, Tehran, Iran. 

Scander, Naguib, Pasha; Egyptian politician; b. 87; 
ed. Cairo, Paris, and London Univs. 

Physician to Mental Diseases Hospital 09; Bacteriolo¬ 
gist, Min. of Health, Cairo 13; Min. of Public Health 
47-; mem. Pari.; mem. of Senate; Saadist Party. 

Pubis. Fungi Diseases in Egypt, Bacteria Diagnosis 
of Plague, Common Bacteria in Nile Water , Leprosy in 
Egypt, Ovavia Typhoid Abscess. 

Heliopolis, Cairo, Egypt. 

Seddik, Ahmad, Bey, c.b.e.; Egyptian civil servant; 
b. 87; ed. Egyptian Royal Law Coll. 

Mem. staff Min. of Interior 13; fmrly. Deputy-Gov. of 
Alexandria, Gov. Districts of Fayum, Qena and Girga, 
and Dir.-Gen. Alexandria Municipality; Dir.-Gen. State 
Tourist Dept, and Chair. Tourist Asscn. of Egypt; 
tor. Min. in charge British Affairs, Min. of Foreign 
Affairs; tor, Min. Custodian of Enemy Property and 
Dir.-Gen. Office of Occupied and Enemy-Controlled 
Territory. 

20 rue Mansour Mohamed Zamalik, Cairo, Egypt. 

Serav, Manif; Turkish civil servant; b. 92; ed. Mulkiye 
High School and Istituto Universitario Orientale, Italy. 
Entered Civil Service 12; Inspector Home Office 14; 
Chief Clerk and Asst. Banca Commercial© Italiana 
25-34; official Press Bureau of Foreign Office 34-38, 
Home Security 38-. 

Ministry of Home Security, Ankara, Turkey. 

Sevens, Demostenis, ix.d.; British merchant and 
lawyer; b. 79; ed,. Athens and London. 


Advocate 01; Man. Dir. D. Sevens Sc Sons Ltd. 15; mem. 
Legislative Council 17-31; mission to London for union 
of Cyprus with Greece 19; Chair. Board of Dirs. Bank 
of Cyprus Ltd. 27-. 

Kyrenia, Cyprus. 

Sevki, Berker; Turkish diplomatist; b. 83; ed. Eyc£e 
de Galata-Saray. 

Entered the Min. of Foreign Affairs 05; Chef de Cabinet 
13; Dir.-Gen. 19; Min. to Stockholm 20; Under-Sec. of 
State 21; Sec.-Gen. 26; Pres, of the Turko-Greek Ex¬ 
change Comm. 31; Min. to Madrid 33, to Sofia 34; 
Ambassador to France 43; Ambassador to Poland 44-. 
Hotel Polonia No. 514, Warsaw, Poland. 

Shadman, Seyed Fakhrod-Din; Iranian diplomatist; 
b. 08; ed. Teheran, London and Paris Univs. 

Prof, of Persian Literature and French Tehran 
Training Coll. 22; Deputy Public Prosecutor Tehran 
28; Lecturer School of Oriental Studies 34; 1st Hon. Sec. 
Iranian Legation London; Vice-Del. of Iranian Govt, 
to Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. 

Pubis. Dar Rahe Hind (On the Way to India), Ketdbe 
Binam (The Nameless Book), Modern History (transl. 
from French). 

c/o Iranian Insurance Co., Tehran, Iran. 

Shah Wall Khan, H.R.H. Sardar Marshal, Knight of 
the Highest Afghan Order Almari-Aala and Sardari 
Aala and Taji; Afghan diplomatist and army officer; b. 
87; ed. British India and Afghanistan. 

1st officer in the Royal Bodyguard of King Habibullah 
Khan, promoted Lieut.-Gen. in Royal Cavalry of King 
Amanullah; Field-Marshal during reign of King Nadir 
Shah; Min. to Great Britain 30-32; Min. to France and 
Switzerland 46-. 

32 Avenue Raphael, Paris i6e, France. 

Shahristani, Sayed Muhammad Ali Hibatuddin Al 
Hussainy Al; Traqi writer and jurist; b. 84; ed. Samarra. 
Editor A l-Ilm magazine 10-12; Min. of Education 21-22; 
Pres. Religious Court of Cassation 23-34; Deputy for 
Baghdad in Pari. 34-35. 

Pubis. Astronomy and Islam , The Rise of Hussain and 
High Education ; and contributions to learned journals. 
Kadmiah, Baghdad, 'Iraq. 

Shakir, Mahmoud, Pasha, k.b.e.; Egyptian communi¬ 
cations expert; b. 87; ed. Giza Polytechnic Cairo 
and Leeds Univ. 

Under-Sec. of State Min. of Communications 25; Gen. 
Man. Egyptian State Railways, Telegraphs ajid Tele¬ 
phones Cairo 33-; retd. 47. 

Meadi, Egypt. 

Shamsy, Ali, Pasha; Egyptian financier. 

Pres, of Board of Nat. Bank of Egypt; Govt. Commr. 
to Suez Canal Co. 

Cairo, Egypt. 

Shanti, Ibrahim, b.a.; Palestinian journalist; b. 08; 
ed. American Univ. of Beirut. 

Founder, Proprietor, and Editor of daily newspaper 
Al-Difa 33-; Independent. 

P.O. Box 255, Jaffa, Palestine. 

Sher Mohamed, Khan; Afghan administrator; b, 8 2. 
Civil Exec. Officer Argon (Southern Province) 29; 
Acting Civil Commissioner Maimanah 30; Acting 
Governor Qataghan and Badakhshan 32-. 

Pubis. Tarikh-e-Millal 26, Tarikh-e-A *Mtm Dunia 26, 
Tarbiya Zanbur A* sal 27, Hazarwa* Yat A hades 27. 

Qara Bagh, Ghazni, Afghanistan, 
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ShertOk, Moshd, b.sc. (Econ.); Palestinian (Jewish) 
politician and journalist; b. 94; ed. Russia, Palestine, 
Istanbul, and London. 

Asst. Ed. of Davar (Palestine Labour Daily) 25-29; 
Ed. ^English Weekly Supplement to Davar 29-31; 
Political Sec. Jewish Agency in Jerusalem 31-33; mem. 
Exec, and Head Political Dept, of Jewish Agency 33-; 
mem. Palestinian Jewish Labour Party, 
c/o Jewish Agency, Jerusalem, Palestine. 

Shlash, Abdul Muhsin; ‘Iraqi politician; b. 82; ed. 
Najef Institute of Arabic Literature and Sciences. 
Began as farmer and business man 00; permanent 
commercial and political rep. of Nejd Govt, in ‘Iraq 
01-10; elected rep. of ‘Iraqi Revolution at Conf. with 
British Govt. 19-20; Min. of Educ. 22; mem. Constituent 
Assembly and Min. of Finance 23-24; mem. Chamber of 
Deputies 26-30; Min. of Communications and Works 
28-29; mem. Senate 36-; Min. of Economics 43; now 
engaged in commerce and agriculture. 

Pubis. Several articles on economics and literature. 
Najef, ‘Iraq. 

Shoman, Abdul Hameed; Palestinian (Arab) banker; 
b. 88; ed. privately. 

Migrated to the U.S.A. 11; commenced business as a 
manufacturer 17; estab. Arab Bank Ltd. Jerusalem 30; 
Gen. Man. Arab Bank Ltd. 30-43; Chair. Board and 
Gen. Man. Arab Bank Ltd. 43-. 

c/o The Arab Bank Ltd., P.O. Box 886, Jerusalem, 
Palestine. 

SsasS* AH Akbar, ph.d.; Iranian educationist; b. 96; 
ed. Iran and France. 

Prof. Univ. of Tehran 17-; Head Dept, of Advanced 
Studies of the Min. of Educ. 32; Chancellor of the Univ. 
of Tehran 42; Min. of Educ. 43; Min. of State without 
portfolio 45; Del. of Iran to U.N. Conf., San Francisco 
April 45; mem. of the Supreme Council of Educ.; 
permanent mem. of the Iranian Acad. 

Pubis. UEducation en Perse (in French) 21, La Perse au 
Contact de V Occident (in French) 31, Psychology (in 
Persian) 38, Educational Psychology for Teachers* 
Colleges (in Persian) 41, Philosophy for Senior High 
Schools (in'Persian) 47. 

President Roosevelt Avenue, Tehran, Iran. 

SlsSi Mohammed, H.H.; Moroccan ruler. 

Sultan of Morocco (of the 18th Dynasty); a son of 
Moulay Youssef; became Sultan on the death of his 
father Nov. 27; paid official visit to Paris 32. 

Rabat, Morocco. 

Sidky, Ismail, Pasha; Egyptian politician; b. 75; ed. 
Cairo Law School and abroad. 

SeoGen, Alexandria Municipal Council 99; fmr. Sec.- 
Gen. Min. of Interior; Min. of Agriculture 14, Min. of 
Waqfs (Religious Institutions); has taken part in 
Nationalist movement 19-; Deputy; Min. of Interior 
22 and 24-25; Prime Min. 30-33; Chair, several cos.; 
mem. Del. to London Treaty negotiations 36; Min. of 
Finance 37-38; Senator; Prime Min. and Min. of Interior 
Feb.-Dec. 46; Pres, of Egyptian Del. to Anglo-Egyptian 
Negotiations 46; Industrialist 46-, 

17 Amir Said Street, Gezira, Cairo, Egypt. 

Sidawi, Wadih, ll.d.; Syrian journalist; b. 09; ed. 
American Univ. of Beirut and Syrian Univ. Damascus, 
Ed. and Dir. An^Nasr (daily newspaper), Damascus. 
P.O.B. 307, Damascus, Syria. 


Silver, Abba Millet, Rabbi, b.a., d.d., litt.d., d.h.l.; 
Jewish educationist and politician; b. 93. 

American Rep. Zionist Conf. London 20; Co-Chair, 
and later Chair. United Palestine Appeal 38-43; Dudlian 
Lecturer Harvard Univ. 39-40; Chair. American Section 
Jewish Agency for Palestine; Rep. of Jewish Agency 
for Palestine at First Cttee. Meetings of First Special 
Session General Assembly 47. 

19810 Shaker Boulevard, Cleveland, Ohio, U.S.A. 

SIpatii, Emin AH ; Turkish diplomatist; b. 95; ed. Univ. 
of Istanbul. 

Insp. of Primary Schools Jerusalem and Prof. Sala- 
haddin Eyubi Coll. 16-17; Govt. Procurator 21-23; 
Legal Adviser Min. of Foreign Affairs 28-31; Charge 
d’Affairs Belgium 33-39; Min. to China 39-42; Min. to 
Saudi Arabia 42-45; Del. to First U.N. Assembly 
London 46; Min. to Argentine 46-. 

Pubis. Great Women, Ottoman Independence (play), 
Poems. 

Turkish Legation, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Sirdar, Mohamad Hashim, Khan, Wala Hazrat; 
Afghan politician. 

Fmr. Lieut.-Governor of Eastern Provinces and 
Ambassador to U.S.S.R.; Prime Min. 34. 

Kabul, Afghanistan. 

Sirer, Resat Semsettin; Turkish educationist; b. 03; 
ed. Univ. of Istanbul. 

Teacher of Philosophy and Pedagogy 23; Insp. of 
Schools 26; Dir.-Gen. of Primary Educ. 33; Insp. of 
Turkish students studying in Western and Central 
European countries 34; mem. Educ. Board of the Min. 
of Educ. 39; Dir.-Gen. of Higher Educ. 41; Dep. for 
Sivas and spokesman in the Cttee. of Educ. in the 
Grand Nat. Assembly 43; Min. of Educ. 46-; Republican 
People's Party. 

Pnbl. Lessons in Pedagogy 27. 

Mesmtiyet Caddesi No. 58/5, Yenisehir, Ankara, Tur¬ 
key. 

Slrry, Hussein, Pasha; Egyptian engineer and politi¬ 
cian; b. 92; ed. Egyptian secondary schools and Ecole 
Central© Paris. 

Mem. staff Irrigation Service Min. of Public Works 
16-24; Sec.-Gen. to Min. of Public Works 24; Asst. 
Under-Sec. of State 25-27; Surveyor-Gen. of Egypt 
27-29; Under-Sec. of State Min. of Public Works 29-37; 
Min. of Public Works 37-39; Min, of Nat. Defence 
Jan.-Aug. 39; Min. of Finance 39-40, of Public Works 
40; Prime Min. 40 and 41-42. 

Pubis. Qattara Depression 29, Irrigation in Egypt (2 
vols.) 30, Irrigation Policy 33, Nile Flood Precautions 
35, Irrigation Development 36. 

12 Shagaret El Dur Street, Cairo, Egypt. 

Smith, Sidney, litt.d., F.B.A., f.s.a.; British educa¬ 
tionist and civil servant; b. 89; ed. City of London 
School, Queen’s Coll., Cambridge, Friedrich-Wilhelm 
Universitat, Berlin. 

Asst, in British Museum 14; Dir. of Antiquities, Iraq 
29-30; Prof, of Near-Eastern Archaeology, London 
Univ, 38-; Keeper of Egyptian and Assyrian Anti¬ 
quities, British Museum 46-. 

Pubis. Babylonian Historical Texts 24, Early History 
of Assyria 28, Ancient Egyptian Sculpture (lent "by C. S. 
Gulbenbian, Esq.) 37, Isaiah, Chapters XL-LV: Literary 
Criticism and History 45. 

British Museum, Great Russell Street, London, W.C.r# 
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Sneh, M®$ll 4 s m.d.; Palestinian physician ‘and poli¬ 
tician; b. 99; ed. Warsaw Univ. 

Journalist and leader Gen. Zionist Organisation and 
Chair. Jewish Students' Organisation in Poland; en¬ 
listed in Polish Army in World War I, captured by 
Russians while serving as officer, escaped to Palestine 
via France, Mar. 40; leader Gen. Zionist Organisation 
and mem. Jewish Agency Exec. 45; united two sections 
Gen. Zionists 46; resigned to form new party from 
amalgamation of Hashomer Hatzair and extreme left- 
wing element (Tenua l’Achdut) 48. 

14 Bilu Street, Tel Aviv, Palestine. 

Soheily, AH; Iranian politician; b. 97; ed. Tehran 
Univ. 

Fmr. Chief Iran-Soviet Fisheries Dept.; fmr. Sec. to 
Min. of Interior; Under-Sec. of State for Foreign 
Affairs 31-36; Min. to Great Britain 36-38; Min. of 
Foreign Affairs 38; fmr. Gov.-Gen., Ambassador to 
Afghanistan; Min. of Interior and Foreign Affairs 40-42, 
Prime Min. 42-43; Rep. General Assembly, London, 46. 
Tehran, Iran. 

Solh, Riad, Bey; Lebanese statesman; b. 94; ed. St. 
Joseph Secondary School, Jesuit Univ. St. Joseph 
Beirut Law School and Imperial Univ. Constantinople. 
Sentenced to death by Turkish Court Martial during 
First World War for pro-Arab activities; sentence 
commuted to deportation to Asia Minor; represented 
Southern Lebanon at Syrian Congress convened for 
coronation of King Faisal; sentenced to death by 
French on invasion of Syria and compelled to go into 
exile; returned to Lebanon 24; again in exile 25; elected 
Gen. Supervisor of Arab Congress in Jerusalem 29; 
exiled by French to Kamishly 35; invited to accompany 
Syrian Del. to Paris to negotiate treaty with French 36; 
elected Gen. Supervisor of Nat. Arab Congress in 
Bludan 37; elected Dep. for S. Lebanon to Lebanese 
Pari. Aug. 43; First Prime Min. of Independent Leban¬ 
on Sept. 43-45; mem. Lebanese Del. to U.N. in London 
Jan. 46; Independent; Prime Min. 47-. 

Beirut, Lebanon. 

Soliman, Sir Abdulhamid, Pasha ; Egyptian engineer 
and politician; b. 82; ed. Giza Engineering School. 
Irrigation Engineer in Min. of Public Works 02-21; 
Min. of Public Works 23-24; Gen. Man. State Railways, 
Telegraphs and Telephones 24-28 and 30-31; Min. of 
Communications 28-40, of Finance June-Sept. 40, Min. 
without Portfolio Sept.-Nov. 40; Senator 31-34 and 36-; 
Dir. Egyptian State Railways, Anglo-Beigian Co., 
Fayoun Light Railways, Egyptian Electric Co.; mem* 
Higher Public Works Council. 

-Gezira, Cairo, Egypt. 

^ Spyridakis, Constantine, ph.d., ix.d.; British educa¬ 
tionist; b. 03; ed. Nicosia and Univs. of Athens and 
Berlin. 

Teacher of Classics and History in the Pancypriam 
Gymnasium, Nicosia 23-31, 34-35; Sub-Dir. Pancyprian 
Gymnasium 35-36; Principal Pancyprian Gymnasium 
36-; mem. Board of Educ. of Cyprus, Central Cttee. 
Cyprus Museum, Admin. Cttee. Phaneromeny Public 
Library; Pres. Soc. of Cyprus, Hellenic Literary Asscn. 
of Cyprus. 

Pubis. Euagoras I von Salamis, Stuttgart 35 (Greek 
translation, Nicosia 41), Nicoles of Paphos, Nicocreon 
of Salamis, Idalion of Cyprus, Koinon Kyprion, etc., in 
Cyprus Studies 37-45, Euagoras II of Salamis, The 
Kingdoms of Cyprus, Economic Policy of the Kings of 
Ancient Cyprus, etc.; has published many poems. 

P.O. Box 34, Nicosia, Cyprus. 


Stark, Freya Madeline (Mrs. S. Peronne); British 
explorer and writer; ed. School of Oriental Studies, and 
privately. 

Travelled in Middle East and Iran 27-39; joined Min. 
of Information Sept. 39, sent to Aden 39, Caire» 40, 
Baghdad 42, U.S.A. and Canada 44. 

Pubis. The Valleys of the Assassins 34, The Southern 
Gates of Arabia 36, Baghdad Sketches 37, Seen in the 
Hadhramaut 38, A Winter in Arabia 40, Letters from 
Syria 42, East is West 45. 

c/o John Murray, 50 Albemarle Street, London, W.i. 

Stewart, Rt. Rev- Weston Henry, m.a., d.d.; Bishop 
of Jerusalem; British ecclesiastic; b. 87; ed. St. Paul’s 
School, Oriel Coll. Oxford (Foundation Scholar and 
Bishop Fraser’s Scholar). 

Deacon 10; Priest 11; Asst. Curate St. Luke’s, Chelsea 
10-16; Incumbent, Chelsea Old Church 16-26; employed 
in Home Office 17-18; Chaplain St. George’s Cathedral, 
Jerusalem 26-28; Archdeacon in Palestine, Syria, and 
Transjordan 28-43; Seconded St. George’s, Baghdad 
39-40; as Chaplain, Iraq Petroleum Co. 40-41; St. 
Peter's, Basra 41-42; Examining Chaplain to Bishop in 
Jerusalem 32-42; Hon. Chaplain Palestine Police 38-; 
Officer, Sub-Chaplain, Order of St. John of Jerusalem 
38; Chaplain and Sub-Prelate (ex-off.) 43; Bishop of 
Jerusalem. 

Pubis, Chelsea Old Church 26. 

St. George’s Close, Jerusalem, Palestine. 

Sukenik, Eleazar Upa, ph.d.; Palestinian archaeolo¬ 
gist; b. 89; ed. Jewish Religious Colls., Russia, Hebrew 
Teachers’ Coll., Jerusalem, The Univ., Berlin, Ecole 
Bibiique, Jerusalem, Dropsie Coll., Philadelphia 
(U.S.A.). 

Since end of 11 in Palestine; Teacher in Hebrew 
Schools, Jerusalem 14-19; Sec., Zionist Dept, of Educ. 
19; Fellow, American School of Oriental Research, 
Jerusalem 23; Field Archaeologist to Inst, of Jewish 
Studies, Hebrew Univ., Jerusalem 36; Lecturer of 
Palestinian Archaeology, Hebrew Univ. 35; Dir., 
Museum of Jewish Antiquities 37; Prof, of Palestinian 
Archaeology; mem. Archaeological Advisory Board, 
Govt, of Palestine; Dir., Palestine Oriental Soc.; mem. 
Exec. Cttee. British School of Archaeology in Egypt; 
Jewish Labour Party. 

Pubis. The Third Wall of Ancient Jerusalem 30, The 
Ancient Synagogue of Beth-Alpha 32, The Ancient 
Synagogues in Palestine and Greece 34, The Ancient 
Synagogue of Hammath by Gadora 35, The Paintings 
of the Synagogue at Dura Europos 47. 

47, Ramlan Street, Rehavia, Jerusalem, Palestine. 

Sulaiman, Hikmat; Traqi politician; b. 89; ed. Istanbul 
Univ. 

Dir.-Gen. of Posts 22, of Posts and Telegraphs 23-25; 
Dep. 25; Min. of Educ. 25; Min. of Interior 25; Pres. 
Chamber of Deputies 26; Min. of Justice 28; Min. of 
Interior 33; Prime Min. Nov. 36-Aug. 37. 

Sulaikh, Baghdad, Traq. 

Sultan, Jamil, Doctor of Letters (Arabic Literature,. 
Sorbonne, Paris); Syrian educationist; b. 09; ed. 
Damascus and Paris. 

Teacher of Arabic Literature in Secondary School of 
Damascus from 28-45; Dir. Board of Educ. Dept, of 
Hauran 45-. 

Pubis. Nahj El-Balagah 40, Jarir 37, Metre and Rhyme 
in Arabic Poetry, Abou-Tamman 45, The Art of the 
Novel and El Makamat in Arabic Literature, AN 
Hootayah and El Ndbigah 45. 

Hamidieh, Damascus, Syria. 
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T 

. Tadayun, Seyed Mohammad; Iranian politician and 

literary historian. 

Fmr. Pres. of Pari, and Min. of Education; now Prof, of 
Arabian Literary History, Univ. of Tehran. 

The University, Tehran, Iran. 

Taqizadeh, Sayed Hassan; Iranian politician. 

Deputy from Tabriz 06 and 09, from Teheran 15, 22 
and 24; Trade Del. U.S.S.R. 22; Gov.-Gen. Khorassan 
Province 29; Min. to Great Britain 29-30; Min. of Roads 
and Communications 30; Min. of Finance 30-33; Min. to 
France 33-34, to Great Britain 41-44, Ambassador 44- 
47; Chair. Iranian Del. Gen. Assembly London 46; Mem. 
of Pari. 47-. 

Foreign Office, Tehran, Iran. 

Tarman, dmer, Prof., Turkish educationist; b. 98; 
ed. Turkey and Germany. 

Teacher in Elementary School 03-08, Secondary 
Schools 08-13, Agric. School of Bursa 13-16; served as 
an Officer during First World War 16-19; Teacher and 
Asst, to the Headmaster of the Agric. School of Kasta- 
monu 20-22; Dir. of a private farm 22-24; Teacher, 
Agric. School of Kastamonu 24-25, Secondary School 
of £ankiri 26-32; Prof, in the High School of Agric. 
School in Ankara (Yiiksek Ziraat enstitusii), 

Yiiksek Ziraat enstitiisu (Agricultural College), Ankara, 
Turkey. 

Terezopoulos, Soterios Christou, ll.b., m.b.e.; British 
barrister and administrative officer; b. 96; ed. Nicosia 
and Greek Gymnasium. 

Called to the Bar 24; mem. Cyprus Supreme Court 26; 
practised law, London 28-36; Liaison Officer, Govt, of 
Cyprus 36-46; Commissioner to London, Govt, of 
Cyprus 46-. 

Cyprus Government Information Office, 27 Cockspur 
Street, London, S.W.i. 

Torezysier* Marry Naphfali Men, ph.d.; Palestine * 
educationist; b. 86; ed. Univs. of Vienna and Berlin; 
Teacher, Hebrew Secondary School, Jerusalem 10-12; 
Lecturer, Vienna Univ. 13-19; Headmaster, Hebrew 
Teachers' Coll., Vienna 17-19; Reader, Hochschule 
fur die Wxssenschaft des J tidentums Berlin 19-33; 
Visiting Lecturer, Jewish Inst, of Religion, New York 
29; Prof., Hebrew Philology, Hebrew Univ., Jerusalem 
33; Prof, and Dean of the Faculty of Humanities, 
Hebrew Univ., Jerusalem; Chair. Hebrew Language 
Council. 

Pubis. Die Entstehung^ des Semitischen Sprachtypus, 
Vienna 16, Das Buck Hiob eine kritische Analyse, Vienna 
20, Die Heilige Schrift neu ubersetzt, Frankfurt-a.-M. 35- 
37, The Lachish Letters, London 38, The Booh of Job, 2 
vols. (Hebrew), Jerusalem 40. 

Arlosoroff Str. 18, Jerusalem, Palestine. 

Tothill, John Douglas, c.m.g., d.sc., b.s.agr.; British 
educationist; b. 88; ed. Blundell's School, Toronto, 
Cornell and Harvard Univs. 

U.S. Govt. Service 11-12; Canadian Civil Service 12-26; 
seconded to Fiji from Canada 24-26; Colonial Civil 
Service 26; Dir. of Levuana Campaign Fiji 24-29, 
Dir, of Agric. Fiji 26-29, Uganda 29-39; Dir. of Agric. 
and Forests Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 39-44; Principal 
Gordon Memorial Coll., retd. 47. 

Pubis. The Natural Control of the Hyphantria Moth, 
The Coconut Moth in Fiji, Agriculture in Uganda (Ed.) 
4°, Agriculture in the Sudan (Ed.) 47. 

Brackness House, Lady Walk, Anstruther, Fife, 
Scotland. 


Toydemir, Gen. Cemil Gahit; Turkish general and 
politician; b. 83; ed. Military Lyceum and Military Acad. 
Graduated from the Mil. Acad. (Istanbul) with the 
rank of Lieut. 03; promoted Capt. 08; returned to 
Istanbul and participated in the civil wars in Albania 
11; Comm dr. Model battalion at Elazig 12; fought 
with great distinction on the Russian Front during 
Fxrst World War; promoted Major 14; Lieut.-Col. 
18; crossed with Ataturk into Anatolia 19; during War 
of Independence fought at Inonii, Dumlupinar and 
Sakarya; promoted Col. 21; Major-Gen. 27; Under-Sec. 
for War 32; Lieut.-Gen. 33; C.-in-C. Gendarmerie 38; 
Commdr. Twentieth Army Corps during Second World 
War; promoted Gen. and Pres. Mil. Court of Appeal 42; 
Commdr. of First Army 43; retd. 46; elected deputy 
for Istanbul 46; Min. of Nat. Defence 47. 
c/o Ministry of Natural Defence, Ankara, Turkey. 

Triifon, Arthur Stanley, Prof. Emeritus, m.a., litt.d.; 
British educationist; b. 81; ed. Westminster City 
School, Univs. of London, Oxford, and Gottingen. 
Edinburgh Asst, n; Glasgow Asst. 19; Aligarh Prof. 21; 
School of Oriental and African Studies, London 30-. 
Pubis. Rise of the Imams of Sanaa 25, Caliphs and their 
Non-Muslim Subjects 30, Teach Yourself Arabic 43, 
Muslim Theology 47. 

44 Kensington Gardens Square, London, W.2. 


U 

Umar Khan, Mohammad; Afghan army officer; ed. 
Mil. Acad. Kabul. 

Commissioned 17; Mil. Attachd to Afghan Legation 
Rome 20-2i; Deputy Chief of Gen. Staff 21-24; Chief of 
Staff 24-31, 36, and 39-; Chief of Afghan Mil. Mission 
to U.S.S.R. 26-27; Chief of Mil. Reforms Comm. 30; 
Afghan Representative at Disarmament Conf. and Del. 
to Int. Lab. Conf. 34-36; Chief of Afghan Mil. Mission 
to India-Burma theatre 45. 

War Ministry, Kabul, Afghanistan. 

Unaydin, Rusen Esref; Turkish diplomat; b. 92; ed. 
Galatasaray ColL and Faculty of Literature, Istanbul 
Univ. 

Taught Turkish language and literature in Turkish and 
foreign schools of Istanbul; participated in Nat. move¬ 
ment in Anatolia; visited London as Press Attach.6 to 
Ankara Del. which visited England 21, and was Press 
Del. to first Lausanne Conf.; elected deputy of People's 
Party for constituency of Afyon Karahisar; whilst a 
Deputy was mem. Speaker's Cttee.; rep. Turkey at 
Congress of News Agencies in Istanbul as one of the 
founders of Anatolian News Agency; rep. Turkey at 
Int. Press Congress in London; chief Turkish del. 
at Int. Pari. Congress at Versailles and Prague; 
mem. Cttee. which prepared new Turkish Alphabet; 
Sec.-Gen. Turkish Section of Balkan League 31; Sec.- 
Gen. Second Balkan Congress in Istanbul 32; Sec.-Gen. 
Turkish Linguistic Asscn.; Sec.-Gen, to Pres. Ataturk. 
and relinquished his membership of Pari; Turkish 
Min. Tirana 34, to Athens 34-39, to Budapest June 
39-43; Ambassador to Rome June 43-Mar. 44; to Lon¬ 
don 44-45; to Greece 45-. 

Pubis. What they Say 18, Interview with Mustapha 
Kemal 18, On the Road to Independence 21, Drop by 
Drop 28, The Bosphorus 38, Sur la LitUmture Turque 
43, and 14 others, 9 of which are translations. 

Turkish Embassy, Athens, Greece. 

Uraii, HiSmS, Turkish politician; b. 84. 

Fmr. Civil Servant; mem. People's Party; Deputy for 
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Adana Constituency; fmr. Min. of Public Works in 
Ismet Pasha Cabinet (resgnd.); Min. of Justice in Celal 
Bayar Cabinet; Vice-Pres. Pari. Group People’s Party; 
Min. of Interior in Sarajoglu Govt.; Sec.-Gen. Republi¬ 
can People's Party 47. 

Ministry of the Interior, Ankara, Turkey. 

Us, Hakki Tarik; Turkish politician and journalist; 
b. 89; ed. Istanbul Law School. 

Mem. editorial staffs Tanin, Tasviri Efkar, Hakikat ; 
Prof, of Turkish Language, Literature and Law various 
Turkish Colls.; Pres. Istanbul Press Asscn.; Dir. Vakit, 
Haber, En Son Dakika. 

Vakit Yurdu, Ankara Street, Istanbul, Turkey. 

Usiun, Ahmet Cevaf, Bey; Turkish diplomatist; b. 94; 
ed. Istanbul School of Political and Administrative 
Studies and Geneva Law Faculty. 

Sec. Consulate-Gen. Geneva 15; Sec. Turkish Del. to 
Peace Conf. Lausanne 22; Sec. Legation Athens 23; 
Sec.-Gen. Agricultural Bank Ankara 24; Sec. Legation 
Vienna 25; Dir. Section of Min. of Foreign Affairs 26; 
First Sec. Legation London 27; Charge d’Affaires 
Prague 28; Dir.-Gen. Min. of Foreign Affairs 29-34; 
Min. to Austria 34-38, to the Netherlands 38-39; Min. 
of First Class to Iraq 39-45; Ambassador to Afghanistan 
45 * 

Turkish Embassy, Kabul, Afghanistan. 

Uz, Behcet, M.D.; Turkish physician and politician; 
b. 93; ed. Smyrna Lyc6e, Faculty of Medicine Istanbul 
IJniv. 

Attended Faculties of Medicine Paris, Berlin, Vienna; 
specialist in children’s diseases; Mayor of Izmir 
(Smyrna) 30; Dep. for Denizli 41-; Min. of Commerce 
42; Pres. Min. of Health and Social Assistance 46-; 
Istanbul Admin, of Republican People’s Party; Ed. 
The Fight for Good Health , monthly journal 22-30. 
Pubis. How to Guard Against Tuberculosis 20, Collected 
Speeches 39. 

Saglik ve Sosyal Yardim Bakani, Ankara, Turkey. 


V 

Vaziri, All Naghi; Iranian composer and ecucationist; 
b. 87; ed. Iran, France, and Germany. 

Prof., Faculty of Arts, Tehran. 

Pubis. Dastour de Tar 22, Dastour du Violon 32, 
Theoris Musicales (3 vols.) 31, Chants d’Ecole 37. 
Socidt6 de la Musique nationale Iranienne, rue 
Hedayate, Tehran, Iran. 

Varvaressos, Kyriakos; Greek diplomat; ed. Eco¬ 
nomics and Law, Univs. of Athens, Munich and Berlin. 
Chief of Statistical Dept., Min. of Nat. Economy; 
Lecturer IJniv. of Athens 19; Economic Adviser Nat. 
Bank of Greece 24, Deputy Gov, 33, Gov. 39; Min. of 
Finance in Greek Govt.-in-exile 41; Min.-at-large for 
Economic Affairs to U.S.A. and U.K, 43; head of Greek 
del., Bretton Woods Conf. 44; Gov. Bank of Greece 45; 
Deputy Prime Min. 45; Greek rep. U.N. Economic and 
Social Council 45-46; Exec. Dir. Int. Bank (Egypt, 
Ethiopia, Iran and ‘Iraq) May 46-. 

International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop¬ 
ment, Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 

W 

Wahba, Sadek, Pasha; Egyptian diplomatist and 
politician; b. 85; ed. Egypt and Paris. 

Frmly. Asst.^ Prosecutor-Gen., First Chamberlain to 
H.M. the King; Dir.-Gen. Min. of Foreign Affairs; 


fmr. Min. to Belgium, Greece and the Netherlands; 
Min. to Italy 30-36; Min. of Agriculture Jan. 36. 

9 rue Tolombat, Garden City, Cairo, Egypt. 

Wahba, Sheikh Hafiz, k.c.v.o.; Saudi Arabian 
diplomatist; b. 89; ed. Azhar Univ. and Muslim Juris¬ 
prudence Coll. Cairo. 

In pearl business until 20; Counsellor to King Ibn Saud 
when Sultan of Nejd; Gov. of Mecca 24-27; Min. of 
Educ. and Asst, to Viceroy of Hejaz 27-29; Min. to 
Great Britain (also accred. to Netherlands) 30-; del. to 
U.N.O. General Assembly 47. 

Pubis. Arabia in the Twentieth Century 36; and articles 
on Arabia. 

Saudi Arabian Legation, 30, Belgrave Square, London, 
S.W.i. 

Waley Cohen, Robert, k.b.e., m.a.; British industrial¬ 
ist and company director; b. 77; ed. Clifton Coll, and 
Emmanuel Coll. Cambridge. 

Man. Dir. Shell Transport and Trading Co. Ltd.; Chair. 
Palestine Corpn. Ltd., Anglo-Egyptian Oilfields Ltd., 
United British Oilfields of Trinidad Ltd.; Dir. Baldwins 
Ltd., and English and Scottish Investors Ltd.; Chair. 
Ramsay Memorial Fellowship Trustees; Vice-Chair. 
University Coll., London Univ.; Pres. United Syna¬ 
gogue; late Petroleum Adviser to the Army Council; 
awarded the Insignia of St. Sava. 

Southampton Lodge, Fitzroy Park, London, N.6. 

Weizmann, Chaim, d.sc., s.cd., ll.d.; Zionist leader 
and scientist; b. Russia 74; ed. Pinsk High School and 
Berlin and Fribourg Uni vs. 

Lecturer in Chemistry Univ. Geneva; Reader in Bio¬ 
chemistry at Manchester Univ.; Dir. British Admiralty 
Laboratories 16-19; Pres. World Zionist Organisation 
21-29, Jewish Agency for Palestine 29-31 and 35-46; 
Pres. English Zionist Fed. 31-; Chair. Board of Govs. 
Hebrew Univ. in Jerusalem 32-; Dir. Daniel Sieff 
Research Inst. Rehovot. 

P.O.B. 26, Rehovot, Palestine. 

Winster, 1st Baron, cr. 41, of Witheralack; Reginald 

Thomas Herbert Fletcher, p.c., j.p.; British politician; 
b. 85; ed. H.M.S. Britannia. 

Liberal M.P. Basingstoke 23-24; retd, from Navy with 
rank of Lieut.-Commdr. 25; Labour M.P. Nuneaton 
35-41; Pari. Private Sec. First Lord of Admiralty 40-41; 
Min. of Civil Aviation and sworn of Privy Council 45; 
Gov. and C.-in-C. Cyprus 46-; Labour. 

Pubis. The Air Defences of Great Britain (co-author). 
The War on our Doorstep. 

Fivewents Way, Crowborough, Sussex. 

Witry, HasStim AS, m.d.; ‘Iraqi physician; b. 93; ed. 
Royal Mil. Coll. Istanbul. 

Capt. i/c Medical Services 19; New General Hospital 
Baghdad 20; Post-Graduate Courses in Neurology 
London 28; Prof. Royal Coll, of Medicine Baghdad 38; 
Dean Royal Faculty of Medicine Baghdad. 

Pubis. History of Medicine in Iraq (Arabic), First Aid 
(Arabic). 

Royal Faculty of Medicine, Baghdad, ‘Iraq. 


¥ 

p Yafi, Abdallah* LL,r>.; Lebanese barrister and politi¬ 
cian; ed, Univ. of Paris. 

Barrister-at-Law 26; mem. Chamber of Deputies for 
Beirut 37-39 and 41; Prime Min. and Min. of Justice 
38-39; Rep. United Nations Conf, for Int. Org. 45. 
c/o Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Beirut, Lebanon. 
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Yalman, Ahmed Emin, m.a., ph.d.; Turkish journalist; 
b. 88; ed. Istanbul Law School and Columbia Univ. 
j^em. staff of Sabah 07, Jeni-Gazetta 08-10; Asst. 
Prof. Sociology Istanbul Univ. 14; Ed. of Sabah 16; 
Ed. ap-d Part-Proprietor Vakit 17-22, Vat an 22-26, Tan 
36-38; mem. Turkish World Fair Comm. New York 
38-39; Ed. and Part-Proprietor Vatan 40-; mem. of 
Central Cttee. of Liberal Int.; Independent. 

Pubis. The Development of Modern Turkey as Measured 
by its Press 14, Turkey in the World War 28 (Yale Univ. 
Press), Die Turkei (German). 

Vatan, Cagaloglu, Istanbul, Turkey. 

Yassin, H.E. Sheikh Youssuf; Saudi Arabian politi¬ 
cian; b. 00; ed. Azmar Coll., Preaching and Guidance 
Inst. Cairo, Saladin Coll. Palestine, Law Coll. Damascus, 
Syria. 

Joined the Arab movement in its early days; joined 
service of H.M. King Ibn Saud 24; Private Sec. to H.M. 
King Ibn Saud and Counsellor; Head of the Political 
Dept, in the Royal Court; mem. of the Cabinet; Agent 
to the Min. of Foreign Affairs and Saudi Arabian Govt. 
Del. to the Arab League of Nations; Min. of State. 

The Foreign Office, Jedda, Saudi Arabia. 

Yassky, Haim, M.D. (Geneva); Palestinian physician; 
b. 96; ed. Geneva and Paris Univs. 

Asst. Ophthalmologist Hadassah, Haifa 22; Act. Head 
Ophthalmologist Hadassah, Tel Aviv 24; Ophthalmo¬ 
logist in charge Antitrachoma Campaign, Rural Dis¬ 
tricts, Palestine 23; Act. Head Ophthalmologist Hadas¬ 
sah, Jerusalem 27; Act. Dir. Hadassah Hospital, Jerusa¬ 
lem 28; Act. Dir. Hadassah Medical Organisation 28-; 
Dir. Hadassah Univ. Medical Centre Jerusalem. 
Pubis. Ce qui est fait contre le Trachoma en Palestine. 
Hadassah University Hospital, Jerusalem, Palestine. 

Yehia, Abdel-Fattah, Pasha; Egyptian politician. 
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